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ORAHILLY'S     TOMB. 

(See  pp.   334-35  and   Frontispiece. ) 

As   this   volume  is  being   bound,    Mr.  M.  J.  O'Rahilly   writes 
(Sept.  25th,  1911)  :  — 

A    AÉA1|A,     A    CAJAA, 

Last  week  I  found  in  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  Phoenix  Park,  a  copy 
of  the  inscription  on  Egan  O'Rahilly's  grave  in  Muckross  Abbey,  about 
which  I  wrote  you  before.  It  occurs  in  the  name-books  for  Killarney  Parish, 
on  the  page  dealing  with  Muckross  Abbey  in  the  following  passage  : — 

"  In  the  ruins  at  the  foot  or  the  tower  there  is  a  tombstone  with  the  inscription 

"  '  T  :  S  :  D  :  M  :  M  :  Rahily  :  O  Rhn.' 

"  These  are  the  initials  of  the  Irish  words  Touma  :  sloaught  :  Donal  :  mac  :  Moraghe  : 
Rahily  :  O  Raheen,  which  translated  is  as  follows  :  This  tomb  belongs  to  the  race  of 
Daniel  son  of  Morgan  Rahily  from  Raheen;  but  no  date  can  be  deciphered." 

These  name-books  were  compiled  by  the  surveyors  on  the  spot  about 
the  year  1840.     At  present  the  only  letters  visible  are  T  :  S  :  D  :  M  :  1fl. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

The  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  the  poems  now  presented 
to  the  public  for  the  second  time  opened  with  the  following 
paragraph  : — 

"  In  this  volume  are  collected  all  that  could  be  found  of  the 
poetical  remains  of  Egan  O'Rahilly,  a  poet  whose  verse  gives 
unmistakeable  expression  to  the  state  of  feeling  in  Ireland 
during  the  forty  years  that  followed  the  Revolution.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  select  a  poet  more  genuinely  Irish.  Nor  are  there 
many  poets  gifted  with  a  more  subduing  pathos  or  a  more 
enchanting  melody.  The  Editor  feels  confident  that  in  spite 
of  the  general  decline  of  the  language  in  which  he  wrote,  his 
accents,  after  two  centuries  of  oblivion,  will  win  the  public  ear 
as  those  of  no  other  Irish  writer  have  won  it  since  his  death." 

It  is  now  eleven  years  since  these  words  were  written,  and 
the  opinion  as  to  the  wide  appreciation  in  store  for  the  poems 
has  been  amply  justified.  To  take  the  most  palpable  proof  of 
this,  though  a  large  edition  was  then  printed  the  book  went 
quickly  out  of  print  and  copies  were  eagerly  sought  for  at  three 
times  their  published  price. 

In  the  present  edition  the  section  "  Poems  by  Other  Poets," 
which  ran  to  upwards  of  forty  pages  of  the  first  edition,  has 
been  excluded,  and  for  poems  IX,  XXV,  XXXIV,  XXXVI, 
XXXVII,  which  are  now  known  not  to  be  the  work  of  the 
poet,  other  pieces  of  his  composition  have  been  substituted, 
the  most  important  of  these  new '/pieces  being  XXXIV.,  the 
elegy  on  Blennerhasset  of  Ballyseedy,  which  lay  hiding  in  one 
of  the,  until  recently,  uncatalogued  MSS.  of  the  R.  I.  Academy 
collection.  The  numbering  of  the  poems  as  given  in  the  previous 
edition  has  not  otherwise  been  disturbed. 

The  few  pieces,  prose  and  verse,  extracted  from  Eachtra 
Chloinne  Thomais  and  Parliament  Chloinne  Thomais,  though  of 
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doubtful  authorship,  have  been  retained,  as  the  Eachtra  Thaidhg 
Dhuibh  is  founded  on  the  tradition  created  by  these  productions, 
and  the  extracts  serve  to  show  in  stronger  light  the  historical 
picture  presented  by  the  poems. 

The  legal  and  testamentary  documents  given  in  this  volume, 
chiefly  in  the  Appendix,  as  well  as  the  poet's  own  tract  Eachtra 
Thaidhg  Dhuibh  Ui  Chróinín  (LIL),  not  only  furnish  a  most 
vivid  commentary  on  the  poems  but  shed  a  flood  of  light  on  the 
local  history  of  the  period  to  which  they  belong. 

The  publication  of  his  collected  poems  in  1900  has  given 
O'Rahilly  a  place  in  Irish  literature  from  which  he  cannot  be 
dislodged.  Previous  to  that  event  he  had  to  be  contented  with 
finding  himself  referred  to  as  "  a  Kerry  bard  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century."  Only  two  or  three  of  his  poems  had  ever  been  pub- 
lished prior  to  that  date,  and  even  these  appeared  out  of  their 
historical  setting.  His  work  is  great  in  many  respects.  It  is 
ablaze  with  passion,  and  in  its  strong,  fierce  light  we  get  vivid 
glimpses  of  what  was  mean  and  sordid  as  well  as  of  what  was 
great  and  noble  in  the  sombre  history  of  his  time.  Though 
primarily  a  lyric  poet  whose  province  is  the  empire  of  the  passions, 
his  poetry  is  charged  with  historical  and  antiquarian  lore.  Many 
of  his  poems  have  already  entered  on  their  third  century, 
with  their  sprightliness  undiminished  and  their  human  interest 
unimpaired. 

We  have  to  thank  Messrs.  M.  J.  O'Rahilly  and  Thomas 
O'Rahilly  for  many  useful  suggestions  ;  and  Mr.  Richard  Foley 
for  kind   help   in   proof-reading. 

Father  Dinneen,  moreover,  desires  to  repeat  here  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  ungrudging  assistance  given  him  by  his  friend 
Dr.  Bergin  in  the  preparation  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work 
eleven  years  ago. 

PATRICK  S.  DINNEEN. 
TADHG  O'DONOGHUE. 


TIÁ  cAgAnri  -pAoÚAp  cpéA"  r&  a  f-iAnr-  'n-A^  troÁit? 

Where  is  Egan,  bard  of  Western  Fail, 

That  his  powerful  work  and  his  melody  come  not  to  our  aid  ? 

Rev.  Cormac  Mac  Curtain,   "  To  the  Bards. 


INTRODUCTION. 

I.— THE    POET  AND    HIS    TIMES. 

Edward  O'Reilly  in  his  Irish  Writers,  under  the  year 
1726,  treats  briefly  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He  tells  us 
that  he  was  the  son  of  John  Mor  O'Reilly,  a  native  of  Cavan  ; 
and  under  the  year  1700,  he  says  that  this  John  Mor  O'Reilly 
had  been  intended  for  the  priesthood,  and  went  to  study  in  the 
classical  schools  of  Kerry  with  this  profession  in  view  ;  but, 
an  impediment  intervening  during  a  vacation  spent  in  his 
native  Cavan,  he  returned  to  Kerry,  where  he  married  a  young 
woman  of  the  name  of  Egan,  and  from  their  union  sprang 
"  Owen  O'Reilly,  the  poet." 

According  to  O'Reilly,  then,  our  poet  could  claim  descent 
from  an  immediate  Cavan  ancestry,  and  his  real  name  was 
O'Reilly  and  not  O'Rahilly.  There  is,  however,  much  reason 
to  doubt  this  descent.  O'Curry,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Manu- 
scripts for  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  speaking  of  O'Rahilly, 
says  :  "  It  is  very  singular,  if  this  man's  real  name  was  Reilly, 
that  he  should  write  himself  O'Rahilly,  and  that  it  should 
continue  to  be  written  and  known  in  the  same  manner  down 
to  the  present  day,  in  the  very  place  of  his  birth.  There  are 
many  of  the  name  of  O'Reilly  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  and  a 
great  many  of  the  name  of  O'Rahilly,  too,  looking  on  each 
other  as  distinct  families  and  without  the  remotest  recollec- 
tion of  any  ancestral  affinities  or  identity."  Nay,  there  are 
families  of  O'Rahilly  that  claim  close  kinship  with  the  poet, 
and  yet  who  never  dream  of  considering  that  their  name  is  the 
same  as  O'Reilly.  Our  poet  had  a  passion  for  genealogy,  and 
would  be  likely  in  his  works  to  mention  his  Cavan  descent 
if   it  were  a   fact  ;    but   in   none  of  his   writings  that  we  have 
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been  able  to   examine  is  there   the   remotest  allusion  to  such 
ancestiy.* 

Indeed,  the  story  told  by  O'Reilly  savours  too  much 
of  the  romantic  to  be  accepted  without  proof.  The  references 
to  his  family  which  we  find  in  the  poet's  works,  in  spite  of 
their  vagueness,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  he  looked  upon 
himself  as  one  of  the  O'Rahilly  clan  who  had  acknowledged 
the  MacCarthys  as  their  lawful  chiefs  for  long  generations,  and 
are  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  theory  of  an  immediate  Cavan 
parentage.  In  the  last  stanza  of  the  last  poem  he  ever  com- 
posed (XXI.),  he  tells  us  that  the  MacCarthys  were  chieftains 
over  his  ancestors  from  time  immemorial : — 

I  will  cease  now  ;  death  is  nigh  unto  me  without  delay  ; 

Since  the  warriors  of  the  Laune,  of  Lein,  and  of  the  Lee  have  been 

laid  low, 
I  will  follow  the  beloved  among  heroes  to  the  grave, 
Those  princes  under  whom  were  my  ancestors  before  the  death   of 

Christ. 

In  reference  to  this  quatrain  O'Curry  exclaims :  "  What 
becomes  of  O'Reilly's   assertion  that    Rahilly  was  an  O'Reilly 


*  The  name  O'Rahilly  was  fairly  common  and  widely  distributed  in 
Munster  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  is  proved  by  the  following  references 
to  it  in  the  "  Fiants  "   of  Elizabeth:  — 

A.D.  1575. — Pardon  to  Conoghor  rwo  O  Raly,  of  Duffcarrig,  Co.  Cork, 
kern.    F.E.    3,069. 

A.D.  1578. — Pardon  to  John  m'Morice  O  Rahelly,  of  Cromae  (Co. 
Limk.),  yeoman.   lb.   3,364. 

A.D.— 1585. — Pardon  to  Morogh  O  Rahill,  of  Drishane  (Co.  Cork). 
Ibid.  4,764. 

A.D.  1597. — Pardon  to  Donell  O  Rhawly,  alias  Daniel  Rawley,  in 
Co.   Kildare.     lb.  6,188. 

A.D.  1 600-1. — Pardon  to  Gullinew,  Shane  and  Donell  O  Rahilie,  in 
Co.   Cork.      lb.   6,467. 

A.D.  1600-1. — Pardon  to  Tho.  O'Rahallie,  of  Rathcannan  (Co.  Limk.) 
lb.  6,479. 

A.D.  1601. — Pardon  to  Morish  O  Rahill,  of  Dromnyn  (Co.  Limk.). 
lb.  6,505. 

A.D.  1601. — Pardon  to  David  m'Donell,  Dermod  m'Donell  and 
Conohor  O  Rahellie,  of  the  Skull,  Co.  Cork.     Ibid.  6,515. 

A.D.  1601. — Pardon  to  Teig  m'Shane  O  Rahilie,  of  Drom  Inagh  (Co. 
Cork),  yeoman.     lb.  6,566. 

A.D.  1601. — Pardon  to  Gillnou  and  Shane  O  Rahillie  (in  Co.  Cork). 
lb.  6,571. 
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descended  from  a  branch  of  the  Cavan  family!"  (H.  &  S. 
Catalogue,  R.I. A.,  p.  117.)  If  his  descent  from  a  Cavan  father 
had  been  obvious  to  all  around  him,  as  it  must  have  been  if 
O'Reilly's  narrative  be  authentic,  the  poet  would  never  have 
written  this  quatrain.  If  he  were  a  mere  intruder  from  Cavan, 
such  sentimental  loyalty  on  his  death-bed  would  be  ridiculous, 
and  he  had  as  keen  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous  as  most  men. 
Again,  if  he  knew  that  his  father  was  a  Cavan  man  he  could 
scarcely  have  written  his  pathetic  attack  on  Valentine  Brown 
(VIII.),  in  which  he  speaks  of  him  as  an  intruder,  and  laments 
the  ruin  of  the  old  nobility ;  for  the  intrusion  of  an 
Englishman  would  probably  have  appeared  to  him  in  a 
different  light  from  that  of  a  native  Celt.  In  the  splendid 
poem  (XXXV.)  he  addressed  to  the  son  of  Cormac  Riabhach 
MacCarthy  he  informs  us  that  his  ancestors  dwelt  for  a  time 
in  Iveleary,  and  we  have  in  the  Fiants  quoted  above  what  is 
perhaps  a  confirmation  of  this  in  the  entry  from  Skull,  which 
is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  district.  In  his  prose  satire 
on  Cronin  there  is  a  direct  reference  to  the  O'Rahilly  family. 
Richard  og  Stac  replies  to  Mathghamhuin  O' Cronin  thus  : — 

"  CÁ  b-iruAifuf  lonriAC  -pein  •out  aj  comój\A-ó  Le  niocA|\T>  05  tVlAc 
1tioc&i]vo  Scac  Aguf  .  .  .  bAx>  coin  ■ouic  a  f-ior  x>o  beic  AgAc  ju|\Ab  é  céim 
if  AOi-jvoe  t)o  bí  Ajec  fe&tt  Aguf  Ajec  finpeA^Aib,  t>o  111  u  1 11 11  c  1  j\  ScAtintÁm 
Ajur  -do  -muiticijA  RACAiLbe  buACAiiteAcc  ctiAbÁin  Uí  CAtnrh  .1.  ■oume  ua^aL 
bocc  tiA  |\Aib  •00  beACA  l-e  ceicpe  céAX)  biiA-ÓAin  Aige  pém  Agur  aj  a« 
tntnmicij\  *oo  CÁ11115  -ponrie  acc  occ  br-eAj\Ainn  -oéAj;  ■oo  ]\uAt)fliAb  nÁp  -pÁf 

VéA|\      11Á      -p01|\be      JMA1TI     A1J\.         ^SUf     "OO      CUAbA-fA    JO     JCUIpp-Oe     CUAtnOA 

iiiój\bo-oAij  ó  foobuL  Uí  CA011Í1  c|\í  cpoijce  or  cionn  cuAtnbA  til ic  CA^pcAij 
til 01  p  1  mAirnfcip  boÓA  bém." 

"  How  dare  you  compare  yourself  with  Richard  og  son  of  Richard 
Stack,  and  ...  as  you  should  know  that  the  highest  distinction  ever  gained 
by  your  forefathers,  by  the  O'Scanlans  and  the  O'Rahillys,  was  to  mind  the 
cradle  for  O'Keeffe,  a  poor  gentleman,  the  only  property  in  whose  family 
for  four  hundred  years  was  eighteen  allotments  of  a  wild  mountain 
which  never  produced  grass  or  wealth  ;  yet  I  heard  that  the  tomb  of 
the  proud  bodachs  from  Pobal  Ui  Chaoimh  used  to  be  placed  three  feet 
above  that  of  MacCarthy  Mor  in  the  Abbey  of  Lough  Lein." 

This  passage  is  of  course  satire  ;  but,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it 
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tends  to  disprove  O'Reilly's  statement.  Though  the  poet  does 
not  assert  here  that  he  himself  sprang  from  the  O'Rahillvs  of 
O'Keeffe's  country,  he  seems  to  imply  that  the  race  he  sprang 
from  was  closely  allied  to  them.* 

The  precise  locality  of  O'Rahilly's  birth  is  uncertain. 
O'Reilly  says  that  he  resided  at  Sliabh  Luachra,  and  the 
expression  has  been  repeated  by  several  writers  since  his 
time.  But  Sliabh  Luachra  is  applied  in  modern  times  not 
only  to  the  mountain  anciently  so  called,  but  to  a  vast  tract 
of  country  extending  southward  as  far  as  the  Paps,  eastward 
to  the  borders  of  Cork  county,  and  westward  to  within  a  few 
miles  of  Killarney.  It  was  this  Sliabh  Luachra  that  Eoghan 
Ruadh  O'Sullivan  meant  when  he  addressed 

éi£fe  if  •puA'OA  stéibe  Luacjaa. 

To  say,  then,  that  a  man  resided  at  Sliabh  Luachra  is  as 
indefinite  as  to  say  that  he  lived  in  Meath  or  Upper  Ossory. 
According  to  a  tradition  (see  Amhrain  Eoghain  Ruaidii  Ui 
Shvilleabháin,  Introduction,  p.  ix.)  Egan  O'Rahilly  was  born  at 
Scrahanaveal,  a  mile  north  of  Meentogues  (the  birthplace  of 
Eoghan  Ruadh).  His  father  died  while  he  was  still  young, 
leaving  his  widow  in  good  circumstances.  She  owned  at  one 
time  half  of  the  townland  of  Scrahanaveal,  which,  however, 
under  the  stress  of  circumstances,  she  relinquished  and  came 
to  dwell  at  Cnoc  an  Chorrfhiaidh,  also  called  Stagmount,  a 
little  to  the  south-east  of  Meentogues.  Here  Egan  lived  a  long 
time.  His  relatives  and,  it  is  said,  his  descendants  inhabited 
the  townland  tying  to  the  west  of  Abhainn  Ui  Chriadh,  Anna- 
ghillymore,    Annaghbeg,    Raheen,    etc. — as    also    Scrahanaveal 


*  A  more  difficult  question  is  whether  the  names  Ua  Raghallaigh 
(Raighilligh)  and  Ua  Rathaille  (Rathghaille)  were  originally  identical 
and  referred  to  the  same  clan.  It  is  possible  that  the  poet  himself  may 
have  assumed  their  identity,  or  at  least  considered  it  plausible,  as  he 
spells  his  name  11a  UajaiIIai;  in  one  place.  But  he  may  have  been  only 
playing  with  the  word,  as  we  find  him  writing  Ao^ah  and  Ao-óAcÁn,  while 
he  never  writes  eojAn,  the  form  corresponding  to  Edward  O'Reilly's 
Owen." 

A  discussion  of  this  question  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
Introduction.     See,  however,  Additional  Notes,  pp.  334-7. 
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and  Kilquane.     It  is  also  said  that  Domhnall  'ac  Murchadha 
O'Rahilly,  author  of  the  well-known  song  "  Coif  t>|\iee,"  was 
a  nephew  of  the  poet,   and  that  he  owned  the  townland    of 
Lisbaby.     From  an  Exchequer  Bill,   O'Rahilly  v.  Bevill,   filed 
26th  May,  1701,  we  learn  that  a  farmer  named  Murrogh  O'Rahilly 
lived  at   that  date   at   Annaghillymore   who   had  a  wife    and 
children  at  the  time.     It  is  probable  that  this  Murrogh  was 
the  father  of  Domhnall  'ac  Murchadha  and  brother  to  the  poet. 
Among  the  signatures  of  the  witnesses  to  Eoghan  MacCarthy's 
will  in  1724  are  Daniel  Rahily  and  Michll.   Rahily.      Lisbaby 
was  one  of  the  ploughlands  that  belonged  to  Eoghan  MacCarthy, 
son  of  Cormac  Riabhach  (p.  210),  and  Annaghillymore  was  the 
mensal   land   of   MacCarthy   More.        It   was  thus  natural   for 
the  poet  to  look  to  the  M'acCarthys  as  his  chiefs.       If  we  accept 
the   tradition   that   Domhnall    'ac   Murchadha  owned  Lisbaby, 
it  may  well  be  that  the  poet's  family  were  living  as  tenants 
to  Eoghan  MacCarthy  at  the  time    XXXV.    was    written   (cf. 
opening  stanzas  of  the  poem).     And  it  may  well  be  that  the 
Daniel  Rahily  above   referred  to   is   Domhnall   'ac  Murchadha, 
reputed  nephew  of  the  poet.     It  would   be   quite  natural  for 
MacCarthy  to  have  some  of  his  most  substantial  tenants  present 
at  the  drawing  up  of  his  will.     At  Cnoc  an  Chorfhiaidh  there  is 
a  well,  still  pointed  out  as  tobar  Aodhagain,  or  "  Egan's  Well." 
But  he  did  not  always  reside  at  Stagmount.     His  writings 
show   a   marked   intimacy   with    Killarney   and   places   to  the 
west    of    Killarney,    and   one    of   his    most   touching    lyrics   is 
a  vehement  outburst  of  feeling  on  changing  his  residence  to 
Duibbneacha,  beside  Tonn  Toime  (VII.).     He  appears  to  have 
made  periodical  excursions  to  the  houses  of  the  Irish  nobility, 
broken  and  scattered  as  they  then  were,  to  whom  his  reputation 
as  an  ollamh  gave  him  an  easy  introduction.     But  he  had  fallen 
upon  evil  days.     The  nobles  introduced  into  Ireland  by  the 
Cromwellian  and  Williamite  usurpations,  in  the  room  of  the 
old    Milesian    chieftains,    cared    little    for    letters,   much  less 
for  Irish  history  or  legend.     In  the  manuscript  remains  of  the 
Irish  bards  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,   few 
themes  are  more  persistently  dwelt  on  than    the    indifference 
of  the  new  nobles  to  history  or  poetry.     The  hereditary  ollamh 
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of  Lord  Clancarty  winds  up  a  pathetic  lament  for  the 
ruined  chieftains  of  the  Gael,  after  the  disaster  of  the  Boyne, 
by  a  declaration  that  his  occupation  is  gone,  and  that  he  must 
henceforth  take  to  brewing.  Andrew  M'Curtain,  in  moody 
melancholy,  complains  to  Donn  that  the  noblemen  of  his  time 
show  him  the  door  almost  as  soon  as  he  has  entered  their 
houses,  that  they  care  nothing  for  his  verses  or  genealogies. 
In  the  many  laments  for  dead  Irish  chieftains  produced  during 
this  period,  none  of  their  virtues  is  so  much  insisted  on  as  their 
hospitality,  especially  to  the  bardic  tribe.  The  professional 
ollamh  was  practically  a  thing  of  the  past  in  the  opening  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

The  date  of  our  poet's  birth  has  not  been  ascertained  with 
certainty  ;  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong,  however,  if  we  place  it 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  1670.  The  elegy  on  Diarmuid  O'Leary 
(XXII.)  was  composed  between  the  years  1701  and  1706  (see 
Additional  Notes),  and  a  short  elegy  on  Justin  MacCarthy 
(Lord  Mountcashel),  who  died  in  1694,  is  possibly  from 
his  pen  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  had  reached  the  fullness 
of  his  powers  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Further,  it  would  seem  that  most  of  his  works  which  have 
reached  us  were  written  between  the  years  1700  and  1726. 
We  can  fix  the  dates  of  some  more  definitely.  The  poem  placed 
first  in  our  collection  is  dated  1700  in  some  MS.  copies.  John 
Brown,  the  subject  of  a  most  beautiful  and  touching  elegy 
(XIII.) ,  died  on  the  15th  of  August,  1706.  And  this  elegy 
clearly  proves  that,  at  this  date,  O'Rahilly  took  a  most  intense 
interest  in  the  social  war  that  raged  in  Killarney,  in  connexion 
with  the  Kenmare  estate,  and  had  been  watching  with  an 
intelligent  eye  the  events  of  the  previous  decade  of  years.  In 
1709  died  John  Blennerhasset  of  Ballyseedy,  whom  he  laments 
in  a  beautiful  elegy  (XXXIV.).  In  October,  1709,  he  appeals 
to  Donogh  O'Hickey,  of  Limerick,  to  leave  his  native  country 
rather  than  take  "  Abpribasion "  oaths  (XXIV.).  The 
"Assembly  of  Munstermen "  (XX.)  must  have  been  written 
after  1714,  from  the  allusion  it  contains  to  King  George,  and 
the  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  few  stanzas  on  "  Death  "  (XXXIX.). 
In  his  satire  on  Cronin,  he  mentions  the  year  1713  as  the  date 
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at  which  the  strange  parliament  there  described  was  convened. 

Hence,  we  may  conclude  that  this  satire  was  written  in  that 

year    or    soon    afterwards.       The    Epithalamium,    written    for 

Valentine  Brown,  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with  Honoria 

Butler,  of  Kilcash,  was  composed  in  1720.     To  this  same  date 

is  ascribed  a  MS.  of  poem  II.,  according  to  the  catalogue  drawn 

up  for  the  British  Museum.     In  1722,  we  find  the  poet  making 

a  copy  of  Keating's  History  of  Ireland  for  MacSheehy.       This 

copy  is  now  in  the  National  Library,  Kildare  Street,  Dublin. 

O'Callaghan,  whose  loss  he  bewails   in   Poems  XV.  and  XVL, 

died  on  the  24th  of  August,  1724.     In  a  copy  of  the  poem  on 

the  "  Shoes  "  (XVIII.),  preserved  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 

it   is   stated  that   it  was   written   about   1724.     The   beautiful 

reverie  which  begins  "  Gile  na  Gile  "  (IV.)  is  found  in  a  British 

Museum  manuscript  of  the  year  1725  ;  while  Poem  III.,  "  The 

Merchant's  Son,"  if  we  take  it  as  referring  to  the  death    of 

Charles  II.   of    Spain,    must    be    ascribed    to    the    year    1700. 

Charles  died  on  the   1st    of    November    of    that   year.      The 

poem    on  Valentine    Brown  (VIII.)    must    have    been    written 

in    old    age,    when    want    had    pressed    heavily    upon     him. 

Though    we    cannot    determine    the    date    of    the    last    poem 

he   ever  penned,   the  circumstances  attending  its  composition 

are  of  painful  interest.     It  is  certain  that  despondency  weighed 

down  that  great  soul  as  his  end  approached.     He  had  met  with 

bitter    disappointments.     The    nobles    whom    he    immortalized 

had  treated  him  with  cold  neglect.     He  was  pressed  hard  by 

poverty.     But  neither  disappointment  nor  poverty  could  quench 

the  fire  of  genius  that  burned  within  him,  and  seemed  to  blaze 

ever  more  brightly  as  the  clouds  of  sorrow    thickened    above 

his  head.     On  his  bed  of  sickness  (from  which  he  never  rose), 

his  hand  trembling  in  death,  he  penned  an  epistle  to  a  friend 

(XXI.)  which  must  rank  ampng  the  most  interesting  poems  in 

literature.     He  describes  his  want,  his  loneliness,  his  grief,  with 

unapproachable  pathos  ;  and  passes  on  to  the  ruin  of  his  country 

despoiled   of   her   chieftains,    "  since   the   knave   had   won   the 

game  from  the  crowned  king." 

In  the  Barony  of  Magonihy,  whose  centre  is  Killarney,  was 
fought  out  on  a  smaller  scale  the  struggle  between  the  races 

b 
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which  ended  in  the  confiscation  of  Irish  land,  and  in  this 
struggle  we  find  O'Rahilly  actively  engaged.  Nicholas 
Brown,  the  second  Viscount  Kenmare,  was  attainted  for  his 
participation  in  the  Jacobite  war,  and  his  estates  vested  in  the 
Crown.  As  his  children  were  inheritable  under  the  marriage 
settlement,  the  commissioners  entrusted  with  the  management 
and  sale  of  the  forfeited  estates  were  directed,  by  a  Royal 
letter  in  1696,  not  to  let  the  Kenmare  estate  for  a  term  exceeding 
twenty-one  years.  But,  contrary  to  this  order,  the  estate  was 
let  privately  for  sixty-one  years,  far  below  its  value,  to  John 
Blennerhasset,  *  of  Ballyseedy,  and  George  Rogers,  of  Ashgrove, 
County  Cork,  his  brother-in-law,  two  members  of  the  Irish 
Parliament.  This  contract,  no  less  illegal  than  unjust,  had 
it  been  ratified,  would  have  been  fraught  with  the  most  serious 
consequences.  Blennerhasset  and  Rogers  had  intended  to  plant 
the  estate  with  Protestant  settlers,  and  to  elbow  the  Catholic 
Celt  to  crags  and  barren  moorlands.  Their  aim  may  be  gathered 
from  a  memorial  which  they  addressed  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
when  the  validity  of  their  lease  was  called  in  question  by  the 
English  Commission  in  1699.  We  quote  from  that  document 
the  following  : — 

"  We  have  lett  some  farmes  to  English  tenants  that  doe  advance 
some  thinge,  and  wee  hope  when  the  estate  is  settled,  and  the  Protestant 
tenants  may  think  themselves  safe  in  setting  down  there,  that  wee  shall 
be  able  to  raise  the  king's  rent,  and  reserve  a  farme  to  ourselves,  which 
wee  think  wee  well  deserve  for  so  considerable  an  undertaking  ;  for  wee 
could  without  losses,  trouble,  or  hazard,  manage  two  Protestant  counties 
near  Dublin  sooner  than  this  estate  among  so  many  ungovernable  and 
disingenuous  people." 

The  memorial  goes  on  to  show  what  a  great  loss  his  Majesty 
would  incur  by  the  invalidation  of  the  contract,  and  continues  : — 

"  So  that  were  it  not  on  a  publique  account  more  than  a  private 
interest  wee  would  not  undertake  the  trouble  of  communication  with  so 
wicked  and  barbarous  a  people  for  even  the  profitt  wee  expect.     Truly 


*  Blennerhasset,  in  spite  of  his  action  on  this  occasion,  was  popular 
with  the  Catholics  and  Jacobites,  and  O'Rahilly  composed  a  óne_elegy 
on  his  death  in  1709  (XXXIV.). 
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it  is  not  so  valuable  but  wee  would  surrender  it,  but  that  wee  have 
engaged  so  many  Protestants,  and  wee  have  other  considerable  interests 
of  our  own  estates  and  leased  lands  that  do  adjoyne  it,  that  makes  it 
agree  with  our  interest  and  inclination  to  have  that  country  planted 
with  Protestants."  "  In  playne  English,"  it  continues,  "  this  is  no  more 
than  a  tryall  of  skill  whether  Kerry  shall  be  a  Protestant  or  an  Irish 
plantation  or  not.  Their  priest  Connellan,  the  other  day,  told  his 
parishioners  at  Mass  that  nowe  they  may  with  cheerfulness  repair  their 
M^ss  house,  for  that  their  old  master,  the  Lord  Kenmare,  meaning  Sir 
Nicholas  Browne,  would  soon  have  the  estate  again."  (See  Miss  Hickson's 
Old  Kerry  Records,  2nd  series,  pp.  122-124.) 

The  contract  was  quashed  ;  and  in  1703,  at  the  sale  of  the 
forfeited  estates,  at  Chichester  House,  Dublin,  the  estate  was 
sold  to  John  Asgill,  during  the  lifetime  of  Sir  Nicholas  Brown. 
The  official  entry  is  as  follows  : — 

"  All  the  estates  of  the  Lord  Kenmare  in  the  province  of  Munster 
vested  in  the  trustees  were  sold  to  Mr.  John  Asgill,  April  13th,  1703, 
the  buyer  to  pay  all  the  incumbrances  and  to  have  all  arrears  of  rent  and 
Sir  Michael  Creagh's  judgment  due  to  the  Trustees  for  ^1000,  and  the 
woods,  as  per  particulars  affixed,  lying  in  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Kerry." 

John  Asgill,  the  purchaser,  had  a  strange  career.  An 
Englishman,  bred  to  the  law,  he  scented  from  afar  the  litigation 
that  arose  from  the  confiscations  that  followed  the  Revolution. 
He  had  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Brown,  and,  in 
1703,  had  obtained  a  seat  in  the  Irish  Parliament.  But  that 
pious  body,  shocked  at  an  absurd  pamphlet  he  had  published, 
voted  it  a  blasphemous  libel,  and  he  was  expeUed  from  the 
House.  A  few  years  later  he  entered  the  English  House  of 
Commons  ;  but  his  unlucky  pamphlet  was  not  forgotten.  The 
Commons  ordered  it  to  be  publicly  burnt,  and  the  author  was 
expelled. 

The  struggle  of  the  Kings  which  ended  in  the  Boyne 
defeat  (XXXV.,  1  247)  had  its  effect  even  in  the  remotest  corner 
of  the  island.  Eoghan  MacCarthy,  son  of  Cormac  Riabhach, 
who  may  have  been  the  poet's  immediate  landlord  at  the  time, 
was  deprived  of  his  smaU  estate  at  Lisnagawn,  which  was  portion 
of  the  Kenmare  dominions,  and  the  Egars  and  "  Muiris  " 
installed  in  his  stead.   The  poet  blazes  forth  into  a  poem,  elegiac 
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in  form,  of  great  beauty,  in  which  pathos  and  sarcasm  alternate. 
He  pours  out  his  scorn  on  the  "  tribe  of  the  sheep  "  who  were 
supplanting  the  old  nobility.  Naturally  this  event  touched  him 
deeply  from  the  relation  in  which  his  family  stood  to  the 
MacCarthys.  This,  however,  was  but  an  instance  of  the  violence 
and  disorder  that  reigned  through  the  Kenmare  estate  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  vested  in  the  Crown. 

In  the  confusion  that  ensued,  consequent  on  a  change  of 
landlords  over  so  important  an  estate,  some  Irishmen  sought 
to  enrich  themselves,  and  rise  on  the  ruin  of  the  Catholic  and 
Jacobite  viscount.  Among  these,  two  are  singled  out  by 
O'Rahilly  as  special  objects  of  his  wrath.  Timothy  Cronin 
had  been  a  collector  of  hearth-money  to  Lord  Kenmare,  and 
Murtogh  Griffin  acted  as  administrator  to  Lady  Helen,  his 
wife,  during  his  attainder.  Griffin,  who  hailed  from  the  county 
of  Clare,  had  become  a  Protestant  and  aspired  to  be  a  landlord. 
He  built  himself  a  goodly  mansion  in  Killarney,  where  he 
settled  down  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  wealth  which  he  derived 
from  his  "freehold  lands,"  which  were  ah  "part  of  the  lands 
forfeited  by  the  late  Revolution  in  this  Kingdome,"  one  farm 
he  held  being  Lisnagawn,  the  patrimony  of  Eoghan  Mac  Carthy 
Riabhach,  of  which  he  had  obtained  possession  by  questionable 
means.  His  kinsman,  Eamonn,  a  magistrate,  lived  also  in  Kil- 
larney. Cronin,  though  remaining  a  Catholic,  found  no  difficulty 
in  abjuring  the  Pretender.  These  individuals  are  interesting, 
not  only  for  the  important  part  they  played  in  these  troubled 
times,  but  also  as  being  typical  of  the  class  of  upstarts  peculiar 
to  that  epoch,  and  much  light  is  thrown  on  their  character 
and  transactions  by  the  Eachtra  Thaidhg  Dhuibh  (p.  291)  and 
the  documents  given  in  the  Appendix. 

In  the  "  Eachtra,"  or  history  of  the  transactions  of  Cronin, 
he  represents  that  personage  as  addressing  his  followers  in  these 
polite  and  outspoken  word's  : — * 

"  Ye  black,  bold,  vehement,  ill-mannered  bodachs,"  said  Tadhg, 
"  was  it  not  enough  for  you  that  I  banished  Lord  Kenmare  from  his  country 


*  A  bo-OACA  -oubA,  '0Á11A,  -]C.     See  p.  291  for  original  text 
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by  my  cunning  and  my  tricks,  and  that  I  gave  his  daughter  and  his 
lordship  to  his  inveterate  enemy  ?  And  it  was  not  through  a  desire  to 
serve  either  of  them,  as  I  knew  that  I  could  twist  that  old  gentleman, 
John  Asgill,  on  my  finger,  and  that  I  would  have  the  profits  of  the  estate 
myself,  as  I  have  ;  for  I  never  had  a  master  whom  I  did  not  deprive  of 
his  inheritance  which  I  kept  myself  in  his  stead.  At  first  I  collected 
hearth  money.  I  was  not  a  slow  villain  at  that  trade.  I  did  not  leave 
a  cabin  without  plundering,  and  I  gave  no  return  for  that  money  but 
wrangling  and  dispute." 

Then  Tadhg  proceeds  to  tell  how  he  had  ruined  the  inhabi- 
tants of  O'Keeffe's  and  O'Callaghan's  districts,  evicting  the 
inhabitants  for  hearth-money,  until  the  whole  region  became 
a  wilderness.  What  the  poet  thought  of  Griffin  is  sufficiently 
obvious  from  the  mock  elegy  with  which  he  soothed  his  manes 
(XVII.). 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  woods  in  this  estate  as  be- 
coming the  property  of  Asgill.  It  would  seem  that  some  of 
his  under-agents  were  interested  in  cutting  them  down  before 
the  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Browns,  and  a  com- 
plaint was  made  that  £20,000  worth  of  timber  was  destroyed. 
Trees  newly  felled  were  sold  at  sixpence  each. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  1706,  soon  after  the  estate  had 
changed  hands,  and  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  barony  were 
ablaze  with  indignation  at  the  attempted  introduction  of 
Protestant  planters,  and  at  the  ruin  of  the  woods,  brought 
about  for  selfish  ends  by  designing  upstarts,  died  Captain 
Brown  of  Ardagh,  who  had  long  been  manager  of  the  estate 
and  had  been  a  member  of  Parliament  for  Tralee  in  1689.  In 
the  course  of  a  beautiful  elegy  on  the  deceased  (XIII.), 
O'Rahilly  pours  out  his  wrath,  like  lava,  on  the  heads  of  the 
plunderers  of  the  people.  Captain  Brown's  connexion  with 
Lord  Muskery  and  his  wife's  relation  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
were  not  likely  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  poet. 

In  the  second  stanza  he  hints  at  the  undue  violence  of  the 
new  masters  : — 

A  bÁip,  -do  riieALLAif   teAC  Ap  LócpAttn, 
■pÁb  Áp  n-AjVbAif\  A|\  nibAilxe  'f  Ap  -oceopAnri, 

5Á|\T)A    Aj\    •OCeAC    A]\    mbAtt    'p    Ap    mbÓÍACC, 

Ap  pcÁc  poitri  pceAriAib  yeAncA  póipne. 

xin.   5-8. 
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The  same  idea  is  developed  in  two  or  three  succeeding 
stanzas.  The  people  have  now  no  lord  but  the  God  of  glory ; 
the  woods  are  cut  down,  a  pitiable  sight.  Then  the  high 
military  genius  of  the  deceased  is  dwelt  on,  and  a  company  of 
rivers  chant  a  melancholy  chorus  at  his  death.  But  the  poet 
turns  from  these,  more  pained  at  the  weeping  of  Brown,  now 
in  servitude  abroad,  and  the  weeping  of  the  widow  of  high 
lineage.  Then,  with  withering  sarcasm,  he  describes  the  sad 
plight  to  which  the  estate  of  the  Browns  had  been  reduced  : — 

A-óbAn   UAbAin  buAi-óeAncA  'r  bnóngoib, 
AcnuA'ó  tuic  if  tnbc  gAti  ceor\A, 

tTléA'OUJA'Ó   T>1An    AJ\    C1AC   'fAH    cóije 

CÍor  bun  t>feA]\Ami   aj  Ar-jibt  ■dá  ooirhneArh. 

ATI    X>A|\A    C6f   -DO    ÓpÁTÓ   ATI    ctn^e: 

5píor:Á  1f  CA"Ó5  1   bpei'óm  'r  1   móncur, 
Lén  -oíbrveA-ó  An  fAoiúe  rnójvóA 
Ar  a  breAnAiiiiAib   CAince  if  cónA. 

1r  -oiúcneAc   rjAn  jccnbbce  An  reoÓA*, 
1r  mAiLír  Cai'ój  aj  A'ÓAinc  man  rmób  "oub, 
5An  ArhnAr  CÁ  a   gceann  'r  a  -ouórt  teir, 
Ón  bÁ  •o'imcig  fciAc  uAnnAró  na  rbóijce. 

xiii.   81-92. 

Asgill,  the  new  proprietor,  had  troubles  of  his  own.  While 
he  was  the  cause  of  angry  scenes  in  the  Legislatures  of  both 
England  and  Ireland,  his  underlings  in  Kerry,  men  of  the 
stamp  of  Cronin  and  Griffin,  got  what  they  could  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  woods,  or  by  the  extortion  of  hearth-money.  The 
years  went  by  in  sorrow  and  suffering  for  the  Catholic  Celt, 
whom  the  law  never  recognized  except  for  purposes  of  insult 
and  plunder.  Men  driven  from  their  homes  throughout  the 
country  retired  to  the  fastnesses  of  the  woods  and  mountains, 
and  there  offered  a  desultory  resistance  to  the  execution  of 
the  laws  framed  by  a  faction  to  plunder  and  insult  them. 

In  1720  Lord  Kenmare  (Sir  Nicholas  Brown)  died,  and 
his  son  Valentine  was  now  undisputed  owner  of  the  estate. 
In  this  year  O'Rahilly  voiced  the  public  joy  in  a  beautiful 
epithalamium  for  his  marriage  with  Colonel  Butler's  daughter 
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(XXX.).  Twenty  years  of  anxiety  and  fear  and  suffering  had 
passed ;  and  the  dream  of  Blennerhasset  and  Rogers — a 
Protestant  plantation  in  Magonihy — had  vanished  into  thin 
air. 

Froude,  referring  to  this  period,  or  a  little  later,  declared 
Killarney  to  be  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland.  The 
classics  were  taught,  and  aspirants  to  Holy  Orders  were  trained 
in  scholastic  discipline,  and  the  intricate  laws  of  Gaelic  poetry 
were  carefully  studied  there.  The  cause  of  Sir  Nicholas  Brown 
was  the  cause  of  enlightened  freedom  and  true  toleration  ; 
but  there  were  others  of  the  local  gentry  who  favoured  the 
progress  of  the  Catholic  Celt.  O'Rahilly,  in  the  tract  from 
which  we  have  already  quoted,  mentions  four  as  the  only  ones 
who  had  the  true  spirit  of  fairmindedness.  Cronin,  in  the 
speech  to  which  we  have  referred  above,  declares  that  if  four 
traitors  who  were  in  the  country  were  in  his  power  he  could 
sleep  sound  ;  they  are  Lavellin,  Colonel  White,  Ned  Herbert, 
and  William  Crosby.  Of  these,  Lavellin  and  Colonel  White 
had  married  sisters  to  Helen,  wife  of  Sir  Nicholas  Brown.  In 
the  intended  depositions  of  Sylvester  O'Sullivan,  the  informer, 
we  have  the  names  of  several  popish  school-masters  in 
Killarney  whom  he  declares  to  have  been  "  well  versed  in  the 
liberal  sciences."  One  of  these,  indeed  his  own  partner  in 
academic  labours,  he  accused  before  Lord  Fitzmaurice  of  Ross 
Castle  "  of  carrying  arms,  school-teaching,  and  other  heavy 
crimes."  But  the  scholastic  services  of  Sylvester  were  dispensed 
with  after  he  had,  on  the  23rd  of  February,  1729,  "  publicly 
renounced  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome  "  in  the  Protestant 
Church  at  Killarney. 

Sylvester  O'Sullivan  states  in  a  memorial,  which  he  styles 
"  depositions  ready  to  be  sworn,"  that  Archdeacon  Lauder 
who  sat  among  other  magistrates  to  hear  his  complaint,,  spoke 
as  follows,  in  a  great  "  huff  and  fury  "  : — 

"  How  now,  you  rogue  !  Do  you  think  to  get  any  justice  against  the 
county  Kerry  gentlemen  who  are  all  in  a  knot,  and  even  baffle  the  very 
judges  on  the  circuit  ?  Nay,  you  are  mistaken  ;  our  bare  words  are  taken 
and  preferred  before  the  Government  before  the  depositions  of  a  thousand 
such  evidences  who  have  no  friends  to  back  'em.     This  is  not  France, 
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that  severe  country  where  the  king's  interest  is  so  strictly  maintained. 
No  !  this  is  Kerry,  where  we  do  what  we  please.  We'll  teach  you  some 
Kerry  law,  my  friend,  which  is  to  give  no  right  and  take  no  wrong."* 

In  spite  of  any  arguments  that  may  be  founded  on  this 
speech,  it  is  certain  that,  though  many  of  the  Protestant  gentry 
sided  with  the  Catholics  against  the  Government,  racial  and 
religious  animosities  ran  high,  as  the  story  told  in  XLIII. 
sufficiently  proves. 

The  Catholic  Celt  of  Magonihy,  however,  had  something 
more  substantial  to  rely  on  than  the  good-will  of  time-serving 
magistrates.  There  were  true  hearts  and  stout  arms  in  the 
fastnesses  of  the  mountains  to  defend  his  cause.  Glenflesk 
is  a  valley  bounded  by  mountains  of  savage  grandeur,  and 
watered  by  the  Flesk,  a  river  celebrated  in  song  and  story. 
Near  the  entrance  of  the  glen  stands  the  castle  of  Killaha, 
which  was  for  generations  inhabited  by  the  O'Donoghues  of 
the  Glen.  Perhaps  no  Irish  chieftain  so  successfully  preserved 
his  clan  from  the  ravages  of  the  freebooter.  No  Irish  chieftain 
was  served  with  more  devoted  loyalty.  Nature  had  done 
much — she  had  reared  lofty  walls  of  rock  on  either  side  ;  she 
had  indented  the  mountains  with  convenient  recesses,  whither 
the  outlaw  might  betake  him  till  the  storm  he  had  raised  had 
blown  over.  But  it  was  in  the  strong  arm  of  the  indomitable 
race  that  acknowledged  him  as  lord,  as  well  as  in  his  own  up- 
rightness and  courage,  that  O'Donoghue  found  his  chief  strength. 
He  was  not  wealthy  ;  but  he  lived  ever  among  his  people — their 
cause  was  his  cause.  He  hated  Castle  proclamations  and  decrees 
with  a  traditional  hatred.  It  was  in  vain  that  his  estate  was 
declared  forfeit  under  Cromwell.  The  undertakers,  in  all 
probability,  never  even  beheld  the  slopes  of  Derrynasaggart 
or  the  lake  of  Foiladown.  One  of  the  sweetest  and  most 
vigorous  of  Gaelic  poets  reigned  at  Killaha  during  the  Re- 
storation and  Revolution  periods.  His  poems  breathe  the 
spirit    of   manly    independence. f     In   the   stress   of    the  penal 


*  For   a  full   account   of  this  remarkable  document,   see   Old    Kerry 
Records,  2nd  series,  pp.   177-186. 

•f  See  'OÁncA  SeAppAi-ó  uí  "óonncAt>A  ah  ^LeAntiA,  edited  by  Dinneen. 
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days,  when  unjust  forfeitures  had  forced  many  a  good  Irishman 
from  the  home  of  his  ancestors,  the  hospitable  chieftain  of  the 
Glen  welcomed  them  with  open  arms.  O'Donoghue's  house 
was  a  safe  haven  for  persecuted  bards,  and  the  chieftain 
himself  a  generous  patron  of  the  Muses.  A  grateful  poet 
has  left  a  vivid  picture  of  life  in  Killaha  Castle  during  the 
days  of  the  | Revolution,  when  Geoffrey  O'Donoghue,  himself 
a  poet  and  wit  of  a  high  order,  extended  an  open-hearted 
welcome  to  his  brother  bards  : — 

tnún  SéAj?n&iT>  be  céA-OAito  if  jAinjM-c  oi-oce, 
tnú|\  cpé-iceAc  be  céAt>Aib  'tiA  ^CAncAn  lAoi-óée, 
ttlú|\  féAfCAc   ip  -péile  'tiA  jcAicceAn  jríoncA, 
tYlúf\  TDéA|\CAc  nA   néij-pe  Le  caca   ■óío'La. 

■Oún   cbéine  'nA  béijceAn  An   bAitnn   bíotriCA, 
"Otm  béice  be  g]\é&fAib  aj\  bnAUAib  ■pío'OA, 

X)Ún     éAfCAfO    -pÁ    ■péA'OAl'b     T»0    tTIACAlb    ■píoJ'DA, 

"Oún  jnéiúpe  nÁn  céAntiA-6  a  ■ocAbAipc  -0'  Aoií>eATÍ)Aib. 

Cúinc  Laoc^a-ó  gAn  uj\aocat>  ■oo  TjAjAn  bío'óbA'ó, 
CÚi]\c  óaccac  An  cpéin-pin.  nÁj\  C0151IL  míonA, 
Cúinc  béAnfAc  'iia  -péminic  aj  -pneAfcAb  fAoice. 
Cúiuc  aouac  An  jAcfOALbnoJ  tf  fAinr-in^  AOibmn. 

The  house  of  Geoffrey — short  seems  the  night  to  hundreds  ; 
House  of  accomplishments,  in  which  songs  are  sung  to  harps  ; 
House  of  festivity  and  hospitality,  in  which  ■wines  are  drunk  ; 
House  of  bestowing,  in  which  bards  are  rewarded  substantially. 

Stronghold  of  the  clergy,  where  Latin  is  fluently  read  ; 
Stronghold,  where  the  maidens  embroider  silken  robes  ; 
Stronghold,  liberal  in  dispensing  gems  to  sons  of  princes  ; 
Stronghold  of  gifts  unceasingly  given  to   guests. 

Mansion  of  heroes,  unsubdued  by  wicked  threats  ; 

Mansion  of  wonders,  of  the  valiant  man  who  stored  not  jewels  ; 

Mansion  of  verses  freely  running  to  honour  nobles  ; 

Mansion  of  airiness  is  the  Gaelic  dwelling,  roomy  and  delightful. 

The  Glen  became  the  home  of  "  Tories,  Robbers,  and 
Rapparees,  Persons  of  the  Romish  Religion,  out  in  arms  and 
upon  their  keeping."     It  was  these  Tories  that  made  it  secure 
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to  carry  on  the  crime  of  school  teaching  in  Killarney.  A  few 
extracts  from  the  correspondence  with  Dublin  Castle,  of  some 
Kerry  magistrates  and  others,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  part 
played  by  Glenflesk  and  its  Chieftain,  in  the  social  struggle 
whose  centre  was  Killarney,  and  in  whose  vortex  the  years  of 
our  poet's  manhood  were  passed- 

Colonel  Maurice  Hussey,  himself  a  Jacobite,  writes,  on  the 
26th  of  December,  1702,  from  Flesk  Bridge: — "The  Tories 
in  the  province  are  lately  grown  highwaymen,  that  is,  most 
of  them  horsemen  ;  I  find  that  there  are  now  about  fifteen  or 
sixteen."  In  the  same  year  he  writes  again  to  the  Castle 
secretary,  Joshua  Dawson : — "  Tories  are  skulking  up  and 
down  in  couples,  but  I  have  taken  good  care  to  prevent  their 
getting  into  the  mountains — the  chief  of  the  Rapparees  were 
twice  sett  by  twice  their  own  number  of  soldiers  from  Rosse, 
yet  they  escaped,  a  shameful  thing  to  be  related.  I  do  not 
care  to  be  the  author  of  it,  but  'tis  true."  Hussey,  who  was  a 
Catholic,  further  asserts  that  he  has  "  an  English  heart  still, 
though  born  and  miserably  bred  in  Ireland." 

In  1708  it  was  expected,  on  all  sides,  that  the  Pretender 
would  visit  the  west  coast  of  Ii  eland,  and  Colonel  Hedges,  of 
Macroom  (II.  45),  who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Ross 
Castle,  proceeded  to  administer  the  oath  of  abjuration  to 
Catholics  in  the  various  towns.  Many  Catholic  gentlemen, 
on  refusing  it,  were  imprisoned.  Colonel  Hedges,  writing  to 
Dawson,  says  : — "  Some  Irish  gentlemen  have  very  freely  taken 
the  oath,  and  others  will,  but  the  proprietors  and  idle  persons, 
and  such  as  served  King  James  and  are  poor,  and  all  the  priests, 
are  the  persons  who  are  universally  and  entirely  disposed  to 
assist  the  Pretender  or  any  Popish  interest."  The  Pretender 
scare  blew  over  for  the  time,  but  many  gentlemen  and  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people  had  openly  taken  their  side.  We  can 
easily  understand  our  poet's  rage  against  the  Cronins,  father 
and  son,  from  such  recommendations  as  the  following  : — "  I 
take  leave  to  ask,"  wrote  Hedges  to  Dawson,  in  1711,  "for  a 
license  (to  carry  arms)  for  Darby  Cronine,  who,  though  a  papist, 
has  been  employed  by  me  for  several  years  past,  and  took  the 
oath  of  abjuration." 
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In  a  letter,  dated  the  28th  of  February,  1712,  addressed  to 
Murtogh  Griffin,  Hussey  says  : — "  The  Rapps  of  Glenflesk, 
the  sure  refuge  of  all  the  thieves  and  tories  of  the  country, 
are  up  by  night  and  are  guilty  of  all  the  violence  and  villanies 
imaginable,  and  it  will  be  always  so,  till  nine  parts  of  ten  of 
O'Donoghue's  followers  are  proclaimed  and  hanged  on  gibbets 
upon  the  spott."  The  untamable  spirit  of  Timothy  andFinneen 
O'Donoghue  was  a  source  of  constant  alarm  to  such  time-servers 
as  Hedges.  To  these  were  joined  now  Francis  Eagar,  a 
Protestant,  who  had  married  their  sister.  On  June  the  8th, 
1714,  Hedges  writes : — "  Timothy  and  Florence  (Finneen) 
O'Donoghue  and  Philip  O'Sullivan,  of  Glenflesk,  papists,  have 
fire-arms  and  swords,  as  I  am  credibly  informed." 

The  death  of  Queen  Anne  did  not  by  any  means  diminish 
the  strain  to  which  Castle  law  was  subject  in  Kerry.  Hedges, 
as  yet  unaware  of  the  important  event,  writes  on  August  4th, 
1714,  to  Dawson  : — 

"  The  Protestants  of  Killarney,  besides  those  which  are  linked  with 
the  O'Donoghue,  do  not  exceed  a  dozen  ;  there  are  but  four  in  the  county 
adjacent." 

He  means,  no  doubt,  families.  In  a  census  taken  by  Philip 
Anderson,  Clerk  of  the  Commissioners  of  Array,  in  1692,  the 
number  of  Protestants  in  Magonihy  is  given  as  82,  while  the 
Catholics  number  1,587.  Hedges  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
magistrates  are  in  terror  of  their  persons,  and  far  from  putting 
the  laws  in  force,  and  adds  : — 

"  Old  O'Donoghue  told  Mr.  Griffin  (a  magistrate)  to  his  face  that  he 
hoped  soon  to  see  the  time  when  he  and  his  would  pull  out  his  throat, 
and  he  often  bragged  that  he  had  500  men  at  his  command." 

On  the  23rd  of  August,  the  accession  of  George  I.  having 
become  known,  Hedges  writes  an  account  of  his  exertions  to 
proclaim  the  new  Sovereign.  "  The  court  leet  began  last 
Saturday  at  Killarney,  and  I  hear  the  papists  are  taking  the 
oaths  of  fidelity  and  allegiance  to  his  majesty  with  seeming 
cheerfulness."      But    he    has    only    two    names    to    mention. 
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"  Timothy  Croneen  and  his  son  Darby  Croneen  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  took  and  subscribed  the  adjuracon 
oath  the  first  day  of  the  sessions."  Finneen  O'Donoghue,  he 
says,  was  the  person  he  feared  to  be  most  troublesome,  but  it 
was  satisfactory  to  learn  from  this  formidable  opponent  of 
unjust  laws  that  "  about  a  dozen  gun  barrels  were  lately 
wrought  into  reap-hooks  by  a  smith  in  Glenflesk,  which  he 
was  told  were  rusty  old  barrels  found  in  a  hollow  tree." 
O'Rahilly  addresses  one  of  his  sweetest  odes  (XI.)  to  this 
Finneen.  O'Donoghue,  and  describes  graphically  the  part  he 
played  in  resisting  the  execution  of  the  penal  laws. 

Another  power  in  the  county  at  this  period,  but  one  of 
whom  O'Rahilly  speaks  with  distrust,  was  Domhnall  O'Mahony, 
of  Dunloe,  with  his  formidable  band  of  fair  esses.  In  1706, 
the  poet  had  soothed  the  ghost  of  John  O'Mahony,  Domhnall's 
second  cousin,  with  one  of  his  splendid  elegies  (XIV.)  ;  but 
in  Domhnall  himself  he  reposed  no  confidence.  He  represents 
Cronin  in  the  "  Eachtra  Thaidhg  Dhuibh  "  as  impanelling  a 
jury  of  the  upstarts,  including  such  names  as  Gervais  of  Carbery 
and  Tadhg  Mac  Cuinn,  ancestor  to  the  present  Earl  of  Dunraven, 
but  the  first  name  of  the  twelve  is  Domhnall  O'Mahony,  of 
Dunloe.  This  personage  seems  to  have  been  a  real  power  in 
the  county.  He  was  a  Catholic  and  tenant  to  the  Earl  of 
Shelbourne,  but  he  had  abjured  the  Pretender,  and  the  number 
of  his  own  subjects  was  estimated  at  "  three  thousand  persons 
all  of  the  Pope's  religion."  He  had  disciplined  his  dependents 
as  an  army,  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  swoop  down  on 
the  objects  of  his  displeasure.  If  we  may  believe  the  evidence 
of  Kennedy,  quit-rent  collector,  only  a  dozen  of  Mahony's 
tenants  were  Leinster  Protestants.  "  So  may  it  please  you 
Excie  and  Lopps,"  adds  Kennedy,  "  the  said  Mahony  and  his 
mobb  of  Fairesses  are  so  dreaded  by  his  mighty  power  that 
noe  Papist  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  hath  the  like."  * 


*  For  a  fuller  picture  of  life  in  Kerry  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
chapter  entitled  "  Kerry  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  in  Miss  Hickson's 
Old  Kerry  Records,  Second  Series,  on  which  the  writer  of  the  preceding 
account  has  largely  drawn. 
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Such  were  the  scenes  amid  which  our  poet  lived  and  sang. 
He  watched  his  country,  all  torn  and  blood-stained,  entering 
within  the  shadow  of  an  inhuman  persecution,  and  did  not 
live  to  see  her  even  partially  emerge.  He  often  connected  his 
own  hardships — notwithstanding  his  profession  as  ollamh — 
with  those  of  his  country,  and  traced  both  to  the  same  source, 
and  in  his  death-bed  poem  he  bewails  both  together.  He  is 
beyond  all  others  the  poet  of  the  ancient  Irish  nobility,  who 
despises  upstarts,  and  gives  no  quarter  to  any  man  who  sacri- 
fices honour  and  faith  for  wealth  and  power. 

O'Rahilly  was  well  versed  in  the  learning  current  in  his 
native  district  ;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  classics  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  allusions  to  classical  topics  to  be  found  in  his 
writings.  The  extent  of  his  knowledge  of  English  we  cannot 
accurately  ascertain  ;  but  from  allusions  and  quotations  in  his 
prose  it  would  seem  that  he  was  at  home  in  that  language. 
His  knowledge  of  Irish  was  unquestionably  profound.  His 
command  of  that  tongue  was  such  as  natural  genius  alone, 
without  extensive  study,  could  not  give,  and  has  rarely  been 
equalled.  A  deep  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Irish 
language  is,  O'Curry  testifies,  evinced  by  the  "  Eachtra 
Chloinne  Thomais."  Nor  can  less  be  said  of  the  "  Eachtra 
Thaidhg  Dhuibh  "  or  of  the  lyrics  and  elegies  printed  in  this 
volume.  His  familiarity  with  all  the  legendary  lore  that 
illumines  the  dawn  of  Irish  history  is  shown  in  his  elegies, 
and  must  have  been  the  result  of  wide  reading  and  a  tenacious 
memory.  He  had  an  ardent  passion  for  genealogy,  but 
differed  from  ordinary  genealogists  in  this,  that  he  quickened 
the  dry  bones  of  a  pedigree  with  the  life  of  poetry.  We 
have  already  seen  how  an  education  could  be  procured  in 
Kerry  even  when  school  teaching  was  a  serious  crime  against 
the  law.  Indeed  Egan  seems  to  have  been  the  most  learned 
ollamh  of  his  day.  His  quaint  account  of  the  learned  meet- 
ings in  O'Callaghan's  house  (XV.),  where  every  great  name 
in  Europe  came  under  discussion,  cannot  be  considered  as 
exaggerated,  if  we  remember  that  men  like  the  poet  himself 
were  of  the  company.  Indeed,  so  highly  did  the  popular 
voice  esteem  his  genealogical  talents  that    even    in    our    own 
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day  a  quotation  from  one  of  his  elegies  has  been  regarded 
as  proving  a  kinship,  remote  and  shadowy  in  most  cases,  between 
families. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  at  first  in  good  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  his  poverty  at  the  end  of  his  life  was  extreme. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  read  his  death-bed  poem  (XXL),  to 
which  allusion  has  been  already  made,  without  tears.  Here 
he  appears  as  one  wanting  help,  and  yet  too  proud  to  beg. 
He  will  not  be  seen  at  the  doors  of  the  new  nobility.  He 
laments  the  loss  of  the  true  chieftains  in  terms  of  matchless 
pathos.  He  had  tried  Sir  Valentine  Brown  (VIII.),  but  he 
was  repulsed;  his  "  feAtiA-^ofc  u&t "  must  henceforth  vainly 
weep  for  the  generous  nobles  of  the  "  CÁj\c'--puiL."  In  the 
poem  on  the  "  Shoes,"  with  which  he  was  presented  by 
O'Donoghue  Dubh  (XVIII.)  his  soul  appears  overcast  with 
the  shadow  of  dire  poverty.  The  tone  is  subdued  ;  the  humour 
is  grim  ;  and  in  the  concluding  lines  he  expresses  openly  his 
distress  and  desolateness.  It  was  probably  one  of  his  latest 
poems.  It  is  remarkable  in  this  poet  that  the  verses  he 
produced  in  an  old  age  of  sorrow  and  poverty  are  more  fiery 
and  vigorous  than  his  earlier  productions. 

After  the  lapse  of  nearly  200  years  Egan's  memory  is  fresh 
to-day  in  many  parts  of  Munster,  and  would  have  been  far 
fresher  and  more  vivid  were  it  not  that  the  language  in  which 
he  wrote,  and  in  which  his  witty  sayings  were  recorded,  has 
decayed  throughout  almost  the  entire  province. 

Though  little  of  biographical  value  has  reached  us  con- 
cerning him,  still  certain  traits  of  his  character  have  been 
placed  in  a  strong  light  by  oral  tradition.  It  appears  that 
affected  simplicity  formed  a  strong  feature  of  his  character. 
He  delighted  in  acting  as  a  simpleton  until  he  had  secured  his 
object,  and  then  in  impressing  on  the  bystanders  the  success 
of  his  practical  joke  by  making  a  display  of  his  learning.  On 
one  occasion  he  entered  a  book-shop  in  Cork,  and  asked  the 
price  of  the  books  that  lay  on  the  counter  in  a  tone  of  voice 
and  with  a  gesture  that  led  the  bookseller  to  imagine  he  was 
dealing  with  a  fool.  At  length  he  asked  with  much  timidity 
the  price  of  a  large  expensive  classical  work  exhibited  there. 
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The  bookseller,  with  a  look  of  pitying  contempt,  handed  him 
the  book,  and  said,  "  You  will  get  it  for  nothing  if  you  can 
only  read  it."  The  poet  took  the  book,  and  to  confirm  the 
seller  in  his  error  opened  it,  and  held  it  before  him  with  the 
pages  inverted  ;  and,  when  the  bargain  had  been  duly  ratified, 
set  it  properly  before  him  and  read  it  aloud  with  a  facility 
that  amazed  the  bystanders  and  confounded  the  bookseller, 
who  perceived  he  had  been  made  the  victim  of  a  practical  joke. 

When  he  attended  fairs,  and  on  such  public  occasions,  it  is 
said  that  he  usually  wore  a  "  sugan  "  round  his  waist.  Indeed, 
in  one  of  his  prose  satires,  when  describing  the  dress  adopted 
by  Clan  Thomas,  he  appears  to  allude  to  this  cincture.  He 
delighted  in  passing  for  a  foolish  clown  amongst  the  buyers 
from  Cork  and  Limerick  who  frequented  the  fairs,  and  to  whom 
he  was  known  only  by  reputation.  His  constant  reply  to  such 
strangers,  if  they  happened  to  price  his  cattle,  was,  '"OuUAi-pc 
mo  m&tAMp  Viom  ^An  -\ax>  x>o  "óíot  5AT1  av\  méiT)  feo,"  and  thus 
they  were  led  to  imagine  that  he  was  a  mere  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  an  absent  mother. 

On  one  occasion  a  certain  Limerick  stranger,  named 
Shinkwin,  was  completely  deceived  by  his  language  and 
manner.  Shinkwin,  it  seems,  bought  some  cattle  from  the 
poet,  whom  he  regarded  as  a  fool,  and  imagined  from  the 
replies  to  some  questions  he  asked  that  the  cattle  were  in 
calf.  Afterwards,  as  he  passed  along  the  street,  he  observed 
this  "  fool  "  discussing  with  great  volubility  and  vehemence 
some  questions  of  history  with  a  local  gentleman.  He  inquired 
who  that  man  was,  and  was  told  that  he  was  Egan  O'Rahilly. 
On  hearing  this — for  the  poet  was  well  known  by  reputation 
throughout  Munster — he  exclaimed,  "O'pÁg  foin  t>4  SÁn  "oái^  45 
Sinmcín,  "  That  leaves  Shinkwin  with  cows  not  in  calf."  This 
expression  has  passed  into  a  proverb. 

O'Rahilly  is  also  popularly  remembered  as  an  unrivalled 
satirist.  He  belonged  to  what  Eoghan  Ruadh  O'Sullivan  called 
"  Muintir  Chainte."  In  a  period  of  Irish  history  anterior  to 
that  we  are  considering,  satirists  were  supposed  to  be  able  to 
raise  three  blisters  on  the  individual  whom  they  abused  if  he 
deserved  the  satire  ;  stories  are  told  of  our  poet  which  attribute 
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to  his  satire  still  greater  power.  It  is  said  that,  like  Archilochus 
of  old,  he  killed  a  man  by  the  venom  of  his  satire,  and  that 
a  fierce  attempt  was  made  to  satirize  himself ;  that  he  laboured 
the  livelong  night  to  neutralize  its  effects  ;  and  that  when 
morning  came  he  asked  his  daughter  to  look  out  and  reconnoitre. 
The  daughter  brought  word  that  some  of  his  cattle  had  perished 
during  the  night.  The  poet,  on  hearing  this,  said,  "  t)ui"óe4óAf 
le  T)ia  An  1Á  &  "out  o\\^a  if  r\At  ofim-fA  •oo-cuato  ye."  "Thank 
God!  the  victory  was  gained  over  them  and  not  over  me." 
This  story  is  worth  recording,  as  it  proves  how  genuinely  our 
poet  represents  the  ancient  spirit  of  Irish  literature.  On 
reading  the  legend  one  is  carried  in  imagination  to  the  days 
of  Cuchulainn  and  Ferdiad,  or  of  Cairbre  and  Breas.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Egan's  power  of  vituperation  was  un- 
rivalled- In  his  day  personal  satire  among  Irish  bards  was 
nothing  better  than  eloquent  rhythmical  barging,  often  indulged 
in  for  the  sake  of  displaying  the  scolding  power  of  the  satirist. 
In  the  case  of  our  poet  we  need  not  rest  his  claim  as  a  master 
of  abusive  language  on  mythical  stories  ;  an  interesting  specimen 
of  his  personal  satire  still  exists.  A  poet  of  the  MacCarthy 
family,  called  Domhnall  na  Tuile,  or  "  Domhnall  of  the  Flood," 
whose  patron  was  Tadhg  an  Duna,  wrote  a  bitter  attack  on 
him,  on  what  provocation  we  cannot  say.  O'Rahilly  replied 
in  a  satire  of  greater  bitterness  still.  The  attack  and  reply 
(XXXVIII.)  are  given  in  the  present  volume.  We  believe 
they  wiU  be  found  interesting,  as  throwing  some  light  on 
what  our  annalists  say  of  Irish  satire.  They  certainly 
display  unbounded  command  of  language.  Whether  this  fierce 
encounter  was  purely  a  trial  of  strength  between  the  poets 
wTe  cannot  determine.  MacCarthy's  effusion  is,  like  the  reply, 
a  description  of  the  physical  and  mental  characteristics  of  his 
antagonist,  so  vague  and  exaggerated,  however,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  draw  any  conclusions  from  it  regarding  his  physical 
appearance. 

An  anonymous  writer  in  the  Irish  Monthly  Magazine  of 
Politics  and  Literature  for  January,  1834,  on  looking  over  Hardi- 
man's  Irish  Minstrelsy  and  seeing  there  the  name  of  our  poet 
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has   his  thoughts  carried  back  to  the  days  of  his  youth,  and 
speaks  as  follows  : — 

"  The  name  of  Rahilly  excited  in  my  mind  peculiar  interest  from  the 
circumstance  of  having  been  in  my  juvenile  days  intimately  acquainted 
with  his  grandson,  Mr.  Patrick  Rahilly,  one  of  the  last  of  the  Milesian 
race  of  schoolmasters  so  numerous  in  Ireland  about  sixty  years  ago,  and 
so  remarkable  for  the  originality  of  their  manners  and  eccentricity  and 
rakishness  of  their  habits.  He  was  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  genus. 
From  the  age  of  seventeen  up  to  the  close  of  his  life  at  the  advanced  age 
of  75  he  was  occupied  in  the  art  and  mystery  of  private  tuition,  and  so 
ardent  a  lover  of  variety  was  he  that  in  the  course  of  that  long  period 
he  was  never  known  to  pass  an  entire  year  in  one  family — he  was  literally 
a  rolling  stone  in  whom  the  proverb  was  verified,  as  he  gathered  no  moss. 
His  figure  was  tall  and  commanding,  his  complexion  dark,  his  features 
sharp  and  intellectual,  to  which  a  profusion  of  long,  lank,  black  hair  gave 
a  peculiar  solemnity  of  expression  and  afforded  at  the  same  time  prima 
facie  evidence  of  his  Milesian  origin.  .  .  .  His  manners  were  perfectly 
those  of  a  gentleman,  except  on  periodical  occasions,  when  he  broke  loose 
on  what  he  used  himself  to  call  a  reel.  .  .  .  On  these  occasions  he  generally 
contrived  to  associate  with  himself  one  or  two  of  the  neighbouring  peda- 
gogues of  Bacchanalian  propensities  and  secured  if  possible  the  company 
of  some  thirsty  fiddler  or  punch-loving  piper,  for  he  inherited  a  consider- 
able portion  of  his  grandfather's  taste  for  both  poetry  and  music. 

The  writer  proceeds  to  give  stories  of  his  carouses  and 
escapades,  which  he  had  from  his  own  lips.  The  County  of 
Waterford  and  parts  of  East  Cork  were  evidently  favourite 
districts  with  him — Cloyne,  Kilworth,  Stradbally,  Dungarvan 
being  mentioned  as  scenes  of  his  frolic.  A  favourite  amusement 
which  he  practised  in  the  society  of  fellow-tutors  was  the  com- 
position of  hexameters  in  bog  Latin,  or  mixed  Latin  and  English. 
Here  is  a  specimen  perpetrated  at  Kilworth,  describing  the 
tall  landlady  of  the  inn  stopping  with  straw  and  clouts  the 
breaches  made  in  the  windows  by  a  howling  storm  : — 

"  Est  domus  windosa,  est  et  landladia  longa, 
Soppibus  et  cloutis  cupiens  stoppare  fenestras." 

About  the  year  1790  he  was  tutor  to  a  Mr.  Roche,  of  Co. 
W(aterford).  At  another  time  he  was  employed  by  a  Mr. 
Power,  of  Seafield.     A  friend  of  the  magazine  writer's  met  him 
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at  Seafield  and   afterwards   at  Stradbally.     At  the  latter  place 
he   saluted  him  as  usual,   saying  : — 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Rahilly  ?  I'm  glad  to  see  you  here,"  and  proffered 
his  hand.  The  Milesian  instantly  drew  back,  and,  elevating  himself  to  his 
extreme  perpendicular  altitude,  thus  addressed  him  :  "  Sir,  when  you  meet 
me  at  Mr.  Power's,  at  Seafield,  I  am,  it  is  true,  but  plain  Mr.  Rahilly.  but  I 
wish  you  to  know  when  you  meet  me  here,  at  Stradbally,  on  my  own 
account,  I  am  no  longer  Mr.  Rahilly — but  rake  outrageous  O' Rahilly." 


II.— HIS   WORKS. 

O'Rahilly's  works  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  :  Lyrics, 
Elegies,  and  Satires.  As  a  lyric  poet  he  deserves  a  high 
place.  His  pieces  are  short,  often  without  regular  order  or 
sequence  of  parts  ;  often,  too,  with  a  line  or  a  clause  thrown 
in  to  fill  up  space  and  keep  the  metre  going,  but  the  main 
thoughts  come  from  the  heart,  and  throw  themselves  without 
apparent  effort  into  language  of  great  beauty  and  precision. 
No  idea  foreign  to  the  subject  is  obtruded  on  the  reader's 
attention  ;  the  whole  seems  produced  in  the  heat  of  inspiration. 
The  rhythm  is  perfect,  without  tricks  of  style  or  metre.  The 
poet's  very  soul  seems  poured  out  into  his  verse.  Most  of 
his  lyrical  pieces  that  have  reached  us  are  concerned  with  his 
country's  sufferings  and  wounds  then  bleeding  fresh,  the  decay 
of  her  strength,  the  usurpation  of  her  lands  by  foreigners,  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  old  nobility.  His  mind  is  never  off  this 
theme.  The  energies  which  other  poets  devoted  to  the  praise 
of  wine  or  woman  he  spent  in  recounting  the  past  glories  and 
mourning  over  the  present  sorrows  of  his  beloved  land,  whose 
history  he  had  studied  as  few  men  have  ever  done,  and  whose 
miseries  he  beheld  with  the  keen  eye  of  genius,  and  felt  for 
with  the  warmth  and  sensibility  of  the  most  ardent  of  natures. 

His  power  as  a  lyric  poet  consists  mainly  in  the  strength 
of  his  passion,  and  in  his  unequalled  pathos.  One  gets  the 
idea  from  some  of  the  shorter  pieces,  in  which  he  depicts  the 
bleeding  and   tortured   condition   of   his   country,   that   a   very 
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tempest  of  passion  swept  through  the  poet's  soul.  His 
paroxysms  are  fierce,  vehement,  and  fitful.  In  such  gusts  he 
is  often  taken  so  far  beyond  himself  that  when  the  storm  is 
over  he  seems  to  forget  the  links  that  bound  his  thoughts 
together.  He  takes  little  trouble  to  present  the  reader  with 
a  finished  whole,  in  which  the  various  parts  are  joined  together 
by  easy  natural  links.  He  is  only  anxious  to  fix  our  attention 
on  what  is  great  and  striking,  leaving  minor  matters  to  care 
for  themselves.  We  can  imagine  a  poet  like  Gray  counting 
with  scrupulous  care  the  number  of  his  lines,  labouring  his 
rhymes,  and  linking  one  verse  to  another,  so  as  to  form  a 
homogeneous  whole.  Our  poet  seems  to  care  little  about  the 
number  of  his  lines,  or  such  minor  points.  He  is  conscious 
that  his  thoughts,  glowing  hot,  deserve  attention,  and  he 
compels  it. 

There  are  few  pictures  in  poetry  more  pathetic  than  that 
drawn  in  "  The  Merchant's  Son  "  (III.).  The  frequency  with 
which  visions  of  Ireland,  cast  into  stereotyped  form,  were 
produced  at  a  later  date  is  calculated  to  create  a  prejudice  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader  against  this  poem.  But  the  vision 
here  described  is  altogether  different  from  the  common  poetic 
reveries  of  the  later  poets.  The  loveliness  and  grace  of  the 
maiden,  her  misfortunes,  her  trust  in  her  absent  deliverer  and 
lover,  her  belief  in  his  speedy  arrival,  the  fidelity  with  which 
she  clings  to  his  love — all  these  create  in  our  minds  an  intense 
interest  in  the  distressed  queen.  But  our  hearts  melt  to  pity 
when  she  is  described  as  looking,  day  after  day,  across  the 
main,  "  over  wild,  sand-mingled  waves,"  in  the  hope  of  catching 
a  glimpse  of  the  promised  fleet.  Then  the  poet  has  a  sudden 
and  painful  surprise  in  store  for  her  and  for  us.  The  hero 
she  loved  is  dead.  He  died  in  Spain,  and  there  is  no  one  to 
pity  her.  It  is  more  than  she  can  bear.  Her  soul  is  wrenched 
from  her  body  in  terror  at  the  word.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe adequately  the  power  of  this  poem.  It  is  ablaze  with 
passion,  while  the  sudden  terror  of  the  concluding  stanza  belongs 
to  the  sublime. 

O'Rahilly,   as  we   have   seen,   lived   at   a  time   of  supreme 
crisis   in    Irish   history.     The    pent-up   passion    of   a    suffering 
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people  finds  expression  in  every  line  of  that  magnificent 
threnody,  which  stands  second  in  this  collection.  Never, 
perhaps,  since  Jeremias  sat  by  the  wayside  and  chanted  a 
mournful  dirge  over  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem,  never  were  a  nation's 
woes  depicted  with  such  vivid  anguish  and  such  passionate 
bursts  of  grief.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  poet 
made  a  special  study  of  Biblical  literature  ;  yet  it  is  impossible 
to  read  this  outburst  of  fierce,  intense  passion  without  being 
reminded  of  passages  in  the  writings  of  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
and  especially  in  the  Lamentations.  The  similarity  in  thought, 
in  intensity  of  feeling,  in  vigour  of  expression,  in  variety  and 
simplicity  of  imagery,  between  this  poem  and  the  Lamentations 
is,  we  think,  not  due  to  conscious  imitation ;  it  is  rather  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  brooding  of  kindred  spirits  over  subjects 
that  had  much  in  common. 

"  How  doth  the  city  sit  solitary  that  was  full  of  people  !  how  is  the 
mistress~of  the  gentiles  become  a  widow  :  the  prince  of  provinces  made 
tributary  !  " — Lam.  i.  i. 

"  Weeping  she  hath  wept  in  the  night,  and  her  tears  are  on  her  cheeks  : 
there  is  none  to  comfort  her  among  all  them  that  were  dear  to  her." — 
Lam.  i.  2. 

"  My  eyes  have  failed  with  weeping,  my  bowels  are  troubled  :  my 
liver  is  poured  out  upon  the  earth,  for  the  destruction  of  the  daughter 
of  my  people,  when  the  children,  and  the  sucklings,  fainted  away  in  the 
streets  of  the  city." — -Lam.   ii.    n. 

"  And  from  the  daughter  of  Sion  all  her  beauty  is  departed  :  her  princes 
are  become  like  rams  that  find  no  pastures  :  and  they  are  gone  away 
without  strength  before  the  face  of  the  pursuer." — Lam.  i.  6. 

Let  these  well-known  verses  be  compared  with  the  first 
three  poems  and  the  twenty-first  of  this  collection,  as  well  as 
with  many  passages  in  the  elegies,  and  we  think  it  will  appear 
that  our  poet  in  vigour  of  expression,  in  majesty  and  simplicity 
of  imagery,  in  melting  pathos,  may  claim  kinship  with  the 
greatest  writers  of  all  time. 

The  Elegies  differ  in  style  and  metre  from  the  Lyrics.  They 
are  death-songs  for  distinguished  persons.  The  poet  soothes 
every  sorrow.  He  remembers  every  friend :  the  wife,  the 
sister,  the  helpless  orphan,  the  weeping  father  and  mother, 
the  famished  poor  mourning  at  the  gate  with  no  one  to  break 
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them  bread.  He  brings  before  our  eyes  the  house,  wont  to  be 
so  gay,  now  cold  and  comfortless  and  still  with  the  melancholy 
silence  of  death. 

There  is  something  exquisitely  affecting  in  the  tender  names 
which  O'Rahilly  applies  to  the  deceased  :  a  fountain  of  milk 
to  the  weak,  their  Cuchulainn  in  a  hostile  gathering,  the  guard 
of  their  houses  and  flocks.  But,  in  spite  of  their  tenderness, 
too-frequent  repetition  palls.  There  is  too  much  sameness  in 
the  drapery  of  his  grief.  Nature  mourns,  the  hills  are  rent 
asunder,  there  is  a  dull  mist  in  the  heavens.  Such  are  "  the 
trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe  "  that  he  constantly  employs. 

The  use  made  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  deities  is,  however, 
to  modern  critics,  the  greatest  blemish  in  these  compositions. 
Pan  and  Jupiter,  Juno  and  Pallas,  give  the  renowned  infant  at 
baptism  the  gifts  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  elegy  on  Captain 
O'Leary  (XXII.),  in  spite  of  these  faults,  is  a  beautiful  poem. 
The  elegy  on  O'Callaghan  (XV.  and  XVI.)  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  finished  production  of  the  author.  But  the  least  faulty 
and  most  affecting  of  all  the  elegies  is,  without  doubt,  that  on 
Cronin's  three  children,  who  were  drowned  (XII.).  The  rhythm 
is  exquisite,  and  the  beautiful  metre  is  that  employed  in 
O'Neaghtan's   lament    for    Mary    of    Modena. 

To  O'Rahilly,  as  O'Curry  testifies,  were  usually  attributed 
in  Munster,  even  as  late  as  1840,  two  fierce  prose  satires, 
"  Eachtra  Chloinne  Thomais"  and  "Parliament  Chloinne 
Thomais."  These  productions  were  transcribed  as  early  as 
1705,  and  are  given  anonymously  in  the  MSS.,  with  the  exception 
of  R.I. A.  23.  H.  15,  written  in  1773,  in  which  they  are  ascribed 
to  our  poet.  If  they  are  from  O'Rahilly 's  pen  they  must  have 
been  written  in  his  extreme  youth,  or  else  he  must  have  imitated 
in  them  the  style  and  language  of  the  period  of  the  Common- 
wealth or  early  Restoration.  "  Clan  Thomas,"  a  breed  of 
semi-satanic  origin,  full  of  pride  and  avarice,  whose  morals 
and  language  do  justice  to  their  parentage,  are  doomed  for 
generations  to  be  the  slaves  of  the  nobles  in  Ireland  ;  but  they 
watch  every  opportunity  of  throwing  off  the  yoke.  They  are 
essentially  a  gens  rustica.  In  reading  their  squabbles,  their 
foolish   conflicts  on   questions   of  ancestry,   down   through  the 
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ages,  we  feel  that  we  are  getting  a  vivid  glimpse  of  the  hrawls, 
the  disunion,  the  traitorism  of  a  certain  species  of  Irishman 
that  has  ever  been  a  foul  stain  on  the  pages  of  Irish  history. 
The  author,  with  peculiar  pleasure,  ridicules  their  love  of  lisping 
in  an  English  accent,  and  of  being  taken  notice  of  by  English 
nobles.  He  takes  us  through  the  minutest  particulars  of 
a  scolding  match,  or  a  meeting,  or  a  feast,  taking  care  that 
we  in  the  meantime  conceive  a  perfect  loathing  for  the  actors 
in  these  petty  dramas.  We  stand  and  look  on  as  they  devour 
their  meals,  we  hear  the  noise  made  by  the  fluids  they  drink 
as  they  descend  their  throats,  we  listen  to  their  low  oaths  and 
foolish  swagger  about  their  high  lineage,  and  we  turn  away 
in  disgust. 

The  "  Eachtra  Taidhg  Dhuibh,"  which  is  undoubtedly 
O'Rahilly's,  and  was  written  in  1713  or  soon  after,  imitates 
many  points  in  the  "  Eachtra  Chloinne  Thomais"  and  introduces 
the  "  Clan  Thomas "  themselves.  It  is  a  fierce  lampoon 
on  Cronin,  written  in  a  cold,  bitter  spirit,  without  imagination 
or  passion,  and  gives  us  valuable  sidelights  on  the  history  of 
the  time.  If  read  in  the  light  of  the  documents  which  are 
given  in  the  Appendix  and  the  poems  which  these  documents 
specially  illustrate,  it  will  afford  a  clear  outline— in  satirical 
language — of  the  principal  events  in  the  history  of  the  large 
district  affected  by  the  confiscation  of  the  Kenmare  estate 
and  no  uncertain  judgment  on  the  leading  characters  in  the 
transactions  to  which  it  gave  rise  down  to  the  year  1713. 

With  a  literature  such  as  this,  there  was  little  danger  that 
the  Irish  people  as  a  whole,  much  less  the  people  of  the  southern 
province,  would  suffer  the  canker  of  slavery  to  eat  into  their 
souls.  This  literature,  ever  appealing  to  the  glories  of  the 
past,  ever  stinging  with  keen  sarcasm  those  who  attempted 
to  supplant  the  rightful  heirs  of  Irish  soil,  ever  taunting  the 
oppressor  with  his  cruelty  and  treachery,  kept  alive  in  the 
Irish  heart,  to  use  the  words  of  Burke,  "  even  in  servitude 
itself,  the  spirit  of  an  exalted  freedom."  The  mission  of  the 
Irish  ollamh  in  those  troubled  days,  and  in  the  dark  night  of 
the  penal  times  which  followed,  was  to  proclaim  in  words  of 
fire  the  injustice  that  was  being  committed,  to  divert  the  people's 
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attention  from  present  troubles  by  pointing  to  a  glorious  past, 
and,  lest  they  should  fall  into  despair,  to  kindle  hopes  of  future 
deliverance.  Our  ollamh's  strain  is  sad,  and  infinitely  tender, 
but  withal  bold  and  uncompromising.  He  is  an  ardent  admirer 
of  the  great  Irish  families  that  stretch  back  through  our  history 
into  the  twilight  of  legend  ;  he  is  a  believer  in  aristociacy  ; 
but  his  fiercest  invectives  are  pouied  out  against  those  who 
in  the  stress  of  a  national  crisis  purchase  a  vulgar  upstart 
nobility  at  the  cost  of  honour  and  virtue. 

In  estimating  O'Rahilly's  place  in  literature  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Irish  literature  continued  in  a  state  of  almost 
complete  isolation  down  to  its  total  ex'inciion  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  imitated  no  foreign  models.  It 
did  not  compete  for  the  ear  of  Europe  with  any  neighbour 
literature.  It  was  little  influenced  by  the  invention  of  printing, 
or  by  the  revival  of  learning  in  Europe.  The  number  of  books 
printed  in  the  Irish  language  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  would  hardly  more 
than  fill  a  schoolboy's  box  ;  and  of  these  none  were  on  general 
literature.  The  desire  for  learning  for  which  the  Irish  race 
was  proverbial,  during  these  centuries  of  strain,  operated  as 
by  a  kind  of  instinct  mainly  in  two  directions  :  the  attainment 
of  priestly  orders,  and  the  cultivation  of  national  history  and 
poetry.  Even  writers  learned  in  classical  and  foreign  litera- 
ture showed  little  inclination  to  adopt  a  foreign  style.  Keating 
was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  broad  learning,  and  gifted  with  a 
vivid  imagination  ;  but  he  wrote  poetry  not  in  the  style  of 
Virgil  or  Dante,  nor  yet  of  Ronsard  or  Spenser,  but  as  the  Irish 
poets  who  preceded  him.  O'Rahilly,  though  some  eighty  years 
later  than  Keating,  is  more  truly  Itish  still,  in  metre,  in  style, 
in  thought. 

The  reader  must  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  find  in  our 
author's  poems  a  freshness,  a  simplicity,  a  vigour,  that  savour 
of  the  Homeric  age.  The  descriptions  of  life  in  O'Callaghan's 
house  (XV.),  or  in  that  of  Warner  (X.),  have  something  of  the 
old-world  charm  of  the  Odyssey.  It  would  be  uncritical  to 
judge  this  poet  according  to  the  canons  of  taste  accepted  by 
the  nations  of  modern  Europe.     He  is  a  survival  of  the  antique, 
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in  metre,  in  style,  in  thought,  in  spirit.  His  spirit  is  as  strong, 
as  fresh,  as  vigorous,  and  olden  as  the  language  in  which  he 
wrote,  as  the  race  whose  oppression  he  depicted  ;  it  is  soft  and 
glowing  as  the  summer  verdure  of  his  native  lake-lands  ;  it 
is  melancholy  as  the  voice  of  the  storm-vexed  Tonn  Tóime 
that  disturbed  his  rest  on  that  night  when  in  poverty  and 
loneliness  he  lay  in  bed  weaving  verses  destined  to  be 
immortal  (VII.) . 


III.— METRIC. 

In  the  poems  we  are  considering  (with  few  exceptions)  stress 
and  similarity  of  vowel  sounds  in  corresponding  stressed  syllables 
are  the  fundamental  metrical  principle.  Certain  root  syllables 
receive  a  stress  as  each  line  is  pronounced,  and  corresponding 
lines  have  a  like  number  of  stresses.  We  call  the  set  of  stressed 
vowel  sounds  in  a  line,  or  stanza,  or  poem,  the  stress-frame 
of  that  line,  or  stanza,  or  poem.  We  understand  the  stress- 
frame  to  consist  of  vowel  sounds  in  their  unmodified  state.  We 
call  each  stressed  vowel  sound  a  stress-bearer.  It  is  convenient 
sometimes  to  speak  of  a  syllable  containing  a  stressed  vowel  as 
a  stress-bearer.  A  diphthong  or  triphthong  is  similar  to  a  single 
vowel  when  the  sound  of  that  vowel  is  the  prevailing  sound 
of  the  diphthong  or  triphthong.  Syllables  that  contain  identical 
or  similar  vowel  sounds  are  similar ;  thus  gteo  and  50  are 
similar,  also  n.0,01  and  ti  ;  thus,  too,  p eomp-A  and  coifif  (XX.  13) 
have  their  first  syllables  similar,  o  being  attenuated  or  thinned 
in  both  ;  also  píot  and  clAit)irh  (XVI. 36-38),  where  the  common 
vowel  sound  is  ee  as  in  free.  Stresses  and  stress-bearers  corres- 
pond in  two  lines  when  they  occur  in  the  same  order,  beginning 
with  the  first  stress  in  each.  Lines  are  similar  when  their 
corresponding  stresses  fall  upon  similar  syllables,  or  when 
their  corresponding  stress-bearers  are  identical.  When  all  the 
lines  in  a  stanza  or  poem  are  similar,  the  stanza  or  poem  is 
said  to  be  homogeneous.  A  stress  is  said  to  rule  the  syllables 
which  are  pronounced  with  dependence  on  it,  and  these  may 
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be  taken  to  be  the  syllable  on  which  it  falls,  and  the  succeeding 
syllables  as  far  as  the  next  stress,  or  to  the  end  of  the  line  in 
the  case  of  the  final  stress.  The  initial  stress  of  a  line  may 
also  rule  one  or  more  antecedent  syllables. 

The  final  stress-bearer  plays  an  important  part  in  the  melody 
of  a  line,  and  in  the  case  of  certain  metres  the  penultimate 
stress-bearer  also. 

For  purposes  of  analysis  we  use  the  following  notation  : — 

á  represents  a  in  cav,     sounded  like  o  in  cot  (nearly). 


á 

,        éi   , 

,    péin,            ,, 

,,     a     , 

,  name. 

au        , 

,,         á  , 

,     CÁ, 

,,     aw  , 

,  awl. 

é 

,,        ei   , 

,   Oei  t,            , , 

,,     & 

.,  get. 

é 

,,          í   , 

,    &í, 

,,     ee   , 

,  free. 

í 

,»          1   ) 

,   í11^'              " 

,,     i    , 

,  sin. 

í 

,,        ei    , 

,   -peiTDm,        ,, 

,,     *    j 

,  line  (nearly). 

ia 

,,          1A   , 

,     1?lAl, 

,,    ea 

,,  near. 

6 

o   , 

,     COfv,                  ,, 

,,      M 

,,  cur. 

ou 

,,          o   , 

,    torn,* 

,,  ow 

,,  how. 

ú 

,,         u    , 

,   cup,             ,, 

,,     u    , 

,  pull. 

u 

ú    , 

,    cut,             ,, 

,,      00     , 

,   school. 

ua 

,,         UA     , 

,     fUAfS                ,, 

,,    ua   , 

.,  truant  (but  shorter) 

These  are  the  chief  unattenuated  or  otherwise  unmodified 
stress-bearing  vowel  sounds  met  with  in  Irish  poetry ;  some 
of  tbem,  such  as  í,  é,  etc.,  cannot  be  attenuated  or  thinned. 

In  all  the  poems  we  are  considering  similar  lines  in  the 
same  stanza,  and  generally  throughout  the  same  poem,  have 
their  final  stress-bearers  identical.  We  speak  of  an  A-poem, 
or  an  E-poem,  etc.,  according  as  any  of  these  vowel  sounds 
is  the  final  stress-bearer  throughout  a  homogeneous  poem.  Not 
every  vowel  sound  in  the  table  given  above  is  used  as  the 
final  stress-bearer  for  a  homogeneous  poem,  and  the  most 
common  final  stress-bearers  are  á,  é,  o,  ua.  In  our  analysis 
we  mark  final  stress-bearers  by  capitals.     In   poems  in  which 
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alternate  lines  are  similar  it  is  convenient  to  regard  the  final 
stress- bearer  of  the  even  lines  only  as  characterizing  the  poem. 
The  penultimate  stress  in  poems,  in  which  it  rules  but  one 
syllable,  becomes  as  important  as  the  final  stress.  The  initial 
stress  of  a  line  often  falls  on  an  undecided  vowel  sound,  and 
often  rules  the  greatest  number  of  syllables.  In  the  following 
analysis  we  place  a  horizontal  stroke  above  the  vowel,  or 
combination  of  vowels,  on  which  the  stress  falls,  and  use  a 
slanting  accent-mark,  pointing,  as  far  as  is  possible,  to  the 
vowel  whose  sound  prevails  in  the  stressed  syllable.  Ordinary 
accent  marks  are  omitted  to  avoid  confusion. 

The    metres    we    are    considering    may    be    divided    into 
Elegiac  and   Lyrical  metres. 

Elegiac  Metres. 

We   begin  with   the   Elegiac   stanza,  which   is  the   metrical 

type  of  a  large  number  of  poems  in  this  volume.      It  consists 

of   four   verses   or   lines.     Each   verse   normally   contains   nine 

syllables,    ruled    by   four   stresses.     The   even   syllables  contain 

stress-bearers.     The  second   and  third  stress-bearers,   at  least, 

are   similar.     There    are    often    only   eight    syllables,    in    which 

case  the  odd  syllables  contain  stress-bearers.     Frequently  one 

or  more  of  the  stresses  rule  an  extra  syllable.     The  final  stress 

always  rules  two  only.     Hence   the  number  of  syllables  varies 

from    eight    to    eleven.      The    following    lines    illustrate    the 

variation  in  the  number  of  syllables  : — 

L  -  L  — 

(i)    Cuif\fe  cj\oi"£>e  -oon  ci-p  tu  a-\\  yeocAt).     8  syllables. 

(2)  Aiccim  Dm  50  -oiah  it  coifiy.  8  syllables. 

(3)  An   x>a\<a   cAf  "oo  CpAit)  ax\  coige.  9  syllables. 

(4)  5°*-  nA  "Ofl,1n5e  le-A-p  tioiteAf)   tu  1c  oige.      10  syllables. 

'  '  y  1 

{5)    UÁ    fcenfi     riá     o-ptAite^f     Ap    U\fAt)    rriAf\    toc-pAnn.     II 

syllables. 

L.  t  Í  - 

(6)    TTIonuAf  a  tijte    50  fmnit  f^n   OpojniAf.     II  syllables. 
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Marking    by     a     short    horizontal     stroke     the     unstressed 
syllables,  the  stress-frames  of  these  lines  are  : — 


(I) 

ú 

- 

é 

- 

é  -         0  - 

(2) 

á 

- 

ia 

- 

ia   -      6  - 

(3)    - 

-     á 

- 

á 

- 

a    -      0  - 

(4) 

ó 

- 

í 

- 

-  Í     -  -  0  - 

(5)    - 

-     á 

- 

á 

- 

-a     -  -  0  - 

(6)    - 

■     ua 

- 

Í 

- 

-  Í     -  -   6  - 

The  following  stanza  is  in  regular  Elegiac  metre,  and  is  a 
faint  imitation  of  the  poet's  manner  : — 

I  wéep  my  hero  pleasing,  patient, 
The  friend  of  peace,  the  glée  of  the  nation, 
Whose  voice  was  sweet,  whose  cheek  was  radiant, 
Whose  sóul  was  free,  whose  feats  were  famous. 

The  stress-frame  is, 

(é    é    e    A)  4, 
with  the  first  stress-bearer  variable. 

In  the  Elegiac  stanza  different  lines  are  not  necessarily 
similar,  but  have  always  their  final  stress-bearers  similar. 
The  final  stress-bearers  of  the  lines  in  different  stanzas  must 
be  similar,  and  are  similar  in  all  the  poems  in  Elegiac  metre 
in  this  volume.  These  are  II. ,  XIII.,  XIV.,  XV.,  XVIIL, 
XXII.,  XXIII.,  XXVI.,  XXVII.,  XXXIV.,  XXXV.,  LIV. 

Lyrical  Metres. 

The  five-stressed  verse  in  which  I.  is  composed  is  typical 
of  several  poems  in  this  volume.  It  is  suited  to  serious  and 
meditative  subjects.  In  it  are  composed  I.,  IV.,  XXI.,  XL., 
XLL,  and  portions  of  XXXIX.  Each  poem  in  this  metre  is 
divided  into  stanzas  of  four  verses  each.  Each  verse  has  five 
stresses.  The  final  stress  rules  two  syllables,  the  penultimate 
but  one.  Each  stanza  is  homogeneous  ;  and,  though  this  be 
not  essential,  each  poem  is  also  homogeneous. 
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The  first  stanza  of  I.  bears  its  stresses  thus  : — 

—  'Z  -  L      — 

1f  Acuipre  $eA|\  tiom   cj\eACCA  cjuC  "pcolA 
/  s  /_  /  /^ 

PA    fCAtDAtt    JO    "OAOfl    'f    A    JJAOtCA    Ctl"t)|\eoi"Oce ', 
/  /  _/  /         _^_ 

Ha  c^ArniA  bA  Cjteine  Ag  x>eArtArh  "om  "ooib-r-eAn 

"Do  seAffAt)  a  njeAg'  'r-A  bpjAeAtfiA  cjuofi  peoccA. 
The  stress-frame  is, 

(á     á     á     é     O)  4  ; 
marking  the  unstressed  syllables  as  above,  we  have 
(-á--á-á-éO-)4- 

The  following  English  stanza  has  been  composed  to 
illustrate  this  metre.  It  is  constructed  on  the  stress- frame  of 
I.,  and  follows  much  the  same  line  of  thought : — 

In  sorrow  and  chains  we  plain  like  Greece  ólden, 
By  foreigners  slain  in  graves  our  chiefs  moulder, 
Misfortune  and  cáre  await  each  free  soldier, 
While  cóffin-ships  bear  our  brave  the  séas  over. 

I.  is,  then,  a  five-stressed  homogeneous  O-poem. 
IV.  is  in  the  same  metre,  but  with  a  different  stress-frame. 
I.  is  a  five-stressed  homogeneous  UA-poem  thus  : — 

gite  tia  gile  T>o  ConnA|\c  aa  rtige  1   n-UAigneAf ; 
/  /  /  /         /_ 

CfiiofCAt  An   CfiofCAit  a   5tii|\tn-|\of c  funn-uAine; 
/  /  '  f  / 

thrmeAf   An   bmnif  a  pfiioCAt  nÁj\  df\ion-5fuiAm"OA; 
/  j  /  /  / 

T)ei^5e  if  pnne  T>o  ponnAt)  'n-A  sfnor-jnuA-onAib. 
The   stress-frame   is, 

(í    Í    6     é     UA)  4, 
or  marking  the  unstressed  syllables  as  before, 

(i—   —   i—   —   Ó—   —   é    UA   -)    4. 
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Here,  it  will  be  noted,  the  first  three  stresses  rule  each  three 
syllables,  the  fourth  one,  and  the  final  two.  The  other  metres 
we  have  to  examine  are  less  frequently  employed. 

VI.  is  quite  a  miracle  of  sound.  It  is  a  homogeneous  nine- 
stressed  A-poem.  The  last  three  syllables  of  each  line  have  a 
stress  each.     The  first  line  bears  its  stresses  as  follows  : — 

/  1^.  L  L>         —  '         1 

xVirVmj;  tnedí>uit  "o'aiciIA,  rh'AnAm   r-eAt  gAn  CApA   reAng 

cim    Cfeit. 
The  stress  frame  is. 

(á    á,     á    á,     á     á,     ou     é     A)  4, 
or  marking  the  unstressed  syllables, 

(á  -  á  -  á  -  á  -  á  -  á  -  ou  é  A)  4. 

In  each  line  we  have  the  system  á  á  thrice  repeated,  and 
three  olher  distinct  stress-bearers  to  close  the  line.  It  should 
be  observed'that  the  eighth  stress  is  slight,  but  falls  on  syllables 
that  are  similar.  Of  course  each  of  the  lines  in  this  poem  could 
be  divided  into  two  of  four  and  five  stress-bearers  respectively. 

In  XII.  the  alternate  lines  are  similar.  The  first  two  lines 
bear  theirstresses  thus — 

Do  jeif  An  "Raí:  ttlóf  no  f\eAt>At>  a  reol 

"Do  téAriAt)  a  feAn  fin  tjo  pleA-pc  cij  An  tinom. 
The  stress-frame  for  the  first  stanza  is, 
\&.       b       á       o 


(     á       a      a         0      s 

or  marking  unstressed  syllables, 

{-a--o-á--ó  ) 

a--á--á--ÓÍ2' 

The  beauty  of  this  system  consists  partly  in  the  alternation 
of  the  similar  lines,  and  partly  in  the  division  of  all  the  odd  lines 
into  two  equal  parts  ;  besides,  there  are  only  two  stress-bearing 
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sounds  in  the  entire  stanza  (a  and  5),  while  in  the  even  lines 
the    á   sound   predominates.     It    is   a    four-stressed    O-poem. 

In  III.  each  stanza  ends  with  the  same  word  except  the 
last,  which,  however,  ends  in  a  word  having  a  similar  syllable 
to  the  final  stress-bearer  of  the  others.  It  is  a  seven-stressed 
A-poem,  but  each  line  has  its  own  separate  stress-frame,  and 
no  two  consecutive  lines  have  the  same  stress-frame,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  such  as  the  first  two  lines.     The  first  line  runs  : — 

/  '  '  —  L-  '         ' 

Aiflmg  $e.Aj\  "oo  "oe-AficAp  pem  im'   LeAbait)  if  me  50  IA5- 
timoj-AC. 


Thus,  there  are  seven  stresses  in  each  line  ;  the  stress-frame 


is 


á     á.     á     a,     á     a,     A, 

or  marking  the  unstressed  syllables, 

á-á-á-á-á-á-A- 

The  stress-frame  of  each  line  is  divided  into  three  equal 
parts,  omitting  the  final  stress-bearer.  In  this  sense  only  is 
the  poem  homogeneous.  Each  long  line  may  thus  be  divided 
into  four  short  ones,  the  three  first  similar,  and  the  fourth 
similar  to  the  fourth  of  the  next  long  line.  Thus  divided  the 
first  line  would  stand, 

A1  fling  5e.AH 
T)o  -OeArvCAf  pern 
1tn'   le-AD-ATo  'f  me 
go  lAg-umogAc. 

The  "  binding  "  stanza  is  generally  in  a  different  metre 
from  the  poem  it  concludes.  It  is  supposed  to  summarize  the 
chief  ideas  of  the  poem.  The  metaphor  is  taken  from  the 
binding  of  a  sheaf  of  corn.  The  "  binding  "  stanza  to  II. 
deserves  a  separate  analysis. 
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tTlo  jne.A'OA'ó  bnom  n^  "on^g^m  cnoT>.A  rc^mce  on  jcic 

'  1  —  1  '  ' 

1f  nA  5-^tt.A  tnofd  1  te-Ab^it)  aw  teog-Am  'ran  mt)tAfm.4in  git 
/  /  /  /  /  / 

5^c  Aictne  'en  coip  ten  niAic  mo  font)  tn^n  cato  g^n  cion 

1.1  L.  L  -L 

U115  "oeAtb  for  me  An  eAfbAró   bnój;  t>on  crn-ano  int)iu. 

.   The  stress-frame  is, 

(á     o,     á     o,     au     I)  4, 

or  marking  the  unstressed  syllables, 

(-    á     -     5     -     á     -     o     -     au     -     I)  4. 

This  is  a  six-stressed  homogeneous  I-stanza.  The  system 
á  o  (containing  two  sounds  in  sharp  contrast)  is  repeated  in 
each  line,  and  each  line  closes  with  two  vowel  sounds  also  in 
sharp  contrast,  but  in  reversed  order.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  line  the  long  vowel  follows  the  short  ;  at  the  end  the  short 
vowel  follows  the  long.  The  result  is,  apart  from  words,  most 
pathetic. 

XXXVIII.  has  a  remarkable  metrical  arrangement.  The 
first  two  lines  run  : — 

Aon  "oo  geAttAf  "o'fnje  50  capait» 
T)on  nice<ic  nAitteAC  nijmnAnncAc, 

and  the  stress-frame   (giving  the  vowels  their  metrical  values): 
is, 

ié        á,        é        á,^ 
é       á       E) 
or  taking  account  of  the  unstressed  syllables, 
(e     -    á    -,     é     -    á    - 


(       (-)  é     -     á     -,     E     ú     -  ' 

Each  stanza  is  divided  into  two  half-stanzas  by  the  above 
arrangement.  In  each  half-stanza  there  are  seven  stress- 
bearers,  each  ruling  two  syllables,  except  the  seventh,  which 
rules  three  syllables,  viz.,  its  own  (E),  an  unaccented  u,  and 
another,    also    unaccented.     The    seventh    stress-bearer    is    U 
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through  the  remainder  of  the  poem,  and  it  is  probable  that 
there  is  some  mistake  in  this  E  of  the  first  half-stanza.  If 
we  omit  the  final  stress-bearer  the  remainder  of  the  stress-frame 
may  be  divided  into  three  equal  parts.  The  poem  then  is  a 
seven-stressed  homogeneous  U-stanza  as  far  as  line  20.  From 
this  on  the  opening  stress-bearers  for  practically  every  half- 
stanza  vary,  while  the  final  stress-bearer  remains  the  same 
throughout. 

In  the  second  part  (the  Answer  of  O'Rahilly)  the  same 
metre  is  kept.  The  final  stress-bearer  is  A,  and  the  stress 
rules  three  syllables.  Taking  account  of  the  unstressed 
syllables  the  metre  of  the  first  stanza  is, 

( (-)  au  -  í  -  -,  au_-  í  -  -)   2> 
1  au-u A j 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  sixth  stress-bearer  differs  slightly 
from  the  second  and  fourth,  though  they  "  assonate  "  according 
to^Modern  Irish  Metrics.  The  stanza  then  is  a  seven-stressed 
homogeneous  A-stanza. 

The  first  two  of  the  stanzas  that  compose  the  "  Epitaph  " 
in  XXII.  constitute  a  four-stressed  homogeneous  U-poem  of 
exquisite  harmony.     The  first  line  runs  : — 

—  L  _1  1 

"Ca     AW     Cl^|\CAf\,     50     "OIACjVAC     A5     "OeATIAril      CUttlAt). 

The  stress-frame  is, 

(ia     ia     á     U)  4, 

or   taking   account   of  the  unstressed  syllables, 

(-    ia     -    -    ia     -    -    á     -     U)  4. 

The  three  last  stanzas  of  the  same  "  Epitaph  "  constitute 
a.  five-stressed  homogeneous  U-poem.     A  typical  line  is — 

L  L  <  LI 

An    C|\eAf    t>o    riiAoi'Oini    T)iot)-fin    do    b'    eaccAC    ponn. 

The  stress-frame  is, 

(á     é     é     á     U)  4, 
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or  taking  account  of  the  unstressed  syllables, 

(—    á    —    é    é    —    —    a    —    U)  4. 
In  the  last  line  of  the  poem, 

UAifC    a   L105    pc    cl-db    'f    if    me^lA    mnrm, 

the  third  stress  falls  on  a  preposition,  while  the  word  cIa\>  is 
passed  lightly  over. 

The  two  first  lines  of  XXIX.  are, 

L  Í  L.  - 

A  pe&\\lA  ~§av\  fc.Am.Al  no   teipcuf  me  a  jjcacaio 

6ifc  Uom  5An  "peAf5  50  n-innfeAT)  mo  fceol. 

It  consists  of  stanzas  of  eight  lines  each.  The  stress-frame, 
therefore,  is, 

(á         á,         á         a,         ) 
(        a.        á,        e        O) 
or  marking  the  unstressed  syllables, 

i-á--á--á--á- 

a.    —    —    á    —    é    —    —  0) 

It  will  be  observed  that  the*system  á  á  occurs  three  times 
in  succession  in  each  typical  pair  of  lines.  In  systems  like  this 
it  is  convenient  to  regard  the  final  stress-bearer  of  the  even 
lines  as  charactering  the  poem. 

XXX.  closely  resembles  XXIX.  in  metrical  structure,  but 
the  even  lines  are  shorter.    The  stress-frame  is, 

u,         a         u,    } 
a         u,         I  ) 

here  the  system  á  u  occurs  thrice  in  succession,  and  together 
with  the  sharp  sound  I  as  final  stress-bearer,  constitute  the 
entire  stress-frame.     Of  similar  build  is  poem  XX. 

Poem  V.  has  a  stress-frame  something  after  the  style  of  the 
last  three  stanzas  of  XXII.  It  is  a  five-stress  homogeneous 
UA-poem.     Including   the   unaccented   syllables  the   frame   is, 

{(-)á--éé--ó--    UA  I  4. 
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The  first,  third  and  fourth  stress-bearers  carry  three  syllables 
each,  the  second  and  fifth  only  one  syllable  each. 

Of  similar  build  are  poems  VII.,  VIII.  (except  the  last 
two  stanzas),  and  the  "  Epitaphs  "  to  XIII.  and  XVI. 

There  are  many  variations  of  the  five-stress  stanza.  The 
first  stanza  of  IX.  has  the  following  frame  : — 


f    - 


-    a     -    á     -    ia     -    AU.  ]■  4. 


1 

Other  forms  may  be  found  in  XIX.,  the  even  stanzas  of 
XVII.,  the  first  of  the  pieces  to  O'Hickey  (XXIV.),  XXXIII. 
(first  portion  of),  XXXVII. ,  XXXIX.,  XLVIII.,  LIIL,  the 
last  two  stanzas  of  VIII. ,  together  with  the  "binding"  stanzas 
of  IV.,  XV.,  XVI.,  XVII.,  XXVI.,  XXXIV.  (last  stanza), 
XXXV.,  XXXVIII.  (first  stanza),  and  the  last  stanzas  of  VII. 
and  XXI. 

Of  four-stress  stanzas  we  have  : 

(a)  XXVIII.,  of  which  the  frame  in  the  first  stanza  is 

(-    ua     -     -    á     -    -    á     -    -     E     -)  4. 

(b)  XLIX.,  where  we  find  the  frame 

(-  o  -  -  0  -  -  á  -  -  U)  4, 
where  in  the  syllable  after  each  of  the  first  and  second  stress- 
bearers  an  e-vowel  occurs  almost  as  strong  as  the  stress-vowels 
themselves.  Of  similar  structure  are  the  "binding"  stanza  to 
XVIIL,  the  second  of  the  pieces  to  O'Hickey  (XXIV.),  and  the 
latter   portion   of   XXXIII. 

(c)  The  "binding"  stanza  to  XIV.  consists  of  four  feet, each 
of  which  contains  two  stress-syllables  and  an  unaccented  syllable. 
The  first,  second,  and  third  feet  contain  the  same  vowels  in 
the  same  order  (au  á  -),  and  the  fourth  the  vowels  á  ú  with  an 
unaccented  syllable.     The  frame  is, 

(au     á     -,     au     á     -      au     á     -    A     ú     -)  4. 

(d)  The  second  stanza  of  the  "  binding  "  to  XXXVIII.  gives 
the  stress-frame 

(6     -    o     -    -    6     -    -    A     ia     -)  4, 

with  a  trisyllabic  ending. 
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Poems  XVI.  and  XXXVI.  for  metrical  purposes  may  be 
taken  together.  In  XVI.  the  stress-frame  for  the  first  stanza 
is 

-)á--á--é- 

-5--S--AU 

In  XXX VI., 

(-)     é     -    -    é     -    -    au     - 

-     (é)     -     -     au    —    — E 

In  poems  X.  and  XL  there  is  a  good  deal  of  variation  of 
metre.  As  a  general  rule  the  first,  second  and  third  lines  of 
each  stanza  agree  in  assonance.  Each  contains  four  stress- 
bearers.  Each  ends  with  a  monosyllable.  The  fourth  line 
contains  three  stress-bearers,  ends  with  a  disyllable,  and  generally 
assonates  (as  to  the  last  stress)  with  the  same  syllable  of  the 
preceding  or  succeeding  stanza.  The  first  three  lines  of  X. 
give  the  frame  : — 

(-    ú     -    í     -    -    ú    -    e)  3, 

and  the  fourth 

-é--i-ú- 


Modem  forms  of  old  Metres. 

The  metre  of  the  third  of  the  pieces  to  O'Hickey  ^XXIV.) 
is  a  kind  of  modern  Ochtfhoclach  Mór  in  half-stanzas.  Each 
line  bears  three  stresses.  The  first,  second  and  third  lines  of 
each  stanza  end  in  a  disyllable,  the  fourth  in  a  monosyllable. 
Only  the  final  stress-bearers,  as  a  general  rule,  assonate. 

The  metre  of  XLII.  is  interesting  as  being  a  modernization 
of  Casbhairdne.  Each  line  ends  in  a  trisyllabic  word.  Instead 
of  the  seven-syllable  line  of  the  ancient  metre  we  have  a  three- 
stress  line,  one  stress  of  which  will  always  rest  on  the  first 
syllable  of  the  last  word  of  the  line.  The  stress- vowel  of  the 
end  word  of  the  first  and  third  lines  in  each  stanza  occurs  again 
in  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  second  and  fourth  lines. 
The  end  stress-bearers  of  the  second  and  fourth  lines  assonate. 
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The  two  stanzas  under  XL VI I.  are  in  a  modern  form  of 
Rannaigheacht  Bheag.  Each  line  ends  in  a  disyllabic  There 
is  aicill  in  assonation  between  the  end  words  of  the  first  and 
third  lines  and  the  middle  words  of  the  second  and  fourth  lines. 
The  end  words  of  the  second  and  fourth  lines  assonate.  Each 
line  has  three  stress-bearers. 

The  first,  third  and  fifth  stanzas  of  XVII.  are  in  the  modern 
Ossianic  Dúain  metre.  The  end  words  of  the  second  and 
fourth  lines  assonate.  There  is  generally  an  assonance  of 
the  end-words  of  the  first  and  third  lines  with  a  word  in  the 
beginning  or  middle  of  the  second  and  fourth  lines.  The  number 
of  stress-bearers,  as  well  as  the  number  of  syllables  in  each  line, 
varies.  It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  the  assonances  always 
occur  in  words  which  would  be  naturally  stressed  in  prose. 
The  rules  for  reading  prose,  then,  hold  good  too  for  Ossianic 
poetry. 

The  metre  of  XXV.  is  an  attempt  at  Deibhidhe.  The  only 
reason  for  saying  so  is  that  in  the  majority  of  the  couplets  there 
is  to  be  found  a  kind  of  imperfect  Deibhidhe-rhyme. 

The  metre  in  XXXI.  and  XXXII.  follows  no  fixed  pattern. 
There  are  imperfect  attempts  at  some  of  the  Classical  Metres, 
notably  Rannaigheachta  and  Deachnadha.  The  metre  is  purposely 
free  and  easy.  The  ends  of  the  even  lines  always  assonate,  and 
there  is  assonantal  aicill  between  the  ends  of  the  odd  lines  and 
the  middle  of  the  even  lines.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the 
"  lay  "  on  p.  272. 


A  lliter  ation. 

In  these  poems  alliteration — so  much  used  by  the  eighteenth- 
century  poets — -is  by  no  means  conspicuous.  It  occurs  in 
phrases  like  cotiTOAlcA  cLéib  (XIII.  61),  bfUitfe  bfeACA 
(III.  25),  piof  pofAC  (IV.  9),  CAir-e  caoiti  ciúm  (VIII.  Ti). 
In  the  lyrics  we  do  not  often  come  upon  couplets  like  :— 

1  sceAnnAf  tia  gcfu'oc  gCAom  gctutAp  gcuAtiAc  gCAtn 

;so  -oeAtt)  1  "ocifv  'Otuftne.AC  niof  t»uAt\  mo  cLónn  (VII.  7,8). 
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In  the  Elegiacs  there  are  not  many  lines  like  the  following  : — 

&\y  fcÁc  jAoirh  r-ceatiaiD  pe^ncA  poij\ne  (XIII.  8). 

&p  mbÁX)  Af\  mbápc  A]\  m^ife  if  aja  rnoeo'O.ACc  (XIII.  16). 

&r\  Tt&ya.  cÁy  "oo  cpÁií)  An  cóige  (XIII.  85). 

We  have  now  analysed  the  principal  metrical  systems  used 
in  this  volume,  and  though  our  analysis  is  not  as  exhaustive 
as  we  should  wish,  it  will,  we  trust,  prove  sufficient  to  direct 
the  reader's  attention  to  what  will  piove  a  fascinating  study. 


IV.— THE  ELEGY  AND  MOURNING  FOR 
THE  DEAD. 

As  many  poems  in  this  collection  are  Elegies  or  death- 
songs  for  persons  of  distinction,  it  may  be  well  to  give  some 
account  of  this  species  of  composition,  and  of  the  mourning 
for  the  dead,   as  practised  from  time  immemorial  in  Ireland. 

At  the  wakes  of  the  well-to-do  classes  a  professional 
mourner  was  employed  to  chant  the  virtues  of  the  dead  as 
well  as  to  console  the  surviving  friends.  The  mourner  seems 
to  have  been  generally  a  woman,  gifted  with  a  plaintive  voice, 
and  able  to  put  her  thoughts  into  verse  without  much  pre- 
meditation. The  bean  chaointe,  as  she  was  called  in  Munster, 
was  in  constant  attendance  during  the  time  that  elapsed  between 
the  formal  laying-out  of  the  corpse  for  waking  and  the  burial. 
Other  mourners  came  and  went  in  groups.  Some  came  from 
a  distance,  and,  on  entering  the  house  of  death,  set  up  a  loud 
wail,  which  they  continued  all  together  over  the  corpse  for 
some  time.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  anything  more  solemn 
and  plaintive  than  this  wail.  Some,  indeed,  joined  in  it  who 
felt  no  natural  sorrow  for  the  dead  ;  but  even  these  had  griefs 
of  their  own  which  gave  sincerity  to  their  mourning  once  the 
flood-gates  of  sorrow  were  open.     The  men  seldom  joined   in 
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the  funeral  chorus,  and  only  those  whose  near  connexion  with 
the  dead  inspired  real  sorrow,  or  who  were  specially  gifted 
with  a  wailing  voice.  The  beam,  chaointe  often  filled  up  the 
interval  between  successive  wailings  by  chanting  an  extempore 
dirge  in  praise  of  the  dead,  or  of  his  living  relations,  or  in 
denunciation  of  his  enemies.  These  dirges,  which  not  un- 
frequently  reached  a  high  pitch  of  pathos  and  eloquence,  were 
eagerly  listened  to,  and  treasured  in  the  memory.  Sometimes 
there  were  two  such  mourners,  each  introduced  by  one  of  the 
factions  into  which  a  family  was  too  often  divided.  They  used 
to  pour  forth  their  mutual  recriminations  in  verse,  often  of 
great  point  and  satire,  on  behalf  of  the  faction  they  repre- 
sented ;  so  that  sometimes  the  bean  chaointe  became  a  bean 
cháinte.  The  following  snatch  of  dialogue  will  illustrate  the 
brilliancy  of  extempore  repartee  that  these  mutual  recrimina- 
tions sometimes  attained.  A  young  husband,  intensely  disliked 
by  his  wife's  relations,  is  dead.  There  is  a  bean  chaointe  on 
each  side.     The  husband's  bean  chaointe  begins  thus  : — 

1l1o  %\\&i>  cu   'r  mo  CAicneAni, 

A   JAob  ha  bjreAn,  tiÁ  TnAij\eAiin, 

"Oo  cuaLa  rem  if  n'£ACA 

"50  mbÁrócAi'óe  time  1  rnbAinne, 

'"Oín  -ÓÁ  CéA'OAOin   eAj\nAig 

1    "ocijj  x>o  tfii.CA[v  Agur  c'acaja. 

The  opposing  bean  chaointe  on  behalf  of  the  wife's  kinsfolk 
replies  : — 

nioj\  muc  é  6.CC  OAnb, 

'S  ní   |\Aib  ré  -o'Aoif  acc  -peACCtriAin, 

'S  tií   ]\Aib  Ati   cíléif\   j.-Aippnj;, 

'S   ní    |\Aib  An  fCAtpÁn    ■OAingeAn. 

These  verses  are  thus  translated  : — 

My  love  art  thou  and  my  delight, 
Thou  kinsman  of  the  dead  men, 
I  myself  heard,  though  I  did  not  see, 
That  a  pig  would  be  drowned  «in  milk, 
'     -  Between  two  Wednesdays  in  Spring, 

In   the  home  of  thy  father  and  thy  mother. 
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To  which  the  reply  is  : — 

It  was  not  a  pig,  but  a  banbh. 

And  it  was  only  a  week  old, 

And  it  was  not  wide— the  keeler, 

And  it  was  not  fastened — the  hurdle-door. 

The  first  mourner  dwells  on  the  affluence  that  existed  in 
the  parental  home  of  the  deceased,  and  quotes  an  instance  to 
prove  it.  In  the  Spring,  when  milk  is  scarce,  so  abundant  was 
that  fluid  that  a  pig  was  drowned  in  it.  The  representative  of 
the  other  side  does  not  deny  the  fact,  but  so  extenuates  it  as 
to  make  any  boast  about  it  ridiculous  ;  even  the  scalpdn — a 
bundle  of  rods  as  a  substitute  for  a  door — was  not  well  fastened. 
Sometimes  a  near  relative  of  the  deceased  was  bean  chaointe  ; 
and  here  genuine  sorrow  would  often  produce  a  strain  of  great 
pathos.  Similes  like  the  following  would  be  thrown  out  in  the 
ecstasy  of  grief  : — 

AcÁ  mo  c]\oit>e  jrÁ  rmÚTo, 

Til  An   A  teATO  ji^f  Af\  rcjMÚ, 

'S  50  n&JAt)  An  eocAin  aidúja, 

'S  ma  LeigeArfAt)  Oil,eÁn  tia  hponn. 

My  heart  is  oppressed  with  grief, 

As  a  lock  in  screw  (that  is,  a  spring-lock) 

When  the  key  has  been  lost, 

And  the  Island  of  the  Fianna  could  not  cure  it. 

The  lament  of  the  bean  chaointe  was  called  a  caoine,  or  keene- 
It  was  generally  in  a  short  metre,  as  the  above  specimens. 

Of  the  same  nature  as  the  caoine,  but  far  more  dignified  as 
a  species  of  composition,  was  the  Marbhna,  or  Elegy.  It 
generally  supposed  the  burial  to  have  already  taken  place, 
and  was  usually  composed  by  a  poet  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  family  of  the  deceased.  The  Marbhna  was  cultivated 
in  every  age  of  Irish  Literature  of  which  we  have  any  record. 
The  Lament  attributed  to  OUiol  Olum  for  his  seven  sons  who 
fell  in  the  battle  of  Magh  Macroimhe,  and  Lament  of  King 
Niall,  and  the  famous  Lament  of  Deirdre  over  the  sons  of 
Usnach,  are  early  examples.     In  "  Cormac's  Glossary,"  under 
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the  word  Gamh  is  a  citation  from  a  Marbhna  composed  by 
Colman,  the  Patron  Saint  of  Cloyne,  for  Cuimin  Fota,  whose 
death  took  place  in  a.d.  66i  It  is  translated  by  O'Donovan 
as  follows  : — 

He  was  not  more  bishop  than  king, 

My  Cuimin  was  son  of  a  lord, 

Lamp  of  Erin  for  his  learning, 

He  was  beautiful,  as  all  have  heard, 

Good  his  kindred,   good  his  shape, 

Extensive  were  his  relatives, 

Descendant   of   Coirpri,   descendant   of   Core, 

He  was  learned,   noble,   illustrious, 

Alas  he  is  dead  in  the  month  of  Gam, 

But  'tis  no  cause  of  grief  !     "Tis  not  to  death  he  has  gone. 

This  extract  runs  on  the  same  lines  as  the  modern  Elegies. 

In  Hardiman's  Irish  Minstrelsy  several  beautiful  Elegies 
are  given,  such  as  Torna's  Lament  for  Core  and  Niall,  and 
Seanchan's  Lament  over  the  dead  body  of  Dalian.  During 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  both  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  the  Elegy  became  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
important  species  of  verse.  Indeed,  the  trouble  and  sorrow  of 
these  ages  were  calculated  to  foster  its  plaintive  melody,  and 
almost  every  distinguished  Irish  poet  during  this  period  had 
composed  elegies.  There  is  an  almost  inevitable  sameness 
about  the  structure  of  those  that  have  been  preserved  ;  for,  as 
the  idea  is  ancient,  so  is  the  machinery  employed.  The  great 
heroes  of  Irish  history  are  marshalled  afresh  as  kinsmen  of 
the  deceased  :  Conn,  Cuchulainn,  Feargus,  Niall,  and  Cairbre  ; 
the  great  Norman  families  and  the  older  Celtic  chieftains  are 
also  enumerated.  But  one  peculiar  charm  of  this  species  of 
composition,  all  over  Ireland,  comes  from  the  mnd  sidhe,  fairy 
women,  who  have  "  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,"  and  are 
wont  to  lament  the  Milesian  families  in  sweet  and  doleful 
numbers.  Thus,  in  several  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Clontarf, 
Aoibhill,  the  fairy  lady  of  Carrigliath,  near  Killaloe,  the  banshee 
of  the  Dalcassians,  is  made  to  wrap  Dunlaing  O'Hartigan  in 
a  fairy  cloud,  to  prevent  his  going  to  the  battle.  Dunlaing, 
however,   succeeds  in   joining   Murchadh,   whose   attendant   he 
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was.  His  explanation  of  his  delay  leads  to  an  interview 
between  Aoibhill  and  Murchadh,  in  which  the  fairy  predicted, 
in  verse,  the  fall  of  Brian,  of  Murchadh,  and  of  many  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Dalcassian  army. 

But  the  most  celebrated  of  all  such  fairy  ladies  is  Cliodhna, 
whose  principal  palace  was  situated  at  Carraig  Cliodhna,  or 
Cliodhna's  Rock,  in  the  parish  of  Kilshanick  and  barony  of 
Duhallow.  In  Glandore  Harbour  she  is  supposed  to  wail  for 
the  demise  of  her  favourite  chieftains.  In  this  harbour  there 
is  still  a  very  remarkable  moan  heard  in  the  caverns  of  the 
rocks,  when  the  wind  is  north-east  off  the  shore.  It  is  slow, 
continuous,  and  mournful,  and  can  be  heard  at  a  great  distance  ; 
it  is  the  prelude  to  an  approaching  storm,  and  is  called  Tonn 
Cliodhna,  or  Cliodhna's  Wave.  Swift  gives  us  a  description 
of  the  storm  in  this  harbour  : — 

Sed  cum  saevit  hyems  et  venti,  carcere  rupto, 
Immensos  volvunt  nuctus  ad  culmina  montis, 
Non  obsessae  arces  non  fulmina  vindice  dextra 
Missa  Iovis  quoties  inimicas  saevit  in  urbes, 
Exaequunt  sonitum  undarum  veniente  procella, 
Littora  littoribus  reboant. 

Swift's   Works,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  302. 

There  are  two  other  natural  mourners  on  our  Irish  coasts  : 
Tonn  Tuaithe,  off  the  coast  of  Antrim,  and  Tonn  Rudhraighe, 
in  Dundrum  Bay,  Co.  Down.  Indeed,  most  of  the  Irish  rivers 
are  pressed  into  the  chorus  of  lamentation  by  the  Elegiac  poets. 
Besides  Aoibhill  and  Cliodhna,  there  are  Aine  of  Cnoc  Aine, 
Una  of  Durlus  Eile,  Grian  of  Cnoc  Greine,  Eibhlinn  of  Sliabh 
Fuaid.  In  our  poem  -XXXV.  there  is  given  a  list  of  these 
amiable  beings.  In  Keating's  Elegy  for  the  Lord  of  the  Decies 
(a.d.  1626),  Cliodhna,  the  chief  mourner,  is  made  to  perform 
a  most  extraordinary  circuit,  which  takes  a  week  to  accomplish. 
She  visits  all  the  fairy  palaces  in  the  country  and  weeps  afresh 
at  each.  In  some  of  O'Rahilly's  elegies  the  various  local  fairy 
ladies  are  set  lamenting  all  at  once,  Cliodhna  leading  off,  and 
giving  information  about  the  kindred  of  the  deceased.  In 
poems  XV.  and  XVI.  there  is  a  strange  combination  of  the 
native    and    the    classical    mythologies    not    uncommon    in  the 
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poetics  of  the  last  two  centuries,  while  Jupiter  asks  Cliodhna 
to  draw  up  the  pedigree  of  O'Callaghan. 

But  the  Banshee  is  not  content  to  await  the  death  of  her 
favourite  chieftains  :  she  gives  them  warning  when  any  great 
sickness  is  to  end  in  death.  "  No  doubt  can  for  a  moment  be 
entertained,"  says  Dr.  O'Donovan,  "  of  the  fact  that  a  most 
piteous  wailing  is  heard  shortly  before  the  dissolution  of  the 
members  of  some  families." — Kilkenny  Arch  ceo  logical  Journal, 
1856,  p.  129.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  poem  XXXV.,  which  is 
elegiac  in  form,  O'Rahilly  represents  the  mná  sidhe  as  lamenting, 
not  the  death  of  a  chieftain,  but  his  being  deprived  of  his  lands, 
and  banished. 


V.— THE  MANUSCRIPTS  AND  LANGUAGE  OF 
THE  POEMS. 

The  principal  sources  of  the  text  of  the  poems  in  this  volume 
are  : — 

(a)  The^MSS.   in  the   Royal   Irish   Academy   (R.I. A.),    including    the 
Stowe  Collection. 

(b)  The  MSS.  in  the" Library  of  St.  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth  (May.). 
These  include  the  Murphy(M.),  Renehan(R.),  and  O'Curry(O'C)  collections. 

(c)  Irish  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  (B.). 

(d)  A  collection  of  Irish  MSS.  in  the  Library  of  the  King's  Inns,  Dublin. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  list  of  the  MSS.  consulted  for 
the  various  poems.     These  are  indicated  by  Roman  numerals  : — 

I.    R.I. A.  23B38,  p.  25;  23D8,  280;  23N11,  27;  23C2o,  393; 
ibid.,  p.   135  ;   23G21,   368  ;   23C8,  99.     May.    X.,   p.   218  ; 
XII.,  59  ;  LVIL,   1. 
II.  R.I.A.  23M49,  259.    B.  Mus.,  Eger.,  58,  158  ;  ibid.,  64. 

III.  R.I.A.  23D8,  260  (with  English  metrical  translation)  ;  23C8, 
353  ;  23F18,  61  ;  23B38,  237  (with  heading]A]A  éipe,  but 
no  author)  ;   23G21,  489  ;  ibid.,  366.     May.  VI.,  229. 

IV.  R.I.A.  23G21,  365  ;  ibid.,  490  ;  23L13,  22  ;  23L24,  557  ; 
23M47,  Part  IV.,  p.  80  ;  23M16,  209  ;  23Q2,  123  ;  23I26, 
96;  Stowe  A  iv.,  2,  126;  23B38,  101;  23F18,  64;  23K51, 
23  ;  23C8,  97  ;  23Mi4,  55.  May.  XII.,  341  ;  XCV.,  fol. 
146;  LVIL,  28. 
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V.  R.I. A.    23G20,  144;    23G2I,    367;    23C8,  93;    Stowe,    A  iv.  2, 

127.     May.   XII.,  65. 
VI.  R.I. A.  23C8,  94  ;  23G20,  134  ;  23G21,  24.    May.  XII.,  60. 
VII.  R.I. A.  23G21,  364  ;  23G20,  133  ;  ibid.,  391  ;  23C8,  95.      May. 

V.,  49;  XII.,  343. 
VIII.  R.I. A.    23G21,    363  ;    23G20,    183  ;    23N15,    35  ;    23C8,      96. 
May.  X.,  25  ;  XII.,  86. 
IX.  The    text    is    from    O'Connellan's    translation    of    Whately's 

"  Easy  Lessons  on  Money  Matters." 
X.  R.I. A.  23N11,   133.     May.  VI.,  156. 
XI.  R.I. A.   23C8,  372.     May  VI.,  356. 

XII.  R.I. A.   23M16,    217;    23Q2,    124.       B.   Mus.,   Eger.,    no,   p. 

145  ;  ibid.,  160.  Egerton  no  is  a  paper  folio  in  the  hand- 
writing of  John  O'Donovan.  The  R.I. A.  MSS.  do  not 
follow  the  order  of  stanzas  here,  but  it  has  not  been  thought 
well  to  make  a  change. 

XIII.  R.I. A.    23L13,    134;    23L24,    255;    23N12,    39;    23C16,    79. 

May.  IV.,  28  ;  ibid.,  V.,  27. 

XIV.  May.  X.,  80. 

XV.  R.I.A.  23G20,  295  ;  23M44,  169.    May.  IV.,  86  ;  ibid.,  X.,  278. 

M44  was  written  by  imceAL  ó  lonjÁiti,  father  of  miceÁL 
Ó5,  and  is  the  parent  of  all  the  copies  both  in  the  R.I.A. 
and  at  Maynooth. 

XVI.  R.I.A.   23M44,    181  ;   23G20,   294  ;   23M16,   210  ;   23015,   35. 

May.  X.,  394. 
XVII.  R.I.A.   23M16,   218  ;   23B37,   53  ;   23K51,   19.     May.  X.,   54. 
XVIII.  R.I.A.   23E15,   238  ;   23N32,   289  ;   23M9,  90.     These  are  all 
O'Longan  MSS.    May.  VII.,  89 ;  ib.,  XL,  169 ;  ib.,  LVII.,  31. 
XIX.  May.  X.,  93.     Gaelic  Journal,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  211. 
XX.  R.I.A.   23A18,   53  ;   O'Kearney  MS.    (23E12). 
XXI.  R.I.A.  23M16,  219  ;     B.   Mus.,   Eger.,5,  150   (No.   23,   p.   443), 
one  of  the  Hardiman  MSS.,  transcribed  for  the  most  part 
by  John  Lloyd,  of  Limerick.    A  MS.  in  the  Library  of  the 
Gaelic  League,  dated  1778. 
XXII.  R.I.A.    23L37,    8 ;    23L24,    539 ;    23I39,    59 ;     23X13,    285  ; 
24L37  ;    23M14,  352.     May.  VII.,  400  ;  ib.,  14,  ceangAl  only. 
King's  Inns  Library,  Vol.  No.  6.     Brit.  Mus.,  Add.,  33,567, 
p.    36  ;    MS.    uncatalogued    in    O'Curry    Collection  ;    some 
copies  in  Editors'  possession. 

XXIII.  R.I.A.   23I39,   57.     May.   XII.,   61. 

XXIV.  R.I.A.  23G3,  241. 

XXV.  Egerton  158,  p.  60  ;  ibid.,  p.  66.    T.C.D.,  H.  vi.,  7,  p.    301. 
XXVI.  King's   Inns,  No.   6,    Item   30.     May.  LIV.,  171  (incomplete). 
XXVII.   R.I.A.   23A18,    11. 

XXVIII.  R.I.A.  23G3,    240;     23M11,     197.       Egerton     133,    p.    124. 
Hardiman's   "  Irish  Minstrelsy,"    II.,   p.    46. 
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XXIX.   O'Daly,  "  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Munster,"  2nd  Series,  p.  114. 

May.,  Ren.,  Vol.  69. 
XXX.  R.I. A.    23D8,    279  ;     23E12,    246.      "  Poets    and    Poetry    of 

Munster,"  p.   no. 
XXXI.   R.I. A.   23L39,   491.      May.  LIIL,   66.     A  copy  made  by  the 

late  Mr.  P.  Stanton. 

XXXII.  R.I. A.  23H15,  258;  23L39,  491;   23X20,42.    May.  Vol. LIIL. 

78.     T.C.D.,  H.3.23.     A  copy  made  by  Mr.  Stanton. 

XXXIII.  May.,  Ren.,  Vol.  69.    B.  Mus.,  Eger.,  no,  p.  143.    Eger.,  160, 

p.  273.    Crawford  Collection  of  Irish  MSS.  in  the  possession 
of  Mrs.  Rylands,   Manchester,  No.   75,  p.  72. 

XXXIV.  R.I. A.  24L14,  p.  1. 

XXXV.  R.I. A.  23C21,   209.     B.  Mus.,   Eger..  94   (2). 
XXXVI.   R.I. A.   23D8,   249. 
XXXVII.  Mr.    Patrick   O'Crowley,    Macroom,    Co.    Cork.     This   is    the 
only  piece  in   the   Collection  which  has  reached   us  solely 
by  oral  tradition. 
XXXVIII.  R.I. A.   23C32,    25;     23L24,    393;    23B38,    227;    23L6,    328; 
24L32.     May.  X.,  p.  88.    Two  MSS.  in  Editors'  possession. 
XXXIX.  R.I. A.,    23L13,    74;    23E16,    283;    23C21,    228.      May.    XII.. 
pp.  261,  265,  280.     A  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Standish 
H.  O'Grady,  written  upwards  of  fifty  years  ago  by  rhoctÁf 

Ó       1lAOT)A     11A     CACpAC,      .1.     CACAin       Atl       JIoIAa     TT1ÓTJ\,      Co. 

Limerick. 
XL.  O'Reilly's  "  Irish  Writers,"  sub.   an.   1726. 
XLI.   R.I.A.,  23L13,  78;  23M45,  259. 

XLII.   R.I.A.  23G21,  358;  23L38,  81  ;    23N32,  294;  23M9,  90.    May. 
II.,   p.   233  ;   V.,   p.   71 
XLIII.  R.I.A.  23E12  ;      23G21,    362  ;      23C8,    95.      May.  XII.,  345. 
The  O' Kearney  MS.   (23E12)  is  the  only  one  which    gives 
the  story  in  full ;   the  others  only  give  the  stanza,  beginning 
"  niAic   t>o  co|\a6,    a   cpAirm,"     which     is     attributed     to 
various  poets  as  is  usual  with  such  items. 
XLIV.-XLVI.  R.I.A.   23H15,   pp.   232-265;     23K20,   p.   42;     23L39,   pp. 
483-500;  23L9,  pp.  135-155-      May.  Vol.  53,  pp.  17-88  and 
pp.   89-120.      A  copy  made  by  the  late  Mr.   P.   Stanton. 
XLVII.   R.I.A.    23L9,    212. 
XLVIII.   R.I.A.    23B38,    10. 
XLIX.  R.I.A.   23C8,   47.     May.   XII.,   276. 
L.   R.I.A.  23C10,  311  ;  23M14,   193. 
LI.   R.I.A.    23C10,    311  ;     23M14,    193. 
LII.   R.I.A.  23C16,  151  ;    23I47,  33  ;  23K10,  81  ;  23L24,  125. 
LIIL   R.I.A.   23N21,   242. 
LIV.  May.   X.,  295. 


In  the  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  page  are  given  the  principal 
varies  lectiones.     With  these  is  placed  the  number    of  the  MS. 
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However,  when  there  is  only  one  MS.  from  a  collection, 
or  when  the  MSS.  in  that  collection  agree  on  a  certain  point, 
only  the  initial  of  the  collection  {e.g.,  A.  =  Royal  Irish  Academy 
MSS)  is  made  use  of.  Minor  variants,  such  as  bad  and  phonetic 
spellings,  are  not  as  a  rule  recorded. 

In  addition  to  the  above  list,  copies  of  several  of  the  poems 
in  private  hands  were  examined.  For  the  First  Edition,  when 
the  Maynooth  College  supplied  a  good  copy,  this  was  generally 
made  the  basis  of  the  text.  The  Murphy  MSS.  (M.)  are  a 
collection  of  Irish  poems  and  tales,  made  by  Dr.  Murphy, 
Bishop  of  Cork,  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  greater  part  of  them  were  transcribed  from  older  MSS. 
between  the  years  1800  and  1820,  the  scribes  being  the 
O'Longans,  Michael  óg,  Paul,  and  Peter  ;  John  O'Mullane, 
and  others.  There  are  some  MSS.  in  this  collection  of  an  earlier 
date.  Of  the  Renehan  MSS,  vol.  69  contains  a  vast  body  of 
modern  Irish  poetry.  The  date  of  compilation  is  1853,  and 
the  scribe  is  inclined  to  the  phonetic  method  of  spelling.  The 
R.I. A.  MSS.  consulted  are  very  numerous  ;  but  in  their  general 
features  they  resemble  the  Maynooth  MSS.  Many  of  them  are 
a  decade  or  two  older,  and  they  are  on  the  whole  more  accurate. 

In  this,  the  second  edition,  the  text  of  the  poems  has  been 
carefully  collated  with  the  copies  found  in  the  above  list  of 
MSS. 

One  MS.  in  the  R.I.  Academy  (23G3)  is  of  considerable  interest 
in  connexion  with  O'Rahilly.  It  is  a  MS.  copy  of  Keating's 
History.  The  scribe  is  Dermot  O'Connor  ;  and  it  is  probably 
from  this  copy  that  his  much-abused  translation  of  Keating 
was  made.  At  the  end  of  the  History  the  date  171 5  is  given. 
Then  follow  twelve  pages  of  miscellaneous  poems  by  Keating 
and  others.  Here  is  to  be  found  poem  XXVIII.,  without  its 
author's  name,  and  on  the  same  page  twelve  lines  to  Donogh 
O'Hickey,  composed  in  1709  (last  twelve  lines  of  XXIV.), 
with  our  poet's  name  at  the  end.  Between  them  is  a  short 
piece  on  the  vanity  of  the  world.  On  the  opposite  page,  at 
the  top,  is  a  poem  on  the  son  of  Richard  Rice,  in  O'Rahilly's 
manner  ;  and,  following  this,  a  short  elegy  on  Justin  MacCarthy, 
Lord    Mountcashel,  who  died  abroad  in  1694,  which  is  possibly 
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from  our  poet's  hand.  A  few  pages  further  is  found  the  first 
part  of  XXIV.  Although  the  MS.  is  dated  1715,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  twelve  extra  pages  of  poems  are  of  the  same 
date  ;  but  they  appear  to  be  by  the  same  scribe,  and,  no  doubt, 
were  written  not  long  after  that  date.  It  would  seem,  then, 
that,  while  still  living,  Egan  had  such  a  reputation  as  a  poet 
that  a  scribe  of  some  consequence,  like  O'Connor,  found  in  his 
poetry  matter  suitable  for  filling  up  the  blank  pages  of  his 
Keating. 

A  yet  more  interesting  MS.  is  a  copy  of  Heating's  History 
made  by  Egan  himself  in  1722,  which  is  now  in  the  National 
Library,  Kildare  Street,  Dublin. 

On  the  first  spare  page  is  a  portion  of  a  tract  on  prosody, 
in  O'Rahilly's  handwriting  ;  and,  at  the  end,  the  following  : — 
Af  n.A  fgjuot)  te  tiAcvoAjAn  X\a  "RajAilUMg  no  Hingju  nuc  Se<MT> 
015  nuc  Site  a  n-"0|\om  CoUic<yi}\  'y&r\  m-bt^A•ÓA^n  -o'^oif 
Cfiiofo  mite  fe^óc  (jgcéA*))  -A^ur-  au  x>a\\a  btiA'óAin  picce^vo. 
July  An  feACctíxvO  IÁ.  "  Written  by  Egan  O'Rahilly  for  Roger 
óg,  son  of  John,  MacSheehy,  at  Drumcullagher,  in  the  year  of 
the  age  of  Christ,  one  thousand  seven  (hundred)  and  twenty- 
two.  July  the  seventh."  On  the  opposite  page  there  is  a  poem 
of  eight  quatrains  on  a  priest  called  William  O'Kelliher, 
whose  departure  for  Connaught  the  poet  bewails ;  the 
writing  resembles  O'Rahilly's,  but  is,  we  think,  not  his.  At  the 
end  of  this  poem  there  is  a  stanza,  in  a  different  hand,  signed 
Se-AgAn  Ó  TZuA-úmA,  with  the  date  1731-  At  page  83  we  have 
the  signature  A05A11  X\a  XÍAtA^le,  and  at  the  end — 

"  Finis  Libri  Secundi  yhr'  the   9th,   1722. 

Aco^jAn    Ua  "RACAilte." 

This  last  signature  gives  the  form  of  the  poet's  name  adopted 
in  this  volume,  viz.  Aot>AS,Ár\  TJa  "R-ACAilte,  and  seems  to  be  that 
used  by  the  poet  himself ;  though  even  in  this  he  is  not  quite 
consistent,  while  Peter  O'Connell,  in  one  place  (R.I. A.  23M16), 
corrects  it  to  TtAt$Aite.  The  MS.  is  written  clearly  through- 
out in  a  bold  hand ;  very  little  use  is  made  of  accents,  and  initial 
letters  are   sometimes  written   in   a   slightly   ornamental   style. 
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From  the  dates  given  above,  it  seems  that  the  entire  MS.  was 
written  in  two  months.  In  1842  O'Curry  gives  his  opinion 
of  this  MS.  thus:  -Af  IoCcac  ati  teAttAp  é  fo:  "this  is  a 
faulty  book." 

It  will  readily  appear  that  the  MSS.  employed  in  preparing 
the  text  of  these  poems  presented  a  wide  range  of  orthographical 
variations,  and  it  was  found  impracticable  to  print  them  as 
they  stood.  Often  the  same  word  was  spelled  variously  in 
the  same  poem,  or  stanza,  or  even  line.  The  preposition  a 
was  constantly  used  for  1  ;  Air*  for  a\\  ;  the  final  5  (hard)  in 
Munster  in  certain  verbs,  nouns  and  adjectives,  sometimes  the 
final  "ó  of  the  past  passive,  is  written  5  and  often  so  pronounced 
in  Munster ;  eu  and  éA  were  found  indiscriminately ;  nouns 
like  -pit;  and  bpij  were  undeclined  in  the  singular,  as  well  as 
many  other  anomalies.  It  has  been  sought  to  bring  the  spelling 
into  conformity  with  modern  usage,  the  requirements  of  metre 
having  of  course  to  be  provided  for,  while  in  unusual  words 
the  spelling  of  the  best  MSS.  has  been  adhered  to. 

Poem  XXIII.  is  obviously  only  a  fragment,  and  XL.  is  a 
stanza  quoted  by  O'Reilly  from  a  poem  on  a  shipwreck  which 
the  poet  witnessed  off  the  coast  of  Kerry,  and  of  which  there 
was  an  imperfect  copy  among  the  O'Reilly  MSS.  ;  but  we  have 
been  unable  to  find  it. 

In  these  poems  the  elaborate  metre  employed  requires  a 
considerable  variation  in  the  vowels,  in  declensions,  and  verbal 
terminations.  Every  language  has  to  modify  its  ordinary  prose 
forms  to  some  extent  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  metre. 

The  poet  goes  back  to  an  earlier  pronunciation  of  certain 
words,  which  colloquial  usage  had  shortened  by  a  syllable. 
Thus  t-AtiAifvC,  r-e.Att.dc,  etc.,  generally  form  two  syllables  in 
verse,  but  only  one  in  conversation  ;  while  in  XXI.  19,  feAttAC 
is  sounded  as  one  syllable.  Again,  not  only  is  a  word 
expanded  according  to  earlier  pronunciation,  but  aspiration 
is  removed  from  a  middle  consonant,  as  teo^An  for  LeojAti,. 
f  AogAt  for  f  Ao-50,1.  It  often  happens  that  such  pronunciations 
survive  in  provincial  dialects.  Thus  cugAinn  is  pronounced  as 
two  syllables  in  XX.  36,  but  seldom  nowadays  in  conversation 
in   Munster  ;    while   in   Connaught    the   two   syllables   are    still 
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heard,  though  the  initial  c  becomes  t.  The  diphthong  ao,  as 
in  Aon,  cAob,  etc.,  is  pronounced  in  Connaught  as  ao\  is  pro- 
nounced in  Munster  (that  is,  as  ee  in  wheel).  The  poet  often 
uses  this  sound  for  metrical  purposes,  and  the  scribes  generally 
spell  it  aoi  in  such  cases  ;  thus  5A0L  XXI.  20,  etc.  Again, 
the  same  word  is  pronounced  in  three  or  four  different  ways  to 
suit  the  metre  :  thus  n^tfiATo  may  be  taken  as  a  monosyllable 
pronounced  in  two  or  three  ways,  or  as  a  dissyllable  having 
similar  variations.  There  is  sometimes  an  internal  vowel 
change  in  verbs,  as  -oo  ttéin  for  -oo  pinne  ;  also  in  pronouns 
combined  with  prepositions,  as  -oáií>  for  "oóitt.  Frequently, 
also,  the  singular  of  a  noun  is  used  for  the  plural,  and 
adjectives  are  sometimes  not  declined. 

As  regards  the  value  of  these  poems  as  specimens  of  the 
language,  it  will  suffice  to  repeat  the  opinion  expressed  eleven 
years  ago  by  the  Very  Rev.  P.  Canon  O'Leary,  P.P.,  of 
Castlelyons,  who  yields  to  no  one  in  appreciation  of  the 
subtleties  of  Irish  syntax.  When  he  had  read  the  first  twenty 
poems  in  proof,  he  wrote — "  The  pieces  you  are  putting 
together  are  splendid ;  they  are  veritable  classics  in  the 
language.  The  constructions  in  them  will  always  stand  as 
true   models   of   the   syntax   of  the    Irish   language." 


VÁY\ZA    A0t)A3A1t1     Uí    RAtAltte. 

THE   POEMS   OE    EGAN   O'RAHILLY. 


T)ÁncA    A0t)A5Áin    uí    UAtAitte. 


CtléACUA    C1IÍC    pÓ'OtA. 

1|'  Acui|\]'e  jjéAn  tiom  cnéAccA  c]\íc  "Pó"oLa 
j-'Á  rcAniAlt  50  -oAon  'r  ^  5A0I.CA  cbí-bj\eonJGe; 
11a   cpAnnA  bA  c]\éme  aj  -oéAnAiri  t)ín  -oóib-reAn 
*Oo  geAp^At)  a  n^éA^'   'r  a  bpnéArhA  qu'on   peoccA. 

5     Cé  yAT»ó.  •óuic,  '6i]\e  iíiao]toa  nun-nopriATi) 
1c  bAn&lcnAm  c-péirh  te  péíle  ip  fío^-eotu-p, 
bei|\  ]:eA|T&  aca  ic  liiéi ]\*o]Mg  yé  ^ac  cjuon-coifin, 
'S  5*\c  bA-o|\Ann   cAecAc  "o'éi-p  *oo  ctí-beotcA. 

1llA]\  b^\|\A   Ai|\    1110   liiéAbA,   péAÓ  £U]\  -oíot   t)eoj\^, 
10     5°  115 &b Ann  ^ac  nécr  t>e  néim  cipr  1lomn   Gonuip 
A  byeAjiMicur  péin  50  j'aojLac  ^íceoiLce, 
Acc  bAnbA  1  bpéin  jjah    céile  if  í  pórcA  ! 


I. — Of  this  poem  there  are  several  partial  copies.  There  is  a  copy  contain- 
ing all  the  stanzas  given  here  in  vol.  69  of  the  Renehan  MSS.  in  Maynooth 
College.  The  piece,  however,  seems  naturally  to  end  with  the  sixth  stanza. 
23.  C.  8,  p.  99,  gives  as  heading:  "An  fe&f\  céAxniA  ccc.  iaj\  mbpife  via 
gcoirijíolX  -oo  ^^iLAib  Tio  |\o  geAtbA-OAn  1  buitnneAc  1692."  In  23.  D.  8. 
styled  "  tlU\]\b»A  11  a  I1Ó1  peAini.'" 

1.  Some  MSS.  read  1y  Acui|\]"eAc  jéA|\.  C;\íc  VÓ'o'La  is  taken  as  one 
word,  hence  cj\ic  is  not  put  in  gen.  The  dat.  (cnic)  is  often  used  instead  o£ 
the  nom.  (cj\ioc)  in  nouns  belonging  to  the  second  decl. 

2.  SgAmAiL,  D.  S. 

3.  t)A  úuéAii,  B.  j8-     ^A  c^aiiha,  metaphorical  for  i:great  families." 
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THE   WOUNDS   OF   THE   LAND   OF   FODLA. 

Bitter  woe  to  me  are  the  wounds  of  the  land  of  Fodla, 
Who  is  sorely  under  a  cloud  whilst  her  kinsfolk  are  heartsick  ; 
The  trees  that  were  strongest  in  affording  them  shelter 
Have  their  branches  lopped  off    and  their  roots  withered 
and  decayed. 

5     Long  though  thou  hast  been,  O  majestic,  gentle- mannered 
Erin, 
A  fair  nursing-mother  with  hospitality  and  true  knowledge  ; 
Henceforth  shalt  thou  be  an  unwilling  handmaid  to  every 

withered  band, 
While  every  foreign  churl  shall  have  sucked  thy  breasts. 

* 
And  to  crown  my  sorrow,  behold  it  is  a  fit  subject  for  tears, 
io     That  the  mighty  kings  of  the  continent  of  Europe 
Possess  their  own  lands  in  prosperity  and  peace, 
While  Banba  is  in  pain  without  a  consort,  wedded  though 
she  be. 


4.  A  ngé&j;.  Most  MSS.  have  the  pi.  géAjjA.  which  gives  an  extra 
syllable.  Some  have  ^óa-oa,  a  softened  form  of  géAjA.  Pjúti  peóijce  in 
some  MSS. 

5.  'éipe  for  a  éi]\e,  the  a  being  absorbed  by  the  initial  vowel. 

8.  CAécAc  for  contiigceAc,  generally  pron.  cAoiúeAc. 

9.  'Oeoj\A  for  -oeojv  gen.  pi. 

10.  Uomn  eónoip,  the  Continent  of  Europe;  it  is  not  declined.  Oe- 
péitn  cij\c,  of  the  true  sovereignty.     Sac  |\écf,  all  the  kings. 


4  *oÁnuA  A0t)A5Áin  uí  rtAtAiLte. 

T)o   ÓAitleAmAp   ppéirh-f  tiocc  HéiVL  if  pot  Co^Ain, 
^Y  da  feA^Aóom  cpéAtiA,  ÍAocpA  pío^Acc    Dóiprie  ; 
15     X)en  C&n|\At'-pJi'l  féit,  mo  téAti,  ní'l  puinn  beo  A^innn, 
11Á  "liiAice  riA  n^AeúeAÍ  130  b'éAcc^ó  ^nícmi  conijiMc. 

If  -oeApb   ;cu|i&b   é  ^Ac   éi^eAn    ío^cópAc, 
5^ti^uit)  if   éiteAc,   cÍAon   ip  -oioc  cottiAitt, 
^An   ceAn^AÍ  te  céite,  acc  péAbAb   jvinn-rcófvri&c, 
20     *Oo  ÉAfmAint;   a]\   6i|\mn   piAoc  ati   Ríoj   cothAÓCAir. 

Ó   cAibteAniAn   éi|ie,   ip  méit»   Áp    mí-cótíitfitMtri, 

1r  c]\eA]'CAi|\c  n<.\  Iaoc  meA-p,  c|ié&n,  nóvp  iin'-r|Aeo]\ó.c, 

Ap   A]uvo-TÍ1ac  *Oé   '-p  A|\  rpéAn   tia    U|uonóiT>e 

^o   riAi]\ib   -oÁ  n-éip   aii   méit)   peo  -óíob   beo  A^uinn. 

25      CAitleA'OA|\   5Ae1ó1^   A  "ocpéice   CAom    CÓjtAC, 
CA|\cAntiAcc,   yeiLe,  béA-pA,   if  bmn-ceolcA  ; 
AllA-ctnj\c  clAon   ■00  cjuvoc  pinn  p'  iiió|\-,pmAcc  ; 
AgAllAim   Aon-1ÍlAC  *Oé  a)\  j^01"01^  "o'-póincin. 


14.  peAf\Acoin,  pi.  of  feApAcú,  i.e.,  feApcú. 

15.  CAppAc'-puiL.  Some  MSS.  have  cAjuifo-fuit.  The  word  CÁppcAc 
is  sometimes  trisyllabic,  CAt\pACAc;  cf.  -peÁ]A|\,  peAp^A. 

16.  Some  MSS.  and  First  Edition  read  "1p  pAtJA  pimi  cpéié  pÁ  Léip- 
}-cj\iof  buTOin  leópAiT»." 

17.  íojcójaaó,  gen.  of  íojcóip  or  éAj;cóip,  "  wrong,  injustice." 

20.  Af\  éij\inn.     Some  MSS.  give  50  -pAohpAc. 

21.  tllí-cóiiicpom,  "injustice,  inequality  of  treatment." 
23.  AppA-o-tTlAC,  i.e.,  Áp"0-1TlAC,  see  note,  line  15. 

The  form  of  "  wishing"  in  lines  23-4  is  general  in  Irish;  cf.  the  following 
from  DonncA'ó  Caoc  Ó  ttlAcjAriitiA :  "  'S  Ati  cé  'oo  gAipm  oiom  Spimc,  Ap 
CpíofG  tiÁp  feici-o  pé  ppl-Annc." 

27.  AUlA-úuipc  =  AUl-tuipc. 

28.  5aoi-6iI,  nom.  for  dat. 
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We  have  lost  the  root-stock  of  Niall,  and  the  seed  of  Eoghan, 
And  the  bold  champions,  the  warriors  of  the  kingdom  of 

Borumha  ; 
15     Of  the  hospitable  race  of  Carthach,  woe  is  me  !  we  have  not 

many  alive, 
Nor  of  the  chieftains  of  the  Gael  who  were  of  renowned  feats 

in  battle. 

In  sooth  it  is  every  violence  of  injustice  on  our  part, 
Deceit  and  falsehood  and  treachery  and  non-fulfilment  of 

pledges, 
Want  of  union,  and,  instead,  the  tearing  of  each  other's 
throats, 
20     That  have  drawn  down  on  Erin  the  rage  of  the  Mighty  King. 

Since  we  have  lost  Erin,  and  because  of  the  extent  of  our 

misfortunes, 
And  because  of  the  overthrow  of  the  nimble,  strong  warriors 

who  were  not  wanting  in  vigour, 
We  entreat  the  noble  Son  of  God  and  the  Might  of    the 

Trinity, 
That  those  of  them  who  are  alive  with  us  may  thrive  after 

them. 

25     The  Gaels  have  lost  their  gentle,  comely  qualities  : 
Charity,  hospitality,  manners,  and  sweet  music  ; 
Wicked,    alien   boars   it   was   that    forced    us   under   great 

oppression  ; 
I  beseech  the  only  Son  of  God  to  grant  relief  to  the  Gaels. 


'oÁnuA  AO*ó<\5Ám  uí  tiAÚAitte. 


II. 

An   TrnUleA'ó    'o'imtiS   ah   iiión-steAcuAib 
11  a  hémeAtin. 

TTIotiUAfV-fA  An    CÁ]\|\c'-i:uil  c|\Áigce,  c|\éic-lA5  ! 
5<vn   |AÍ  j  a-ja  An  5°óip  fiÁ  c|\eo]\Aó  cpéAn-rheAn ! 

j^ATI    t;eA]\    COfTlAltTl    Í1Á    eOCAIfl    CUTT1    ^élClg  ! 

1p  gAn   |"ciac  *oín   aji  cí]\   tia  pAon-ylAic  ! 
5        Uí|\  ^avi   c|\i(\c  "oe  j^nAn-truiL  6ibi]\ ! 

UÍ|A    |'Á    A1"l1/mACC    ^01^    "°0    C]\AOCA"Ó  ! 

Uí|\    "oo  •ooi|\ceAt)   j?Á  cof Aib    riA  méi|\LeAc  ! 
Uín  iia  n^Aibne — iy  cneiíjit)  50  héA^  tioni  ! 

Ui|\  bocc  btiAi"óeA]\cA,   if  uAigneAC  céA]T^  ! 

10     Uí|\  5A11  peAyi,  ^An   niAC,  jAn   céite  ! 

Uí|A  gAti  túc,  ^An  ponn,  ^ati   eij'ueAcc  ! 

Ui|\  ^&n   coTTic]\om  no  boccAib  ie  •oéAnArh  ! 

Uín  5 An   eA^tAi]'  cneApcA  nÁ.  cléifnj;  ! 
Uí]\  'te   niiorc<yir,   noc  T)'iceATK\]\   fAolccnn  ! 
15     Uí|\   "oo  cui]ieAÓ  50  cubAi]xeAc,  c^iaocca 
pÁ  pnAcc  nAiiiAt)   ir  Aíiuvp  ip  rnéi)\leAÓ  ! 

Uí|\  ^An   CAncA  ^ah   cAinbe  1  tiénutin  ! 
Uí)\  ^am   cu|\at)  ^aii  binnne  gAti   -péitceAn  ! 
Uíp  t)o  noccAb  5A11   |-ocAin  5A11  ^é&^A  ! 
20     Uí}\  -oo  b]\ireAt)  te  puijunii  An   béAj\lA  ! 


II. —  For  remarks  on  this  threnody  see  Introduction.  The  version  here 
given  is  taken  from  a  MS.  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  marked  23.  M.  45,  page 
259  et  seq.,  collated  with  a  copy  of  the  poem  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
latter  copy  gives  the  "  binding  "  stanza,  which  is  omitted  in  the  former.  The 
compiler  of  the  British  Museum  catalogue  describes  the  poem  as  an  "Elegy 
on  MacCarthy,  about  1720,"  but  it  is  elegiac  only  in  metre. 
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II. 

THE  RUIN  THAT  BEFELL  THE  GREAT  FAMILIES 
OF  ERIN. 

Woe  is  me  !  weak  and  exhausted  is  the  race  of  Carthach, 
Without  a  prince  over  the  hosts,  or  a  strong,  nimble  leader  ! 
Without  a  man  to  defend,  without  a  key  to  liberate  ! 
Without    a    shield    of    protection    for   the    land    of    noble 
chieftains  ! 

5     A  land  without  a  prince  of  the  sun-bright  race  of  Eibhear  ! 
A  land  made  helpless  beneath  the  oppression  of  the  stranger ! 
A  land  poured  out  beneath  the  feet  of  miscreants  ! 
A  land  of  fetters — it  is  sickness  to  me  unto  death  ! 

A  land  poor,  afflicted,  lonely,  and  tortured  ! 
io     A  land  without  a  husband,  without  a  son,  without  a  spouse  ! 
A  land  without  vigour,  or  spirit,  or  hearing  ! 
A  land  in  which  is  no  justice  to  be  done  to  the  poor  ! 

A  land  without  a  meek  church  or  clergy  ! 
A  land  which  wolves  have  spitefully  devoured  ! 
15     A  land  placed  in  misfortune  and  subjection 

Beneath    the    tyranny    of    enemies    and    mercenaries    and 
robbers  ! 

A  land  without  produce  or  thing  of  worth  of  any  kind  ! 

A  land  without  dry  weather,  without  a  stream,  without  a 

star  ! 
A  land  stripped  naked,  without  shelter  or  boughs  ! 
-20     A  land  broken  down  by  the  English-prating  band  ! 


1.  CjNÍijce,  MS.  t|\Áice. 

8.  Y\s  tijj&i'biie  =  n&  n^eibtie.     Both  MSS.  have  jAihne,  which  form  the 
metre  requires.     B  (2)  reads  11  a  ngeibeAtw. 

16.  R.I. A.  nArhAiT). 

17.  5.M1  c&iiVbe  1  ri.éijMrm,  as  we  say  in  English,  "without  any  use  in  the 
world."     MSS.  read  co|\ca  and  coij\hce. 


8  'OAtlUA   AO*ÓA$Ám   ilí    UAtAltLe. 

Uí|\   ir  cnÁibce  cpóo^ce  c|\é<Mi-yi|\ ! 
Uín   a^   río]\-í;ob   í   50  liéAtniiAn  ! 
l3A.inc]\eAbAc  óeojiAc  leomce  béAnniAn 
Sc-Mcce  b]\úit)ce  cúcAtb  c|\éAccAc  ! 

25      1|'  frtiuc   a  5|\u<vo  50  buAn    be  -oéAnMb  ! 

5lu,A5  a  nuibb<Mi;  a^  cincim  'n-*v  c|\éAn-juc  ! 

S|\OCA1inA    ^oIa    Af    A    nO]'C&lb    50    CAobAC  ! 

A  liAJAiti   An  ynuAt)  An  t)ub-;5UAit  be  óéibe  ! 

A  bAibb  cpApAice  ceAngAibce  coatca  ! 
30     S^r  A  cuim   cai^  iiiín-§ib  ^bé^ib 

lA]UiAit)e   cuniAt)   1   n-irj\eAnn   niAob-'oub 
Le  ceÁnt)Uib    OubcÁnAir  C|\AOfAij. 

puit  a  cnoibe  n-A  bmncpeAc  feitieA]' ! 
1|-  5At)cM|\   D|\ircó  "OÁ  bob  be  5éAn-M|\c  ! 
35     A  liAbb^c  cÁ  t)Á  |X|\aca'ó  at  a  céibe 

A5  mA-o|\Aitnb  SAcrAn  50  ceAb^Ac  T)'Aon-coirc. 

"0'j.'eoi5  a  -ouibbe,  ní'b  yumneArii   n-A  ^éAjjAib, 
*Oo  feArc  a  hmrce  be  cinrne  iia  rpéiiie, 
'Sa  ^ném   ní'b  CAicneAiii   ór  veA]\AnnAib,   yéACAH>, 
40      1r  ceo   tiA   ceÁ|\-ocAn   cÁ  A]\   a  pbéibob. 

A  imMiAc  fUoc'óA  a  coibb  'rA  liAoblbAC 

X)o  "ooi^eAi)  •00  bjureAt)  a  conn&t)    'r  a  cAobbAÓ ; 

A  -pbACA  y^y  50  rcÁmce  néAbtA, 

1   5C|\íocAib   eAccpAnn   rcAipice  ó  céile  ! 

45     5]^°FA  1T  neit^ep,  5A11  ceibj;  im   pcéAbAib, 
1  beAbATó  An  lA]\bA,  ir  piAn  'r  ir  céArcA  ! 
An    DbÁ]inA  ^aii   ÁicpeAb  acc  rAobcom  ! 
1r  RÁc  Lni|\c  rcpiorcAice  noccAice  1   rraAon-bnufo  ! 

24.  Ci'icAiL.  O'R.  gives  "bashful,"  but  the  meaning  is  often  much 
stronger,  as  in  several  passages  of  these  poems. 

26.  MS.  a  cuicmi.     I  have  always  supplied  the  5  in  such  omissions. 

27.  Cf.     "b]\A01lACA    |"oLa    Af    A    JAOfCAlb    AJ    C01Í1JVU1Ú,"     XXII.      164.       $0- 

CAobAC  I  translate  "  in  torrents"  ;  the  more  precise  meaning  is  "in  flakes  or 
layers,"  which  will  hardly  suit  "  blood."  O'R.  only  gives  cAobAc,  "clodded"  ; 
cf.  the  use  of  j'Iao-o,  which  is  often  applied  to  "  blood." 

28.  B.  reads  a  Iiaca  a|\  piuA-ó  ;  aca,  Aijce  is  pi.  of  ajait>. 

34.  bpi]'có  is  mentioned  again  in  XX.  25;  and  Dover  is  used  similarly, 
XXI.  8.  The  Bristol  merchants  were  gieat  transporters  of  slaves.  In  the 
course  of  four  years  they  shipped  upwards  of  6,000  youths  and  maidens  from 
the  Irish  shores  ;  these  included  criminals,  prisoners  of  war,  and  the  destitute. 
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A  land  in  anguish,  drained  of  her  brave  men  ! 
A  land  ever  lamenting  (her  children)  enviously  ! 
A  widow,  weeping,  wounded,  woeful  ! 
Torn,  bruised,  humbled,  full  of  wounds  ! 

25     Ever  wet  is  her  cheek  from  tears  ! 

The  hair  of  her  head  falls  down  in  heavy  showers  ! 
Streams  of  blood  gush  forth  in  torrents  from  her  eyes  I 
Her  whole  visage  is  of  the  appearance  of  black  coal  ! 

Her  limbs  are  shrunken,  bound,  and  tortured  ! 
30     The  fastenings  of  her  tender,  smooth,  fair  waist 
Irons  framed  in  hell,  bleak,  and  gloomy, 
By  the  craftsmen  of  greedy  Vulcan. 

Her  heart's  blood  spurts  forth  in  pools, 
While  the  dogs  of  Bristol  drink  it  with  keen  greed  ; 
35     Her  carcase  is  being  torn  asunder 

By  Saxon  curs,  treacherously,  and  with  deliberate  intent. 

Her  leaves  have  decayed,  there  is  no  vigour  in  her  boughs  ; 
Her  waters  have  been  dried  up  by  the  frosts  of  heaven  ; 
Behold  !  there  is  no  brightness  in  her  sun  over  the  lands, 
40     And  the  fog  of  the  smithy  is  upon  her  mountains. 

Her  princely  mines,  her  woods,  her  lime  quarries, 

Her  trees,  old  and  young,  have  been  burnt  and  broken  down  ; 

Her  growing  rods,  scattered  and  torn, 

In  foreign  countries  severed  from  one  another. 

45     Griffin  and  Hedges — without  deceit  is  my  tale — 
In  the  place  of  the  Earl,  it  is  pain  and  torture  ; 
Blarney,  without  dwellers  save  the  wolves  ; 
And  Rathluirc  plundered,  stripped   naked,  and  in  durance 
dire. 

41-42.  AoU'iac  seems  to  mean  "limestone  quarries";  contiA'ó,  "fire- 
wood"; cmAuac,  young  trees;  the  reference  is  to  old  woods  and  young 
plantations. 

43.  A  j-Iaca  yAif,  her  young  princes,  the  exodus  of  the  Irish  nobility  with 
the  "Wild  Geese  " 

45.  For  Griffin  see  XVIII. ;  Colonel  Hedges,  of  Macroom,  see  Introd. 

46.  Both  A.  and  B.  read,  as  in  text,  if  piAti  '-pT  coat^a.  The  Earl  is 
either  Lord  Clancarty,  called  "  1aj\La  tia  reAOAc  fioóAc  fuJAc  "  in  VIII.  14,- 
or  Lord  Kenmare. 


io  'oÁnuA  A0t)A5Ám  tií  n<\ÚAilAe. 

*Oo  cuic  An  LeAriium  ^mt   CAp_\,   tno  géAn-jo-m  ! 
50     An   Th&m5  'r  An   cSiotiAinn   'r  An   Lipe  pÁ  cpéAccAib, 
UeAiiiAi|\  iu\  |^5ce  jah   u\\y&  fbiocc  lléibb  "Ouib, 
1|'  ní  beo  cuuaú   aca  cineAt')   llMgéibeAnn. 

Ilí't  Ua  "OocApcA  1  ^coriicpom   nÁ  a  cAom-f" Liocc  ! 
tlí'l  Síot  Hlóp-óA  cpeon   b^  cpéAnmAn  ! 
55      tli't  t1<s  pt<McbeA|\CAi5   1   ^ceAnnAr   nÁ  a  56-otcA 
Síob  mOpiAin   x>e^|\b   n-.\  n^blAib  be  cpéuhpe! 

A\\  Ua  HuMjic  ní'b  bu<vó,  mo  jéA^-^om  ! 
11Á  a]\  11  a  *OoirinAilb  póp  1   né-ipinn  ! 
TIa  5eA1A>-v^CA15  cÁit)  gAn   CApA  5<\n   pméi'oeA'ó, 
60     Oiipcooj,    O-xppAií;,  ip   bpe&cnAié  tiA  ^CAob-bApc. 

5ui"óim  An  Upionófo  pop-tiióp  nAorfiÚA 

An   ceo  po  x>o  •óíocup  -oíob  be  céile, 

T)e  pleAÓCAib   í|\   ^y   Ctnnti    \y   éibip, 

1]"  AipeA^  "oo  ÚAb>M|\c  n-A   mbeACA  "oo   ^^^eAb&ib. 

65     AireA^  -oo  5^eoeA^A1b  T>ém,   a  Cpíopc,  1   n-Atn 
11-a  nibeAÚA  t^o   béip   ó  *ÓAop-bpuit>  "OAOice  5^bb. 
SmACCUit   tu  méiplií;,   péAó  Án  gcpíoc  50   pAtin  ! 
1p  "oaLca  tu  héineAnn   pAon   bc^  cbAoiTJce  tAÍb. 

An    CeAn^Ab. 

111o  5]\eAT)At)  b]\óm  n&  *op<\rAin  ci\ót>&  rcÁmce  ón  ^cior, 
70     1p  iu  ^6^^  mópA  1   beAbAió   ah   beog&m   pAn  mObÁp- 

nAin   51b: 
^ac  Aicme  'eti   cóip  lép  1I1MC  mo  póp-o    niAp    cáto   cah 

cion 
U115  "oeAbb  yóy  mé  A}\  eArb&ix>  bpór  -óon  cppÁit)  int>iu. 


48.  B.  stops  here,  anj  is  followed  by  six  and  a-half  stanzas  of  a  prophecy 
beginning  "Uiocr/A  ■oon  •oAnij^eAn  cobLAó  inó|\." 

52.  1lAijiLeAnn  in  MSS.  The  metre  requires  a  word  of  three  syllables. 
It  is  possible  that  UAicleAiin  is  meant ;  see  VI.  6,  note. 

55.    'HA  A   JAolcA.       MS.   11Á  gAolCA. 
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The  Laune  has  fallen  without  vigour,  my  sharp  stroke  ! 
50     The  Maine,  the  Shannon,  the  Liffey,  are  wounded  ! 

Tara  of  the  Kings  is  without  a  prop  of  the  race  of  Niall 

Dubh  ! 
And  no  hero  of  the  race  of  Raighleann  is  alive. 

O'Doherty  is  not  holding  sway,  nor  his  noble  race, 
The  O' Moo  res  are  not  strong,  that  once  were  brave, 
55     O' Flaherty  is  not  in  power,  nor  his  kinsfolk, 

And  sooth  to  say,  the  O'Briens  have  long  since  become 
English. 

Of  O'Rourke  there  is  no  mention — my  sharp  wounding  ! 
Nor  yet  of  O'Donnell  in  Erin  ; 

The  Geraldines  they  are  without  vigour,  without  a  nod, 
60     And  the  Burkes,  the  Barrys,  the  Walshes  of  the  slender  ships. 

I  beseech  the  Trinity,  most  august,  holy, 
To  banish  this  sorrow  from  them  altogether — 
From  the  descendants  of  Ir,  of  Conn,  of  Eibhear — 
And  to  restore  the  Gaels  to  their  estates. 

65     O  Christ,  restore  betimes  to  the  Gaels 

All  their  estates,  rescued  from  the  dire  bondage  of  foreign 

churls  ; 
Chastise  the  vile  horde,  behold,  our  country  is  faint, 
And  Erin's  nursling,  weak,  feeble,  subdued,  beyond  the  sea ! 

THE    BINDING. 

My  torment  of  sorrow,  the  brave  champions  scattered  by 

the  shower, 
70     And  the  gross  foreigners  in  the  hero's  place  in  bright  Blarney ; 
Every  family  of  the  tribe  that  loved  my  class,  how  they  are 

scorned  ; 
This  has  brought  me  still  poor,  lacking  shoes,  to  town  to-day . 

G\.   OeACA,  "  means  of  living,"  "estate";  cf — 

AlpOJ  A  IjeACA  -DO  CAt)A1J\C  ■00  aj\  Aon  ^aLI 

Ó  Suite  pinti  50  fíoj\AÍb  Sléibe  ITlif. — XXXV.  231  2. 

67.  An   c|\íoc,  R.I. A. 


i2  T)ÁnuA  A0X)A5Áin  uí  nAÚAiLte. 

III. 

111AC    Ati     ceAnntii*óe. 

Aij'tm^  ^éAn  "oo  •óeAncA'p  |-éin   im  te&b&i'ú    ir    mé    50 
tA^-bníoijAc  : 

Ainnij\    -pénii,  T)&\\  b'Ainm    6i|\e,    aj   tzca.cc  im    §ao]\    A]y 

mAuoAi^eAcc ; 
A  -pint  |\eAiiiA]\  jbA-p,  a  cút   C|\otn    c\y,  a    com    peAn^ 

^eAÍ   Y  a  mMlfoe, 

"OÁ  TÍiAoióeAiii   50  -|\Ait)  A5  citeAcc  n-A  5&tt>  te  "oíot^&irv 
111ac  Ati    CeAnnuibe. 

5        A  beot  bA  binn,  a  ^bó-p  bA  c^oin,  iy  no-fe^tc  I11111  ah 
CAitín  ; 
Céite   Oiu&in   x)Á]\  jéibt  An   £iAnn,  mo  téi]\-c|\eAc  -óiait 

A    1lA1CÍX). 

pÁ  fúirce   5aLL>    "°&  biMj^At)    50    ceAnn,   tno    cúitporm 

cfe^n^   'y  rno  beAn   jaoiL  ; 
Hí'L  ^Aej'eAiii   yeóX   te    cigeACc    n-A    ^&n    50    bpVlrit) 

TIIac   An    CeAnnuioe. 

11a  céAt)Cc\  acá  1   bpém    ■oe    jnÁt)    le    ^éAn-feAjic    ^Árh 
■oÁ  cneA-p-ctí  ; 

10     CÍAnnA   ju'júe,   itiaca    lllíleA'ó,  "onA^Ain   p'occA  \y  5^1  p- 

UÁ  gnúip  n-A  5HA01,     ní    liiú-pclArm    -pí  ;     cé    -oubAc    pÁ 

-pcíor  ATI   CAilín, 
llí't  -pAereMii   ye&X,   be    nt;eAcu    n-A    ^&n    50    bfnttpT) 

til ac   ó»n   CeAntnnbe. 


III. — John  O'Daly  states  that  'MIIac  An  CeAnnin-óe,"  or  the  "Merchant's 
Son,"  refers  to  the  King  of  Spain.  This  is  highly  probable,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  he  was  so  designated.  The  question  arises,  which  King  of 
Spain  is  referred  to  in  the  poem  ?  It  seems  probable  that  it  was  written  on 
the  news  of  Charles  II. 's  death  reaching  Ireland.  Charles  died  childless  on 
November  1,  1700,  and  this  date  suits  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  piece.  The 
only  other  King  of  Spain  who  died  during  the  time  in  which  our  poet 
flourished  was  Don  Louis,  son  of  Philip  V.,  who  died  in  1724,  after  a  reign  of 
eight  months.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  an  Irish  poet  would  take  a 
particular  interest  in  Don  Louis.  For  critical  remarks  on  the  poem  see 
Introduction. 
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III. 

THE  MERCHANT'S  SON. 

I  beheld  a  clear  vision  as  I  lay  in  my  bed  bereft  of  strength  ! 
A  gentle  maiden,  whose  name  was  Erin,  approached  me  on 

horseback — 
Full  and  bright  were   her  eyes,   her  hair  was  heavy  and 

ringleted ;  fair  and  slender  her  waist,  and  her  eyebrows — 
Proclaiming  that  the  Merchant's  Son  was  coming  to    her 

with  zeal. 

5     Her  mouth  was  melodious,  her  voice  was  beautiful — great 

is  my  love  for  the  maiden — 
The  Spouse  of  Brian,  whom  the  warriors  obeyed  ;  my  utter 

complete  ruin  is  her  affliction. 
Crashed  heavily  beneath  the  flail  of  foreigners,  this  slender 

maiden,  my  kinswoman  ; 
There  is  no  relief  ever  to  draw  near  her  until  the  Merchant's 

Son  come  back. 

Hundreds    are    pining   in   love    through    earnest,    pleasing 

devotion  to  her  complexion, 
10     Children   of   kings,   sons   of   Milesius,    fierce   warriors,    and 

champions  ; 
Sorrow  is  in  her  face,  she  does  not  arouse  herself  ;  sad  and 

weary  though  the  maiden  be, 
There  is  no  relief  ever  to  draw  near  to  her  till  the  Merchant's 

Son  come  back. 


1.  5éAp.     A.  fAOfl. 

3.  sLfl-r,  as  a  colour,  means  green  like  grass,  or  grey  as  a  horse  ;  when 
applied  to  the  eye,  as  here,  it  cannot  conveniently  be  translated  either 
"green"  or  "grey,"  as  neither  word  implies  a  compliment.  Its  meaning 
here,  as  in  the  many  passages  where  it  is  applied  to  the  eye,  is  "  fresh,  bright, 
sparkling":  thus,  XI.  9,  fúiL  ip  gWiye  tia  -opúcc  aij\  -peon,  where  the  com- 
parison  is  between  the  eye  and  the  dew.  But,  the  natural  quality  of  dew  is  to 
be  fresh,  bright,  sparkling — it  is  not  its  greenness  that  is  admired.  SÚ1I  jbap, 
an  eye  of  a  light  blue  colour.  This  line  in  B.  38  runs  :  "  A  pvnle  gtApA  a  cub 
ciuj  cApcA  a  cum  bA  geAÍ  'p  a  niAiLi-6e." 


i4  "DÁnuA  Aot)A5Áin  iri  RAtAitte. 

A    nÁibce    yém,   if    C|\Áit)ce    aii    pcéAb,    mo-    bÁn-ó]\eAC 

^éA|A  a  Vi&ici-o! 
Jo  brmb  -p'  ^An   ceot  a^  caoi   iia  n"oeo]\,  'r  a  buibeAn 

56.11  50  b<s  iíiaic  ^níorii, 
x5     5A11   ctiAp,  5M1   ó|\,o,  1  bpi<Mi  50  móp,  n-A  I11  Ap^niA.  yó 

jac  niADATOe  ; 
'S    50    mbeib    rí    n-A    fpfveA.'p    5ATI    tin^e   le    peAji  50 

bpbt-p'ó  111ac  aii   Ce&nmn-óe. 

At>ubAi|\c  Aftíf  An   búfó-beAn   rhiontA,  ó  cúp"nA"ó  ]\ío§nA 

cteAcc  pí — 
Conn   if ,  A]\c,  bA  bonmiuvp  ne^cc,  i]"    b'po^bAÓ    ^t&c    1 

ngieACvnbe^cc  ; 
C|\íoiiicAn    u)\éAn,    c<\]\    cuinn    Ú115    géibl,    ip   LAcn^eAc 

niAC  Céin  A11  feA|\  gjioibe  — 
20     5°    mbeAt)     rí    n-A    rppeAr,    gAH    buit;e    te    feAn,  50 

b.pVL-pe&t)  1T1ac  An    CeAnnuit>e. 

T)o-bei]\  rúib  ó  *6eAf,  gAÓ    bó.    ró    j*eAÓ,    aj\    tnÁií;    tu 

mbA]\c,  An   CAitín  ; 
1p  rinb  "oeAr  roin,  50  "obúc  cA-p  mui]i,   mo  curhA.  aiiocc 

a  hAici'-o; 
A   fúnte   fi^n,  a^    -púib   be    *Oia,  caj\    conncAib    pA]\A 

5&mrhe; 
1p    50    mbefó    rí    n-<\    ^pjieA^  5  An    buic;e    be  feA|\,  50 

b-pblpm  1T1ac  ah    CeAnnmúe. 


4.  niAoi-óeAtii  very  often  simply  means  "  to  announce  or  mention,"  like 
Lua-ó.  It  sometimes  means  "  to  announce  or  mention  in  a  boastful  manner." 
Some  MSS.  read  a  ■oio£r>A]\  a  noiogpAf . 

7.  M.  pinpceA'OA;  A.  fúipce.  Some  MSS.  have  ctntponn  cr-eAnj;  •oo 
flAO  fnin. 

8.  ClAOióce  Iaj  beiú  ]*i  ii-a  pppeAr-,  B.  38.  beió  -pi  n-A  pppeAp,  An 
niijbeAn  ■oeAr,  D.  8. 

9.  M.  cneif-cbi-oe.     Another  MS.  has  cneAf-riiin. 

10.  One  MS.  has  ■onAgAin  Líoiíióa. 

11.  M.  has  simply  pÁ  fgíor  í.  A.  completes  the  line  as  in  the  text.  lb. 
gniiir  =  sorrow  (?). 

13.  Other  versions  read  tno  LAn-cpeAc  jéAn  t>o  flAo  pnn  and  t)o 
Iaj  finn. 

14.  B.  38.     £Á  bunbeAn  jAn  cpecnp  jjan  rtiAic-jpiiorii 
I5-   5A"   f' A"OAC  JAN  feóil  1  bpiAii,  B.  38. 
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Her  own  words,  distressing  is  her  tale, — her  affliction  is  my 

complete,  sharp  ruin  ! 
How  that  she  is  without   melody,  shedding  tears,  though 

her    troops,  without    falsehood,    had   performed    great 

deeds, 
15     Without  clergy,  without  friars,  deep  in  suffering,  a  remnant 

subject  to  every  dog  ; 
And  that  she  will  lie  alone,  nor  admit  a  lover  until  the 

Merchant's  Son  come  back. 

The  kindly,  mild  woman  added,  that  since  the  kings"  she 

had  cherished  were  brought  low — 
Conn  and  Art,  whose  reigns  were  warlike,  and  whose  hands 

were  strong  to  spoil  in  fight, 
Criomhthan  the  strong,  who  brought  hostages  from  across 

the  sea,  and  Luigheach,  son  of  Cian,  the  man  of  might — 
20     She  would  lie  alone,  nor  admit  a  lover  until  the  Merchant's 

Son  come  back. 

Daily  the  maiden  looks  southward,  on  the  shore  of  the  ships, 

Eastward  she  looks  wistfully  across  the  main, 

Hoping  in  God,  she  looks  westward  over  wild,  sand-mingled 

waves  (mounds), 
And  she  will  lie  alone,  nor  admit  a  lover  until  the  Merchant's 

Son  come  back. 


16.  SppeAf.  The  idea  conveyed  by  ca  ye  'iia  rppeAf ,  or  cÁ  fe  puce  'nA 
rppear  is,  "  he  is  lying  down,  useless  or  helpless."  C/.  the  lines  from  the 
"  Arachtach  Sean  "  : — 

"  beib  cL&i'óeAm  ajv  jtac  reADAC  nÁp  ceAnjAil  le  bpí-oeAc 
'S  An  reAtrou-.Tie  cpíoriA  rince  'ti-a  fpj\eA]\'? 

"  Every  warrior  who  did  not  unite  with  a  bride,  will  wear  a  sword, 
While  the  aged  old  man  will  be  in  bed,  uselessly  (or  helplessly)." 

Same  MS.  reads:  Cpuroce  Laj  aj;  caoi  nA  n-oeAfc  50,  -]pl. 

17.  CteAcc,  "  to  be  habituated  to,"  hence  "to  cherish."  lb.  cujuiat),  MS. 
cufuiAiri.      ~$v]\  pur»  11A  píjúe  cle&cc  í,  D.  8. 

18.  Cém  TiA  n^LAc  niin,  B.  38.     Some  MSS.  have  LomijAAc  j\eAcc. 

20.  clAonbce  Iaj  benb  rí  n-A  rp]\eAr,  B.  38. 

21.  &ip  c|\Ái j.     MS.  Air>  cr<Aij;i'ó. 

23.  1  -oconncAib,  I!.  3S. 

24,  cl-Aoi-óre  Í&5  hei-b  pi  jjati  p|\eAb,  B,  38. 


j6  'OÁnUA  AOT)A5Áin   11Í   tlAÚAllté. 

25     A  bnÁicne  b]\eACA  cÁno  ca]\  beA]\ — nA  cimce  feA|\c  An 

CAibín; 
HÍ'L  pbeAt)  be  yAj;Áib,  ní'b  5e<Mi   nÁ  5}\áó  a^  neAÓ  t)Á 

CÁIjlDlbj    AT)  111  u  151  m  ; 
A  ^jiUAÚriA  pbiuc,   z^An   fUMl,  ^aii    pubc,   pÁ  jnuAim,  ip 

"oub  a  n-Aibíx). 
Hí'L  f-'AepeAiii    reAb  be    r15e0.cc    n-&    gA|A    50    bpbbpt) 

111ac  ah    CeAnnuioe  ! 

*OubAnc--pA  béi,   An  clor  iia  pcéAb,   a  nún   ^up   óaj  A]\ 

cÍcacc   -p, 
30     Úu&f    'fAti    SpÁmn   50  bpuMp    aii    bÁf,   'p    n^F    ^IU1A5 

be  các  a  liAicít) ; 
A]i  5010]"  1110  50ÚA  1   broí;Ar    T>1,    conptiíj    a    cpnc,    'r 

'oo  rcjieAiD  rí ; 
1r  ■o'éAbtni;    a    1iaiiaiii    x>'Aon-p|\eib   A1|X1  ;    1110  téAn-rA 

An   beAn   50  bA5-bp'o^AC. 


26.  ^eAii  ha  5\\ÁfA,  B.  38. 

27.  A   n-Aibío,   "their  covering":  i.e.,  the  covering  of  her  cheeks;  the 
gnátr  she  displayed,  as  said  in  line  11,  supra. 

28.  50  mbeix)  p  11-A  ]-p|\eAf  jam  Ltnge  te  ]:e&|\,  G.  21. 
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25     Her  speckled  brethren,  they  are  over  the  sea,  the  troops 

whom  the  maiden  loved  ; 
Nor  feast,  nor  favour,  nor  love  is  to  be  got  by  any  of  her 

friends,  I  avow  it  ; 
Her   cheeks   wet,    without   repose   or  pleasure,   in   sorrow, 

black  is  their  covering  ; 
There  is  no  relief  to  draw  near  her  till  the  Merchant's  Son 

come  back. 

On  hearing  her  story,  I  told  her  the  lover  she  cherished 

was  dead, 
30 In  Spain  beyond  he  died,   and  her  affliction  was  pitied  of 

no  one  ; 
As  she  heard  my  voice  close  to  her,  her  frame  trembled,  she 

shrieked, 
And  the  soul  fled  from  her  in  an  instant  ;  oh  woe  !  the 

woman  bereft  of  strength. 


29.  Notice  the  inversion:  the  natural  order  is,  511 1\  óaj  a  j\ún  aj\  cleAccri. 

30.  D.  8.  reads:   Cuait>  -oon  SpÁnin  ir-  fUAi|\  rí  bÁf  ']"  níop  c|\ua§  te  cac 
a  ceApiAi-óe.     CÁc,  with  a  negative  =  "  no  one." 

32.  30  neAth-hpiogAc,  D.  8.     The  meaning  is,  '  bereft  of  life.' 


i8  T>ÁnuA  Aot)A5Áin  in"  RAÚMtLe. 

IV. 
5ite    nA    5ile. 

5iLe  ti&  gite  "oo  connAjic  aj\  ft-ije  1  n-u&igneAf; 
CniorcAL  An  cniorcAit  a  guifim-ntufc  nmn-uAine  ; 
OinneAr  An  binni'p  a  v]\iocaL  nÁji  cpion-gnuAnrOA  ; 
T)ei|\^e  ir  pnne  -oo  pomiAó  n-A  j^uof-j^UAtmAib. 

5        CAire  iu  CAi}-e  1   n^Ac  ntnbe  tdá  buit>e-ctiACAib, 

OAineAr  An   nuicneA-ó  t>en   cnumne  te  ]\mn-]xu&b&ib; 
1o]\j\a-ó  b&  ^ÍAme  'nÁ  ^lome  An  a  bnumn  buACAij, 
*Oo  ^emeAt)   An  jemeAiiiAin  ■oi-'pe  ']\<mi   cí|\  uacchai^. 

V°r  T1ofAc  t)Am  -o'mmr,   if  ire  50  ríOji-UMjneAÓ  ; 
10     í-"ior  pLbeA-ó  ^011  "o^i^e  'óon   ionA"o   b&  yít)-x)\.\£>X^16.y  ; 
piof  mitteAt)  nA  "ojMimge  cui]\  eireAn  An  nmn-nuA^Mpc  ; 
'S  por  eibe  nÁ  cui|ireATj>  im   ÍAOi-ócib  te  pop-uAtii^n. 

Leuiie  nA  tentie  -óAin  ■o]\ui'oini   n-A  c]unnn-cuAinim  ! 
1m  cime  a^  aii  igcime  "oo  rnAi-omeAt)  50  ríon-cnuAnó  me  ; 
15     A}\  joinni  TÍlic  17lt.il |\e  ■óom  i'uncAcc,  tjo  bíob^  UAim-re  ; 
1]'  "o'imcij  An  bjnimneAb  n-A  bmrne  50  b]\uiípn  L-iiAcnA» 

ílicim  be  ]\ic  mine  mi  nicib  50  cnoi-óe-ttiAimneAc, 
Uné  imeAtÍAib  cuj\]aaij;,  cné  riion^Aib,  z\\é  ftím-puAi'ócig; 
*Oon  cmne-bnoj  C151111,  ní  cuignn  cu\  aii  crtije  ^UAfiAr, 
20     5°  nionAt)  nA  n-ionA-o  tjo  cumA'ó  be  •Oj\AOiTJeAcc  -ó|uiatja. 

IV. — It  we  may  judge  by  the  number  of  copies  of  this  poem  extant  in  the 
MSS.  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  must  have  been  very  highly  prized  by  the 
Irish  public.  And  justly  was  it  prized.  It  is  unsurpassed  for  subtlety  of  rhythm 
and  beauty  of  expression,  but  it  saddens  the  heart  by  its  sounds  "most  musical, 
most  melancholy."  It  has  been  printed  by  O'Daly  in  the  Poets  and  Poetry 
of  Minister.  The  best  copy  that  I  know  to  exist  is  to  be  found  in  an  auto- 
graph volume  by  John  Murphy,  "Sean  na  Raithineach,"  bearing  date 
■754-1755-  I  use  S.  to  represent  this  copy  in  the  notes.  The  text  I  give  here 
is  from  a  copy  by  O'Longan,  with  a  few  emendations  from  other  copies.  It 
should  be  observed  that  in  many  MSS.  this  poem  is  given  as  a  "binding"  to 
III.     It  is  found  in  a  MS.  of  1725. 

2.  A  gOfvm  j\oir-r  in  some  MSS.     Lines  2-3  alternate  in  a  few  MSS. 

4.  rimie  cr\e  tile  in  many  MSS.  "Oo  porniA-o,  ■oo  peAiinA'ó,  was  flayed,, 
or  appeared  in  layers. 

5.  CAire,  from  caj\  "twisted."     Prond.  cmr-e. 
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IV. 

GILE   NA   GILE. 

The  Brightness  of  Brightness  I  saw  in  a  lonely  path, 
Crystal  of  crystal,  her  blue  eyes  tinged  with  green, 
Melody  of  melody,  her  speech  not  morose  with  age, 
The  ruddy  and  white  appeared  in  her  glowing  cheeks. 

5     Plaiting  of  plaiting  in  every  hair  of  her  yellow  locks, 

That  robbed  the  earth  of  its  brilliancy  by  their  full  sweeping, 
An  ornament  brighter  than  glass  on  her  swelling  breast, 
Which  was  fashioned  at  her  creation  in  the  world  above. 

A  tale  of  knowledge  she  told  me,  all  lonely  as  she  was, 
10     News  of  the  return  of  Him  to  the  place  which  is  his  by 

kingly  descent, 
News  of  the  destruction  of  the  bands  who  expelled  him, 
And  other  tidings  which,   through  sheer   fear,   I   will  not 

put  in  my  lays. 

Oh,  folly  of  follies  for  me  to  go  up  close  to  her  ! 
By  the  captive  I  was  bound  fast  a  captive  ; 
15     As  I  implored  the  Son  of  Mary  to  aid  me,  she  bounded 

from  me, 
And  the  maiden  went  off  in  a  flash  to  the  fairy  mansion  of 

Luachair. 

I  rush  in  mad  race  running  with  a  bounding  heart, 
Through  margins  of  a  morass,  through  meads,  through  a 

barren  moorland, 
I  reach  the  strong  mansion — the  way  I  came  I  know  not — 
20     That  dwelling  of  dwellings,  reared  by  wizard  sorcery. 

6.  S.  -oo  "buirnor  &ti  cj\unine  -oon  -puinne,  "  that  robbed  brilliancy  of  its 
perfection."  This  form  is  pretty  frequent,  and  may  be  the  correct  one.  Some 
MSS.  have  rcrunr-Ann  instead  of  buineAf. 

8.  Many  MSS.  have,  &]\  jenieAiiiAm  ire. 

9.  Some  MSS.  place  this  stanza  fifth.  S.  ■o'inip  me,  as  if  the  poet  were 
the  informant. 

11.  pc-r  moille  in  a  few  MSS. 

12.  eile,  pronounced  as  if  written  mte. 


2o  T)áiiua  A0T)A5Áin  tíí  nAÚAitLe. 

DfMp-o  pÁ  l'cige  50  rcij;eAiiiAil  bui-óeAn  ^niuv^Ac 
1r  ptnjteATin  do  t>]minneAlAib  porcAice  -oLaoi-cuacac  ; 
1  ngeniieAlAib  geuiieAt  me  ciuju-o  ^ah  puinn  ru&iniriir  ; 
^S  mo    bjunnneAl    aj\    b]\tnnnib    a^    bjuiinnipe    b]\mnn- 

•pCUACAC. 

25     *0'ínnifeA"p  t>i--pe  rAn  b|-pocAb  ■oo  b'pon  uAim-|-e, 

11Án  ctnbe  T)1  pnAit)meAt)  te  ^libipe  rtím-buAi-óeAncA, 
'S  An  mime  bA  §ibe  A]\  fbiocc  cunt)  Sctnc  cjú  huAi]\e, 
A5  yeiceAtii  A]A  ire  beic  Ai^e  niAn  cAoin-nuAc&.j\. 

An  ctoircm  mo  50ÚA  "ói  joibeAnn  50  yiop-UAibneAC, 
30     1]'  ■pibeAt)  a  5  A11  bplice  50  lipe  av  a  ^níoi'-gnuA'ónAib, 
Cui]\e.Min  Liorn  ^ioIIa  -ooiii  coimi}\c  ón  nib-puijin  UA1C1  ; 
'S  í  £,iLe  tiA  ^ite  -oo  connA]\c  a-]\  nli^e  1  n-uAi5iieA|\ 

An   CeAn^<NÍ. 

11lo  cneiíjit)  !    mo  cubAi^c  !   mo  cii]i]\Mnn  !   mo  b]\ón  !    rno 

t)íc  ! 
An  roiUlreAc  mui|\neAc  nnocAi]\-teAt  beot-uAi]'  CAom 
35     ^S  At>AncAc  ■pinneAnn-'otib  rmorcAi^eAc  cói)\neAÓ  binbe  ; 
'S  ^Aii    leigeAr  n-A  goipe  50  bpblno  ha    beogAin  cAn 

cumn. 


14.  S.  Am  conme  Ag  Ati  jcunne.  R.  Am  ccmrieA-o  aj  Ati  g-cnne.  O'Daly 
prints  :  'S  me  Atn  comje  Ag  ah  CAime.  Reading  in  text  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  satisfactory  and  the  most  common  by  far  ;  cniie  =  cmibi-ó,  "a  captive." 
Text  gives  sense  required  by  context :  He  approached  the  maiden,  but  in 
doing  so  was  detained  a  captive  ;  when  he  sought  for  release  in  prayer  he  was 
released,  indeed,  but  she  had  fled.     SiiAiT>meAt>,  prond.  rnuimeA-o. 

15.  One  MS.  gives  til ic  riluine  T)om  comiipc. 

16.  'S  LmgeAf  ah  bnuinne&L,  in  one  place. 

18.  Shím-]\uó.i'6cib.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  force  of  pLim  in 
compounds;  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  thus  infra  26:  rbím-buAi,óeAj\CA. 
Its  primary  meaning  seems  to  be  "  thin,  spare,  slender."  Cf.  pt-íotn-ApÁn, 
"  unleavened  bread."  A.  |\uAi-óceAc  is  a  rough,  uneven  moorland,  interspersed 
with  cupuógA,  or  little  holms. 

19.  A  few  MSS.  have  n-í  cuijpni  ah  cplije. 

20.  S.  -opoigeAcc  ■optiA'ÓAib.  O'Daly,  •opuAjAib  ;  other  copies  have 
•ofui<yo<3.n  and  •opuA'ÓA'm. 

22    btn-oe  cuacac.  F.  18. 

23.  A  few  MSS.  have  1  ii-imeAbtAib  gLirnie. 

24.  In  MS   23.  M.  16,  this  stanza  reads: — 

"O'mrnreAr-  -oi-j'e  r An  bpfuocAÍ  -oo  b'piop  uAim-re 
^uf\  b'ire  bA  fine  aj\  ftiocc  citiro  Scuic  cj\í  nuAine, 
11  Án  cuibe  ■61  rn&rómeA'ó  Le  rlibine  ah  cmn  cuAircinu 
'S  An  •ouine  bA  •óbijceAc  in  aj\  uonn&ib  'oá  fiop-nuAgAipc. 
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They  burst  into  laughter,  mockingly — a  troop  of  wizards 
And  a  band  of  maidens,  trim,  with  plaited  locks  ; 
In  the  bondage  of  fetters  they  put  me  without  much  respite, 
While  to  my  maiden  clung  a  clumsy,  lubberly  clown. 

25     I  told  her  then,  in  words  the  sincerest, 

How  it  ill  became  her  to  be  united  to  an  awkward,  sorry 

churl, 
While  the  fairest  thrice  over  of  all  the  Scotic  race 
Was  waiting  to  receive  her  as  his  beauteous  bride. 

As  she  hears  my  voice  she  weeps  through  wounded  pride, 
30     The  streams  run  down  plenteously  from  her  glowing  cheeks, 
She  sends  me  with  a  guide  for  my  safe  conduct  from  the 

mansion, 
She  is  the  Brightness  of  Brightness  I  saw  upon  a  lonely  path. 

THE    BINDING. 

O  my  sickness,  my  misfortune,  my  fall,  my  sorrow,  my  loss  ! 
The  bright,  fond,  kind,  fair,  soft-lipped,  gentle  maiden, 
35     Held  by  a  horned,  malicious,  croaking,  yellow  clown,  with  a 
black  troop  ! 
While  no  relief  can  reach  her  until  the  heroes   come  back 
across  the  main. 


26.  Ciube,  two  syllables  here. 

29.  }Tion-iiAibpeAc.  UAOAp  means  "  pride,"  in  general,  often  also  wounded 
pride.  A  person  subjected  to  a  keen  insult,  under  which  he  smarted,  would 
say,  ÉÁ11115  uaoa]\  oprn,  "a  sense  of  wounded  pride  came  on  me."  Cf,  XIII. 
81  :— 

Ax)bAr\  UAbAi]A  buAi-oeA]ACA  if  bnón-joit, 

where  the  meaning  "  pride  "  would  be  ridiculous. 

30.  bi]re,  it  seems  too  extravagant  to  take  bipe  as  the  river  here ;  besides, 
that  river  is  too  remote  from  Luachair.  Other  readings  are:  SiteAnn  aii 
ylice;  1]'  ctnte  ne  fnincib  aj\  pbe,  23.  M.  16;  pteAnn  An  cuibe  n-A  pnuicib 
ó  ti-A,  Q.  2.  One  MS.  reads  ah  flice  50  bice,  i.e.  "  to  the  Lithe,''  or  Lee, 
at  Traiee. 

33.  Some  copies  have  mo  cneij-m,  mo  cmpfe,  mo  mitteA-o. 
35.  O'Daly  prints:  — 
"Ain  A-oAinc  aj  fuipeAmiAib  miofjAireAc,  ciAon-xiub,  bunbe." 

But,  there  is  an  obvious  slur  on  the  maiden,  so  lovingly  described,  in  saying 
she  was  held  by  a  horn.  The  text  follows  S.,  which  transfers  the  horn  to  her 
tyrant.     A  few  of  the  MSS.  do  not  give  the  CeAnjAl. 


22  t)ÁnuA  A0t)A5Áin  m  nAÚAiLte. 

V. 
An    Aistmg. 

1TlAit>eAn  rut  pmAoin  UicAn  a  cota  do  tuAt)Aitt 
A\\  iíiuILac  cnuic  Ao-int»  Aoibmn   x>o  LoT)Am&n  fUAf, 
UA]\|\ArcA]v  Lmn   fC&oic  bnumneAl  ^oiLbi|\  ruAif\C — 
5^nAA  ^1   '   Sít)   SeAttAib  rotur-bpoj  cuaio. 

5        "peA|\AfCA|\  fcím   •ónAonbeACCA  nÁn  "óoncA  •pnuA'ó, 

0  £j&VLVitfi   nó,  tícvg  lí-geAÍ  50   Co]\cai5  iia  ^ciiAn, 
Da]\|\^  5<sc  CjAAinn   |*íoiv-cui|\eA.f  co}\a"ó  Agtír  cnuA-p, 
IlleAf  'OA1|Ae  A]\  gAC  COltl,  p'jWTIlL  A]\  ctocAilj  50  buAn. 

LA|*Ait)-'pin  cj\í  coinnte  50  rolAr  tuc  ttiAt)Aim 
10     A|\  iíiuLIac   Cnmc  Aoi]\t>  ■píjunne  ConAbtAc   Ru&t), 

L-eAnArcAn  tínn   rcAcnc  ha  mbAn  ^cocaÍÍ  50  Uuaiíimh, 
1]'  |,ACCAim--pe  "oiol!)  "oio^Air   a  n-oipge  A]t  cuai]íd. 

*0'ypeA5Ai|\  An  bnijpt»  Aoibilt,   nÁ]\  ,óo|\ca  fntiAT) ; 
■pAÓAin  tn  "oc]\í  ^comnte  -oo  Lajvvó  An  ^ac  cuah  : 
15     1   n-Ainm   An   níoj  triognAir  beAr  AgAinn   50  Luac 

1  gceAnnó>r  riA  vc]\\  níogACCcV,  'y  "OÁ  ^cornAih  50  buown. 

Ar  m'Airtm^  "oo  flím-tricró^Ar  50  1n\ccuniAijt  fUAf, 
1|^  -oo  ineAfAf  ^ujA  "b'p'o]\T)'Aoibi'Lt  5<j>c  fonur  "0Á]\  LuAit>; 

1p    ArhbAIÚ    bÍ0f    CÍm-C]\eACAC,    ■OOlfbip,     t)UA1]\C, 

20     1llAitDeATi   rnt  rniAoin   UitrAn   a  cota  -oo   IuatxmíL. 

V. — This  delightful  little  piece  seems  to  have  been  very  popular.  It  de- 
scribes the  fairy  woman  Aoibhill  and  her  companions  lighting  up  the  harbours 
of  the  country  with  three  candles.  Aoibhill  explains  to  the  poet  that  they  are 
welcoming  the  rightful  king  of  the  three  kingdoms  who  is  soon  to  come  and  long 
to  stay.  But,  alas  !  it  was  only  a  vision,  and  the  poet  starts  up  from  his 
reverie  sad  and  disconsolate. 

1.  Some  MSS.  give  Typhon;  the  Sun  is  meant,  of  course. 

2.  G.  20,  imiVLinc.  X)o  Lo-OAniAin,  "we  went";  the  use  of  the  1st  and 
2nd  pi.  for  1st  and  2nd  sing.,  respectively,  is  usual  in  poetry. 

7.  Siop-cuipeAr.  In  some  places  the  initial  is  aspirated.  For  a  succinct 
treatment  of  forms  like  r-io|\-cuipeAf,  c&fvf\&rc<5>]S  LeAtiAfGAjv,  "jc,  which 
kept  their  hold  on  Irish  p03try  down  to  the  nineteenth  century,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Strachan's  Old  Irish  Paradigms. 

9.  Stowe  reads  Laj"cacaj\  c]\i. 

10,  Choc  pifmitie,  in  the  County  of  Limerick,  is  a  classic  ground  of  fairies. 
On  it  is  a  heap  of  stones,  said  to  be  a  monument  to  Donn  Firinne.  See  XXVIII. 
Stowe  reading  is  Cninc  "ÓtHtin  fMjvintie.     CoiiaIIac  Uhax)  is  gen.  pi. 
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V. 

THE  REVERIE. 

One  morning,  ere  yet  Titan  thought  of  stirring  his  feet, 
On  the  summit  of  a  pleasant  high  hill,  which  I  had  climbed, 
I  met  a  band  of  charming,  playful  maidens — 

A  host  which  dwelt  in  Sidh  Seanaibh  of  bright  mansions  in 
the  north. 

5     A  magic  film  of  hue  not  dark  spread  itself  around, 

From  Galway  of  the  bright  coloured  stones,  to  Cork  of  the 
harbours  ; 

The  top  of  every  tree  ever  bore  fruit  and  produce  ; 
In  every  wood  were  acorns,  and  sweet  honey  continually  on 
stones. 

They  lighted  three  candles  with  a  blaze  I  cannot  describe 
10     On  the  top  of  high  Cnoc  Firinne  in  Red  Conollo  ; 

I  followed  the  band  of  hooded  women-  to  Thomond, 
And  asked  the  secret  of  the  function  they  were  performing 
in  their  rounds. 

The  maiden  Aoibhill,  not  dark  of  aspect,  gave  in  reply 
The  reason  for  lighting  the  three  candles  over  every  harbour  : 
2:5     In  the  name  of  the  king  for  whom  we  yearn,  and  who  will 
soon  be  with  us 
Ruling  the  three  kingdoms  and  maintaining  them  long. 

I  started  up  from  my  reverie  without  delay, 

And  I  fancied  that  Aoibhill  had  spoken  truth  in  the  good 

news  she  bore. 
The  way  with  me  was  that  I  felt  nervously  weak,  sad  and 

troubled 
20     One  morning  ere  yet  Titan  thought  of  stirring  his  feet. 

11.  CocaVI  means  "a  hood  or  cloak,"  and  often  implies  power  of  enchant- 
ment,    lb.  CuAmuni,  for  CuA-omuriiAin,  Thomond,  or  North  Munster. 

12.  MSS.  -oiojiMjp 

13.  nÁp  ■oopcA  t'tiuA'o,  "  not  dark  of  aspect,  but  of  brightest  hue,'"    Cf.  tiac 
írioL  mem,  XI.  2 ;  and  jau  eArtiAm  aj\  biAt>,  XXXIII.  31. 

14.  "OÁ  LAf  at). — Stowe. 

17.  SLím-bíoTb^Ar :  see  IV.  18,  note.     Stowe  reads  tdo  flímbíojAf  x>o  I01- 
ceAr-  mo  f  ham.     Note  how  the  poet  changes  to  the  1st  sing,  in  the  last  stanza. 

18.  G.  21.  reads  jac  y AtiAf . 

19.  1f  attiaLa  bíor-  cmn-c]\eACAc. — Stowe.     AiíiÍató  must  be  pronounced 
as  a  trisyllable. 


24  'oÁnuA  Aot)A5Áin  tn'  uAtAiUle. 

VI. 
Aistins    ineAbtnt. 

Aiflm^  tneAbuib  •o'aiciIÍ  m'AtiAírij  reAb  ^An  CApA  fCAti^ 

cím  c]\éic ; 
£iiat\&  cAnb  cppiA  mA|iA   a^   ceAcc  AnneAf  50  ce^nn 

f  aoi  nénn  ; 
T)pAj;Ain    iiieAn&   1    "ocorAc    caúa  1    n-Ainvn    gj'.eAncA   An 

cre&nn-cfít  Céin, 
LeAgAt)  An  ^AblAib  aca  ir  b&fCA"ó,  if  reAnAnn  fAi^png 

1  ^ceAnn  cníoc  V)éitl. 

5       ttlAiAf  ^An    bAnnA    TjeAncAim,    reAbAC    leAbAin    lAnn&c 

teA"bAi|\-5níoni  cjAéAtt, 
bpACAC    ArcnAirii,     ccnleAC     caca,    Tj'Aicme     ftAicteArm 

peAnngpíb  ^Aebe^t ; 
CneAicit)     pt,Aitif,    bAilue,    •OAin^m,    nAnnA    mAnA,    if 

cATiip<MT)e  1  ^cém, 
'O'-peAncAib    A-pm-jAirce    An    Aicib    íjeAtLAr    ceA^c    An 

creAnnníoj  ptéiúe. 


VI. — This  brief  little  lyric  displays  the  poet's  great  command  of  language 
and  rhyme.  It  seems  clearly  to  refer  to  the  Pretender,  and  not  improbably  at  a 
time  when  rumours  were  rife  of  his  endeavour  to  regain  his  father's  crown.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  it  was  written  about  1714  or  1715.  The  poet  lived  to  see 
how  far  the  event  was  from  justifying  this  glowing  dream.  The  Maynooth 
copy  of  the  poem  has  been  collated  with  two  others  in  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy. 

1.  th'.ATiAm.  This  aspiration  is  common  in  the  spoken  language.  A1C1I.I, 
from  AiciottAirti,  "  I  vex."  O'R.  writes  it  AijioLÍAim  :  ■o'&'ici1b  rh'AnAm  jjAn 
cApA,  "  vexed  my  soul,  leaving  it,  or  rather  me,  without  vigour." 
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VI. 

AN    ILLUSIVE    VISION. 

An  illusive  vision  troubled  my  soul  for  a  time,  leaving  me 

without  vigour,  lean,  spiritless,  and  prostrate  : 
Showers  of  ships  crossing  the  sea  from  the  south,  mightily 

and  in  due  order, 
Nimble  soldiers  in  the  battle-front,  in  splendid  arms — the 

graceful  race  of  Cian — 
Upsetting   and   wounding   the   foreigners,    and    wide   their 

plains  at  the  extremity  of  the  regions  of  Niall. 

I  beheld  a  Mars  without  censure,  a  warrior  of  the  sword,  of 

nimble  deeds,  mighty. 
A  marching  banner,  a  battle  cock,  of  the  race  of  Raithlean, 

old  Gaelic  warriors ; 
The    heavens    tremble,    towns,    strongholds,    oceans,    and 

distant  peoples, 
At  the  feats  of  martial  valour  of  the  hero  who  undertook  to 

fight  for  the  rights  of  the  old  king. 


2.  A5.     In  MSS.  frequently  ai$. 

3.  CreAnj;  ufiol.     A.  cfeAng-riob. 

6.  DriACAC  AfciiAirii,  "  banner  of  progress  or  marching."  ArcnAim,  from 
AfjiiAiiii,  "I  go,  march."  M.  bj\ocAc  Aipmii.  A.  also,  Aipii;ii.  Can  this 
be  v.  noun  of  Airmjim,  "  I  relate  "  ?  Dn&cAc  Aif mtii,  a  banner  with  a  motto. 
lb.  HAirAeAim  was  foster-mother  of  Core  of  Cashel,  and  daughter  of  Dathi 
the  strong.  Core  being  the  first  king  of  Cashel,  descent  from  the  Cashel  kings 
is  spoken  of  as  descent  from  Raithleann. 

8.  pléi-óe  generally  means  "to  litigate,  to  contend"  ;  here  it  is  used  of 
battle. 


26  T)ÁnuA  AcoA^Ain  m  n<vcAilte. 


VII. 


An   UA11   T)'A1SUR15   50   "otnbneACAib   tÁnri 
te  uonn   uómie  1   ^ciAHRAige. 

1r  -pA'DA  Liom   oróce  jrifv-yLfu-c  5  An  -puAn,  t*ri   r|\Min, 
£$An   ceAúju\  ^An  rriAoin,  c&cnjuj,  nÁ  bu&ib  iia  inbeAnn  ; 
AnpMce  An  cumn  cAcnb   liorci  x>o  bu&ibi}\  1110  ceAnn, 
1r  nÁ|\  cleAccA-p  1111  nAOibm  p'o^Aij  ná.  ]au\c&in  AbAnn. 

5        X)Á  mAi]\eAt)  An   ní  •oíomiiAn  ó  bnu^c  n<s  be^rhAn 
'S  An  §A-p]u\  bí  aj  noinn  beir  te|\  c]m&5  mo  cAÍt, 
1  gfceAnnur  nA  gc|\íoc  <gc<MDin  jcbucAin  ^cu&nAÓ  ^catti, 
5o  "oeAÍb  i  t)cí|\  THnbneAc  nío]\  btiAti  rno  cbAirn. 

An   Ca]\]\<ncac  gnoitie  ríocriiA|\  ben  fruAbAt)  An    nreAnr, 
10     1]"  C&nn^tAc  Laoi  1  nt)Aoi|vpe  ^An  jniArctA'ó  yAnn, 
Ca|í|iacac  ní   C11111   Uui)\c  1  11-11A15  'f  a    clAnn 
'S  ip  Acui]\re  c]\ím   cnoibe  ^&n  a  T>cuAi|\irc  Ann. 


VII. — In  this  very  beautiful  and  pathetic  poem  the  author  gives  us  what 
may  be  called  a  biographical  snap-shot  of  himself.  Pressed  apparently  by 
dire  poverty,  he  had  changed  his  residence,  and  found  himself  in  a  land  of 
surprising  loveliness.  Duibhneacha,  where  the  poem  was  composed,  lies  at 
the  mouth  of  Castlemaine  Harbour,  near  Tto.p  beice.  It  is  night,  and  a  storm 
rages  on  land  and  wave.  Tonn  Toime  thunders  with  deafening  noise.  His 
sleep  is  disturbed,  and  he  breaks  forth  into  a  lament  for  the  chieftains  who,  if 
they  lived,  would  relieve  his  distress.  In  his  impatience  he  chides  the  waves 
for  their  angry  clamour. 

4.  MSS.  tlUACAtl,    tUIACÁtl. 

5.  The  MacCarthys  built  their  castles  on  the  edge  of  Loch  Lein  and  the 
River  Laune,  as  Carew  says,  "  to  stop  all  the  passages  of  Desmond." 

9.  Refers  to  MacCarthy  Mor. 

10.  CA|\]aaéac  Laoi,  the  Earl  of  Clancarty,  also  called  Baron  of  Blarney, 
whose  chief  residence  was  at  Blarney  until  1688.  For  an  account  of  the  Earl 
mentioned  here  see  XLVII. 
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VII. 

ON    HIS   REMOVING   TO    DUIBHNEACHA,    BESIDE 
TONN   TOIME   IN    KERRY. 

The  truly  wet  night  seems  long  to  me,   without  sleep, 
without  snore, 

Without  cattle,  or  wealth,  or  sheep,  or  horned  cows  ; 

The  storm  on  the  wave  beside  me  has  troubled  my  head, 

And  I  was  unused  in  my  childhood  to    dogfish    and    peri- 
winkles. 

5     If  the  protecting  prince  from  the  bank  of  the  Laune  were 

alive, 
And  the  band  who  were  sharers  with  him, — who  would  pity 

my  misfortune, — 
Ruling  over  the  fair,  sheltered  .regions,  rich  in  havens,  and 

curved, 
My  children  should  not  long  remain  in  poverty  in  the  land 

of  Duibhnigh. 

The    great,    valiant    MacCarthy,    to    whom    baseness    was 

hateful, 
10     And    MacCarthy    from    the    Lee,    enfeebled,    in    captivity, 

without  release, 
MacCarthy,   prince   of   Kanturk,   with  his   children   in  the 

grave — 
It   is   bitter   grief  through  my  heart  that  no  trace  of  them 

is  left. 


11.  The  branch  of  the  MacCarthys,  called  MacDonogh,  owned  Kanturk. 
In  Queen  Elizabeth's  lime  they  erected  a  magniBcent  building,  the  walls  of 
which  remain  entire.  It  was  a  parallelogram,  120  feet  in  length  and  80  feet  in 
breadth,  flanked  with  four  square  buildings;  the  structure  was  four  stories 
high,  and  the  flankers  five,  but  Elizabeth  ordered  the  building  to  be  stopped 
lest  it  might  afford  a  stronghold  for  rebels.  This  family  forfeited  their  estates 
by  taking  part  in  the  rebellion  of  164 1. 


28  'oÁnuA  A0*óc\5Ám  uí  RAÚAiVle. 

XDo  fe^n^  mo  cnoibe  itn  cbiceAc  vo  bu6ibin  mo  LeAiin  ; 
tl&  -peAbAic  nÁ|\  trttíc  cinnce,   a^   aj\  tuiaL  An   eAn^ 
15      0   CAij'eAt  50  Uumn    CtíobnA  'y  50  UiiAiiiAin  caLL, 
A  mbAilce  'r  a  rriAOin  -oíc-cpeAccA  a^  rtuAi^cit)  5^^. 

A  conn  fo  éío^  \y  Aoip-oe  céim  50  liÁpo, 
ineAbAi]\  nio  cmti   cÍAOitice  óc  béice-vc  cÁ ; 
CAbAi|\  "OÁ  "oci^eAt)  Aníf  50  héi|\mn  bÁm 
20     "Oo  ^ÍAtn  n&c  bmn  ■00  tnn^pnn  yém  ic    bnÁ^Ait». 


16.  A  mbAiLce  ']-  a  ■ocíj\,  G.  20.  133. 

17.  Some  MSS.  have  iy  Aoif\T>e  géifl 
19.  One  MS.  has  aj\  éipe  bo.11. 
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My  heart  has  withered  up  within  my  breast,  the  humours 

of  my  body  are  troubled, 
Because  the  warriors  who  were  not  found  niggardty,  and  who 

inherited  the  land 
15     From  Cashel  to   the   waves    of    Cliodhna    and    across    to 

Thomond, 
Have    their   dwellings    and    their   possessions    ravaged   by 

foreign  hosts. 

Thou  wave  below,  of  highest  repute,  loud-voiced, 
The  senses  of  my  head  are  overpowered  with  thy  bellowing  ; 
Were  help  to  come  again  to  fair  Erin, 
20     I  would  thrust  thy  discordant  clamour  down  thy  throat. 


3o  'oÁnuA  Aot)A5Ám  ní  RAÚAflte. 

VIII. 
bAiUnuín    brtún. 

T)o  LeAcnuij;  An  ciac  "oi^cnAc  rAm  ■peAtiA-ciiovóe  "oú|\ 
Ap  •ocAirceAb  riA  nmAbAt  iavacca    1    breAnAtin    Cumn 

cnJAinn  ; 
ScahiaII  An  £niAm  iAncAi|\  t>Án  ceAj\CAr  jaíojacc  lllutriAn 
■pÁ  rmeA]\6>  TJAm  c]\iaíL  niArii  o|\c,  a  OAitincín  bjtún. 

5        CAireAl  5<\n  cliAn,  riAitceAc,  nÁ  mA]\cn*M"óe  An  •orúij', 
1r  be&nnA-bntnj  D]\iAin  ciA]\-ctnlce  'TtiA"0|\Ai"óib  úi]"c, 
GaLLa  jah  CjUAin  C|\iAice  "oe  liiACAib  níog  TTluniAn 
"PÁ  n-oeónA  -ÓAtn  CjUAÍt  niArh  opc,  a  OAibmcín  b]\ún. 

T)'ai]T|m§  -piAT)  An  riAL-cj\uic  x)o  cteAtxAt)  |*í  An  t)cúir, 
io     Ó  neAT)uij  An  yiAc  ia"tacca  1  n-OAin^eAn-coilt  Ri'nr, 
SeAcnATo  lArc  gniAn-urntnc  if  CAire  c&om  cu'nn, 
1?Á  nt)eA]AA  "DAin  cniAÍt  niAiii  0|\c  a  bAilmcín  bju'in. 

VIII.— The  subject  of  this  pathetic,  if  bitter  poem,  was  Sir  Valentine 
Brown,  the  fifth  baronet  of  that  name,  and  the  third  Viscount  Kenmare.  He 
was  born  in  1695.  During  his  youth  he  was  an  outlaw,  owing  to  the  attainder 
of  his  father.  In  November,  1720,  he  married  Honora  Butler  of  Kilcash,  in  the 
County  of  Tipperary,  who  died  of  smallpox  in  1730.  He  married,  secondly, 
Mary,  daughter  of  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  Esq.,  of  Castle  Ishin,  in  the  County  of 
Cork,  the  relict  of  Justin,  fifth  Earl  of  Fingall.  He  died  on  the  30th  of  June, 
1736.     .See  Archdall's  Lodge,  vol.  vii.,  p.  57. 

From  numerous  allusions  throughout  his  works,  both  prose  and  verse,  it 
is  obvious  that  our  poet  cherished  a  peculiar  affection  for  the  Brown  family. 
Indeed,  some  of  his  prose  satires  seem  to  have  been  inspired  by  his  indigna- 
tion at  their  having  been  made  outlaws  while  their  lands  became  the  prey  of 
adventurers.  We  do  not  know  what  request  of  his  was  refused  by  Brown 
which  called  forth  these  bitter  verses.  That  he  was  in  his  old  age  when  they 
were  composed  is  certain  from  internal  evidence.  It  is  also  certain  that  they 
cannot  have  been  written  later  than  1734,  for  in  that  year  the  Earl  of  Clancarty 
died  at  Prals-Hoff,  in  the  territory  of  Hamburg.  It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  pathos  of  this  poem.  The  poet  represents  himself  as  weeping  in  his  old  age 
for  the  banished  nobles  of  the  Gael,  and  in  his  need  turning  to  one  of  the 
usurpers  by  whom  he  is  repelled. 

In  MS.  23.  C.  8.  the  poem  is  thus  introduced  by  O'Longan  :  "  A11  ye&]\ 
ceATiiiA  (.1,  Ao'ÓAjÁn)  ccc,  1A]\  itouI/  t>ó  te  ■oÁii  501111  ige  Sir  Valentine  Browne, 
riAc  i_uiai|\  uató  Ace  éAjiAT)  eiceAé  Agtif  bÁn-TiiúbcA  ;  x>o  ]\o  cum  ah  ■oeAiicup 
beAj  v-o  LÁic]\eAc  mA|\  teAiiAr-"  :  "  The  same  person  (viz.,  Aodhagan)  cecinit, 
having  gone   with  a  poem  to   Sir  Valentine  Browne,  and  got  from  him  only 
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VIII. 
VALENTINE  BROWN. 

A  distressing  sorrow  has  spread  over  my  old  hardened  heart 

Since  the  foreign  demons  have  come  amongst  us  in  the  land 
of  Conn, 

A  cloud  upon  the  sun  of  the  west  to  whom  the  kingship  of 
Munster  was  due  ; 

It  is  this  which  has  caused  me  ever  to  have  recourse  to  thee, 
Valentine  Brown. 

5     First,  Cashel  without  society,  guest-house,  or  horsemen, 
And  Brian's  turretted  mansions  black-flooded  with  otters, 

Ealla  without  the  government  of  a  chief  descended  from  the 

kings  of  Munster  ; 
It  is  this  which  has  made  me  ever  to  have  recourse  to  thee, 

Valentine  Brown. 

The  wild  deer  has  lost  the  noble    shape  that  was  her  wont 

before, 
io     Since  the  foreign  raven  nestled  in  the  thick  wood  of  Ross  ; 
The  fishes  shun  the  sun-lit  stream  and  the  calm,  delightful 

rivulet  ; 

It  is  this  that  has  caused  me  ever  to  have  recourse  to  thee, 
Valentine  Brown. 


denial,  refusal,  and  thorough  rejection,  he  composed  this  little  poem  extempore, 
as  tollows."  O'Longan,  ot  course,  only  gives  the  tradition  which  came  to 
himself. 

i.  Ciaó.  Disease  in  general,  and  the  names  of  diseases  in  particular,  are 
often  used  figuratively  to  denote  sorrow,  distress,  or  anguish.  Ciac  is  a  feeling 
of  smothering  on  the  chest  caused  by  cold,  and  its  application  here  to  sorrow, 
that,  as  it  were,  spreads  over  the  heart,  is  singularly  apt.  One  MS.  has  Iiac 
■ó.  lb.  t>új\  ;  hardened,  senseless,  passionless  from  age,  as  the  trunk  of  an  old 
tree  may  be  called  -oúp. 

6.  The  full  expression  is  •oe  iii<yoj\Ai-óib;  the  preposition  is  omitted,  leaving 
the  aspiration.  Ó  could  not  be  the  preposition  here.  lb,  thfc,  for  inrce,  to 
suit  the  metre  ;  cf.  y e&]\)\,  peAj\j\A. 

7.  OaIIa.  The  district  of  Ealla,  or  Duhallow,  had  a  great  many  minor 
chieftains  under  the  clan  system.  Core  was  the  first  king  of  Cashel.  Some 
MSS.  have  jam  croAti  cjviAéA,  probably  for  cpéAii-qviAiúe. 

10.  lAf  acca  ;  some  MSS.  iataccac,  which  gives  a  syllable  too  many.  lb. 
yiAc  :  M.  -pATbAC,  but  which  does  not  read  well  with  neAxiuig. 


32  'OÁIIUA  AcmASÁm  UÍ  HAUvMtte. 

t)Aij\inif  CiAft  1a}\I&  ní'l  aici  'en  ctoinn  Onp, 
1  1lAtnbup5,  mo  ci&c  !   Io^Ia  tia  fe&to&c  por>AC  fúb&c 
15     SeAnó.-'porc  liAÉ  a^  ■oiAti-50'L  fÁ  ce.\cc6.]\  -oiob  fút> 
£Á  n-oeA|\A  "ómh  cniAlt  ni&iii  o|\c  a  OAilmcín  Dpún. 

CLúiii  iia  n-eAlCAn  ine&|\&  ftiÁTÍiAf  te  5&01Ú 
tllAn  UnpeAc  -oeAlb  caic  a]\  pÁfAÓ  ^n^oij, 
T)iúlCAit>  CeAq\A  A  1<NCC  a  cÁt  "oÁ  LA015, 
20     Ó  fiub.viL  S\\\  bAit  1  jceA^c  nA  jCÁnntAc  gcAom, 

*Oo  fciú|uiij  Pad  a  -óeA^CA  1  tt-Ánt)A  cjuoc, 
A5  cnúc  cÁn  §&ib  ah  tllA]Af  t>o  bÁf 111 5  firm  ; 

11lÚrClArO  ACAlg  §eA]\|\A  "lÁn   AT)   CjUj\, 

A5  bfúJAb  nA  mA]ib  cpAfriA  ó  fÁit  50  |\mn. 


13  T)Air>inir-  is  Valentia  Island  ;  Domhnall  MacCarthy  More  was  made 
Earl  of  Clancare  and  Baron  of  Valentia  by  Elizabeth;  the  poet  laments  that 
a  MacCarthy  no  longer  holds  the  title. 

14.  riAtnburij:  see  XLVII.  16,  note. 

17-18.  5IÁ11Í1  in  MSS.,  I  read  ctuiti  in  17,  which  suits  the  metre,  and 
iúi|\3Ac  in  18  should  be  understood  to  mean  "covering"  or  "  fur." 

20  Sir  Valentine  Brown  rendered  some  services  to  the  Elizabethan  govern- 
ment in  connexion  with  the  surveying  of  escheated  lands,  for  which  he  was 
rewarded  with  "all  those  manors,  castles,  lordships,  lands,  and  hereditaments 
whatever,  in  the  Counties  of  Cosmainge  and   Onaght  O'Donoghue,    in    the 
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Dairinis    in  the   west — it    has  no  lord  of  the   noble   race  ; 
Woe  is  me  !    in   Hamburg  is  the  lord  of  the  gentle  merry 

heroes ; 
15     Aged,  grey-browed  eyes,  bitterly  weeping  for  each  of  these, 
Have  caused  me  ever  to  have  recourse  to  thee  Valentine 

Brown. 

The  feathers  of  swift  flecks  fly  adown  the  wind 
Like  the  wretched   fur  of  a  cat  on  a  waste  of  heather; 
Cattle  refuse  to  yield  their  milk  to  their  calves 
20     Since    Sir    Valentine    usurped    the    rights    of    the    noble 
MacCarthy. 

Pan  directed  his  eyes   over  the  high  lands, 

Wondering     where     Mars     had     gone,    whose     departure 

brought  us   death ; 
Dwarfish  churls  ply  the  sword  of   the  three  fates, 
Hacking  the   dead  crosswise  from   head  to  foot. 


Counties  of  Desmond,  Kerry,  and  Cork,  late  or  sometime  being  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Teige  mac  Dermod  mac  Cormac,  and  Rorie  O'Donoghue  More."  lb. 
for  .Sin  b)Aib  M.  has  An  tlAib.     G.  21  has  roin  DaiL. 

22.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Mars  is  the  Pretender.  "Do  bÁruií; 
pnn  =  x>o  ctnr>  ruin  cum  bÁir,  or  rather  -oo  léij  •oúmn  bÁr  •o'^ajaiL. 

23.  The  MSS.  practically  all  agree  as  to  the  text.  One  MS.  in  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  (G.  20)  has  rnuir^lro  &1Ú15  j^r-At)  ban  An  tnin;  for  An 
crop  cf.  XVIII.  40 — 

be  coniACCA  •onAoi'óeACCA  An   cnín  bAn  Áj\rA. 

The  Aici 5  alluded  to  are,  no  doubt,  men  of  the  stamp  of  Cronin  and  Griffin- 
see  Introduction,     bin  =  bann  (?),     It  also  means  "  ostentation." 


34  T)ÁnUA  AO'DA^Am  11Í   tlAÚAltte. 

IX. 
ims  pÁ  itéitrt. 

AircrouajAT)  "oo  "óem  Aoxx-jÁ'i  Ua  UACAille  aj\  c  i^pAfjAbÁil  SAn 

"OonACU-p    AJ\    él|\inn    fATl    IIAOIÍA'Ó    A01]\ 

1ni"p  rÁ  ttéim   1  gcém   rAn  lAntA]\  cá, 

*OÁ  ngoiju-o   Incc  béigmn  Uí-p   GineAnn   ]ru\tiiiA]i  cÁib ; 

Savó1í)1]\  1   n^néicnib   óax>ai  j,  if  hhaiiac  b|\eÁ5  , 

Ón  buirje,   1   Íaoc]\a,  Ae]\,  ip  ^niAn,   1-p  cÁm  ! 

5     1llit  rm'lir  bnAonAc,  péA-p  ir  "Lacc  jati  c|\á^a"ó  ; 
LoninAibe  ^téi^eAtA  éA-OAige  rbAcoiiAn  blÁic; 
1tlACAiniT>e  -pAO]\A  péin   1-p  reA]u\nn  Ann  5]\Ám  ; 
^Íaca  bA"ó  c|\éAn  be  -pAobAn  Ai]\m   An  nÁrtiAiT)  ! 

Hí'l  oittpéirc  1   néinmn,  ^y  beAnntngúe  An   ró*o ; 
10     tlí'l  AlbA-péiru  cnAorAÓ  aca  nÁ  Leoí;<sn  ; 
Síc  f  oi|\b,   béArA  ir  éigre  ^ArcA  50  leoj\  ; 
1lioniA-o  cbéijie  nAoriicA  A5  ceA^Arc  ha  f  tóg  ! 


IX. — The  above  is  O'Rahilly's  translation  of  the  famous  stanzas 
on  Ireland  by  St.  Donatus,  an  Irishman,  who  was  Bishop  of  Fiesole  in 
Italy  in  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century.  The  following  is  the  original 
poem  : — 

Finibus   occiduis   describitur  optima   tellus, 

Nomine  et  antiquis  Scotia  dicta  libris  ; 
Insula    dives    opum,    gemmarum,    vestis    et    auri, 

Commoda  corporibus,   aere,   sole,   solo  : 
Melle  fluit,  pulchris  et  lacteis  Scotia  campis, 

Vestibus  atque  armis,  frugibus,  arte,  viris  ; 
Ursorum  rabies  nulla  est  ibi,  saeva  leonum 

Semina  nee  unquam  Scotica  terra  tulit  ; 
Nulla    venena    nocent,    nee    serpens    serpit    in    herba 

Nee   conquesta   canit   garrula   rana   lacu  ; 
In  qua  Scotorum  gentes  habitare  merentur, 

Inclyta  gens  hominum,  milite,  pace,  fide. 
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IX. 

AN   ISLAND   OF   FAME. 

Egan    O'Rathaille's    Irish    version    of    St.    Donatus's    description   of 
Ireland   in    the   ninth  century. 

An  Island  of  fame  there  is  far  away  in  the  West, 
Which  the  learned  call  the  Land  of  Eire,  hospitable  its  fame  ; 
Rich  in  jewels  of  cloth,  and  in  fine  minerals, 
In  yellow  gold,  in  warriors,  sky,  sun,  and  flocks. 

5     Sweet  dropping  honey,   pasturage   and  never-failing  milk  ; 
White  fleeces,  cloths  neat  and  ornamented  ; 
Noble  and  fruitful  plains,  and  corn-land  there  ; 
Princes  who  would  be  mighty  in  arms  against  an  enemy. 

There  are  no  serpents  in  Ireland,  the  sod  is  sacred  ; 
10     They  have  no  wild,  ravening  monsters  nor  lions  ; 

But  gentle  peace,  civility,  and  poets  of  much  dexterity  ; 
Many  holy  clerics  teaching  the  people. 


O'Reilly  in  his  Irish  Writers  states  that  this  translation  is  the  work  of 
O'Rahilly,  and  includes  it  in  his  list  of  the  poems  of  our  poet.  He  tells 
us  it  was  to  be  found  in  a  manuscript  in  his  own  possession.  The  most 
diligent  search  has  failed  to  bring  to  light  any  copy  in  manuscript.  The 
translation,  however,  was  published  in  1835  by  Tadhg  O  Coinnialain, 
in  his  translation  of  Whately's  Easy  Lessons  on  Money  Matters.  The 
translator's  name  is  not  given.  Judging  the  work  as  an  Irish  composition 
one  is  inclined  to  doubt  its  being  O'Rahilly's.  In  technique  it  falls 
short  of  his  standard,  and  even  as  a  translation  a  master  of  verse  such 
as  O'Rahilly  would  have  done  much  better.  On  the  authority  of  O'Reilly, 
and  with  the  above  reservation,  we  include  it  here.  An  interest- 
ing essay  on  St.  Donatus,  in  which  is  given  the  Latin  original  of  this 
poem  together  with  the  above  Irish  version  and  a  translation  into  English 
verse,  has  been  published  by  Tomás  O  Flannghaile  in  his  work,  For  the 
Tongue  of  the  Gael.  To  that  book  the  reader  is  referred  for  further 
information. 

L.  2.   ci|\  éipe,  O'C.  3.   éA-OAij,  eATDUTÓe,  O'C.       9.  ilpeijc,  O'C. 

10.  nil  aILa  béirc,  O'C.         12.  a-  ceA^Afc,  aj;  om.,  O'C. 


36  DÁnuA  A0t)A5Áin  ui  TiAÚAitte. 

Oile-Mi  n&  "ocjuaca   itoiatja,   -pAlriiAn    í  ; 

OiLeÁn  ha  nibn\i)c,\c  ^a^aLca,  DiAn-riiAic  í ; 

15      ChleÁn  "oo   -|\n\]\^t)   clu\]\   1-p  ju&nAliií ; 

OiLeÁn  nA    nniAt)Ai]\í   '-p  via    ■ocigeA|\nAi'óe   fciAcneA^c 


16.  ']•  ha  -oci^eAjMiA  •oe,  'p  cuiApriAi'óe,  O'C. 
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It  is  the  Island  of  pious,  generous  chieftains  ; 
It  is  the  Island  of  orderly,  excellent  hospitallers  ; 
15     The   Island  which  supported  hosts  and    wanderers  ; 

The    Island    of    divines    and    of    nobles,   the    bulwark    of 
sovereignty. 


38  *oÁnuA  AcróASAin  tn'  TiAúAitte. 

X. 

An  pLe  1  5cAisteÁn  An  uócair. 

T)o   publuij;   mire  An    itlurhAin   rhín, 
'S  ó  cúmne  An  'Ooine  50  *Oún  nA  tlíog, 
1l1o  óuriiA  nío|\  bnireAt)  cén  f ú^ac  rinn 
^o  jreicrmc  bnmj  Úató^  ah  *OúriA. 

5     "Oo  rhe^rAr  1111   Ai^ne  ir  yóy   im   cnoi-óe, 
An  m&nb  bA  riiA|\b  j;un  beo  "oo  bí, 
A5  CA]\bA^  niAcnA  feoib  i-p  pon, 
Punch  t>Á  CA1Ú101Í1  ir  bnAnnt)A. 

peoit  -oe  beA^Aib  ir  éAnt&ic  ón  ncuinn 
10     CeolcA,  ir  c^ncAin,  ir  c]\Aor  ha  'oige  ; 
TCórcA  bÍArcA,  Agur  céin  5 An  ceirheAL, 
Con<M]\c  ir  ^A-óAin  ir  ArhrcnAc. 

"Onon^  a^  nnteAcc,  ir  t>non5  A5  cigeAcc, 
1r  "o-ponr  a^  nACAineAcc  t)úinn  50  bmn, 
15     "O^on^  An  rp<stlrnAib  ú|aa  a^  guTOe, 

'S  a^  teAJAt)  nA  b^t&iúeAr  50  ceAnn^A. 


X. — Castle  Tochar  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  MacCarthy  family 
renowned  for  their  hospitality.  The  Tadhg  an  Duna  mentioned  in  this 
poem  was  the  second  of  that  name.  He  died  in  1696,  and  was  lamented 
in  fervent  strains  by  Domhnall  na  Tuille.  O'Rahilly  must  have  been 
young  when  Tadhg  an  Duna  died,  but  probably  was  a  frequent 
visitor  to  the  Castles  of  Toghar  and  Dunmanway,  as  he  seems  to 
have  resided  in  his  youth,  for  some  time  at  least,  in  Iveleary,  which 
adjoins  the  territory  once  owned  by  the  MacCarthys  of  Gleann  an  Chroim. 
The  plot  of  this  little  poem  is  as  beautiful  as  its  descriptions  are  fresh. 
Tadhg  an  Duna  was  no  more  ;  strangers  were  holding  sway  in  his  mansion 
when  the  poet  visited  the  old  haunt.  Yet  so  lavish  is  the  board,  so  many 
visitors  come  and  go,  so  varied  are  the  amusements,  that  he  thinks  old 
Tadhg  is  again  alive  amid  his  revellers  as  of  yore.     But  the  mystery  is 
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X 

THE  POET  AT  CAISLEAN  AN  TOCHAIR. 

I  have  traversed  fair  Munster, 
And  from  the  corner  of  Derry  to  Dun  na  Riogh 
My  grief  was  not  checked,  merry  though  I  was, 
Till  I  beheld  the  mansion  of  Tadhg  an  Duna. 

5     I  thought  within  my  soul  and  eke  within  my  heart 
That  the  dead,  who  had  died,  was  alive, 
Amidst  the  carouse  of  youths  with  meat  and  wine, 
Where  punch  was  drunk,  and  brandy. 

Meat  on  spits,  and  wild  fowl  from  the  ocean  ; 
10     Music  and  song,  and  drinking  bouts  ; 
Delicious  roast  meat  and  spotless  honey, 
Hounds  and  dogs  and  baying. 

A  company  going,  and  a  company  coming, 
And  a  company  entertaining  us  melodiously, 
15     And  a  company  praying  on  the  cold  flags, 
And  meekly  melting  the  heavens. 


explained.  It  is  Warner  who  has  taken  the  place  of  the  generous  chief- 
tain. For  a  very  interesting  account  of  Tadhg  an  Duna,  and  of  Gleann 
an  Chroim,  see  The  MacCarthys  of  Gleann  an  Chroim,  by  Daniel  MacCarthy 
Glas.     See  also  Introduction  to  XXXVIII. 

1.  The  more  usual  modern  form  of  ace.  is  rr)uiiiA.     The  MSS.  have 
ro  after  riiin,  and  the  next  line  begins  with  Ctntine. 

2.  Perhaps  the  corner  of  Ireland  in  which  Derry  is  situated  is  meant. 
t)ún   TiA  Hioj,  perhaps  Tara. 

6.  t)A  iriA^D.     MSS.  "oo  tiiAj\b. 

11.  HórcA  fteA-óA,  N.  11.     Céij\  =  honeycombs. 

13.  MSS.   C105&CC. 

15.  rpAlXniAib,  thus  MSS.;    probably  for  fAÍmAib,  psalms. 


40  *oáiiua  Aot)A5Áin  ti í  nAÚAilAe. 

Hó  50  topuAnAf  rAnAr  ó  Aon  t>en  cvnnc, 
5u|iAb  é  Warner  ceAtinA]\\c  y*éiTh  ^ÍAn  rú^Ac, 
*Oo  bi  p&ri  inbAile  ^gaL  aotca  ctúrh&it, 
20  V^aic  1"1^1^  t/f'Ann  -jToini  -óeopuTÓe. 

'Sé  *Oi a  vo  cnuctng  An   r^o^AL  rtÁn, 
1]%  tv^  pAb  1  n-ionAt)  An  yéit  yuAin  bÁr, 
A5  inAn  An  liiinne&n,  A]\  cléi|i,  A]\  -oáhíi, 
Cu|aax)  nAc  -pAttrA  moncnoitie. 


19.  "Oobí  fAn  inb.,  N.  11. 
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Until  one  of  the  mansion  gave  me  to  know 

That  it  was  Warner,  the  affectionate,  the  mild,  the^pure, 

the  joyous, 
Who  was  in  this  bright,  ancient,  famous  dwelling, 
20        A  chieftain  not  weak  in  hospitality  to  strangers. 

It  is  God  who  has  created  the  whole  world. 
And  given  us  one  generous  man  for  another  who  died, 
Who  makes  gifts  to  families,   scholars,   and  bards, 
A  champion  not  false,  and  great  of  heart. 


42  -oÁnuA  AOt)A5Ám  uí  UAÚAilbe. 

XI. 

'o'vinti^in  ua  "oonncAt)A  An  gteAntiA. 

■JTÁitce  if  -oa'cit)  ó  "ónAoicib  céAt) 
'Oo  blÁc  riA  ■pe&bAc  riAÓ  íj'eAb  méin 
Ó  ÁicneAb  SAcpAii  if  cinnce  ■oaoji, 

50  hÁnur  pteAfCA  iu  feAnrbAfi. 

5         Cowp&'ó  cufiACA.  c|\Áiface«.\c  cAotii, 

"pÍAic  rriA|\  OrcA}\  1  mbeÁ]\riAin  bAOJAit, 
tleAnc  cnéAn,  foiVbifi,  fÁfCA,  ■péirii, 
1f  cuavi  riív.  \)AtibA  cÁ  LátiLaj;. 

Suit  1|*  glAi^e  'nÁ  •onúcc  an  yeon, 
10         1Íin  11  a  cntnnne  A^uy  poniTOAifi  íhón, 
]y  ctú  t»Á  cmeAt)  *j*mi   1ÍlurhAin  50  -oeo, 
An  Phoenix  Ájvo  iiac  cjiaíih"oa. 

L&oc   rneAn  gneAriCA  jjlAn   "oípeAÓ   riAb, 
X)e  p|\énii   11A  pleAfCA  '-p  "oe  y\o1  da  bpAtin, 
15  Céite  ^Aipce,  y.e&}\  p'oncA  niAjt, 

pinnjm  jjjwóe  rtiAc  "OoihnAilL. 


XI. — Finneen  O'Donoghue  was  son  of  the  O'Donoghue  Dubh  of  the 
Glen,  and  was  an  object  of  dread  and  terror  to  the  settlers.  Colonel 
Hedges  writes,  in  1714,  that  he  was  the  man  they  most  feared  in  Kerry. 
He  appears  to  be  the  person  who  figures  as  Finneen  Beg  in  the  corres- 
pondence with  the  Castle  officials  of  the  period.  It  is  curious  to  note 
from  what  different  points  of  view  our  poet  and  a  man  like  Colonel  Hedges 
estimate  his  character.  Anyone  who  studies  the  records  of  those  troubled 
times  will  see  how  justly  the  poet  describes  Finneen  when  he  calls  him 
the  stay  of  his  country  and  the  shelter  of  the  bards.  Miss  Hickson  thinks 
that  Finneen  afterwards  joined  the  Irish  Brigade  in  the  French  service. 
See  in  Old  Kerry  Records,  vol.  ii.,  the  chapter  entitled  "  Kerry  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century." 
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XL 

TO  FINNEEN  O'DONOGHUE  OF  THE  GLEN. 

Oxe  and  forty  welcomes  from  a  hundred  druids 
To  the  flower  of  warriors,  of  mien  not  lowly, 
From  the  home  of  the  niggardly,  guilty  Saxons, 

To  the  dwelling  of  the  Flesk,  of  the  slender  women. 

5     A  stag,  valiant,  devout,  gentle, 

A  chieftain  like  Oscar  in  the  gap  of  danger, 
A  power,  brave,  pleasant,  peaceful,  mild, 
And  a  haven  to  Banba,  who  is  very  weak. 

An  eye  more  sparkling  than  the  dew  upon  the  grass, 
10     Mould  of  the  world,  and  a  fair,  great  oak, 
An  honour  to  his  race  in  Munster  for  ever 
Is  the  high  Phcenix,  not  shrivelled. 

A  warrior,  nimble,  shapely,  pure,  honourable,  hospitable, 
Of  the  root-stock  of  the  Flesk,  and  of  the  seed  of  the  Fianna, 
15     Wedded  to  heroism,  a  man  who  distributes  wines, 
Is  the  valorous  Finneen,  son  of  Domhnall. 


I.   "Oa'ci-o  ;   M.  -pice. 

5.  Coiíif-iA'ó,  lit.  "  hound  stag."  com  has  an  intensive  sense,  as 
in  conA-TMAbAL  ;  CAij\j\pA'ó  would  give  assonance. 

7.  SÁj\-iiiAié  -péirh,  C.  8. 

8.  For  Iai-iLaj,  perhaps  IottiLaj;,  or  fAnnÍAj  should  be  read.  C.  8 
and  M.  read  :  1y  cuati  via  bfAnn-bAn  LÁn-ÍA^,  "  and  protector  of  weak 
women." 

io.  tbj\  I  have  translated  '  mould,'  but  the  meaning  seems  doubtful. 
Some  MSS.  have  ú}\.  The  word  has  a  host  of  meanings.  Perhaps  "the 
sun  of  the  universe  "  is  the  proper  translation. 

12.  Phoenix  has  no  very  particular  meaning,  the  idea  is  "  a  paragon 
of  perfection,"  "  something  unique." 


44  "OÁnU-A  AOÓA^Ám  tlí   1lcVUAltte. 

Ua^aL  t/Aibij;  ó  •píjcib   é, 
U&n  tiA  -peAbAc  ón   ítire  Ati  Laoc, 
1]"*  buAinceAp  CAftiAirh  "OÁ  t\\\  50  cjiéAn 
20  An  |\ígyeA]\  uAib|\eAc  ceAnnfA. 

Aon  x>oy  ceA^mumn  t)'éi5-pib  Cuitin, 
C|iAob  bA  |\AcriiA]\  ó  t,éin-loc  linn, 
RéitceAnn  t>'Aibi§  •o'jruib  €hbi]\  pnn  ; 
JTÁiLce  Uí   CcaLIa  "óon  plAnnt>A. 


17.  ■o,Aibij,  lit.  '  ripened  ;  '  that  is,  sprung  from,  and  came  to 
maturity;  cf.  "  -o'Aibij;  mi  cAob-fA  c)\éim  Ajuf  cneAT),"  which  ripened  in 
my  side  a  smarting  and  a  sigh. — "  Arachtach  Sean." 

18.  ón  1npe,  the  name  of  the  place  where  O'Donoghue  lived  at 
Glenflesk. 

21.  Cum  11.  MS.  cAoin,  but  this  is  also  the  reading  of  M.  in  VIII.  2, 
where  A  has  Cuinn  ;  both  words  are  pronounced  alike  in  Kerry .^JZ.  8 
reads  :    'Aon  •o'Aor  cAnAmum,  ■  one  of  the  protectors.' 
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A  noble  is  he  sprung  from  kings  ; 
Lamb  amongst  the  warriors  from  Inch  is  the  hero  ; 
A  lasting  head  of  defence  for  his  country  with  bravery 
20         Is  the  princely  man,  proud  and  gentle. 

The  only  bush  of  refuge  left  to  the  bards  of  Conn, 
A  prosperous  branch  amongst  us  from  Lough  Lein, 
A  star  sprung  from  the  blood  of  Eibhear  Fionn  ; 
0' Kelly's  welcome  to  the  young  scion. 


22.  The  O'Donoghues  of  Glenflesk  were  a  branch  of  the  O'Donoghues 
of  Lough  Lein.  The  latter  drove  the  O'Carrolls  from  around  Lough 
Lein,  and  settled  there,  giving  the  district  the  name  of  Eoghanacht  Locha 
Lein,  and  afterwards  Eoghanacht  Ui  Dhonnchadha. 

24.  V*1^ce  tli  CeAlt<s;  a  not  uncommon  phrase  of  welcome.  A  poem 
by  O'Bruadair  opens  with  it. 


46  -OÁtlCA   AOT)AbÁin  tlí   RAÚAltte. 

XII. 
ah  bÁs  ctiín  ctoinne  uaitds  uí   cnóim'n 

X>o  §éi  ■p  An   TlÁú   tílón,   T)o   néAbAb    a   reol, 

*Oo  téAnAt)   a  -péAti   rm,    -oo  pléAfC   cij   An   bnóin  ; 

T)o  téi]v-cvn-|\eA"ú   ceo,    nAÓ  téiji  'OAin  An   yóx), 

An  a  hAol-bnoj  vo  b'féite    cÁr  t)éA]\Ac  aii  rceol. 

5     T)o  béim-rquorAt)  -pór  te  C]\é^n-ctnle  riióin 

A  ^néicne  'r  a  réAT)A,  'r  a  caoIac  'r  a  ceot ; 
*Oo  Léim-]\ic  An   rmól  1   n-A  hé<voAn,  "oo  "óói^ 
A  cAorii-ctnlre  t)ao]\a  'r  a  rAon-cuijAn   cnn. 

Ci.sc  5ni|\c  ir  c]\eijeAT),   piAn-rom   gAn  leigeAr, 
io         *OiAn-cne&c  rAn   lApcA-p  ir  -pAb]\Ar  xmb  cinn, 
1l1i&n  §uit  j&n   meiínn,  cln\b-cui]\re  ^f  catohi — 
lAibtín   1  gcjMMó  citle  "Oi&nmAi-o  ir  UAt)^. 

A  "Oia  'o'i'Lnting  cneiTnLt  if  j\iAn-luic  ah  -oailL 

"Ooc  niArii-bnot,  LeAC  niAnuig  An  c|ua]\  ro  fó  5peim  ; 
15      CiaVI  nAix>  50  rAibbin  -oÁ  bpAt-ACAip,  j^ibim, 

5o  briATJMTJ  ré   rtlACCAX)  TJOC   t)1&-C0lt,  A  1vAt>AnC. 


XII.— In  the  O'Curry  Catalogue  of  the  R.I.A.  MSS.  the  children 
lamented  in  this  most  beautiful  elegy  are  said  to  belong  to  Timothy 
Cronirt,  whereas  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum  MSS.,  where  it 
is  stated  that  they  were  drowned,  Patrick  is  the  name  given.  There  is 
a  copy  of  the  poem  in  vol.  lxix.  of  the  Renehan  MSS.,  Maynooth.  In 
the  Book  of  Claims  on  forfeited  estates  entered  on  or  before  the  10th 
August,  1701,  we  have  the  following  entry  : — "  No.  2215,  Darby  Cronine 
claims  a  term  for  three  lives,  two  in  being,  on  Raghmore  Shimmogh 
(should  be  Shinnagh)  and  Mills,  and  four  (illegible)  of  Clonntyny,  by  lease 
dated  20th  October,  1675.  Witnesses,  Edward  Daniel,  Connell  O'Leary, 
and  another.  Forfeiting  proprietor,  Nicholas  Browne  alias  Lord  Kenmare." 
Copied  from  Old  Kerry  Records,  vol.  i.,  p.  225.  For  references  made  by 
Colonel  Hedges  to  the  Cronins  in  his  correspondence  with  Dublin  Castle, 
see  Introduction. 

2.   "Oo  LéAiiuig,  M.  16.     t)o  pléAfg  C15  a  b)\ón,  R.I.A. 

6.  féAt>Aib,  dat.  for  nom.  in  some  MSS.  lb.  caoIac,  MSS.  caoIUc, 
"  the  roof  wattling  of  a  house  under  the  thatch  "  (see  Stokes'  Lismove 
Lives,  index,  p.  387)  :  what  corresponds  to  the  ribs  of  a  man.  Hence 
'  ths  breast'   of  a  man:   cf.   -oÁ  gcÍArm  \fb   pi]\-bilre  'j*  t>a   jcaoIac    up,. 
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XII. 

ON    THE   DEATH   OF   TADHG   O'CRONIN'S   THREE 
CHILDREN. 

Rathmore  moaned,  her  sails  were  rent, 

Her  prosperity  was  maimed,  the  house  of  sorrow  burst  ; 
A  fog  fell  so  thickly  that  I  cannot  see  the  sward, 

On   her  lime-white   mansion,  the  most  hospitable — sore 
affliction  is  the  tidings. 

5     Moreover,  violently  snatched  away  by  a  strong,  great  flood 
Are  her  prizes,  her  jewels,   her  roof- tree,  her  music  ; 
A  spark  leaped  up  unto  her  forehead,  which  burned 
Her  beautiful,  precious  coverlets,  and  her  noble  goblets 
of  gold. 

It   is   bitter   sorrow   and   torture,    it   is   painful   wounding 
without  cure, 
10         It  is  a  sore  calamity  in  the  west,  it  is  a  black,  sickly  fever, 
It  is  a  longing  to  weep,  without  mirth,  it  is  heart-weariness, 
it  is  a  sudden  fit, — 
That  Eileen  is  in  the   churchyard  clay,   and  Diarmuid 
and  Tadhg. 

O  Lord,  who  didst  suffer  death  and  the  wound-mark  of  the 

blind  man, 

Conduct  to  Thy  mansion  of  brightness  the  three  who 

are  in  bondage  ; 

15     Give  wisdom  bountifully  to  their  hospitable  father,  I  pray, 

That  he  may  bow  down  before  Thy  Divine  Will,  0  Vision. 

XXII.  222.  It  also  means  young  trees  and  rods  or  wattles  apart  from 
their  connexion  with  roofing  :  see  II.  42,  and  XXVI.  87. 

7.  R.I. A.  MSS.  -oÁ  -oója-ó,  '  burning  her  '  ;  also,  rAOfvcuinn  oil,  '  noble 
drinking  goblets.' 

10.  lAibLin,    for   éiblin,    Eileen. 

13.  cj\eii>ilL,  prop,  'a  knell':  hence  'a  death-knell,'  hence  'death.' 
lb.  juaii-Iuic  :  the  soldier  who  wounded  the  side  of  our  Lord  on  the 
cross  is  always  called  ah  -oaUI,  the  blind  man,  in  Irish  literature. 

15.  ciAttriAT),  from  ciaLI,  like  ful.j\A-ó,  from  fuiL,  occurs  in  a  few 
places.  It  is  obviously  a  scribal  error.  lb.  TAi-obi^  must  be  pronounced 
fAi-óip,  one  syllable  ;  ^atoitti,  for  5111-01111. 

16.  A  i\At)Aj\c  is  frequently  used  as  a  term  of  endearment. 


48  t)ÁnUA  AOÚA^Ám  11  í   tlAÚAltte. 

U|\í  péAj\L&  5<mi  ceitiieAL  bó,  péirh-oitce  rti^e, 

U]\í  néi-ó-comneAb  ^néine,  cju'  Aon-gAfCA  1  n^níoiii, 
Uní  x>éó.ycK  nÁn  clAom,  nío|\  b'AorrhAj'.  a  n-Aoip, 
20         U|\í  néitxeAnn  1  -ocpéicib  'f  1  mb|\éicnib  ^An  ibinmp. 

Utu'  céAt)<s  bA  bmn,  c|\í  cpéAÓcA  pAn  trip, 

U|\í  nAorh-temb  nAorhcA,  tug  géA-p-feA-jic  "oo  C|\íorc ; 

A  •ocjaí  mbéAL,  a  "ocjm'  gc-poTÓe,  a  •ocpí  pAcp-cojip  pÁ  tíg 
A  "ocpí  n-éAt)An  bA  jtéi^eAl  aj  •oAoÍAib,  1|*  •oíc  ! 

25      U]\í  píonúip  bA  ÓAom,  cpí  píop-cbúi|\  jati  bAoi]% 

U]\í     pníoni-ubAÍL    "oe    cpAcnb     tnn    bA    níjeAiiiAit     1 
•ocigeAf  ; 
U|\í  pnn-pciúip  An  tnj-e,  nÁn  cnion-biulcui^  nAoibe, 
A    •oc-pi    ptím-com    a   rm'ori-j}\úit)    t)0   bíon   "oubAc    mo 
cnoibe. 

U]\í  x>'\i  tioni   a  ttoíu,  r]\í  c&oi-ctnr  mo  caoi, 
30         U|\í  liAom-bint)  An  nAoiiri-úi]\-o,  cní  cbí-cúiiip. a  bí ; 
$un  pcjn'ob  CÚ1C1  An  cilb  cj\í  ^nAoi-múmce  jjpinn, 
A  Ixí^,  pciúi]\  boc  pir-cuinr  An  t>íp  út>  'p  An  c-Aom. 


18.   n.éi"ó  conineAt  ;   M.   fvé-coinmot.      J6.    Aon-jApcA  :     c/.    Aon-jeAb ; 
also  a   r-Aoui-cuiLj;  jnÁc,  XVI.,  6.     M.  16.  reads  1iaohja]*ca. 

20.  Q    and   other  MSS.    read  :    'r    1    léi^eAncAcc   gAti    puimp,  '  and 
learning  without    pride.' 

21.  cnéAccA  means  '  cuttings,  ravines,  deep  valleys  :  '  cf. — 

"  C]\éAccA  An  caLauti  aj;  ppeAjjAijxc  '\  aj  -pójAipc." — XXII.  8. 
It  seems  improbable,  from  the  context,  that  cnéAÓcA  has  the  meaning 
'  wounds,'  here. 

25.  yion-cltnp,  for  píon-coLúin 

28.  A  Win  jpuA'ó  in  one  MS.,  M.  16  has  minbnui'o. 

31.  fcniob  ;    in  some  MSS.  fcpiob,  but  cf.  "  hz\x>  tiié   aj    rcpíobA'ó 
tiom."     R.I. A.  MSS.  fliob. 
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Three  stainless  pearls,  three  of  mild,  polished  manners, 
Three  calm   sun-bright   candles,    three    most    skilful    in 
action, 
Three  ears  of  corn,  without  bending,  who  were  not  old  in 
years, 
20         Three  stars  in  virtue  and  words  without  pride. 

Three  melodious  strings,  three  chasms  in  the  earth, 

Three  sainted,  holy  children  who  fondly  loved  Christ, 
Their  three  mouths,  their  three  hearts,   their  three  noble 
bodies  beneath  a  stone, 
Their  three  fair,  bright  foreheads  the  prey  of  chafers — ■ 
it  is  ruin  ! 

25     Three  fair  vines,  three  doves  without  folly, 

Three  prime  apples  from  a  fresh  bough,  that  were  royal 
in  their  dwelling, 
Three  fair  guides  of  the  house,  who  refused  not  one  in  want, 
Their   three  slender  waists,    their  smooth  cheeks,   have 
filled  my  heart  with  sorrow. 

A  triple  loss  their  loss  to  me  ;  a  triple  cause  for  lament  is 
mine — 
•30     The  three  most  benign  of  the  angelic  order,  the  three  who 
were  fragrant-skinned, 
,    Since  the  grave  has  gathered  them  to  it — three  of  refined 
aspect,  cheerful — 
O  King,  direct  to  Thy  royal  mansion  those  two  and  one. 


5o  *0ÁnuA  ao*óa5áiii  uí  ttAÚAitte. 

XIII. 

inAtibtiA   seAjÁin    bnúin. 

UÁfc  c|\é  ^peACAit)  TjeAncA  "oeo}^ 

"PÁc  r\\é   byeACAiT)  cpAnnA  if   co]i]\-cnuic, 

CÁ"p    C^é    JCJieACAIt)    pL&ltlf    1T1Ó]\A, 

SeAJÁn  iiiac    Daií  1   b^eAjAc  A]\  yec-CAt?. 

5  A  bÁif,  vo  xheóXX&Mf  leAC  &\\  lócuAnn, 

VáL  an  n-A]\bAin  A|\  mbAilce  'p  a]a  t)ceo]\Arnr 

5Á]\t)A  A]A  TDCeAC  A^  rtlbATI   'f  A|\  mbólACC, 

A]\  fCÁú  ]\oiiii  ]'ceAnAib  jreAncA  ycnruie. 

Att    -pCIAC    t)ínj     AfA    |1Í§    1-p    A]A    1AÓ-Í-ÍA1Ú, 

10  Aft  ^cIojja'o  c]\uAibe  50  btíAH  cum  coiii^Mc, 

A]t  ii^-]\iAn  jeniijuí),  aj\  roiVLfe,  A|\  n-eolAÓ 
An  ^c-pArm  'bA^Aip,  a]\  -ocAicneAtii,  Á]\  nglóipe.. 

&]\    X)CÚ|\    TDAin^lOÍT     -|\1A    HAlilAlt),   AN    ^CNÓTJACC, 

An  ^ciaIL,  an  na"óaj\c,  an  byeiT>m,  A|i  mÓNCion, 
15         An  n^tiAoi  'r  An  méin,  a]\  nrné  'r  A]\  fó^ÓA-p, 

An  mbÁt),  A]\  mbA^c,  an  rriAire  if  an  rnbeot)Acc. 

An  nOpcAN  ceAnn,  a|\  ÍAbAnÉA,  AN  n5ló]\cA, 
A]\  phoenix  muUlAij,  A}\  ^cupAt»  ir  an  ^corhc-poni, 
An  n-Ainm  1  n-ATti  rearAirii  Le  pónbucc, 
20  An  ^Cacnan  cpéAn,  a]a  NéitceAnn  eoluir. 


XIII. — For  remarks  on  this  poem  see  Introduction.  There  are  two 
copies  among  the  Murphy  MSS.,  but  only  one  gives  the  whole  poem  ; 
the  other  omits  several  stanzas  in  the  middle  ;  one  copy  in  the  R.I. A. 
omits  the  same  stanzas.  In  the  heading  of  a  R.I. A.  copy  it  is  stated 
incorrectly  that  John  Brown  was  the  grandfather  of  (the  then)  Lord 
Kenmare.  Captain  John  Brown  of  Ardagh,  the  subject  of  this  elegy, 
died  without  issue  August  15th,  1706  ;  thus  we  have  fixed  accurately  the 
date  of  this  poem.  He  had  for  a  long  time  acted  as  agent  on  the  Kenmare 
Estate. 
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XIII. 
ELEGY  ON  JOHN   BROWN. 

News  through  which  eyes  stream  forth  tears. 
The  reason  why  trees  and  stately  hills  bend  down, 
A  trouble  through  which  majestic  kingdoms  tremble, 
Is  that  John,  son  of  Valentine,  is  mouldering  in  a  tomb. 

5     O  death,  thou  hast  enticed  away  with  thee  our  torchlight, 
The  fence  of  our  harvests,  of  our  homes,  of  our  lands, 
The  guard  of  our  houses,  of  our  women,  of  our  kine, 
Our  protection  against  the  flaying  knives  of  brigand  bands. 

Our  shield  of  safety,  our  prince,  our  high  chieftain, 
10     Our  enduring  helmet  of  steel  for  the  fight, 
Our  winter's  sun,  our  light,  our  guide, 
Our  staff  to  threaten,  our  darling,  our  glory. 

Our  strong  tower  against  the  foe,  our  valour, 
Our  reason,  our  sight,  our  strength,  our  great  love 
15     Our  visage,  our  mien,  our  comeliness,  our  delight, 
Our  boat,  our  ship,  our  beauty,  our  vigour, 

Our  stout  Oscar,  our  speech,  our  voice, 
Our  highest  Phoenix,  our  champion,  our  justice, 
Our  weapon  when  encountering  vast  troops, 
20     Our  strong  Caesar,  our  guiding  star. 


I.  Some  MSS.  read  cj\é  a  jcaici-o. 

4.  idac  bAii.     John  Brown  was  son  of  Sir  Valentine  Brown,  second 
baronet  of  that  name.     lb.,  feocA-o  ;  MSS.,  r/eoÓAinc,  and  r/eocAii. 
6.  M.  "o-copAirii.     A.  ■o-coif\|Mb,  ceo^Aib  and  cópAim. 
8.  Ár»  TC;iac  invariably  in  R.I. A. 
10.   DUAti  1  jcotiiLAinn,  in  L.   13. 

II.  Some  MSS,  have  tócp&rm  and  N.   12  poiVLj-e  lóórvAitin. 
14.  In  a  few  MSS.  11.  14  and  16  interchange. 

18.  Phoenix.     One  MS.   aj\  p  peine  (=  aj\  bpémnró),  'our  champion.' 
Ap   gcomcpom,  a|\  gcoithjvioiii,  I.  13. 

19.  cum  reAfAiiii,  N.  12. 


52  'oÁnUv\  ao"óa$áiii  11  í  TiAÚAiUe. 

1lloniiA|\  An  cíp  pÁ  rcíor  ic  •óeonJ-'pe, 
1p  i^t)  ^&n  c|\iac  acc  *Oia  nA  ^Lóipe, 
A]\  j;coitlre  -oÁ  ríon-pc-pior  be  yoppA, 
1r  0^151115  aj  bb^Tonii;  'n-An  nt)óim'ib. 

25  AcÁ  tTIÁj  gComce  50  pn^ib  ^An   nócA|\, 

UÁ  Citt  Ai]\ne  cÁriiiA]\  *oeo]\AC, 
*OÁ  CAob  lllAinge  pé  jAll&ib  5&11  ceopA, 
StiAb  buAC]\A  i  n^uAireAcc  c|iéc  cói|\neAiii. 

All     tlAip    "OO    "]\1C    AH     1Í1U1JA    CAj\    CÓ]\CAJ\ 

30  :S  An  c&ti  -oo  b|\i|'  Loc  5l11lA  V^  róóincib, 

A]\  géim  An  Rtny  x>o  c-pic  ah  cói^e, 
Unéniire  nonii  a  •onb  A|\  yeocAt). 

T)o  ]\ic  néAÍCA  ón   fpétj\  a|\  Go^AnACC, 
A]\  phoebur  "oo  ctnc  éictip]"  coih-t>ub 
35  *Oo  bí  An  nAe  'r  An  c-Ae|\  50  b|\ónAÓ, 

1]'  Léin-loc  Ag  geimnit)  50  cóinpeAC. 

*Oo  bí   An  L&oi  -oÁ  caoi,  ir  bA  cói|\  t>i, 
1)"  *Oún  t)AOi  tia  ÍAOcno-t)  poijmiju;, 
th'in  "OeA^-oA  50  •oubAc  cneACAC  ,oeo|\AC, 
40  1r  "Oún  Aonpp  50  cpéACCAC  cói|\re&c. 

An  íjUAipeAcc  ro  A]\  UuAriiAin  vo  bneoib  me, 
'S  An  buAib|\eAiii  ro  a|\   CLu<Mn  tia  nób-bneic, 
DuMbneAiii  ir  -ou&ipceAr  "OÁ  i-ó^Aipc, 
*OÁ  éileArh  gu|\  -rcéib  -pú-o  x>Á  bpópAib. 


22.  This  line  appears  to  have  been  a  commonplace  with  the  poets, 
cf.  Ferriter's  Poems.  1.  243.     M.  IV.  reads  5AI1   ui§eA|uiA  acc. 

23.  A  special  stipulation,  about  the  woods,  was  made  at  the  sale  of 
Brown's  estate  to  Asgill.  They  were  to  be  handed  over  to  the  purchaser. 
The  woods,  it  is  said,  were  destroyed  to  the  value  of  /20,000  :  see  Introd. 

24.  LAijnii;  :  Leinstermen,  or  Palemen.  lb.,  aj  blAix)|\ig.  M.  a 
tn-bliAT>iiA,  which  disturbs  the  metre,  and  gives  but  indifferent  sense, 
bt& 'T)]\eAc  =  blAt>i\Ac,  '  braying,  roaring.'  C.  16  and  May.  V.  give  if 
liAjHAi'j  a  rnb'.nvóriA,  ''  and  trowels,  this  year,  in  our  doors." 

25.  niÁg  fConice,  this  spelling  gives  the  ordinary  pronunciation. 
O'Donovan  writes  niAJ  Ó  gCoirtcinn,  in  his  edition  of  Ó  liUrárun.  nócap, 
the  MS.  spelling  =  miACAp.     The  first  syllable  must  be  an  o-sound. 
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Alas  !  the  land  is  wearied  at  thy  loss  ! 
Its  people  without  a  lord,  save'  the  God  of  glory  ! 
Our  woods  are  being  destroyed  by  violence, 
And  Leinstermen  clamouring  at  our  doors. 

25     Magonihy  is  helpless,  without  a  spouse  ; 
Killarney  is  querulous  and  tearful ; 
On  either  side  of  the  Maine  the  foreigners  hold  boundless 

sway 
And  Sliabh  Luachra  is  in  trouble  because  of  thy  fall. 

When  the  sea  rushed  beyond  bounds, 
30     And  what  time  Lough  Gur  overflowed  into  the  moorlands, 
At  the  roar  of  Ross  the  province  shook, 
A  short  space  ere  he  went  unto  decay. 

Stars  from  the  heavens  fell  on  the  Eoghanacht, 
And  a  dark  eclipse  fell  on  Phoebus, 
35     The  moon  and  the  air  were  in  grief, 
And  Loch  Lein  moaned  sorrowfully. 

The  Lee  bewailed  him,  it  was  just  she  should, 
And  Dunboy,  of  the  mighty  heroes  ; 
And  Dun  Deaghdha  was  sad,  oppressed,  and  tearful; 
40     And  Dun  Aonfhir,  wounded,  and  sorrowful. 

This  trouble  that  has  seized  onThomond  has  oppressed  me, 

And  this  distress  on  Cluain  of  the  new-births — ■ 

Distress  and  grief  proclaiming  his  death, 

And  claiming  that  he  sprang  from  their  stock. 


33.  The  Eoghanacht  meant  is  Eoghanacht  O'Dor.oghue  :  see  XI. 
22,  note. 

37.  oa  cóij\  -M,  because  of  his  mother,  who  was  péApÍA  on  Laoi, 
108,   infra. 

38.  r»A  tAocf\A-ó  nó-ni]\c,  C.  16. 

42.  cluAin,  probably   Clonmeen,  the   home   of   the   O'Callaghans. 

43.  C.  16,  L.i 3  and  L.  24  have  buAineArii  50  •oeopAc  aj  Tróg&tnc  ;  the 
whole  stanza  is  unsettled  in  the  MSS.  N.  12  and  M.  read:  béA]-A  50 
•oéApAc  ■oÁ  -f-c>5Ai|\c.     Could  it  be  OéAnnA  50  v>.,  etc.  '? 

44.  L.  13  reads  50  ■pgéigpTin  •oÁ  pónAib. 


54  "OÁVIUA  AO-ÓA5Á111  11  í   HAÚAltte. 

45         1   mbun  tl<Mce  -oo  cAirat  An  riió]\-rcol, 
1   mbun  Uo^Aip  bAt)  qiom  tiA  geoncA, 
1  ^Cnoc  Áme  ■o'Án'ouig  mój\-í;ol, 
1]"  cÁ  Cnoc  bnéAnnAin  c^occa  1  n'oeop&ib. 

11í  hé  An  50L  fo  ir  -ooicce  bneoib  me, 
50         Ace  got  nA  pnne  bí  ajac  nu]\  nóÓAn, 
^ot  n&  gite  tep  -pnATomeAb  50  hóg  cu 
T)'yuil  An  -01Ú1C,  -oÁ  é]\ú,  if  t)Á  coriigur. 

^ob  An    D|\únAi5  con^AncAi^  c]\óbA, 
Acá  1  L/on-oum  yé  •óub-fniAcc  fói|\ne, 

55  5°b  A  clomne — cáto  tnte  50  b]\ónAC, 
1p  •oiAn-got  1T1ÁibLe  ir  cnÁibce  "oeo|\AC. 

^ol  ti&  típumgé  te|\  hoiteA"ó  cu  ic  óige, 
TDe  jbjiéirh   nA  ni§íe  bA  cumAfAÓ  C]\ót)A, 
b&ocpA  bA  ÍAocuir  1  ngleo-bnuiT), 
60         *Oe  fteAccAib  Cém  j:iiAin  néim  "ÓÁ  cóige. 

A  coiíióaÍca  ctéib  nA  fAO|\-j.%tAic  mojvOA, 
TIa  L-Ao^&ipeAÓ  "oo  bí  Ag  Ginmn  pórcA, 
1r  tiA  nt)|\éAm  -oo  ppénri-ftiocc  CogAin 
*OÁp  "óuaL  géitleAt)  An  cSléibe  '-p  An  Uóc<sin. 

65         1/1  acc  a  ^aoIca,  ir  céim   a  5Coiriij\eArh, 

*Oe  t;|\iAn-crliocc  éibin,  1léitt  ir  Co^Am, 
1r  nÁ  nAib  Aon  t>e  néxib  "PótAa, 
^An  a  5&ot  ^An  béun  jrÁ  í>ó  tei]\ 


45.  N.  12  món-joL.     Ib.  btsn  UAice  :  properly,  bun  UnAtinAije. 

46.  M.   IV.  a  gCLuAm  SAnifAt)A  td'Ajvoihj;  geómce.      cUiAm  Saiíij:at>a, 
íor  CluAiti  HAnif-A-oA,  Clonroad,  Co.  Clare 

47.  Cnoc  Áitie,   Knockany,  in  County  Limerick. 

48.  Cnoc  'DnéAnnAin,    Brandon   Mountain,   in   Kerry. 

50-2.  His  wife  was  Joan,  sister  of  Pierce,  the  sixth  Lord  Cahir,  a 
near  relative  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond. 

52.  Another  veision  (L.  13  and  24)  reads  t>á  cnú  if  x>í  pópAtlj. 
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45     At  Bunratty  an-ived  the  loud  cry  ; 

At  Bun  Roghair  intense  were  the  cries  ; 
At  Knockaney  a  loud  wail  arose  ; 
And.Cnoc  Breannain  is  subdued  with  tears. 

It  is  not  this  weeping  that  has  oppressed  me  most  painfully, 

50     But  the  weeping  of  the  fair  one  whom  thou  hadst  to  wife, 

The  weeping  of  the  darling  to  whom  thou  wert  united  in 

thy  youth, 
Of  the  blood  of  the  Duke,  of  his  race,  and  of  his  kinsfolk  ; 

The  weeping  of  Brown,  the  helpful,  the  valiant, 
Who  is  in  London  under  the  dire  yoke  of  a  horde  ; 
55     The  weeping  of  his  children — they  are  all  sorrowful — ■ 

And  the  strong  weeping  of  Mabel,   who  is  troubled  and 
tearful ; 

The  weeping  of  those  with  whom  thou  wert  fostered  in  thy 

youth, 
Of  the  root-stock  of  the  kings,  who  were  able  and  valiant — 
Heroes  who  showed  heroism  in  the  stress  of  battle, 
•60     Of  the  progeny  of   Cian,   who   obtained  sway   over  two 

provinces. 

Beloved  foster-brother  of  the  great,  noble  chieftains — 

The  O'Learys  who  were  wedded  to  Erin, 

And  the  tribes  of  the  root-stock  of  Eoghan, 

Who  held  hereditary  sway  over  the  Sliabh  and  the  Tochar. 

65     So  many  are  his  kinsmen,  it  is  hard  to  tell  them, 
Of  the  radiant  race  of  Eibhear,  Niall,  and  Eoghan  ; 
Nor  was  there  one  of  the  kings  of  Fodla 
Who  is  not  doubly  akin  to  him  without  blemish. 


53.  An  bpún.iig.    Nicholas,  second  Lord  Kenmare,  who  was  banished 
for  his  adherence  to  James  II.     He  died  at  Brussels,  in  April,  1720. 
56.  niÁible  ;  who  Mabel  was,  we  have  been  unable  to  find  out. 
60.   Cém,  Cian  was  the  third  son  of  Oilioll  Oluim. 
63-4.  For  Tochar,  see  X.  ;  for  Sliabh,  cf.  XXXV.  47. 
68.  M.  IV.  54.T1  a  job  5AT1  béim  j-a  tou  leir,  which  must  be  corrupt. 


56  'OÁflUA  AOT)A5Áin  Í1Í   ftAÚAlUte. 

1r  An  niéAt)  *oe  jALlAib  bA  reAjvóA  rónrAc, 
70         A  ÍAOcnA,  a  brlACA,  'r  a  rriAice,  'r  a  teo^Ain, 
HÁn  §éiLt  -o'AccAib  riA  SAcrAn,  jaii  ^teo-cuii, 
5o  créAn  cAn  rAi-pnje  rcAipeAt)  a  n-ón-y*uit. 

1a^\Ia  VAij^rin^   CitL  T)AnA  ha  ^cóif]\eAc, 
An  c1an1a  ón  TDAm^eAn,  An    OA^nAC,  'r  An  ílóirteAC 
75         An  dAnÍA  ó  UAÍÍAit)  bA  caca  le  cornnAc, 

An  dAnÍA  ón  t^Cacain,  if  rlACA  *Óún  Dómne. 

An   Cú]\rAc  rAn   Cuncur  bA  cóirce, 
UniAt  Cilbe  Comne,  'rAn  T%.ii>ine  j\ó-'óiL, 
UniAÚ  nA  Lice,  ITIac  1T)uinir  'r  a  corh^ur, 
80  'S  An  c]\iac  ó  1nir  bó  pintie  nA  gceotcA. 

A'óbAn  uAbAi|\  buAi-óeAncA  ir  bnón-jtnt, 
AcnuAt)  tuic  ir  tnlc  ^An  ceonA, 
1l1éAt)u  ja"ó  x»iAn  An  C1AÓ  rAn  ^cóige, 
Cíor  bu]\  breAnAnn  aj  ArgiVl  "OÁ  coirhneAm. 

S5         An  -oAnA  cÁr  *oo  crpÁró   An  cói^e 

JníorA  ir  UAtíj  1  breit)in  'r  1  mó]\CAf 
Lé|\  -oibneAX)  An  rAoice  mónt)A 
Ar  a  breA^AnnAib  CAnrce  ir  cón&. 

1]'  -oíc-cneAc  bun  ^coillce  An  reocAt), 
go         1r  mAitír  Úait>5  A5  AÚAinc  niA-p  rmót  "oub, 
5&n  AiiinAr  cÁ  a  gceAnn  'r  a  "ocótn  teir, 
Ón  tÁ  "o'imcij  -pciAC  unnAit)  nA  rlói^ce. 

Uuinre  cnoire  "oon  cí|A  cu  An  reocAt)r 
A  ^éA^  "oe  pníotii  nA  míleAt)  niónbA, 
95         1f  cu  An  n-oíon  An  jaoic  n&  bócnA, 
O  "oibneAb  An  ní  ceApx  te  rón-tucc. 

78.  ati  UTOiTve,  the  Knight  of  Glin  :  see  XXVI.  75.  ó  ^aIIaiId  N.  12, 
Probably  for  Galway. 

79.  ctMAú  tia  bice,  the  Lord  of  Lixnaw,  so  called  from  a  great  stone 
supposed  to  have  been  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Brick,  tic  rnAtiiA,  'the 
flag  of  the  swimming.'     Mac  Muiris  =  Fitzmaurice. 
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And  as  many  of  the  foreigners  as  were  virile  and  valiant — 

70     Their  heroes,  their  champions,  their  leaders,  their  warriors, 

Who  did   not    submit    to    the   enactments  of  the  Saxons 

without  taking  up  arms — 
Forcibly,  beyond  the  sea,  was  scattered  their  golden  blood  ; 

The  wide  ruling  Earl  of  Kildare,  of  the  feasts, 
The  earl  from  Dingle,  Barry,  and  Roche, 
75     The  Lord  of  Talla,  who  was  a  stay  in  the  battle, 

And  the  Lord  of  Cahir,  and  the  chieftains  of  Dunboyne ; 

De  Courcey,  who  was  first  in  the  Conquest, 
The  Lord  of  Kilkenny,  and  the  much-beloved  Knight, 
The  Lord  of  Lixnaw,  Fitzmaurice,  and  his  kinsmen, 
80     And  the  Lord  of  Innisbofin  of  the  melodies. 

Cause  of  wounded  pride,  of  sorrow,  of  distressful  weeping, 
Renewal  of  destruction,  and  of  boundless  evil, 
Sharp  increase  of  sorrow  in  the  province — 
Asgill  counting  the  rents  of  your  lands. 

85     The  second  cause  of  anguish  to  the  province  ! — 
Griffin  and  Tadhg  in  power  and  insolent  ; 
They  through  whose  means  our  great  nobles  were  expelled 
From  the  lands  which  were  theirs  by  law  and  justice. 

A  ruinous  waste  is  it — your  woods  lying  in  decay, 
go     While  Tadhg's  malice  burns  like  a  black  ember  ; 

Without  question  all  of  them  are  his  from  head^toTfoot, 
Since    the    day  on   which   the   protecting   shield   of    hosts 
departed. 

It  is  anguish  of  heart  to  the  land,  that  thou  art  mouldering, 
Thou  branch  of  the  stock  of  great  warriors  ! 
95     Our  shelter  from  the  winds  of  the  ocean, 

Since  the  king  was  banished  by  a  violent  company. 

81.   ua15ai|\  :  see  IV.,  29,  note. 

84.  ArpLL.  John  Asgill,  who  purchased  the  Lord  Kenmare's  estate, 
and  married  his  daughter  Joan:    see  Introduction. 

86.  5|AÍofA:  see  XVII.;  Ca-ój:,  Tadhg  Dubh  O'Cronin,  a  hearth- 
money  collector  and  under-agent,  whom  the  poet  satirized  for  his. 
extortion;  see  Introduction. 

88.  CAipr,  charter,  document.  92.  N.  12  reads  rjiAc  uprvA1©. 


58  *OÁnCA  A0t)A5Áin  11  í   HAÚAllXe. 

"Oo  bíp-fe  ceAnnrA  "o'fAnn   nó  no-tA^, 
"Oo  bír-fe  reAtin  Le  ce&nn  50,11  nó-ceAnc, 
tlíon  cupA  An  rAnncAc  cAtn  CAr  móp'ÓA, 
100       Acc  cjuac  t)0  rheAb|uii5  ^e&b&r  gAc  rómpt&. 

Aiccim   "Oia  50  "oiAn  ic  cóipn 
An  Spio]\At>  llAorii  50  cnéAn  '-p  An  1Tlón-tti&c, 
Ó£a  ^~SUX  AprcAil  tf  Aingit  n-A  ptóigcib, 
t)oc  conh-oeAcc  50  níojAcc  ti&  ^lóipe. 


An   "peA]\c-L&oró. 

I05       "pé'n    lie    •peo    ir    -oubAc    •oLúc-cu|\ca    An    plioemx 
JaoiucaI, 
Cu]\at)  cLúrhuiL,  CúcuÍAinn,  C&epAn  ^noibe, 
t)ite  bi'nt)  gnúif-cfoicirii  Aen&c,  CAom, 
*Oe  ctnplmn  úi]\  DnúnAÓ  'r  "oe  péAnt^  ón  L&01. 

Uuj\<yó  Hlurii^n  p'ic  acá  c]\aocca,  a  bíog, 
HO       Cujaca  1  n-úin,  cjtúijj  §uil  50  c]\éAn  -oon  uíja, 
Circe  nipt),  ugtiAn  bA  j;éAn  rAn  ■oti^e, 
An  bumne  cúil  curiij\A  "oe  ppéirh  tií.  níoj;. 

A  teAC  ip  nÁ]\  50  bpÁc  tjo  rinorcAir-re  tinn, 
]TÁ  clAip  An  bnÁCA  "o'pÁ^Aip  rm;giL  aj\  jcinti, 
115       CneAÓ  ip  cpvó  n&  mnÁ  pm  a^ac,  a  bíog, 

OaiL  1-p  SeAjÁn  ó  cáitj  péc  bnuinnib  'n-A  tinge. 


107.  AepAc;  M.  IV.  éAécAc. 

108.  péAj\l.A  ón  Laoi.  John  Brown's  mother  was  Mary,  second 
daughter  of  Cormac,  Lord  Muskerry;  the  chief  residence  of  the  MacCarthys 
■of  Muskerry,  up  to  1688,  was  Blarney,  near  the  Lee. 

\r-tMiog.  cu|\at>:  L.  13  has  cin[\uii;e.     cuj\a-ó  or  ctnj\eA-ó,  means  'a  prop 
■or  support.'     M.  IV.  cuj-At). 

112.  bumne  is  used  of  a  binding  layer  of  rods  in  wicker-work,  either 
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Thou  wert  mild  to  the  weak  and  feeble  ; 
Thou  wert  strong  against  the  strong  who  had  not  right  ; 
Thou  wert  not  avaricious,  crooked,  peevish,  given  to  pride, 
100     But  a  chieftain  who  realised  the  perfection  of  every  pattern. 

Earnestly  do  I  beseech  God  to  accompany  you, 
The  Holy  Spirit  of  Might,  and  the  Divine  Son, 
That  virgins,  and  apostles,  and  angels  in  hosts 
May  conduct  thee  to  the  kingdom  of  glory. 


THE    EPITAPH. 

105     Beneath  this  stone,  alas  !  is  firmly  laid  the  Phoenix  of  Gaels, 
A  champion  of  fame,  a  Cuchulainn,  a  mighty  Caesar, 
A  chief  of  mild,  peaceful  countenance,  gay,  comely, 
Sprung  from  the  noble  pulse  of  Brown  and  of  a  Pearl  from 
the  Lee. 

0  stone,  beneath  thee  lies  vanquished  the  prop  of  Munster, 
no     Laid  in  the  earth — a     cause  of  bitter  weeping    to    the 
country — 
The  treasure  of  the  clergy,  an  authority  subtle  in  law, 
The  fragrant  binding  sprout  of  the  stock  of  kings. 

0  stone,  shameful  for  ever  is  thy  enmity  towards  us  ; 
In  the  furrow  beneath  the  harrow  helpless  hast  thou  left 
our  leaders  ; 
it 5     The  ruin  and  woe  of  a  woman  is  thine,  O  stone, 

Since  Valentine  and  John  are  lying  within  thy  breast. 


at  the  base,  or  in  the  body  of  the  work.  The  buinne  cult  is  the  buinne 
at  the  verge  (or  base,  as  the  work  is  being  woven),  and  hence  is  the  binding 
rod.  It  is  applied  here  to  an  important  individual  of  a  distinguished 
family. 

114.  fÁ  cL&ir  An  bnÁcA:   lit.,  under  the  furrow  of  the  harrow,  that  is, 
in  slavery.     C.  16  has  y&  cIacc. 

115.  meic  if  cpÁt),  'decay  and  woe,'  N.  12. 


6o  "OÁ11UA  A0T)A5Ain   11 Í   ttAÚAlUte. 

XIV. 
Atl  b  Ás  seA^Ám  iriemsi^  uí  iiiAtgArhriA.. 

tie  1-p  vie  ir  -oic  via  clói|\e  ! 

tic  "oubAC !  1-p  uc  torn   ip  LéAnAf)  ! 

11c  cjioitie  cu   price  trnéic-l&tj;  ! 

A  SeAÍjÁin   line  Uaitj^  50  -001111111  pÁ  béilLic. 

5      5lA^inne  "O011   éviuicneAcc  ^An  co^aI  t^ah  clAonA-o! 
DiA-ócAc  t;-|\oi"óe   if  cAOireAÓ   fénii   ruilc  ! 
tlA-pAl,  Ái-peAc,  •oÁilceAÓ,  -péirii-^LAn, 
1Dúince,  curhjiA,  cbúriiAit,  béApAc. 

Uc  if  uc  ah   cobAn  féile 
10     "Oo  -out  "oon  úvp  1  "ocuir  a  f  aoíjaiÍ  ! 
tie  biiAii  "oo  tucc  cua|\-oa  é-irieAnn, 
t^eA^At)  An  ieo^Ain  c]\óbA  1  ^cjié-cltnc  ! 


XIV. — The  subject  of  this  elegy  appears  to  have  been  the  father  of 
Domhnall  O'Mahony,  of  Dunloe,  who  wielded  so  much  power  in  Kerry 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  :  see  Introduction. 
The  only  copy  we  have  seen  of  the  poem  is  in  the  Maynooth  collection. 

A  number  of  people  are  under  the  impression  that  the  word  "meinjeAc" 
means  "  standard-bearer,"  and  that  it  was  applied  to  the  families  of  those 
who  carried  the  clan  standard  in  battle.  We  have  not  found  any 
evidence  in  support  of  this  theory. 

If  such  were  the  case  the  word  rneingeac  would  be  a  noun,  and  the 
heading  of  the  poem  would  read  "  A|\  bÁf  SeAgÁm  tlí  riiAcjAirinA, 
rneinjjeAc."  The  word  is  however  an  adjective,  and  is  still  in  pretty 
common  use  in  the  sense  of  "  freckled."  Ca-oj;  mei^eAc  Ó  mAUgAiimA 
from  which  this  family  derived  the  cognomen  lived  about  1 5  30. 

The  O'Mahonys  were  lords  of  VJib  ©acac  in  the  west  of  the  County 
Cork.  The  first  of  them  to  settle  in  Desmond  or  Kerry  was  -OiAnrtiAi-o- 
Ó5  Ó  niArjjAifin^,  about  the  year  1340.  The  Book  of  Minister  says  of 
him  :  "Oo  cuató  'OiAjvmAl'O  50  "OeArriiuriiAin,  50  tYlAC  CÁnnéAij,  Agur  puAin. 
£ÁiLce  Ajuf  -porxA  uató;  Aguf  rÁ  a  fliocc  Ann  yoy,  .1.  An  Sbiocc 
meingeAC,"  i.e.,  "  Diarmaid  went  to  Desmond  to  MacCarthy,  and  re- 
ceived from  him  welcome  and  subsidy  (establishment) ;  and  his  descend- 
ants are  found  there  still,  viz.,  the  Sliocht  Meirgeach." 
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XIV. 

ON   THE   DEATH   OF   JOHN   O'MAHONY   THE 
FRECKLED. 

Alas  !  alas  !  the  rain  of  the  bardic  tribe  ! 
Black  woe,  distress,  and  dire  tribulation, 
Anguish  of  heart,  that  thou  art  stretched  prostrate  without 

strength, 
0  John,  son  of  Tadhg,  deep  beneath  a  huge  stone. 

5     A  grain  of  the  wheat  without  chaff  or  bending, 
A  great  almoner,  a  chieftain  mild  and  joyous, 
Noble,  obliging,  open-handed,  chaste, 
Accomplished,  sweet,  illustrious,  courteous. 

Alas  !  alas  !  the  fountain  of  hospitality  ! 
io    That  he  should  go  into  the  grave  in  the  beginning  of  his  life  ; 
0  lasting  woe  to  those  who  wander  through  Erin 
Is  the  laying  of  the  valiant  hero  in  a  dress  of  clay. 


For  much  of  the  above  information  as  well  as  the  following  gene- 
alogy of  Seaghan  Meirgeach  we  are  indebted  to  the  Very  Rev.  Canon 
O'Mahony  of  Crookstown,  Co.  Cork. 

i.  "OiA|\tti-M-o  tnóf»  Ó  fllAé§AititiA,  "  ati  frinnn  lAp»éAf\Ai§,"  Chieftain 
of  Uib  eACAc. — Annals  of  Innis] 'alien,  year  13 19.  Tenth  in  descent  from 
Ciati  according  to  MacFirbis. 

2.  "OiAjunAi-o  Ó5,  third  son  of  above.  The  first  to  settle  in  Desmond. 
3.  SeA§Án.  4.  t)u\|\ttiAiT).  5.  ConcubAp.  6.  Ca-ój  nieip-jeAc  ;  said  in  an 
account  of  the  O'Mahonys  of  Kilmorna  to  have  been  given  as  a  hostage 
to  Lord  Deputy  Leonard  Gray,  about  1536.  7.  SeAJÁn.  8.  'OonncA'ó. 
9.  SeAJÁn  05.      10.  Ca-ój.      ii.  SeAJÁn  nieipj;eAc,   of  the  poem. 

1.  ii  a  cléipe.  It  depends  on  context  whether  cLiAf»  is  to  be  under- 
stood of  poets  or  clerics. 

3.  Uc  criAOTOce  MS. 

5.  jAn  cojaL  5Ati  cL&oriA'ó  ;  for  this  phrase  we  sometimes  find  jati 
cojaL  cIaoma. 

7.  ÁireAc,  '  accommodating  ;  '  Áif ,  '  what  is  convenient  ; ' 
-ÁireAniAib,   '  convenient,  handy.' 

9.  cobAj\  f  éile  :  cf.  front  tiA  -peile,  '  stream   of  hospitality.' 

12.  c[\é-cltnú,  sic  MS.,  a  common  form  of  cuLato  in  Munster. 


62  T)ÁnuA  A0T)A5Áin  Hi  UAÚAitte. 

nióp-f:eA]\  oitxe  1-p  circe  cléi]\e 
"píom'np  yottAm,  be&ngÁn  tAocpAb, 
15     Léií^ceoin  jneAncA  AnnAÍAc  éij\eAnn, 

^UAine  An   011115  nÁ  •ojun'oeAt)  ó  •ÓAonn&cc. 

ttóf  nA  pAoice,  j;nAoi  $An   éirlmg, 
"0'ionA]AAt)  -OÁ11Í1   if  bÁint>  if  éi^re — 
"O^ion^A  ruibAiL  nA  llluriiAn  te  céile — 
20     1  bri&t-bpoj;  j|\Á'óttiA|\  Átumn  jné-geAÍ. 

UbAti   cuiíiha   lúbAÓ   é  pm, 

Cu|\at)  caca  cum  -peAfAitti  "OÁ  néx  éeAnc 

TLÍt-feAn  fUAinc  nA  n-ouAiiCA  Tj'éirceACC 

*OiAn-í;nÁTJ)  bnumneAl,  a  gcuniAnn  'f  a  ^céAt)  reAnc. 

25      A  cine  rm  "oo  bí  |reAnAm<Ml,  c|\éAnmAn, 
CiAllmAn,  pÁinceAÓ,  bLÁc  nÁ  pcAonjrATJ, 
CupAncA,  píocmA-ji,  níojbA,  ^AobnAC, 
TVi-Ar  ó  C1A11  1  n-iACAib  6i]\eAnn. 

SeAí;Án   pn   ú\]\  cu^  rmúic  Att  ppéAncAib, 
30     Since  1  byeAnc  $An  ppeAb  n-A  íjéA^Aib  ; 

5poi"óipe  niAncAi^,  meAn,  AcmumneAC,  cjiéiceAC, 
UéilceAn   eolui]%  cómec  rpéipe. 

Úuj  5^A-p  beoib  An  beobAib  éAnlAic, 
A  "out  "oon  úin,  if  x>ubAc  iia  ^cóaÍca  ! 
35     UobA]\  Íacca  nA  n-Anb]:Ann   cnéic-lA^ 
bó  nA  mbocc,  'p  a  mDonup  AonAin. 

A  feA]\c,  a  bpÁi]\c,  a  n^nÁb,  'f  a  ^céA'o^At),. 

A  ^cnú   mo^inl,  a  bporcA,  'r  a  réim-tur, 

A  n-AiinrAÓc  AnmA,  a  ^ca^ato,  'rA  5ctéi|\eAc, 

40     A  ^CúculAinn   tÁ  cpummjce  An   AonAig. 


l8.    'O'lOnAlA&'Ó.       X)0  fi1AJ\AT>,    MS. 

20.  jné-jeAU     MS.  511A01  %&&X.  31.  £}\Aoi]\e,    no    doubt   from 

51\ofce,    '  valiant,   powerful,'   which   is  often   written   jpAoi-óe. 
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A  great  man,  educated,  and  the  treasure  of  the  bards, 
Wholesome  vine,  branch  of  heroes, 
15     Splendid  student  of  the  annals  of  Erin, 

Guairé  of  generosity,  who  forsook  not  kindness. 

Rose  of  the  wise,  countenance  without  blemish, 
Who  clothed  poets,  bards,  and  learned  men — 
All  the  bands  that  wandered  throughout  Munster — 
20     In  a  hospitable,  pleasing,  beauteous,  bright  mansion. 

A  fragrant,  strong  apple  was  he, 
A  champion  in  battle  to  defend  his  rightful  king, 
A  joyous  prince  in  listening  to  poems, 

Warmly  beloved  of  maidens,  their  favourite,  their  love  an 
hundred  times. 

25     His  race  was  manly  and  valiant, 

Wise,  affectionate,  a  blossom  that  would  not  bend, 

Gallant,  wrathful,  kingly,  fierce, 

Who  have  sprung  from  Cian  in  the  lands  of  Erin. 

That  John  is  in  the  grave  has  brought  mist  over  the  heavens, 
30     Stretched  in  a  tomb  with  no  motion  in  his  limbs  ; 
A  valiant  horseman,  rapid,  vigorous,  well-skilled, 
A  guiding  star,  a  comet  of  the  sky. 

It  has  put  a  mouth-lock  on  the  mouths  of  the  birds, 
His  going  to  the  grave — sad  is  the  tidings — 
35     Fountain  of  milk  for  the  weak  and  prostrate, 
Cow  of  the  poor,  and  their  only  door. 

Their   prime    favourite,    their  affection,   their     love,    their 

understanding, 
Their  nut  of  the  cluster,  their  prop,  their  gentle  voice, 
Their  soul's  darling,  their  friend,  their  scholar, 
40     Their  Cuchulainn  on  the  day  the  assembly  meets. 


40.  The  idea  is,   he  was  to  them   a  protection  such  as   Cuchulainn 
would  be  to  those  attacked  by  a  hostile  band  at  a  public  meeting. 


64  *0Á11UA  A0T)A5Ám  tií  nAUAitte. 

UptiAt;  tia  •ocnu&j;  x)o  ctí   |-Á  béibtic  ! 

1T)ac  imc  SeAí;Áin  015,  Áijvo-LeogAri,  -pAop-pl-Aic, 

OlAX)CAC    "00    fUA'pA'Ó    VIA    céA"OCA, 

5ati  buAitnnc  nÁ  ■ooiceAÍt,  jAn  "oociiia  nÁ  T)AojAby\oi-o. 

45      *0e  x)]\uim   a  foÁlf  C15  bÁCAt)   a^   r-péAncAib, 
1llui|A  50  c}\uavó  -oocc  buAn  A5  béicig. 
C^uatia  CAilirh  if  "p|\&cAnnA  Ag  ^éimnig, 
UonriA  Art  mij\e,  aju^  tnyce  nA  -pléibce. 

CrtAob  jeAÍ  -otnbte,  mo  lintleAt)  céAfCA, 
50     111  ó-f  "oo  geA^iMng  Acpopy-  -pnÁic  a  f  aojaiI  ! 

UnéAn-j*eAr\  ineAn  5]\onbe  rrnACCtnjeA'ó  y/Aotcoin, 
11 Á  ]\&ib  ^aUI^oa  CAnrittAC  -o'Aon-coiyc. 

t)Ár  line  Úató^  "o'vÁ^   rriArótn   im   Aeib-v-e, 
1f  cnéim  im  jLúimb  cúrpv'eAC,  cnéic-ÍA^, 
55     buAn-cneAt)  cinn  im  ctíceAc  cóacca, 

1r*  r/iAbnuf  goile  50  C|\icneAc  ini  Aeib-ye. 

1llo  incmn  cmn  ^An  bruí;  nÁ  éiv/eAcc, 
1llo  bÁm  An  rionA-cnnr,  otAn  tne  r/Aon-LAg, 
t/úc  nio  cor  An  cor-c  1  n-émyeAcc, 
60     A5  CA01  tno  1Í1AIACA15  ^An  co^aI  nÁ  cÍAonAÓ. 

1r*  cÁ  a  fAn-fio-p  a^  bÁnt)Aib  6-i|\eAnn 
^un  neAÓ  níojjbA  aii  g&ir-cróeAc  yo  "oéAnr/Ain, 
1lí  j-cú  An  pe&ft  |*o  t>o  fteACCAib  éibiji, 
X)'  Ár\T)-*óticcuf  CtÁi]A  111uriiAii  te  céite. 

65     "UbAÍt  cnÁibceAc,  Áltnnn,  c]\éinni|\c, 
*Oo  beAny/At)  t)eoc  t)on  oca|\  gnéjjeAb, 
DiA"ó  bÁ  eA'pbAiú,  cé  -OAriAit)  m&n  -pceAt  pn, 
1f  nÁn  "óún  a  -oojuir*  noiiii  foc]iAro  coa-oca. 


!"    '     47.   cjvuAnA  ;  c/.  cj\éAccA  An  caLmiíi,  XXII.  8. 

*  48.  Perhaps  the  phrase  uifce  'nA  fléiucib  =  '  the  waters  mountain 
high.' 
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Oh,  pity  of  pities  !  thy  breast  beneath  a  great  stone, 
Grandson  of  Seaghan  Og,  high  hero,  noble  chieftain, 
Almoner  who  was  wont  to  minister  to  hundreds, 
Without  trouble,  or  churlishness,  or  regret,  or  difficulty. 

45     Because  of  his  death  a  deluge  passed  over  the  heavens, 
The  ocean  shrieked  harshly,  distressfully,  and  constantly, 
The  valleys  of  the  earth  and  the  torrents  loudly  roared, 
Furious  were  the  waves  and  the  mountain  waters. 

Bright  branch  of  foliage,  my  tormenting  ruin  ! 
50     How  Atropos  has  cut  the  thread  of  his  life  ; 

A  strong  man,  rapid,  powerful,  who  tamed  wolves, 
Who  was  not  anglicised,  nor  morose,  of  set  purpose. 

The  death  of  Tadhg's  son  has  left  a  knot  in  my  liver, 
And  a  gnawing  pain  in  my  knees  prostrating,  weakening, 
55     A  constant,  violent  pang  in  my  frozen  breast, 
And  a  trembling  fever  of  the  stomach  within  me. 

My  brain  is  sick  without  vigour  or  power, 

My  hand  is  tremulous  as  with  eld,  I  am  diseased  and  devoid 

of  strength, 
The  vigour  of  both  my  feet  together  has  been  checked, 
60     As  I  bewail  my  horseman  without  blemish  or  perverseness. 

And  right  well  do  the  bards  of  Erin  understand 
That  the  hero  I  commemorate  is  of  royal  lineage, 
That  this  man  is  a  princely  hound  of  the  descendants  of 

Eibhear, 
Of  the  high  lineage  of  the  kings  of  all  Munster's  plain 

65     An  apple,  virtuous,  beautiful,  of  mighty  strength, 
Who  would  give  a  draught  to  the  pale  sufferer, 
Food  in  his  need — sad  though  the  tale  be — 
And  who  closed  not  his  door  against  a  procession  of  hundreds. 


58.  -ptoiiA-cfMC  is  like  bAitie-c|\ic,  and  cannot  of  course  be  from  -pion. 
cf.  sian  gerán  in  "  Cath  Fintrágha  "  :  cf.  also  conn-epic  XXI.  5.  The 
usual  pronunciation  is  ri"e-cj\ic. 

F 


66  DÁttUA  A0*ÓAJ5Áin    UÍ   HAÚAILLe. 

A  feAncA-p  gtún  cÁ  Annfú'o  te  céiie 
70     'Saii  LeAbA]\  111uiriine&c  pc-piobcA  ón  gcéAt)  fe'&n, 
Y\ó  1  SaLcaiji  beAnnuitjce  CAipt  g&n  cIaotia'ó, 
*Oo  fCjiíob  CofunAc,  uobA]i  via  ctéi]\e. 

11loniiAi\  a  111110,1111111  rhÁnlA,   ijLégeAL, 
tllúince,  cuiii-jiA,  clúiiunl,  béAfAÓ 

75       "OO    Cjieib    CAllllA    j^eAmiA    ^*     lAOC]\Ab, 

Ag   got  50   C]\iiAit)   A]\  HA15   a  -peim-p-p. 

1-p  -§u]\  b'é  SeA^Áii   a  511Á-6   '-p  a  phoenix, 
"píonúi]\  -o'eAfCAip  -oe  clAniiAib  ffiite-piuf, 
1llA0i]ie  caIiiia  lllAinge  Agup  Stéibe  1Tlir, 
80     AcL&nn    DAnbA  Aii  ^AjiAijie  C]iéni-ni|\c. 

X)o  b'é  a  -pnfeAn  ]\í  -0011   CAob   ceA-p 

ClA1l    11Á-|1   COI51L   A  COfCA]"  11Á  A  1%éA"OA, 

TD'yAj  hia]\  beAÚA  pAi-ppnge  5AebeAbAc, 

SéAll   If  fOTlAf  JO  f ottuf  -OOIl   CfAOtjAb. 

85     *Oo  fUAiyi   SeA^Án   ciAÍt  ó   T)ia  iia  céilte, 

CAICeAlíl    1f  pAÍJAll  •OO  íjtlAC  ^Atl   C]\AOCAT>, 

Clú  nÁ]i  cim,  if  tiÁ  cuitt'peA'ó  coat»  5111c, 
1f  beo  a  ÚAipe,  ní  niA^b  acc  fAogAl  "oó. 

X)o  bí  A11   cu]\at),   'f  rií  cuifirn-fe  b-péAg  aiji, 
90     ^jAÓv-óiii a]a,  'oÁiLceAc,  pÁitceAc,  x)éi]iceAc, 

X)uineAiiiuil,  ^iog-ÓA,  c^oibe-geAb,  cpéiceAC, 
A5  "out  ca]\  a  cuiriA-p  cum  011115  x>o  TóéAriArh. 

*Oo  l\éi]\  a  cumAip,  •OAji   1l1uipip  nío|\  b^éAg   fAn, 
11Á  |\Aib  t)iuic  nÁ  pjvtontifA  1  néijimn, 
95     U-|\iac  nÁ  eA-ppog,  fAgAfc  11Á  ctéi^\eAc, 
X)o  b'feÁjvp  'nÁ  SeAÍ;Án  1  gcÁitib  f  AopbA. 


71.  SaIcap.  The  Psalter  of  Cashel  is  said  to  have  been  compiled  by 
Cormac  Mac  Cuillinain,  King  of  Munster,  and  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  who 
was  slain  a.d.  903.  It  is  now  lost.  See  Keating's  History,  Vol.  III., 
p.   206. 
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His  pedigree  is  there  complete  ■  ■  ■ 
70     In  the  Book  of  Minister,  written  from  the  first  man, 
Or  in  the  Holy  Psalter  of  Cashel  without  deceit, 
Which  Cormac  wrote,  the  fountain  of  the  bards.  ,'■ 

My  woe  !  his  gentle,  bright  consort, 
Accomplished,  sweet,   illustrious,   courteous, 
75     Of  the  stalwart  race  of  the  Glen  of  the  heroes, 

Heavily  weeping  on  the  grave  of  her  gentle  spouse. 

John  being  indeed  her  love,  her  Phcenix, 
A  vine-tree  that  sprang  from  the  race  of  Milesius, 
Stalwart  steward  of  the  Maine  and  of  Sliabh  Mis, 
80     The  hero  of  Banba,  the  warrior  of  mighty  strength. 

His  ancestor  was  prince  of  the  Southern  country, 
Cian,  who  did  not  spare  his  money  nor  his  jewels, 
Who  left  behind  him,  as  a  patrimony,  Irish  plenty 
Prosperity,  and  happiness  for  all  men  to  see. 

85  John  gained  wisdom  from  the  God  of  wisdom, 
Spending  and  getting  for  ever  without  pause, 
Fame  not  weak,  and  which  would  not  deserve  an  hundred 

reproaches, 
His  spirit  lives  yet,  he  is  not  dead  but  alive. 

The  champion — I  tell  no  untruth  of  him — was 
90     Kindly,  generous,  hospitable,  charitable. 
Manly,  princely,  open-hearted,  gifted, 
Exceeding  his  means  in  order  to  do  generous  deeds. 

According  to  his  means,  by  Muiris,  it  is  no  falsehood, 
There  was  neither  duke  nor  prince  in  Erin, 
95     Nor  chieftain,  nor  bishop,  nor  priest,  nor  scholar, 
Who  surpassed  John  in  noble  attributes. 


73.  She  was  of  the  O'Donoghue  family  of  Glenflesk. 
79.   triAOi|\e  =  mAOi|\. 


68  "0Á11UA  AOT)A5Á11l   I1Í    RAÚAllXe. 

5uit)im-fe  if  jjuitn-o-re  *Oia  nA  n-oéice, 
An   cAcAin  'f  ah   111ac  'r  An   Spio-pAHO  llAorhcA, 
1r  A|\t)-1lÍ5  món  ha  ^tóine  1   n-éin-peAcc, 
IOO  SeA-gÁn  "oo  ^Iaca-u  'n-A  cacaij\  cati  CAOcnAfc. 

An   "peAncÍAoit). 

t?Á'n   béillic  cÁ  cn&occ&  ^átó  phoenix  glAn-u^'OAjt 
peA|A   gtégeAt  btÁc  -pémne  pÁrti  rAOji  bA  'óeAJ-cumcA; 
A15  éirin-p  ClÁi]\  6i]\eAnn,  Án'O-'óAonnAcc.  ireA-pArhlAcc, 
AcÁ  1    n-éinjreAcc   yÁr.    civvo^  aj    SeA^Án    crAO-pbA   11  a 

IllACgAlhnA. 


102.  V6*?  ;    the    correct   reading   is   probably   ipíV,    which   suits   the 
assonance. 
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I  pray,  and  pray  y&,  the  God  of  gods, 
The  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
And  the  great  high  King  of  Glory,  likewise, 
100  To  receive  John  in  His  city  without  hindrance. 


THE    EPITAPH. 

Beneath   the   great   stone   lies   low  a   seer,    a   Phoenix,   an 

unblemished   author, 
A  bright  man,  the  flower  of  the  warriors,  pleasant,  noble, 

well-proportioned  ; 
Emery   pillar   of   the   land   of    Erin,    high   humanity   and 

manliness, 
Lie  together  beneath  thy  throat  in  noble  John  O'Mahony. 


70  t)ÁnuA  A0T)A5Ain  ti í  tiAÚAitte. 

XV. 
ar   toÁs   I1Í    ceAttACAin. 

•O'caj  1  inbAiie  riA  mbuAilceoiiM-oe  Ati   24  tÁ  •oo  tiií  Au^urr,   1724. 

SAi^eA'o-join  rnrhe  cpé  incinn   ITótAa; 
SAigeAt)  "oon  plÁij  c^é  LÁn  a  ■onólAnn, 
CÁr  ^An   leijeAr  ir  A-ónAt)  cóifire, 
A\\  veA"ó   CÚ15   cúi^e,  ir  "oubAc  tia   rceoLcA. 

5  Scoc  n&  TTluiTTineAc  rínce  a^  -peocAt), 

LearmÁn    UAnbA,  CA-pA  iu  n^eocAÓ, 
A  n-Aon  crtnl,   a  nún,  a  iToóccA-p, 
'Sa  jcú  íjleACA.  Le  nAttiAit)  tjo  rnónAT). 

Uu^  a  faÁr  aw  b|AÁiú|iil!)  beo-jom, 
10  Áj\  5 An   Ái-peArh  "o'^Áf  A}\  ójvoAifo, 

Ciop-pbAT)  ctéi|Ae  féAc  ^un  yo^A^t, 
*Oe  "bjiíg  riA  rcoi-pme  -|viceAr  a-|\  neoLAib/ 


XV.— Amid  the  long  roll  of  transplanted  Irish,  given  in  the  MSS. 
of  the  Marquis  of  Ormond,  we  find  the  following  entry  : —         p*  H^EpHWJ 

"  Donogh  O'Callaghan,  late  of  Clonmeen,  in  County  Cork,  and  Ellen 
O'Callaghan,  his  wife  ;  12th  of  June,  1636  (date  of  decree)  ;  29th  of  August, 
1657  (date  of  final  settlement).  2,500  acres."  Donogh  O'Callaghan 
lived  at  Mount  Allen,  County  Clare,  and  was  '  The  O'Callaghan  '  during 
his  life ;  he  died  before  1690.  He  had  a  son  and  heir,  Donogh  og 
O'Callaghan,  also  of  Mount  Allen,  and  '  The  O'Callaghan,'  who  died  in 
1698,  and  with  whom  the  pedigree  in  at  least  one  copy  of  the  Book  of 
Munster  begins.  He  had  three  sons,  the  third  of  whom  was  Domhnall, 
the  subject  of  this  elegy,  who  was  in  171 5,  of  Mount  Allen,  and  'The 
O'Callaghan.'  He  married  Catherine,  second  daughter  of  Nicholas 
Purcell,  titular  baron  of  Loughmoe.  He  died  on  the  24th  of  August, 
1724.  His  wife  died  in  1731.  "  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  and  heir, 
Donogh  O'Callaghan,  of  Kilgorey  Castle,  County  Clare,  who  married 
Hannagh,  daughter  of  Christopher  O'Brien,  of  Newhall,  County  Clare, 
and  at  his  decease  left  a  son  and  heir,  Edmund  O'Callaghan,  Esq., 
Bcuiisicr-at  Law,  the  father  of  Bridget  O'Callaghan,  wife  of  Thomas 
O'Reilly,  Esq.,  Catherine  O'Callaghan,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Brown,  late 
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XV. 

ON   THE   DEATH    OF   O'CALLAGHAN. 

WHO   DIED   AT  THRESHERSTOWN   ON   THE    24.TH   OF   AUGUST,  1724. 

A  wounding,  venomous  dart  through  the  brain  of  Fodla, 
A  dart  of  the  plague  through  her  inmost  breast ; 
An  evil  without  a  cure,  and  the  kindling  of  sorrow 
Throughout  five  provinces — dismal  is  the  news. 

5       The  flower  of  Munstermen  stretched  in  decay  ! 
The  darling  of  Banba,  the  friend  of  the  strollers  ! 
Their  only  hope,  their  love,  their  confidence, 
Their  hound  in  combat  against  an  enemy  who  had  been 
extolled  ! 

By  his  death  the  friars  are  wounded  to  the  quick, 
10       Untold  destruction  has  come  upon  the  clergy  ;  "J 

Behold,  it  was  the  signal  for  the  ruin  of  the  bards, 
By  reason  of  the  storm  that  rushes  through  the  heavens. 


Earl  of  Kenmare,  and  Ellen  O'Callaghan,  wife  of  James  Bagot,  of  Castle 
Bagot,  Elizabeth  O'Callaghan,  wife  of  Gerald  Dease,  nephew  of  Lord 
Fingall,  and  a  daughter  who  became  a  nun."  (See  Sir  Bernard  Burke's 
Landed  Gentry.)  Thomas  O'Reilly  was  father  of  Rev.  Edmund  O'Reilly, 
S.J.,  a  distinguished  theologian,  who  died  in  1878,  at  Milltown  Park, 
Dublin. 

Baile  na  mBuailteoiridhe,  where  O'Callaghan  died,  is  in  the  parish  of 
Whitechurch,  to  the  north  of  the  city  of  Cork.  He  had  gone  there  to 
take  up  the  executorship  of  the  property  of  his  kinsman,  Melchior 
Lavallin.     See  Poems  of  Seán  na  Riiithineach,  p.  206. 

There  are  two  copies  of  this  poem  at  Maynooth  (M.  iv.,  M.  x.),  and 
two  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  (23  G.  20,  23  M.  44),  but  all  seem  to  have 
a  common  original. 

6.  jeocAc  =  a  stroller,  one  of  the  numerous  band  included  in  Luce 
cuajvoa  éipeAtm,  who  obtained  their  livelihood  by  frequenting  houses 
of  the  wealthy  ;  now  a  term  of  reproach. 

8.  MSS.,  -do  -riiojAA-o  and  •oÁ  rnóijNeAÍ). 

12.  tie  -ój\tnm  for  -oe  b|\ij,  O'Curry  (a  copy  of  poem  among  the 
O'Curry  MSS.). 
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pÁc  t)a  ctiire  -oubAc  •oeo]\AC 
"RéilreAn  -oionA  cnice  ir  cói^e, 
15          SeAbAC  ita  reAb&c  \y  plAmroA  óen  iiió|\ftnL, 
"Oo  t)ui  1  ti-ínn  1  ■ocúi]'  via  hói^e. 

Oi^]\e   CeAll6.c0.1n    CAirit  cÁit)   c]\ót)A, 
SÁic  cní  ^ío^acc  tie  nig  Y  -oe  ]\ó-]>Iaic, 
SeAnc  ha  1iGi]\eAnn,  Laoc  iia  Leo^An, 
20  1  5C1II  C|\é  pÁ  béiltic  |\ó-rttli"p. 

A  A|\nui]%  ir  é  CAH^Mn^ce  1   n-ó]u'jAC 
"PaoIcú  jrAobnAC  éi^neAc  beot)A, 
A5  r^étgeAn  imitt  n&  coille  'n-A  coiiijuc, 
'S  a^  "out  a|\  peil^  aj\  lein^ib  l^o-obo., 

25  Since  AtiuA-p  An  UA15  An  teojj&m 

'tl-A  ctúro  -oíonA  An  I15  An  nóir  ^lAin, 
5^n  5]\eAt)A"ó  bAr  a^  ceAcc  n-A  corh^An, 
11Á  gó.ncA  ctiAn  n-A  f)iAit)  Am  nónA. 

Uug  Uonn   CLío-onA  biougAt)  nó-mnc, 
30         UÁ  Uonn  Uu-ó-pAige  1  bpúicín  b]\ónAc, 
Uonn  UnAige  "OÁ  Í'ua^iia-ó  50  neonAc, 
1r  CArÁn  Ctomne  1Í1ic  tThnnir  ir  Uónne. 

T)o  ^éitn   Uonn   Uéroe  50  ^LónAc   • 
InreAÓA  \f  -óÁ  uAOib  AbAnn  tllcnne 
35  Lire  -oo  -óÁiL  1  n-Án"OAib  "oeonA 

'S  An  "pieArc  c|AAorAC  ó]\&obAc  cnóriiAn. 

"O'fuA^Ain  An  Huaccac  a  nó-^ot, 
Djioj   Dorm  1mr  if  bnoj  ha  Dómne, 
Dnoj  nA  Hío^  ip  ftíog-bpoí;  Oóinvhe, 
40  ^poí;  Ác  Ctu\c  nA  ]\iAn-bA]\c  ]-eolcA. 


14.   23,  M.  44  reads  Cj\íce  -pó-ol-A. 

21.   Anmtif.     O'Callaghan's    arms,    "Pearl   in   an   oak  forest,    a  wolf 
passant  proper,"  are  here  described. 
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The  dismal,  tearful  cause  of  this  ruin, 
Is  that  the  protecting  star  of  district  and  of  province, 
15       The  warrior  of  warriors,  and  the  high-blooded  scion, 
Has  gone  to  the  grave  in  the  beginning  of  youth. 

The  heir  of  Ceallachan  of  Cashel,  the  modest  and  valiant, 
Meet  king  and  high  prince  of  three  kingdoms. 
The  darling  of  Erin,  the  hero  among  champions, 
20       Lies  in  Kilcrea,  beneath  a  great,  grey  stone  ! 

His  coat  of  arms,  drawn  in  golden  colours  : 
A  wolf,  fierce,  violent,  impetuous, 
Issuing  from  the  wood's  border  in  rapid  race, 
And  going  forth  to  hunt  in  the  reaches  of  Fodla, 

25       Stretched  above  the  grave  of  the  hero, 

A  protecting  cover  on  the  tombstone  of  the  pure  rose, 

Without  clapping  of  hands  coming  near  to  him, 

Or  the  shouts  of  hunting-bands  in  his  wake  at  eventide. 

Tonn  Cliodhna  started  with  a  mighty  bound, 
30       Tonn  Rudhraighe  wears  a  veil  of  grief, 
Tonn  Tuaighe  proclaims  his  loss  in  tears, 
And  the  Casán  of  the  Fitzmaurices  and  Tonn  Toime. 

Tonn  Teide  moaned  with  a  loud  voice, 
The  Inches,  and  either  marge  of  the  Blackwater, 
35       The  Liffey  cast  tears  on  the  heights 

And  the  hungry  Flesk  full  of  boughs  and  nuts. 

The  Roughty  proclaimed  its  great  weeping, 
The  mansion  of  Bonn  Inis,  and  the  mansion  of  the  Boyne, 
The  mansion  of  the  kings,  the  royal  mansion  of  Borumha, 
40       The  mansion  of  Dublin,  of  powerful  sailing  ships. 


31.   50  •oeopAc,  M.  iv.  50  jIójaac. 

35.  -oeófiAó.     O'Curry. 

39.   Oói[\iiie,  O'Curry  reads  mitt-b[\oj  ttlónA. 
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"Oo  "pcpeAtifAT)   p'cró-irmÁ  rnín-clÁi|i    Coj;Ain, 
Uí  1  Síú  C|uiACAn  •ouApcAn  ^ló-pAC, 
1   mbjiog   CotiAitt  tia  gconA^CAc  gceotrhA'p 
1f  Svó  OAiúbe  1VleiT)b  a^  b-póníjot. 

45  "Oo-beA^u  CliounA  cní  nA  ^ceobcAib 

5«]^  -peAbAC  5Ae^eA^  riA  héi|ieAnn  'OotiiriA'Lt, 

A  bAOC  tAOCUI'p,    A  b^AobA]A  COtTl|AA1C, 

A  ^ceAnn  cíne,  a  jví,  'f  a  po-fLoic, 

A  h^uaii   5eiiii|Aix'),   a  ^ct&i-óeArii,  a  n^leo-jA,. 
50  A  -ocua^  juAÍMin,  a  5C]ui&i-ó  -|\ó-glAn, 

A  pn-peA-p   ceAnc,  x>e  clAnnAib  6ot;Ain, 
Oun   a  ngemeALAC  tube  'r  a  n-ói\cloc. 

A  nOiXA]\  ce&nn,   iy  ceAnn  a  -pbóiíjce, 
A  ]\í-biAT)CAc  tUATh  'r  a  ■ocpeon-'pAn 
55  A  jceAnn  -oíoriA,  iy  -oíon  a  mbóÍAig, 

A  111a]a]"  ciAÓAn,  'f  a  ^éitceAn  eoÍAi|% 

1l<yÓA|tC    A    fÚt,    A    bÚC,     'f    A    tÓC|\A1in, 

A  mb]\ACAc  co^Aib  tjá  b-po]-\cAcc  '-pAn  ló  ^eAÍ^ 
t,ei §eAf  a  n-oÚAt^  a  ^cbogA-o  'f  a  n-ó|\fteAj, 
60  A  ^ciiAnn  curhpA,  a  ]\ún  '-p  a  i\ó-neA|\c. 

*OubAi|AC   CLíobnA — píop  iia  -pceotcA, 
6ibi|\  pionn   ó-p  tVúmjjein   *OornnAlb 
CéA-o  ]\í   5Ae^eA^j  nío-p  f  Aob  An  c-eoÍA'p, 
SmfeA-p  cbomne  rhic    Dite  line  for\eo^Ain. 

65  "Oo  beA^CA-r,  A-p  -p',   'n-A  juo^-b-poí;   ceobrhA-p,. 

SicoAibe  b]\eACA,  iy  bj\ACACA  fnóilb  gÍAin, 
Ctnt^   -oÁ   n^opmAT),  ocaii\  Ag   ób  rmob, 
1|-  "UxocnA  a^   nmi\c  a]a  pbcibb  nA  póijvne. 


44.   A   p'óe  l1U\i-óbe  bArolie  a  brvón-jol,  O'Curry. 

46.  "SAe^oeAL  :  MSS.  ^aoL. 

48.  For  'x  a  T\ó-flAic,  O'Curry  MS.  reads  a  njLeo  cmaic. 
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The  fays  of  smooth  Gar  Eoghan  screamed  aloud, 

In  the  fairy  palace  of  Cruachan  a  loud  hum  of  sorrow  was 

heard, 
In  the  mansion  of  Conall    of  the  harmonious  crowds, 
And  the  fairy  palace  of  the  goddess  Meidhbh  woefully  wept. 

45       Cliodhna  said,  as  she  told  the  tale, 

That  Domhnall  was  the  hawk  of  the  Gaels  of  Erin, 

Their  hero  in  valour,  their  sword  in  battle, 

Their  head  of  a  cantred,  their  ruler,  their  high  chieftain, 

Their  winter's  sun,  their  shield,  their  battle  arrow, 
50       Their  shoulder  axe,  their  steel  the  purest, 

Their  true  premier  in  descent, among  the  children  of  Eoghan, 
The  foundation  of  all  their  genealogies,  and  their  philo- 
sopher's stone. 

Their  valiant  Oscar,  the  leader  of  their  hosts, 
Their  princely  almoner  ever,  their  champion, 
55       Their  protecting  chief,  the  defence  of  their  kine, 
Their  mighty  Mars,  their  guiding  star, 

The  light  of  their  eyes,  their  vigour,  their  torch, 
Their  standard  in  battle,  protecting  them  in  the  open  day  ; 
The  healing  of  their  diseased,  their  helmet,  their  spear  of  gold, 
60       Their  tree  of  fragrance,  their  darling,  their  greatest  strength. 

Cliodhna  said — true  is  the  account — 
Eibhear  Fionn,  from  whom  Domhnall  sprang, 
Was  first  king  of  the  Gaels — the  intelligence  was  not  per- 
verse— 
The  premier  in  descent  of  the  race  of  the  son  of  Bile, 
son  of  Breogan. 

65       I  beheld,  said  she,  in  his  musical,  princely  mansion, 
Speckled  silks,  and  garments  of  pure  satin, 
Swords  being  whetted,  invalids  quaffing  mead, 
And  warriors  playing  at  fidhchill  of  the  chessmen. 


65-104.   In  these  lines  the  life  at  Clonmeen.  while  the  O'Callaghans 
held  sway  over  50,000  acres  of  land,  is  described  with  charming  simplicity 
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Cintce  -oÁ  tToeAj\5A"ó   An  niw-om   '-p  &m   nónA, 
70  CójniJAb   cleiceAc  a^  bAij\|\ponnAib  05A, 

■píon  An  bnireAt)  "OÁ  ibe,  A^ur  móncAv, 
peoib  A]\  beAjiAib,  ir  beAcmrce  An  bó|\t)Aib. 

*Oj\ongA  a^  cAirceAÍ  5AT1  iíiai|\^  -oon  nófbnoc, 
"Opon^A  a^  cincim  'r  a  rcuifteAnnA  b]\eoibce, 
75  'Onong.A  An  inei-pce  5^11  ceii^  -oon  coriiunfAin, 

"OpongA  bopbA  a^  tob<si]\c  50  gtóuAÓ. 

OolcAmir  cutii|\A  "otúc   A5   conii]uc, 
Ó   AnÁib  bAeic  ha  cléine  cói|\ne, 
^aoca  Iuaca  b  11  An  a  &y  rnóriAib 
80  11a  rAoice   ÓArnAtiu\t)  niACAipe  ah  coiíi|\aic. 

Pui]\c  An  c|\uicib  tjá  remm   50  ceoLrhA}\, 
Sca]\ca  T)Á  béigeAb  a^  Luce  béijinn  ir  eoluip, 
1llAn  a  mbíot)  cnÁcc  ^An  cÁim  An  ó|\t>&ib, 
1r  An  ^Ac  rlomneAb  T)A}\  ^emeAb  ran  6o|unp. 

85  'Oóippe  ^An  ■oúnAb  a]\  búncAib   ómj\AÓ, 

Céi|\  "OÁ  Ia^ax)  A|\  jac  bAÍlA  A^ur  reomnA, 
Caivc  -oá  mbnireAb  bon  brmnmn  ^ac  nónnenc, 
'S  ^mi  rnóvgAt)  Íacca  a  5  ceAcc  rAn  ót  r 


'Oltl 


Cic  "oÁ  mb|\onnAb  aca  A]\  olÍAihnAib   "pót)lA  ; 
90  OAcnA  ^A|\bA  A]\  beACAin  Ag  conii|\ic, 

U|\oií;ceACA  1  n-io|\í;uiL,  -loniAncA  beo|\AÓ 
1  5co]\nAib  AicleA^cA  ■o'AingeA'o  nó-rt&n, 

t)A  iinnic  rAn   ctuAm   peo  ruAitn   n&  njteojxoc, 
U|\omgÁi]\  peAÍ^  1   rteA|"Aib  tiA  ^ceocnoc, 
95  SionnAij  tjá  n-oúrcAt)  cúca  if  c]\ónpinc 

IIIíoIca  av  mon^Aib,  ceAncA  tnrce,  A^ur  jmiiólaij;. 


71.  b|\ifeAt)  :  cf.  87,  infra.      Ib.  ibe  aj\  móipceAcc,  23  M.  44. 

72.  O'Curry  reads  aj\  mói|\ceAr-  for  &p  bóp-oAib. 

Sf.   One  MS.  has  ómj\A.     Both  are  gen.  of  órriAip,  '  amber.' 
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Coverlets  being  prepared,  morn  and  even, 
70       Young  maidens  engaged  in  arranging  down, 
Wines,  newly-opened,  being  drunk,  and  jollity, 
Viands  on  spits,  and  uisquebagh  on  tables  ; 

Companies  coming  to  the  famous  mansion  without  sorrow, 
Companies  falling  down  with  feverish  pulse, 
75       Companies  inebriate  without  offence  to  their  neighbours, 
Companies  of  pride  discoursing  uproariously. 

A  fragrant  odour  issuing  in  strength 
From  the  tender  breath  of  the  trumpeting  band, 
Swift,  continuous  currents  from  the  nostrils 
80       Of  the  nobles  who  were  wont  to  bold  the  battle  field. 

Airs  being  played  harmoniously  on  harps, 

The  wise  and  learned  reading  histories, 

In  which  an  account  was  faultlessly  given  of  the  clergy, 

And  of  each  great  family  that  arose  in  Europe. 

8j       The  doors  wide  open  on  enclosures  bright  as  amber, 
Waxlights  blazing  from  every  wall  and  chamber, 
Every  moment  fresh  casks  being  opened  for  the  multitude, 
With  no  ebb  in  the  liquid  coming  to  that  drinking  feast. 

Steeds  being  bestowed  on  the  ollamhc  of  Fodla, 
90       Strong  steeds  in  teams  racing  on  the  hillside, 
Foot  soldiers  contending,  abundance  of  beair 
In  goblets  of  wrought  silver,  of  great  purity. 

Often  in  that  plain  was  heard  the  sound  of  war-bugles, 
The  loud  cry  of  the  chase  on  the  sides  of  the  misty  hills, 
95       Foxes  and  red  bucks  were  being  wakened  for  them, 
Hares  from  the  mead,  water-hens,  and  thrushes. 


88.  "Iacc  =  liquid  in  general,  cften  =  'milk.'  sometimes  used  of  tears: 
"  c-uj  mo  "óeApcA  aj;  pt-eA-o  La  óca  citij."  An  Spealadoir  ;  vide  Poems  of 
Eoghan  Ruadh  O  Sullivan,  p.  8. 
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Lmn  iia  peit^e  a^  pceinmm  te  jróplucc, 
1|"  ceA-pcA  peÁT)A  50  pÁnAC   ^Iójiac, 
Cohai]\c  An  nío^  'p  a  y Aoice  cói]\reAÓ, 
100        "O'éif  a  |\eAc&  1  n-^ijAit)  pleArAib  nA  ^ceocnoc. 

Uneigit)  ^An   céA|\nAiii,  nié^ÍA   món   tioin, 
An  cluAin  pÁ  5^1|\  n&  5CÁ5  ^An  ceo]\&, 
5^óp  nA  h^aVI  50  ceAiin  y*A.n  ójibnog, 
111a]\  a  mbíoó  innnc  if  jIio^ah  ]:eA]\  fóipne. 


10)        At)ubAi|\c  Clíobr.A  ó   p'nn-c^Aig  óni|\Ai§ 

tlÁji  cmbe  a  ^Aoit  "oo  iii&oiúeAiri  Le  mÓTvpLd.iú, 
l>e  níg,  x)Á  peAbAf,  1  mb]\eACAin,  nÁ  1  bpton-onAf, 
1  fefj\AWC,  1  SAcpAib,  r,Á  1  ^cacai};  iia  Hóiíia. 

T)o  b]\íg  5ii|\   phoenix   é   A^ur  mó)\£tAic, 
no        Ctoc  -oen   ójUorcAt  b<.\  jliiine  rAn   6opmp, 
CA]ibuncAit  ^An  -ombe  11Á  cpóme, 
1Ií-Iaoc,  ]\í-j,eAbAc,  ni-ceAnn   cóige. 

1!í-p|\éAin   u<NrAÍ,   ua  iia  ngleo-yeAji, 
U|\é|\  -pcéic  cjnncneAcc  ha   OAnbA  c]\ó-óa, 
115        píob  gAn   cuibeAnn  nÁ  *onifleAC  n-A  cotiigAp, 
*0]\Ai5neAÓ  -oeAVb  nÁ  c^piiAioe  -oói^ce. 

Ú115  An   1/1A  pÁit  5liA"ó-5Ái|\  bnónAc, 
An  n-out  1  ^cpé  "OÁ  óadaii  nó-^eAÍ, 
X)Á  béAb  CA11A,  t)Á  ceAngAm,  "OÁ  5ló|\cAib, 
120        *OÁ  níge  peAiiiAin,  "OÁ  beACAin  niAn  póppAji, 

*OÁ  ctiAb  ponnA-geAÍ,  yumneAiiunt,  yoinmnc, 

*0Á  bniAC|\Aib  bmne,  -oÁ  flomneAb,  t>á  ói^e, 

T)Á  ucc  torn,  "OÁ  com,  t)Á  beo-cneAp, 

'OÁ  rheonAib  cAilce,  "OÁ  peA|\pAm,  x>Á  riiónÓAcc. 


97.  O'Curry  MS.  reads  Luce  tia  r-eiLje  Ar^eimm. 
103.   23  M.  44  reads  ueAtin  fAn  nó-ó-bpoj. 

106.    j;AOll=gAol. 

no.  Speaking  of  the  MacCarthys,  of  whom  the  O'Callaghans  are  a 
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The  birds  of  the  chase  starting  up  with  great  force, 
With  pheasants  dispersed  and  wildly  screaming  ; 
The  prince's  hounds  and  his  men  fatigued 
100     From  their  pursuit  up  the  slopes  of  the  misty  mountains. 

Oh  pain  without  relief  !  a  great  evil  do  I  deem  it 

That  the  vale  is  given  over  to  the  ceaseless  screams  of  the 

jackdaws, 
Loud  is  the  voice  of  foreigners  in  the  golden  mansion, 
Where  there  was  wont  to  be  the  play  and  the  chatter  of 
chessplayers. 

105     Cliodhna,  from  the  fair  rock  of  amber  hue,  said 

It  was  not  becoming  to  boast  of  his  kinship  to  a  great 

chieftain, 
To  a  king,  however  good,  in  Britain,  nor  in  Flanders, 
Nor  in  France,  nor  in  England,  nor  the  city  of  Rome. 

Because  he  was  a  Phoenix  and  a  great  prince, 
no     A  stone  of  the  purest  crystal  in  Europe, 

A  carbuncle  without  stain  or  discolourment, 

A  kingly  hero,  a  kingly  warrior,  a  kingly  head  of  a  province. 

A  noble  scion  of  a  kingly  race,  descendant  of  warriors, 
Through  whom  sprang  the  wheat  of  valiant  Banba, 
115     A  wood  unencumbered  by  holly,  or  briar, 
Or  sterile  thorn,  or  burnt-up  cross  stick. 

Lia  Fail  uttered  a  doleful  cry  of  strife 
When  his  forehead — the  brightest — was  laid  in  clay, 
His  fine  mouth,  his  tongue,  his  voice, 
120     His  stout  fore-arm,  and  his  cheek  like  porphyry, 

And  his  fair,  bright  breast,  vigorous  and  strong, 
His  musical  speech,  his  name,  his  youth, 
His  bared  chest,  his  waist,  his  live  complexion, 
His  chalk-white  fingers,  his  person,  his  dignity. 


branch,  Sir  Bernard  Burke  says  :  "  Few  families  in  the  United  Kingdom 
have  so  remote  or  so  renowned  a  pedigree." 

114.   r|\ío]\  -pjAjAC    c|\uicneAcc,  M.  44. 

123.  M.  x.  has  ■oÁ  ucc  caoih  t>Á  conn. 


8o  'OÁnUd  AOX)A5Á111  11  í   UAtAilXe. 

125       An  cAn  "oo  pugAt)  An  ce&nn  pne  peo  "OorhnAlb, 
*Oo  pAit)  11lApp  "oon  beAnb  gteó-^A, 
b^.  puAiirmeAc  ptAicip  if  caIaiti  ir  neotcA, 
Ae]\  if  péilce,  fpéip  ir  móp-riiuip. 

Uu^  An  5pi&n  tjó  ciAÍt  ^ó-n   ceopA, 
130       llAipleAcc  Ai^ne,  pcAipeAt)  A^up  cnópAc, 
^Aipce  ^An  béim  ■oon  pé<\plA  pó-jbAn, 
1lleAt)Ai]\  if  mcleAcc,  cuuime  if  beoúAcc. 

Uug  niepcupmp  nún  50  cóip  -oó, 
Seoit)e  ptAiceAp  50  pAipfmr  ^ah  cóimpeArii,. 
!35       HeAnc,  if  omeAc  if  ^lume  A^up  mópóAcc, 
^Aipce  niAp  céite  ir  bAocup  Leo^Am. 

Do  C115  Pah   111  An  Aipce  'o  'ÓonmAÍt, 
ScAp  An  c|\éA'OA  ir  céin  ^An  Tjpeoi  jceAcc, 
^t-Aine  iiia]a  -ónúcc  if  ctú  ^An  peocAt), 
140       IlleAbAip  jlAn  gnmn,  ip  S^oir  'n-A  liieopAib. 

U115  flepeup  t>o  5°^  n<*  fbóijce 
1xi6n  be  rmrneAC  a|\  imeAbb  nA  bócnA, 
flepcunup  cu^  bonj  pÁ  peob  "oo 
1p  OceAnup  Á]\cac  póp  mtnp. 

145       IDahtoia  An   crAiúb]ur  nomnn  "oo  "óeonui^ 
Cetier  pAcrhAp  cu^  nAt  An  An  "ooriiAn  tdó, 
fllib  if  péAp  if  céip  ^An  t)neoi5ceAcc, 
Ap  ^Ac  caÍaiíi  n-A  pACAbAt)  *UorhnAbt. 

'Smi  -otige  cipc  niop  bíorhcA  t)ótcAnr 
150       '11Á  ah   pi  feo  "oe  ppíorii-pliocc  Scóca, 

SAop--óLii;e  péit)  gbAn  péirh  Le  corimppAin,. 
T)o  gnío-ó  CAOipeAC  1npe  TTIóipe. 

126.  Some  MSS.  have  jLeo-cup. 
129.   ciaLL  ir-  coiíiacc^,  M.  44. 

i  33.   rum  :  cf.  XXVI.  123,  where  Mercury  gives  j\ún   &  cléib. 
138.  céi]\  :    we  know  from  XXVI.  that  wax  was  given  to   heal  the 
flock. 
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125     When  Domhnall,  this  tribal  chief,  was  born, 
Mars  gave  the  child  a  battle-spear. 
Heaven,  and  earth,  and  clouds  were  peaceful, 
The  air,  the  stars,  the  sky,  and  the  ocean. 

The  Sun  gave  him  wisdom  without  limit, 
130     Nobility  of  mind,  spending,  and  getting, 
Faultless  heroism  to  the  purest  of  pearls, 
Understanding  and  intellect,  memory  and  vivacity. 

Mercury  gave  him  a  becoming  secret, 
Princely  jewels,  abundantly,  without  number, 
135     Strength,  and  generosity,  and  purity,  and  dignity, 
Valour  as  his  mate,  and  the  heroism  of  a  lion. 

Pan  gave  to  Domhnall  as  a  gift 
The  shepherd's  staff,  and  wax  without  corruption, 
Brightness  like  the  dew-drops,  fame  never  to  decline, 
140     A  clear,  sprightly  intelligence,  and  skiU  in  his  fingers. 

Nereus  gave  to  the  Goll  of  the  hosts 

To  command  with  courage,  on  the  borders  of  the  ocean  ; 

Neptune  gave  him  a  ship  under  sail, 

And  Oceanus  a  vessel  on  the  sea. 

145     The  goddess  of  riches  granted  him  a  portion, 
Ceres,  the  fruitful,  fructified  the  earth  for  him, 
Bestowing  honey  and  herbage  and  wax  without  corruption 
On  every  soil  on  which  Domhnall  would  set  foot. 

Not  Boltan  was  more  skilled  in  genuine  law 
150     Than  this  prince  of  the  primal  race  of  Scota  ; 

Noble,  equable  laws,  pure,  mild  to  his  neighbours, 
The  chieftain  of  Inismore  was  wont  to  frame. 


141.  t)o  50U,  :  sic  R.I. A.     M.  :  ■oo  %&\X.     ~§o\X  is  elsewhere  used  of  a 
-hero  like  OrcAn,  etc. 

142.  itneAlX  :  in  some  MSS.  imoL. 
144.  O' Curry  has  ócr»AJA'ó  for  ÁnúAc. 
146.  Uuj;  f\Ac  An  T)oriiAin.     M.  44. 

152.  O'Callaghan  was  connected  with  the  Great  Island,   through  the 
Lavallins. 

G 
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6ron   rocrnA  5<\n  poÓAlt  n-A  ^lóncAib, 
SAonrhAc  X)onncliAt)  ir  "OonncliA-ó,  "OoithiaLI, 

T55  ^V    CACA01|A    t"nO-OA|\CA    pOfCA    TlA    íl^eOCAC 

Ki-biA-ocAc  cmn  ia]\caij\  CojipA, 

111ac   CeAllAcÁm   peAnArhui'l  rheAnmnAig  becóA^ 

til  AC     ConClllDA1|\  f  A01    t)A  ^ÍOCTTIAp  C-pÓt)A, 

111ac  Uonnch^t),  triAc  Uató^  -peit>m-ni|ic  eolAit, 
160       111ac  ConcufaAin  t/Aignij  CA"óm  nÁn  ^óg&in, 

1T)ac  *Oonnc1iA"ó  UArAiL  cuah  tia  ^ó-boéc, 
1T)ac   Cinnéit>e  "p-inn  bA  ÚAOireAc  cói^e, 
ÍIIac  niicC|iAic  -puAi-p  rneAr  in'  ói^e, 
111ac  1TlAOitfeAcÍAinn  -D'An^um   Cot&nAcc, 

165        111  ac  "LocUnnn   niArh   nÁn  51A1VI  1   njjleoi-ócitv 
1Hac  1VhcCnAic  nÁn  leArh  1  ^coriinAC, 
TTIac  lllAégAtiinA  pinn,  ^aoi  Agur  leo^An, 

111aC    111tl]\ch(Nt)  1T1AC  Aot)A  nA  gCAOn  ^COrhnAIC, 

TTIac   Cinnéit>e  Íxuait)  vo  nuAgA-ó  yói]\r\e, 
170       HIac  CeAblACÁm   pmri  rAoi,  m&c  *OorhnAill, 
HIac  lllu^chAt)  neA-pcriiAin  ceAp  tia  mo-pFlAic, 
111ac  "OonncliAt)  -puAin  corhcnom  cné  cnoUAcc. 

t1u<vp  mo  cnoit)e-re,  A-p  CliconA  coitiaccac, 
An   tiiM'óm   ÚAitnti  ActnnreAc  Ib-pónAó, 
175        UuAmAin   tnle  50    Doinmn   nA  rnópcloó, 
'S  An  *0]Miimnín  aj  caoi   iia  n-oeopA. 


153.  Here  begins  the  pedigree  of  O'Callaghan,  in  which  he  is  traced 
up  to  Adam.  Many  of  the  adjectives  applied  to  his  ancestors  have  little 
historic  meaning.  Some  copies  of  the  Book  of  Minister  begin  the  pedigree 
thus  :  'OorincA'ó  05  piiAl-]A  bÁf  a  g-cuncAe  ah  cLáij\  rriAc  "Ooiiiica-oa  mic 
Cacai|\  mo-oAiACA  mic  CeAlXAcÁin ,  etc.  This  Donagh  Og  must  be  the 
father  of  Domlmall.  O'Rahilly's  pedigree  begins  thus  :  The  sedate  Eson, 
that  is  Domhnall,  was  son  of  Donagh,  and  of  Donogh,  and  of  Cahir 
Modartha,  etc.  ;  and  this  accords  with  the  Book  of  Minister.  Eson  is. 
probably  =  Aeson,  a  name  for  a  hero  like  Goll  above. 

155.  Cahir  Modartha  lived  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
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A  sedate  Eson,  without  corruption  in  his  speech, 
The  noble  son  of  Donogh,  and  of  Donogh,  was  Domhnall, 
155  And  of  Cahir  Modartha,  the  stay  of  the  strollers, 

The  princely  almoner  of   the  western  portion  of  Europe, 

Son    of     Ceallachan,   the    manly,    the    high-spirited,    the 

vivacious, 
Son  of  Conchubhar,  a  noble  who  was  bold  and  b:ave, 
Son  of  Donogh,  son  of  Tadhg,  the  staying  strength  of  the- 
learned, 
160  Son  of  Conchubhar  Laighneach,  who  did  not  show  weakness, 

Son  of  Donogh,  the  noble,  the  haven  of  the  poverty-stricken,. 
Son  of  Cinneide,  the  Fair,  the  chieftain  of  a  province, 
Son  of  Macraith,  who  was  esteemed  in  his  youth, 
Son  of  Maolseachlainn,  who  despoiled  Eoghanacht, 

165  Son  of  Lochlann,  who  never  yielded  in  contests, 
Son  of  Macraith,  who  was  skilled  in  fighting, 
Son  of  Mathghamhain,  the  Fair,  sage  and  hero, 
Son  of  Murchadh,  son  of  Aodh,  of  the  battle-brands 

Son  of  Cinneide  the  Red,  who  routed  troops, 
170  Son  of  Ceallachan  the  Fair,  the  sage,  son  of  Domhnall, 

Son  of  Murchadh  the  Strong,  the  root-stock  of  great  chiefs, 
Son  of  Donogh,  who  obtained  justice  by  valour. 

Oh  sorrow  of  my  soul,  said  the  powerful  Cliodhna, 
This  eruption  in  the  earth,  so  sad  and  doleful  ! 
175  Thomond  entire,  to  Burren  of  the  boulders, 
And  Drumaneen  pouring  out  tears. 


157-8.  true  :  in  this  and  succeeding  lines  is  sometimes  written  mic. 
Conchubhar  died  in  his  Castle  at  Clonmeen  on  the  31st  of  May,  1612, 
and  left  a  son  and  heir,  Callaghan  O'Callaghan,  then  aged  twenty-five 
years  and  upwards,  and  married  :  see  Archdall's  Lodge,  vol.  vii.,  p.  244.. 

172.  This  Donogh  was  son  of  Ceallachan  of  Cashel,  and  here  the  poet 
takes  a  rest  ;  after  a  few  stanzas  the  pedigree  is  resumed. 

173.  One  MS.  (M.  44)  has  Trio  nu&r\  C]u>it>e-re. 

175-6.  Thomond,  for  the  O'Callaghans  then  lived  in  Clare;  and 
Drumaneen,  near  Mallow,  as  they  lived  there  formerly. 
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P&itif  éAtmi&n  cnéic-lAj;,  cói]\re&ó, 
"S  An    OÁin-cí|\  'n-A]\  í;nÁc  ríopcóir^e&ó, 
An    Ct'nl  1lu<yó   rÁ  5|\U4itn   Ain   nón&, 
180       'S  1  n*0]uiim  PneArcAil  ní  lArcAn  riA  cótftjróe. 

AcctunjeA]'  lupicen  U-pfAC  rnój\bA 
An  CLío-oha  "óoinb  bA  ^ocniA  be  "oeo|\Ait), 
pior  ^emeAÍAig  <sn  píoj  •o'innpnc  ■oói'b-pn, 
O  bí  An  Le&bAn  n-A  ^lACAib  ir  eobur. 

185        Acaija    CeAÍÍAcÁin,  ca]\a  bÁ  cc-iri^ur, 
DuA"ócAin  bmn,  An  CU'conA  nó-joAÍ, 
111ac  LAccnA  bÁitnp,  tÁn-nieAn,  beot)A, 
íIIac  Ancjoile,  ní  ctirce  CÚ15  cóige, 

1T)ac  SneAb^urA,  ttiac  "Oonng&ite  nó-mpc, 

190       111ac  Aonru^A  ní  rAOcnAÓ  reoTjAc, 

111ac  CotgAin  CAini  cug  cimceAÍt  I^óttj a, 

111ac  "pÁilbe  ptAnn  ó  ÚeAinAi|\  cu^  móncneAÓ, 

111ac  Aoúa  *6mb  tlí  HluiiiAn,   cnóÚA, 
111ac   C]MOiiirAin  crénii,  iiiac  "péibmi  ceobriiAin, 
195        IIIac  Aont,tijv\  1IÍ  rAoc|AAc,  reomnAc, 

111ac  1lA,opi\Aoic  nÁn  clAoibce  1  gcc-iii^c, 

111ac  Ctnnc   CAipb  ha  n-eAó|\A  reolxA, 

111ac  LtníjTJeAÓ,  mAC  Oilitt  030  bnonn<vú  tia>  -peoix)e, 

111ac  Piaca  111&oib  nÁn  úun,  hiac  e-ogAin, 

200  111  AC    OltlUt  UArAlb  ^UAT)t\Alt   Obunn, 

tllAC    ITI05A    1lUA"ÓAC    rUA1|\    teAC     "POTDtA, 

1T1ac  ITIo^a  néno  nÁn  éimij  gteob-cun 
111ac   GAniu  "Óeing,  niAC  T)ei|\5  ha  reolcA, 
111ac  é^nnA  ITItmcAom  niuij\nín  ó^bAn, 


180.  G.  20  gives  Ati  cói]A|'e,  singular. 

181.  This  stanza  is  a  kind  of  invocation  of  the  Muses  for  what  follows. 
The   poet   intentionally  omits   to  say  that   Donogh,    at   whose   name   he 
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Weak  is  Palice,  envious  and  sorrowful, 
And  Banteer,  where  high  festival  was  wont  to  reign, 
Culroe  is  in  sadness  at  eventide, 
180  And  at  Drumrastil  the  torches  blaze  not. 

The  sustaining,  majestic  Jupiter  besought 

Of  Cliodhna  the  doleful,  who  was  kind  to  the  stranger, 

To  trace  for  them  the  genealogy  of  this  prince, 

Since  she  held  the  book  in  her  hands  and  the  knowledge. 

185  The  father  of  Ceallachan,  dear  to  his  kinsfolk, 

Was    Buadhchain,    the    melodious,    said    the    bright-faced 

Cliodhna, 
Son  of  Lachtna  the  strong,  the  nimble,  the  sprightly, 
Son  of  Artghoile,  the  accomplished  king  of  five  provinces, 

Son  of  Sneadhghus,  son  of  Donnghail  the  valiant, 
190  Son  of  Aonghus,  the  victorious,  the  wealthy  monarch, 
Son  of  Colgan  Cam,  who  went  the  round  of  Rome, 
Son  of  Failbhe  Flann,  from  Tara,  who  took  great  spoils, 

Son  of  Aodh  Dubh,  the  valiant,  King  of  Munster, 
Son  of  Crimhthain  the  genial,  son  of  Felim  the  musical, 
195  Son  of  Aongus   the  victorious  king,  of  great  halls, 
Son  of  Nadfraoch,  who  was  unconquered  in  fight, 

Son  of  Core  of  Cashel,  of  the  nimble  steeds, 
Son  of  Lughaidh,  son  of  Oilioll,  who  dispensed  jewels, 
Son  of  Fiacha  Maol,  the  fearless,  son  of  Eoghan, 
200  Son  of  Oilioll  Oluim,  the  noble,  the  vigorous, 

Son  of  Mogh  Nuadhat,  who  obtained  the  half  of  Fodla, 
Son  of  Mogh  Neid,  who  refused  not  warfare, 
Son  of  Eana  Dearg,  son  of  Dearg  of  the  sails, 
Son  of  Eana  Munchaoin,  the  beloved  of  maidens, 


halted  above,  was  son  of  Ceallachan,  of  Cashel,  but  after  this  brief  in 
terruption  starts  from  Ceallachan  as  if  he  had  said  it. 

185.  In  that  interesting  tract  "  CópuigeAcc  CeAlÍAcÁin  CAifit  " 
is  given  Ceallachan's  pedigree,  which  differs  somewhat  from  our  author's, 
but  it  is  too  long  to  give  here.      Vid.  Bugge's  Edition. 

186.  M.  44  calls  him  buAcÁn. 
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205        111ac  IIIoíja  neAi_\crhAi]\  no  cpeAÓAt)  CÚ15  cóige, 
1T)ac  ÍTIoja  £éibif  y&o\\  te  -oeonAib, 
1T)ac   6acató  Áme,  Átuinn,  pióit>í;eAt, 
111ac  "Ouac  -oAttcA  T)eó,JAi-ó  a  coTTTporup, 

111ac   CAi|\b]\e  Linfc,  ah    011115   iió-^tAin, 
210       111ac  Lu^Ait)  LuAijne  b'u&U,AC  ^Iójaac, 

111  ac  1onnA"oniAi]i,  iiiac  IIiaó  ^uaija  pAt>  pót)bA, 
111ac  At>aui<m|\  yobccAoin,  jiojx-jtinri,  nó-rlAin, 

111aC    1110§A    Cl111\b,   TT1AC    "Pl|\    Ctlinb    JAÓ-111NU, 

IIIac  CobcAig  CA011Í1,  An  míleA-ó  mó'óiriA'p, 
215        111ac  HeAcuA  iTmi]\mí;,  niAc  t/urAi"ó  Lói^e, 
111ac   O1I1UI  Áiiro  bA  fÁirhe  nópojieAc, 

111ac  bu^Ait)  t>ein5  nÁ]A  riieii\j;eAc  ctót)]\uip, 
111ac  Oittitb  llAi]\ceAr  ua  via  mój\t:lAic, 
111ac  Luig'óeAC  lAivóorm  ctiAb-cnom  c|aó-óa, 
220       111ac  é-AniiA  C'LAom  bA  p'ocrhAU  fó-pfAc, 

111ac  T)uac  Pmn,  nÁn  ctAOToce  1   n^LeobcAib, 
111ac  SéA"oriA  lonnANMt)  cuijumj  ceolriiAip, 
111ac  bneiriMj  ha  111uiiiineAc  rnóiróA, 
111ac  A11/C  Imtig  tonnAfvÓA  Lóicmg, 

225        111ac  peit)tim  TveAcciiiAin,  ttiac  "RoiceAccAij  beot)A, 
111ac  tloÁm  níojttnn   lun'^eAt)  cói^e, 
111ac  pÁiVbe  c]micai5  bA  ftincAcc  *oÁ  coriiunrAin, 
111ac  Cait  pAtiiiAi]\  f|AíAtirAi5  cóirnig, 


207.  Áme  :  MSS.   pj\  Aitie,  and  p1o{\Aine. 

211.  pax)  £cVoL&.      By  the    magic    powers  of  his  mother,  Fliodhuis, 
the  "wild   hinds  came  and  gently  yielded   their   milk  for    him   like    cows. 

212.  O'Curry  gives  pó-jlic-ior  pó-jÍAn. 
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205  Son  of  Mogh  the  strong,  who  was  wont  to  spoil  five  provinces, 
Son  of  Mogh  Feibis,  hospitable  to  strangers, 
Son  of  Eachadh  the  honourable,  the  beautiful,  the  bright  - 

visaged, 
Son  of  Duach,  who  blinded  Deaghadh,  his  kinsman, 

Son  of  Cairbre  Luisc,  of  purest  generosit3<T, 
210  Son  of  Lughaidh  Luaighne,  the  proud,  the  noisy, 

Son  of  Ionnadmhar,  son  of  Niadh,  who  obtained  the  deer  of 

Fodla, 
Son  of  Adhamar  of  the  fair  locks,  of   bright  eyes,  very  pure, 

Son  of  Mogh  Corb,  son  of  Fear  Corb  of  great  strength, 
Son  of  Cobhthach  the  gentle,  the  noble  warrior, 
215  Son  of  Reachta  the  affectionate,  son  of  Lugha  Loige, 
Son  of  Oilioll  the  great,  the  gentlest  of  countenance, 

Son  of  Lugha  Dearg,  whose  features  were  not  rusty, 
Son  of  Oilioll  Uairceas,  descendant  of  great  chieftains, 
Son  of  Lughaidh  Iardhonn,  the  stout-chested,  the  valiant, 
220  Son  of  Eanna  Claon,  who  was  fierce  and  forceful, 

Son  of  Duach  Fionn,  unconquered  in  contests, 
Son  of  Seadna  lonnaradh  the  festive,  the  musical, 
Son  of  Breisrigh,  of  the  stately  Munstermen, 
Son  of  Art  Imleach,  the  angry,  the  stormy, 

225  Son  of  Feidhlim,  famed  for  government,  son  of  Roitheach- 

tach,  the  vigorous, 
Son  of  Roan,  the  pure,  who  despoiled  a  province, 
Son  of  Failbhe  the  well-shaped,  who  was  a  protection  to  his 

neighbour, 
Son   of   Cas    the   hospitable,    of    the    bridles    and    festive 

gatherings, 


215.  M.  44  has  UeAccA  |\íj--óí]Ai g. 

224.  M.  44  reads:  triAc  Air>c,  ttiac  1mLij  LoinAj\t>A  LeoinceAc,  ''son  of 
Art,  son  of  Imleach  the  bare,  the  wounding." 

226.  •puíjeA'ó  =  ivuAijeAt):  MS.,  r^geac,  perhaps  =  -pig  jac,  etc. 
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111ac  AittteArcAno  -oil  ]ruAi]\   pof  if  eoUir, 
230       111ac  1l1uineArtunn,  rnAc  Cai|\  neA]\c  $ac  -oeopAib, 
111ac  1|\i|\eA,  iiiac  pmn,  r\oi  b&  cneo]\Ac, 
111ac  tloiceACCAi j,  itiac  Uoir  -oo  ctnn  ^teoTóce, 

111aC    5^A1T>    111AC    ^UA1"Ó»    11A    1U1A5    lAÓ-fA-OA, 

5oi]\ceA]A  T)on  cé  pn  Hex  Scoconum 
235        111ac  CochAit)  pAc/bfiAij;,  ^éAn  1  n^leonbcib, 
111ac   ComriAOit  bA  -óíweAC  beobcui}\p, 

111ac  €hbi|\  pnin,  itiac  1llíteA"ó   coiíiaccaij, 
Á^t>|\í  rÁrii  riA  SpÁmne  An  leo^An, 
111ac  iDite  cmii]\A  Ú1f\,  niAC   0}\eo5Ain, 
240        111ac  1D]\aca  cionnrcAin  cún  nÁn  cóij\neAt>, 

111ac  "OeAg-óACA  nÁn  rheAÚCA  pA  coniigleic,. 

111  ac  Ai]\eAT)A  cAOin  t)o  cimcilt  Oo]\tnp, 

TTIac  AVLóto  tiAib]U5  tiA]%Ait   -pó-mnc, 

111ac  1luAt)AC,  mAc  HenuAitt  bA  ]\ó-meó.]\, 

245       111ac  éibin  gluin-bitin  lucc  Sfvmn  nó-mnc, 

111ac  A"onAiiiAin  AbbA-pAij  Áií;-t;tic  eottnj, 

111ac  6ibi]\  jtúnipnn  cúlbtn-óe  óm^Ai^, 

TTIac  1/Ánfi-pnn  bA  cnonbe-jeAt  cónAc, 

111ac   A"OAiiiuin,   niAC  Uaic  v>o   cteAcc  corhtArm 
250        111ac   DeogAinn   niriini i,  j\í  ^^ur  jvó-ftAic 

111ac  éibin  Scuiu  ca-|\  niui]\  tw§  mó-p-cpeAc, 
'S  bA  }ú  p  avi  Scicia  ah  bic-piAb  beobA, 

111ac  S]\ú,  rriAC  Gav]\u   via  plóigce, 

111aC    J^01^1^    b^AT    ^A    CU]\AT>    C0ril]\A1C, 

255       IHac  "Hunt,  1111c  pémeAfA  pónrAij, 
111  ac    OeAc  nÁ  cleAccAt)   Tnóit>e, 

230.  Other  readings  are  hA}\  óf\eAÓ  -Deor-Ai-D,  '  who  despoiled  not  a 
stranger  ;  '  and  ha  jc-pe^c  iToeó]\Ac,   '  of  the  tearful  plunderings.' 

23S.  M.  44  reads  nA  SpÁmne  1l1ói|\e. 

240.  The  tower  of  Bragantia,  near  Corunna,  in  Spain,  visited  by^Red 
Hugh  O'Donnell  in  1602  :  see  "  t)eACA  aot>a  1\Uato,"  p.  322. 
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Son  of  Aildeascad,  the  beloved,  who  obtained  wisdom  and 

learning, 
230  Son   of  Muineamhan,    son   of   Cas,    the   strength   of   every 

stranger, 
Son  of  Irirea,  son  of  Fionn,  a  prosperous  noble, 
Son  of  Roitheachtach,  son  of  Ros,  who  engaged  in  conflicts, 

Son  of  Glas,  son  of  Nuadh,  of  the  long  hostile  excursions, 
He  it  is  who  is  called  Rex  Scotorum, 
235  Son  of  Eochaidh  Faobhrach,  who  was  sharp  in  conflict, 
Son  of  Conmhaol,  who  was  stately  and  vigorous  of  frame, 

Son  of  Eibhear  Fionn,  son  of  Mileadh  the  powerful, 
Which  hero  was  a  sedate  high  King  of  Spain, 
Son  of  Bile,  the  sweet  and  noble,  son  of  Breogan, 
240  Son  of  Bratha,  who  began  the  tower  which  was  not  destroyed, 

Son  of  Deaghdhatha,  who  failed  not  in  contest, 
Son  of  Airead  Caoin,  who  travelled  over  Europe, 
Son  of  Allod  the  proud,  the  noble,  the  strong, 
Son  of  Nuadha,  son  of  Neanuall  the  rapid, 

245  Son  of  Eibhear  Gluinbhinn,  of  powerful  merry  companies, 
Son  of  Adhnamhan,  the  fortunate,  the  valiant,  the  wise, 
Son  of  Eibhear  Gluinfhinn,  the  fair,  the  amber-haired, 
Son  of  Laimhfhionn,  the  cheerful-hearted,  the  handsome,    3 

Son  of  Adamhon,  son  of  Tait,  who  practised  combat, 
250  Son  of  Beogann,  the  fierce,  king  and  high  chieftain, 

Son  of  Eibhear  Scot,  who  brought  great  spoils  from  beyond 

seas, 
This  vigorous,  very  hospitable  man  was  King  in  Scythia, 

Son  of  Sru,  son  of  Easru  of  the  hosts, 
Son  of  Gaodhal  Glas,  who  was  a  champion  in'battle, 
255  Son  of  Niul,  son  of  Feneas,  the  powerful, 
Son  of  Beath,  who  was  not  wont  to  swear, 


245.  For  detailed  information  about  several  of  the  names  mentioned 
in  this  pedigree,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Heating's  History  of  Ireland 
(Irish  Texts  Society),  and  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 


9o  x)ÁnuA  A0"ÓA5Áin  uí  nAúAitLe. 

1T1ac  ITIa^o^   ÓAom   Due  lApec  beoúA 
1T1ac  TIaoi   'rAn   Ainc  -oín   j:uai]\  conroAc 
111ac    LAimeic  -oo  iíiaij\  ye&1  rAn  "oóriiAn 
260        111ac  UlecurAlem  -oo  b'-pAT>A  faí  1  mbeoc|\uic, 

TIIac  &on<\c   CAOin   nÁ|\  cuiLL  juic  coniunfAn, 

1T1ac  lAphec,   iiiac  TtlAboXet,  beot)A, 

TTIac  e-ncnr,  111AC  Sec  tiÁ|\  "beA^  cóca, 

111ac  Át)Aiiii  c|\íonriA  pm&om  aji  rhónotc. 

265        Hí'L  gtún  te  nÁb  ó  Á"óaiíi  50  "OorhnAUl, 
Acc  Á'ji'O-'píjce  bí  a|a  An  -ooriiAn, 
tlígre  cpíce  if  níjjce   cói^eAÓ 
"PiAÍcAoipij  cijeA|AiiAit)e  A^ur  teo^Ain. 

An   ITeAnctAoit). 

"Péite,  ir  rmrneAc,  if  pomeAnn,  ir  ctú   ^An   ceAf, 
270       Unéire  riorcAice,  ^injun-gtAnA,  ú|\a,  if  rneAr, 
phoemx  mte  nA  IThiiiiAn  a  vzú]\  'f  a  neAnc 
5o  cnéic-lAj  a^ac  -pÁc  ciuriirAib,  ip  mibAC,  a  teAC  ! 


269.  G.  20  reads   páile   rtnrneAc  if   oineac,  hospitality,  courage,  and 
generosity. 
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Son  of  Magog  the  gentle,  son  of  the  sprightly  Japeth, 
Son  of  Noah,  who  found  protection  in  the  sheltering  ark, 
Son  of  Lamec,  who  lived  a  while  on  earth, 
260  Son  of  Metusalem,  who  was  long  in  mortal  shape, 

Son  of  Enoc,  the  gentle,  who  deserved  not  the  reproach  of 

his  neighbours, 
Son  of  Japeth,  son  of  Malalel,  the  sprightly, 
Son  of  Enos,  son  of  Seth,  whose  garments  were  not  short, 
Son  of  Adam  the  wise,  who  conceived  great  evil. 

265  There  is  no  link  to  record  from  Adam  to  Domhnall, 
But  high  kings,  who  ruled  the  world, 
Kings  of  countries,  kings  of  provinces, 
Generous  chieftains,  lords,  and  heroes. 

THE   EPITAPH. 

Hospitality,  and  courage,  and  brightness,  and  fame  without, 

sorrow, 
270  The  choicest  qualities — the  purest,  the  noblest — and  esteem, 
The  Phoenix  of  all  Munster,  their  fortress,  and  their  strength, 
Thou  holdest  prostrate  beneath  thy  confines — it  is  sad — O 

stone. 
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XVI. 

A1I    bÁS    AH     V111    CéAT)nA. 

ScéAÍ  5<J1|ac  'oo  í;éAnj;oin  mo  cnoi'óe-'pe, 

'S  'oo  téi]\cui]A  ti&  mílce  cum   -pÁm, 
Céin  toeAÓ  if  péAnLA  nA  llluiiiineAC 

5UP  rAeí;e<yoA'ó  te  lnncleAÓc  An  1i>Áir, 
5  A  cét>An,  a  CéAfAn.  a  rmreAn, 

A  n-AoncrlAcc,  'f  a  n-Aomcuitj  gnÁit, 
A  niém  inte  ■o'AoncoiL,  'r  a  -|\í  óinc 

'S  a  ^CAonicoinneAÍ  onbce  A^ur  tÁ. 

SAob-óeAiiium   Aein  A^ur  t)]\Aoice, 
10  1lí  yéi"oin  a  míncorc  -oÁ  HÁ15, 

UÁ  Uheor  -pÁ  cAonconnAib  ptice, 

'S  a  céite,  "OÁ  coinroeAcc  ní  nÁn ; 
phtegon  jati  éirceAcc,  ip  U-picon, 
UnéAn-HlAnr  11"   cnAoireAÓ  n-A   lÁirh, 
15         pliAecon   a^  téunni'ó  ÚA-p  line 

^5ur  cl^0^  -óeAt,5-x)]\Ai5ni5  n-A  fv\it. 

1llo  -óéA|\A  niA-p  féAlA  A]\  An  níj;-lic, 

1-p  éAX)c|\om   niAn  riiAOl'óeATTi  t>Am  50  b-jiÁc, 

tlluiiA  •ocnéigpmn-re  rAonyuit  mo  ctícig 
20  An  ó|\écuitc  An  CAOipg  ca]\  bÁ|\]\  ; 

Cao|\  cuniAir  6i]\e<snn  ah   cpAOi  rm, 
A   p|\éim-x)Ain  -oo  b:AOi|\t)e  -pé  btÁc, 

A  éA5t)ut  CU5  mé-ri  50  clAOióce, 
'S  nA  cóa-oca  mAn  rinn  tnle  A]\  tÁn. 

XVI. — This  elegy  is  on  Domhnall  O'Callaghan,  lamented  in^-XV. 
Its  plan  reminds  one  a  little  of  the  "  Gallus  "  of  Virgil,  and  the  "  Lycidas  " 
of  Milton.  An  elegy  by  O'Lionnan,  on  John  O'Tuomy,  appears  to  be  a 
close  imitation  of  this  piece.  The  metre  is  the  same,  andj^even  the  same 
deities  are  introduced;    vid.  pLnbe  ha  mÁige,  p.  97. 

3.  céij\  beAc  =  '  bees'   wax,'   something  rich  and  precious. 

4.  fAijeA-oAT),  MSS.,  fAOTDAT).  lb.  mcleAoc  = '  cunning  contrivance, 
cleverness,  strategy  :  '  cf.  f  éí,c  ah  mcleAcc  acá  'iia  cnoit)e  =  '.seefthe 
cunning  that  is  in  his  heart.' 
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XVI. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  SAME. 

A  bitter  news  that  had  sorely  wounded  my  heart 

And  sent  thousands  adrift  for  ever  : 
The  bees'  wax  and  pearl  of  the  men  of  Munster 

Has  been  shot  down  by  the  cunning  contrivance  of  death  ; 
5     Their  Cedar,  their  Caesar,  the  head  of  their  race, 

Their  one  ornament,  their  one  constant  sword, 
A  mind  to  all,  as  all  acknowledge,  their  true  prince, 

And  their  beautiful  light  by  day  and  night. 

The  perverse  demons  of  the  air  and  the  magicians 
10         Cannot  be  restrained  in  their  fury  ; 

Thetis  lies  stretched  beneath  fiery  waves, 

And  it  is  not  unseemly  for  her  spouse  to  accompany  her ; 
Phlegon  is  without  hearing,  and  Triton, 
Mighty  Mars  holds  a  spear  in  his  hand, 
15     Phaeton  leaps  beyond  his  track, 

With  a  wounding,  thorny  branch  in  his  heel. 

My  tears  as  a  seal  on  the  prince-covering  stone, 

Trivial  is  the  tribute  ever  to  boast  of, 
If  I  do  not  pour  out  the  generous  blood  of  my  heart 
20         On  the  clay-coverlet  of  the  matchless  chieftain  ; 
The  flash  of  Erin's  power  was  this  noble, 

Her  tallest  root-oak  in  blossom  ; 
His  death  has  been  my  undoing, 

And  has  laid  prostrate  hundreds  like  me. 

5.  CéDAp,  CéfeA]\,  the  C  in  these  words  is  pronounced  as  S  (broad). 

6.  AOti  cflAcc,  vbAéu  =: '  finish,  ornament,  what  makes  comfortable  ; ' 
obatp  fLAccrtiA]A  =  'finished  work,'  etc.  lb.  AOinctnlj  =  Aoncolg  ; 
M.  10  muincuiU;  ;  AOin,  the  pronunciation  as  aoh  in  Connacht,  but  the  ti 
at  the  end  remains  broad.  There  is  no  recognized  way  of  writing  this 
sound.  1  j.  Phlegon,  one  of  the  horses  of  the  sun. 

15.  Phaeton,  the  sun's  Charioteer;  some  MSS.  give  Etan,  others 
Aeton,  which  perhaps  suits  better  with  Phlegon. 

16.  Another  reading  is  c]\6acc  •oeAlg  rntiineAc. 

19.  M.  x.  T>-cj\éi5i-o-rA.  21.  cao]\  cumAi]\  cf.  caer  comhraic=' brand 
of  battle:'   Lismore  Lives,  p.  22. 


94  T>Á11UA  A0T)A5Áin  *UÍ    RAÚAltXe. 

25  Do   ]\éAbAt>An  •ppéA]\ÚA  A^ur  CÍO|\CA, 

t)o  ú]\éAncftoi5  An  c-íreAb  An  c-Á-pt), 
'11-a  cAoriico-oÍA'ó  réirii  "oo  bí  Uyphon 

5u]\  bénn  -o'eA-pbAi-ó  cAoit)e  A]\  ati  -ocnÁii; ; 
péirue  riA  mbéAÍ  n^onm  5CÍ0]\t)ub 
30  "S^V  béi^eA-OA-p  Tjíob  tube  pnÁrii, 

50  n-éirceAb  riA  *oéice  cé  An   ]\í-pbAic 
*Oe  pAopcbAnnAib  HlíbeA-ó  puAin  bÁ-p. 

*Oo-bec\]\c  CLío-oriA  ón  ^c&n^Ai^  nibÁin  nj^uJAib^ib 
~Su}\  b'é  -peAbAc  rÁiii   CtuATiA  51b  111  ín, 
35  CeAp  juojiiA  CAirib,  Á|\T)ctiAiite, 

Ua  CeAbbAcÁm  UArAÍ  '■pA  fí°U 
D|\ac  -oíoriA  A]\  GAbÍAib  bÁ  An  cnuAbcAm 
TD&  ^CArnAtti  be  cntiA-p  ni]\c  ir  cbAit>irh, 
Coi]'    L/A01  ceAr  niA|\b  cÁ  An  -puA|\At), 
40  111  o  ceAbt;  bÁir  cj\uait>  «-jtnnc,  An  rí. 

X)o  pcneAt)  Acnbibb  ÓAibce  pÁ  "ÓotrmAbb 

*Uo  úpeArcM]A  a  -oeonA.  An  An  ■ocumn  ; 
T)o  ^Iac  bíob^At)  ir  peAn^  bÁir  1óbA 

A^ur  Amgib  ^o  T)eo|iAc  a^  CA01 ; 
45  ^t"1   5eA^irTe  1  ^CACAin  b|ieÁj  tbonrhAin 

Uuj  yeAjAAnn  rcÁiu  món  "oó  Ajur  cíor 
1  meApc  nAOvh  acá  a  Ati&tn  pÁ  riióncion 

'S  ir  |-eA|\]\A  niAn  bón  "oó  'nÁ  ah  -pAOiíjeAb. 

An    peAttdAOi. 

A  lilA]\mA1]A-beAC  §bA-p,  }"Á^1  beAgAt)  CA|1A  CbÁin  5<^eióe&W 
50     "OÁ  breArnAb  neAÓ  cé'n  pbAic  ro  cAirceAb  pÁc  CAob, 
Ab&ip  50  y\\&y  nÁ  pAn  a  5  A5Aibc  pÁn  rcéAb ; 
11  a  Ce&bbACÁm  ceA|AC  11*  m&c  Hi   CeAbbAcÁm  é. 

25.    j\éAbAT)An,   cf.   -[AeAbAI-O    rXAmAlVl,   XXII.  9. 

37.  Ealla,  the  place  of  his  ancient  patrimony,  now  Duhallow. 

38.  M.  44,  be  cruiAJtnpc  a  cLm-outi. 

39.  tiAiie  11  a  mbuAil,ceoi]\TÓe,  where  he  died,  is  about  four  miles  from 
the  city  of  Cork.  41.  AoibilX,  M.  x.    Sybil. 

43.  1obA,  M.    10  Joseph;  another  reading  is  Iova. 
45-46.  These  lines  are  obscure.     M.  44  cÁi'ó  6óir>,  for  fcÁic  mop  ;  the 
island  meant,  perhaps=the  Inismore  of  XV.  152.       Inismore,  or  the  Great 
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25     Heaven  and  earth  have  torn  themselves  asunder, 

The  hollows  have  fiercely  swallowed  up  the  high  lands, 
Typhon  lay  in  a  soft,  lovely  sleep, 

And  leaped  on  the  shore  through  the  absence  of  the 
tide; 
And  the  black,  blue-mouthed  sea-serpents, 
30        All  ceased  from  their  swimming 

That  the  gods  might  hear  what  royal  prince 
Of  the  noble  race  of  Milesius  had  died. 

Cliodhna,  from  the  white  fair-fronted  rock,  said 
That  it  was  the  noble  warrior  of  bright  Clonmeen, 
35     A  royal  scion  of  Cashel,  a  high  branch, 
The  noble  O'Callaghan  and  his  seed, 
The  protecting  robe  of  Ealla  in  the  day  of  distress 

To  defend  them  with  the  vigour  of  his  strength  and  sword,. 
Who  lies  beside  the  Lee,  in  the  south,  cold  in  death  ; 
40         O  bitter  piercing  sting  of  death  to  me,  said  she. 

The  fair  Aoibhill  screamed  in  grief  for  Domhnall, 

She  poured  her  tears  on  the  waves, 
Iobha  started  and  was  seized  by  a  deadly  frenzy, 

And  angels  tearfully  lamented  ; 
45     The  fair  Island,  in  a  beautiful  glorious  city, 

Gave  him  large  estate-lands  and  rents  ; 
His  soul  is  amid  the  saints  in  high  esteem, 

And  that  is  better  as  a  possession  than  the  world. 

THE    EPITAPH. 

O  gray  marble  stone,   beneath  which  the  beloved  of  the 

land  of  the  Gael  lies  low, 
50     Should  some   one   inquire   what   chieftain    is   this  who   is 

treasured  beneath  thy  side, 
Reply  readily,  nor  delay  in  discoursing  on  the  tidings, 
The  true  O'Callaghan  and  the  son  of  the  O'Callaghan  is  he. 

Island,  is  that  in  Cork  Harbour,  on  which  Queenstown  stands.  The 
Cotters  owned  this  island  in  the  seventeenth  century.  O'Callaghan  lived 
at  Mount  Allen,  County  Clare.  45.  Some  MSS.  read  1   n5eAL-ltipe. 

47.  tiAom,  to  be  pronounced  «AOirii  (rh  broad),  as  often  happens  in 
poetry. 

49.  riiAjvriiAij\-LeAC ;  a  riiAjVbilAeAc  (G.  20);  a  triAjvtotnLLeA::  (M.  44;,. 
are  variants. 


96  T)ÁnUA  ACÓAbÁin   111   UAÚAltte. 

XVII. 
ah  bÁs  rhtnticeAtiUAig  tn'  5111'obúA. 

A  faÁir,  "oo  juijr&if  1llui|\ce&ncAc  UAitin  ; 

1\ó-,óéi'óeAiiAc  &n  11A111  tjo  các  ; 
"PuA-otni;  50  y j\Ar  Ua'ój;  '0011  ciLL, 

A  "óeiiplc  teir  ní  cuibe  50  b]\Ác. 

5        5°  bnÁc,  A  jAi\bleAC,  ceAii^Ait  te  "oíicpAcc  por 
An  rÁnAc  irteAvcAi^  Le^  cj\eACAT>  50  TDubAc  An  cí]\ ; 

I  ^cÁr  50  bp|\eAbrAt)  ó  Aclienon  cugAinn  Attiof 
pÁifC  50  "OAingion  aii  nAiLLe,  A^ur  bjung  a  c)\oi"óe. 

Cnoitie  5A11  Ac-cnuA^,  ^An  cAipe, 
10  ei|\iceAc   |.-UA1]\  bÁr  bíobgÚA, 

1"li  Leo]\  irneAnn  "OÁ  piAnAt), 

1llni-|\ceA|\r;Ac  iAtl-iiieA|\  Ua  ^P10^^' 

II  a  5^í°^ca  A|\  r|uic  rm  Scyx  50  VAon  ía^  rAnn, 

1f  11A  mítce  bnumneAt  &]\  cwple  a]\  cAob  "oen  AbAinn, 
15     A  gnoibe-coup  pn   rÁ  tic  ir  -oaoiÍ  t)Á  ^c^AbAO 
Pníorh-úom  tube  Le  nirii  t>Á  'ÓAonA'ó  if  "oeAiriAin. 


XVII, — In  his  satire  on  Cronin,  our  author  handles  the  subject  of 
thislfierce  poem  severely.  He  also  refers  to  him  in  XIII.,  and  II. 
Murtagh  Griffin  was  administrator  to  Helen,  wife  of  Nicholas,  Lord 
Kenmare.  He  had  been  originally  a  Catholic.  In  a  "  Book  of  Claims  " 
(170 1),  concerning  the  lands  forfeited,  in  16S8,  we  have  the  following 
entry  :  "  Murtogh  Griffin,  gent.,  as  Administrator  to  Dame  Helen  Browne, 
and  on  behalf  of  Sir  Valentine  Browne,  and  the  rest  of  the  children  of  the 
said  Helen,  claims  ^400  per  annum,  and  the  arrears  thereof,  on  the  whole 
of  Sir  Valentine  Browne's  estate,  by  a  reversing  clause  in  the  Act  of 
Parliament."  He  may  have  been  the  person  who  was  Clerk  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  to  whom  a  long  letter  on  the  state  of  Kerry  was  written  by  Maurice 
Hussey,  February  28th,  171 2.  See  Old  Kerry  Records,  second  series, 
p.  1 39.  The  strong  language  of  this  poem  indicates  the  feeling  that 
prevailed  in  those  days  against  those  who  rose  on  the  ruin  of  the  great 
nobles. 

In  MS.  K.  $1  in  R.I. A.  this  poem  is  thus  introduced  :  A]\  bÁr1  riluir>- 
ceA|\u&ij  í  5|\íobúA,  ]\ój;Ai)\e  jAe-óeAlAc  ^aII/oa,  Ajuf  irnULceóij\  bAr,  1 
jConncAe  CiA]\puije,  "  On  the  death  of  Muircheartach  0'Griffin)  a  knave 
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XVII. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MUIRCHEARTACH  O'GRIFFIN. 

Thou  hast  taken  Muircheartach  from  us,  0  death, 

Too  late  is  the  time  for  everyone  ; 
Snatch  Tadhg  quickly  from  us  to  the  churchyard, 

It  is  not  fitting  to  separate  him  from  him  for  ever. 

5     For  ever,  O  rude  stone,  bind  down  with  zeal 

The  wandering  rake  by  whom  the  country  has  been  wo  fully 

despoiled  ; 
Lest  he  might  come  back  to  us  suddenly  from  Acheron, 
Press  the  villain  tightly  and  bruise  his  heart. 

A  heart  pitiless  and  without  mercy, 
10  A  heretic  who  met  with  a  violent  death, 

Hell  is  not  torture  enough  for  him, 

Muircheartach  O'Grifhn  of  quick  bonds. 

Griffin  is  feeble,  weak,  and  helpless,  in  the  stream  of  Styx, 
And  thousands  of  maidens  bound  at  the  river's  marge  ; 
15     His  great  body  is  beneath  the  stone,  and  chafers  mangle  it, 
While  the  primal  hounds  of  evil,  and  demons,  execute  his 
damnation  with  bitterness. 


half-Irish    half-foreign,   and   an    oppressor   of  women   in   the   County  of 
Kerry  "  ;  for  Griffin's  will  see  Introduction. 

I.  M.   x.  no  rciob  TT).  UAirm. 

3.  CA'05,  Tadhg  Dubh  O'Cronin.  In  the  severe  personal  satire  on 
Cronin,  the  poet  connects  him  with  Griffin  in  an  unenviable  manner. 
Griffin  has  the  task  allotted  to  him  of  selecting  a  new  nobility  from  among 
the  rustics  in  the  room  of  those  who  had  been  banished,  while  Tadhg 
looks  after  the   '  Parliament.'     4-  M.  X.  if  "Á]\  C1§1*  ati  ■oir  cuJAinn  rUn. 

5.  B.  37  and  M.  16  read  :   CA151L  if  cunrouij  r-ior-. 

7.  Another  reading  is  :  PÁ5  -oo  bpr.eAbpAt>  (B.  37,  M.  16). 

10.  bar  bío'ójcA,  a  sudden  or  startling  death. 

11-12.  First  edition  gives  the  following  reading:  CÁ  r  é  1  n-i-pj\eAnn- 
•oa  p-iAtiATb,  it>ij\  fCACA  ■oiAbAÍ  t)a  jróorA-ó :  "He  is  in  Hell  being  tortured  : 
roasted  among  a  band  of  demons."  j-píofA-ó  is  quite  as  suggestive  as 
SyuobcA.  14.   cinrbe  :  R.I. A.  MSS.  have    Ai^e.     M.  x.  a|\  c.  Aij;e. 

15.  A  deviation  from  MS.  reading  has  been  necessary  in  this  line. 

H 


98  'oÁnuA  ACúASÁin  tn'  nAÚAilte. 

*OeMÍiAin  ipnmn  tnte  "oe  nuAij 
U115  -oac  An  jiiAit  An  a  gné  ; 
'O'iAit)  peAt)Ai|A  An  "oonnf  noiriie, 
20  'S  "oo  cuAit)  fíor  50  C15  nA  ntK\o]\. 

Ó  -ÓAOttAir  Stidcc   éibin  bA  poi]\bce  ctú, 
1r  Le  CAoriicutTiAnn  cbéipe  50  -ocu^Air  t>o  cút  ; 
Ó  péAnAir  mAC  SéAmuir  te  -puinm  nA  mionn, 
A  péipc  tntc,  ní  beÁn  tiom  1  n-ijrpeAnn  cú. 

An    CeAngAÍ. 

25     péc  joite  cÁ,  a  neAtriAinteAC,  Ariiur  CAp  SionAinn  rÁmi^. 
péipc  cntnnni  júe  jeAÍt  jac  pAnnbocc  bnirce  q\Ái"óce  ; 
péAc  ctnnipe  TheAÍt  jac  peAn^beAn  cui^e  cáiVIait)  ; 
1r  béAb   ctirce   cum    meAnn    -oo   cAbAi]\c   1    gcoinne  An 

PÁpA. 

TDAon  cui]\ipe     ceAnncAip  "c-'peAllrcnior  cmeA-ú    Cóv^n- 

CAC, 

30     1r  CAOTÍnonA-o  An   cpeAbAic    ón    teAmAin  "OÁ  n5oi]\ceAn 
pÁncur, 
*OAO]M]?|AeAnn  caUI  n-A  geAÍl  if  cuige  cÁ|\tAit), 
1r  pé  cnoigce  50  ^Ann  ve  ceAmpuUl  Citte  hAi)\ne. 


17.  •oe:  K.  51,  aj\. 

22.  CAoriicuniAmi  cLéij\e,  '  the  Catholic  Church.'  B.  37  has  jti]\ 
cuij\if  -oo  cúL. 

26.  -pAnnbocc  :  this  form  is  equivalent  to  the  gen.  pi.  and  avoids  the 
piling  of  initial  eclipsis  which  the  use  of  the  genitive  necessitates. 
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All  the  demons  of  hell  in  a  rush 

Turned  his  countenance  to  the   colour  of  coal ; 
Peter  shut  the  door  against  him, 
20  And  he  went  down  to  the  house  of  the  condemned. 

Since  thou  didst  condemn  the  race    of  Eibhear   of    perfect 

fame, 
And  didst  turn  thy  back  on  the  fair  company  of  the  clergy, 
Since  thou  didst  desert  the  son  of  James  by  means  of  an  oath, 
Thou  serpent  of  evil,  I  grieve  not  that  thou  art  in  hell. 

THE    BINDING. 

25     Beneath  thy  maw,  O  stout  stone,  lies  a  reprobate  who  came 

across  the  Shannon  ; 
A  serpent  who  embezzled  the  pledges  of  every  poor  ruined, 

helpless  man  ; 
A  wicked  upstart  who  betrayed  every  graceful  maiden  who 

came  in  his  way  ; 
Lips  skilled  in  pronouncing  oaths  against  the  Pope. 

Wicked  steward  of  a  barony,  who  plundered  deceitfully  the 

MacCarthys, 
30    And  the  fair  seat  of  the  warrior  from  the  Laune,  which  is 

called  Parthus, 
As  reward  he  has  got   hell  of   the  damned  in  the  world 

beyond,  he  has  gone  there, 
With  six  scarce  feet  of  the  Killarney  graveyard. 


27.  péAc  ;  peACAc,  M.  x.,  but  it  is  a  syllable  too  long,  and   does  not 
give  assonance. 


ioo  *OÁnUA  ACÓASÁHI  131   RAÚAlLLe. 

XVIII. 
ar  onó^Aib  x)o  buontiAt)  aiti. 

X)o  fUAnAf  -peome  if  teo]\  a  mbneÁgcAcc, 
T)Á  bpói^  cAome  rhíne  btÁCA, 
*Oen    leAÚAp  -oo  bí  -pAn  tí)Ainbne  bÁm  ceAr, 
1r  cu^a-oa^   lum^eAr  1lí  pitib  CAn  rÁile ; 

5     T)Á  b]\ói5  fiorcAice  jubeAncA  beAnpÚA ; 

*OÁ  bftóij:  btiAHA  1  T)ctiAH5Ainc  tÁncnoc  ; 

"GÁ  bnóig  teA-pm  jce  beA|\f.At>  50  bbÁcriiAn ; 

"OÁ  bnói^  "oíoriA  A]A  p'oc  riA  mbÁncA ; 

*OÁ   bnÓI^    f  AOnA    if    éAT)C|AOm    ^ÁrCAt)  ; 

10     "OÁ  ^nói^  f  ocAn&  1  n^onÚAib  te  nÁrhAiT) ; 

*OÁ    b|\Ólg    CAtlA,  ^An    CArCAn    JATI    JTÁIjVbne  J 

*OÁ  bnói^  ctirce,  5A11  b|M|'eA-ó  ^An  beÁnnAb ; 

*OÁ    bjAÓIJ    ÓnÓÚA    ÓjVÓA    A]A    Ápt)Alb, 

*Oo  nmneA'ó  "oen  c]\oiceAnn  tjo  rcocAt)  x>er]  bÁm  tiL, 
15     An  bó  -oo  bí  t)Á  -oíon  An  jrÁfAc, 

'S  tjo  bí  t)Á  fAineAt)  a^  An  bpACAC  50   lÁingLic. 

TDo  bí  phoebur  ctféirnre  1  n^nÁt)  téi 
5*>n  cmn  CeATjmúr  1  tionn  x>ub  n-A  •oeÁit)-rin, 
^un  joit»  í  'rAn  oit>ce  bÁitle, 
20     Ó  ceAnn  céAt>  rút  An  cnú  bocc  jnÁnnA. 


XVIII. — This  curious  poem  is  taken  frcm  a  scribbling-book  belong- 
ing to  Michael  Og  O'Longan  (M.  lvii.),  and  bearing  date  1785.  Some 
emendations  have  been  made  from  MSS.  in  R.  I.  Academy.  The 
O'Donoghue  here  lauded  seems  to  be  Domhnall  O'Donoghue  Dubh, 
the   father  of   Finneen,   the  subject  of  XI. 

17.  1  ngjAÁ'ó  "61,  in  some  MSS.,  but  the  usual  expression  is  1  ngpÁT» 
lei. 

lb.  In  this  reference  to  Phoebus  and  the  cow,  there  is  a  mingling 
of  two  myths.  1.  Zeus,  not  Phoebus,  stole  Europa,  the  sister  of  Cadmus, 
who  was  sent  by  his  father,  Agenor,  in  search  of  her.     After  consulting 
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XVIII. 

ON   A   PAIR   OF  SHOES   PRESENTED  TO   HIM. 

I  have  received  jewels  of  conspicuous  beauty : 

A  pair  of  shoes,  fair,  smooth,  handsome, 

Of  leather  that  was  in  white  Barbary  in  the  south, 

And  which  the  fleet  of  King  Philip  brought  over  the  sea  ; 

5     A  pair  of  shoes,  neat,  decorated,  well-trimmed  ; 
A  pair  of  shoes,  durable,  in  stamping  on  great  hills  ; 
A  pair  of  well-finished  shoes,  beautifully  trimmed  ; 
A  pair  of  shoes  that  are  a  protection  from  the  roughness  of 
the  meads  ; 

A  pair  of  noble  shoes,  of  light  gear  ; 
io     A  pair  of  shoes,  steady,  in  encounters  with  a  foe  ; 
A  pair  of  shoes,  slender,  without  fold,  or  wrinkle  ; 
A  pair  of  shoes,  nimble,  without  seam,  or  gap  ; 

A  pair  of  shoes,  valiant,  splendid  in  public  places  ; 
A  pair  of  shoes,  made  of  the  hide  torn  from  the  white  cow, 
15     The  cow  that  was  guarded  in  a  desert  place, 
And  watched  over  by  a  giant  most  carefully. 

Phoebus  for  a  season  was  in  love  with  her, 
So  that  he  put  Cadmus  into  black  melancholy  after  her, 
Until  a  bailiff  stole  her  by  night, 
20     From  the  hundred-eyed  head,  the  poor,  ugly  monster. 


the  oracle  of  Delphi,  he  was  directed  to  follow  a  certain  kind  of  cow, 
and  to  build  a  town  on  the  spot  where  she  should  sink  of  exhaustion. 
As  he  wished  to  sacrifice  the  cow  he  sent  for  water  to  the  well  of  Ares, 
whose  guardian  dragon  slew  the  messengers.  Thereupon  Cadmus  slew 
the  dragon.  2.  Zeus  had  converted  Io  into  a  white  heifer,  but  Hera, 
discovering  the  plot  and  obtaining  command  of  the  heifer,  set  Argus 
Panoptes  to  watch  her.  But  Zeus  commanded  Hermes  to  put  Argus 
to  death  and  deliver  Io.  The  story  in  the  text  is  a  curious  mixture  of 
both  fables.  Zeus  is  confounded  with  Apollo,  Cadmus  with  Hermes, 
and  Io  with  Europa. 

18.  OeA-oniúf,  for  Cvomúf  :  like  CeApobuy  for  CA^oltJ-p. 


io2  -oÁnuA  AcoA^Ain  Hi  rtAÚAilte. 

bnó^A  -óen   cpcnceAnn   ní  bo^Mt)  te  bÁirní;, 
1r  ní  cnuAbAnn  ceAfbAÓ  a  mbA|\nA  nÁ  a  mbÁlcA, 
tlí  ton^Ann  ^aoc  a  rcéirh  nÁ  a  n-oeAttnArh 
11  í  Ú15  AfCA  ir  ní  c|íApAitD  be  tÁmceAf. 

25     An  ^uAi^e  fnAbmtnj  a  bAfCA  'r  a  rÁbA, 
5uAi]\e  clúirii  An  Uúir  t)o  b'Áitte, 
U115  cbAnn   UtnneAnn   CAn  111  rce  n-&  n-ÁntAc 
Cum    Lu^aitj  vo  bí  túcttiAn  bÁitnn. 

b|\Ó5A  b'^eAn^A  níon  ceApA-OAn  •oÁirhe, 
30     1-p  ní  bj:tiAin  Aicib  a  rArhAiL  be  fÁrc&cc, 
1n'  oibneAcc  ru^  cneiijeA-o  An  Aiax  ; 
T)í   bfUAin  ia"o,  cé  T)iAn  a  nÁibce. 

An   meAnAic  ben  pobÍAt)   An   cnoiceAnn   ro  nÁibim  bib, 
X)o  nmneAb  •oen   c]\uai,ó   bA  cnuAibe  "OÁ  "ocÁimg  ; 
35     SeAcc  gcéAt)  btiAX)Ain   nA  t)iAbAib  vo  bÁ"OAn 
A5  "oéAnAiíii  "oeibg  be  ceibs    OotcÁnur. 

An  b]AUACAib   Achenon  "o'eArcAin  An   cnÁib  bub, 
'S  a  rníorh  te  CAitteACAib  cuiTjeAccA  Acnopr 
Lén  fUA§AÍ>  peoin  nA  mbnó^A  n-oeAnrcnAÓ 
40      Le  cotíiacca  "onAoibeAccA  An  cnín  bA  LÁ1"01tu 

*Oo  bio-OA]A  reAbAt)  t)Á  ^ceApAt)  "oo  T)Ániur, 
11  ó  50  nug  AÍArcnum  bAnnA  nA  ^ceÁnt)  Ain, 
*Oo  bíot)An  cnéiriire  aj  CAerAn  lÁitnn, 
5un  ^oi-oeAt)  bnéA^A  An  crAojAit  t>á  tÁncncnj;; 

45     *Oo  bíot)An  cnéiriire  a^  -oéicib  "pÁibbe, 

A5   Lin  cburriAil  'r  A5  bu^Aib  nA  bÁmcneAÓ, 
A5    Oot>b   "OeAng,  bA  caca  te  nÁrhMT), 
1r  a^    DaLa|\  béirmonn   óaccac  ÁbbnAc. 

25.  Tuis,  in  the  story  of  the  "  Children  of  Tuireann,"  is  the  name  of 
a  King  of  Greece  who  owned  a  magic  pig.  Vid.  Oidhe  Chloinne  Tuireann, 
p.   27. 

&  Line  26  may  also  be  translated  "Was  a  bristle  from  the  coat  of  Tuis 
the  fairest,"  which  would  make  Tuis  the  name  of  the  pig  itself. 

28.   iuctiiAf\ :  N.  32,  lúb&c. 
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Shoes  of  this  hide,  they  do  not  soften  by  rain  ; 
Nor  do  hot  seasons  harden  their  tops,  or  their  soles  ; 
Winds  do  not  consume  their  beauty,  or  their  lustre  ; 
They  do  not  shrink,  or  shrivel,  through  excessive  heat. 

25     The  bristle  that  bound  their  edges,  and  their  heels, 

Was  a  most  beautiful  feather  bristle  which  belonged  to  Tuis, 

Which  the  children  of  Tuireann  brought  in  their  bark  across 

the  sea, 
To  Lughaidh,  who  was  vigorous  and  strong. 

Shoes  more  perfect  poets  have  not  feigned  ; 
30     Nor  did  Achilles  get  the  like  of  them  for  comfort 
In  his  legacy,  which  brought  pain  on  Ajax  ; 
He  did  not  get  them,  vehemently  though  he  declaimed. 

The  awl  that  pierced  this  hide  I  tell  you  of, 
Was  made    of  steel   the    best    tempered   that   could  be 
procured  ; 

35     Seven  hundred  years  were  the  demons 

Fashioning  the  point  with  the  guile  of  Vulcan. 

On  the  brink  of  Acheron  grew  the  black  hemp. 
Spun  by  the  hags  of  the  band  of  Atropos, 
By  which  the  borders  of  the  beauteous  shoes  were  sewn, 
40    Through  the  magical  power  of  the  three  powerful  Fates. 

They  were  for  a  time  being  fitted  up  for  Darius, 
Until  Alexander  overcame  him  ; 

For  a  season  they  were  possessed  by  the  mighty  Caesar, 
Until  the  ornaments  of  the  world  were  stolen  from  off  his 
powerful  foot. 

45     They  were  for  a  time  in  the  possession  of  the  gods  of  Failbhe, 
Of  the  renowned  Lir,  of  Lughaidh  of  vast  spoils  ; 
Of  Bodhbh  Dearg,  a  stay  against  the  foe  ; 
Of  Balar  of  blows,  the  renowned  in  deeds,  the  fortunate. 

31.  The  defeat  of  Ajax,  in  the  contest  with  Ulysses  for  the  shield 
of  Achilles,   caused   his  death.     See  Odyssey,  Bk.  XI.     lb.  cpeigeA'o  :    N. 

32,   C]\OTO. 

38.  Atrops  —  Atropos,  one  of  the  Fates. 

40.  May  MSS.  have  b^n  Apr  a.  44.  goi-oeAf)  :     N.  32,  joToeAtDA^. 


io4  'oÁnuA  A0t)A5Áin  tií  TiAUAiUle. 

1   nibntnjm   1ÍlAií;e   SeAHAib   ir  -pAttA  t)0  bÁOAf\, 
50      A5   Aoibitt  'f  a^   •ojiAOicib   ÁiirA ; 

A  n-UAccA|\  ní   caicit),  ní    caiVLit)  a  tToeAttnArh ; 
*Oo  fUAnAf  iat>  ón  bp^l^eAn  -pÁitceAc. 

'OoriinAtt  cneArtjA  1110c   CacaiÍ  t)o  ^Áiúnn  lit), 

UunCAtt&C    fíon,   1f    CAOIfeAC    Á-óbpAc, 

55     *Oe  pón  An   5^eA11r)A  ^Á  -peACAt)  •00  nArhAi-o, 
T)o  bnonn  Tjorii-rA  nA  b]\ó^A  bpeÁ^úA. 

tlí't  ^aLan  nÁ  teigiriT),  cneigiTj  nÁ  tÁmceirc, 
Ciac  nÁ  feA-p^  nÁ  ^aÍa  be  fÁnAit), 
Ca]\c  nÁ  ^oncA,  nÁ  ocnAr  cnÁnbce, 
60     peAnnAiX)  nÁ  piAn  nÁ  *oiacai|a  bÁirbntn-o. 

"lonnnA  x>o  niceAt)   OrcAn  ^ac  beAnnA, 
1   ngbeoi-ocib  'f  1  ^corhnAc  nÁiiiAt)  ; 
5obb  niAC  TllónnA,  cén  rhói\  a  cÁit  pn, 
A  n-iAfAcc  bA  íinAn  mAtt  các  tei]\ 

65     A5  Cúní  "oo  bíot)A]A  ]\Áite, 

1r  Ag   CúcubAinn  llltnpceirhne  bA  cÁbAccAc, 

A5  1Tleit)b   CjAUAcnA  x>o  binvóAT)  bÁine, 

1f  Ag  TliAtt  5^únt)tib,  1f  A5   CoriAbb  CeÁnn&c. 

1   ^CbuAin   UAi]\b  ip  -oeAnb  gun  bÁ-oAn, 
70     A5  *Ounb<Mri5  t)o  bí  rú;gAc  rÁrcA; 

'S   "OÁ  n-1A"ÓAt)  A  n-1AbÍA  'f  a  birÁ-pcAb  Ain, 

*Oo  béA^fA-ó  ré  niuncAT)  ón  iomAit)  pn  rtÁn  teir. 

An  cí  "00  jiAit)  1-p  feAf  a  cÁite, 
bite  -oe  jniAncfbiocc  "piAnnA  "pÁibbe 
75     X>e  fAoicib   CAirit,  bA  -peAnbA,  -pÁitceAc, 
U115   •oorh-rA  nA  bjAÓ^A  b-peÁ^ÚA. 


49.  E.  15  reads  if  "oeAnlj  5«f\  'bÁ'OAn. 

55.  The  O'Donoghues  of  Glenflesk  :   see  Introduction,  and  also  "OÁncA 
SéAfr^ATÓ   tlí  'ÓoiincA'ÓA  An  jLeAnnA,  p.  27. 

56.  In  prose  the  phrase  is  t>o  "bnoTin  onm-j-A. 
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Long  were  they  in  the  fairy  mansion  of  Magh  Seanaibh, 
50     In  possession  of  Aoibhill,  and  of  ancient  magicians  ; 

They  wear  not  their  uppers  out,  nor  lose  their  appearance  ; 
I  got  them  from  the  hospitable  generous  man. 

Domhnall  the  polite,  the  son  of  Cathal,  I  say  to  you, 
A  true  hero,  a  fortunate  chieftain, 
55     Of  the  race  of  the  Glen,  who  bent  not  to  an  enemy  ; 
It  was  he  who  presented  me  with  the  beautiful  shoes. 

There  is  no  disease,  or  pain,  or  sore  affliction  they  do  not  cure; 
No  asthma,  or  frenzy,  or  falling  sickness  ; 
No  thirst,  or  starvation,  or  gnawing  hunger  ; 
60     No  tribulation,  or  torment,  or  evil  of  death-bondage. 

In  them  would  Oscar  rush  every  gap, 
In  battles,  and  fights  with  the  enemy  ; 
Goll  mac  Morna,  though  great  his  fame, 
Yearned  for  the  loan  of  them,  as  all  others  did. 

65     Curi  had  them  for  a  quarter, 

And  Cuchulainn  of  Muirthemhne,  who  was  valiant, 

And  Meadhbh  of  Cruachan,  who  used  to  achieve  victory, 

And  Niall  Glundubh,  and  Conall  Cearnach, 

In  sooth  they  were  on  the  plain  of  Clontarf, 
70     Dunlaing  had  them  there,  who  was  joyous  and  contented  ; 
If  he  had  tied  their  thongs  and  fastened  them  upon  him, 
He  would  have  brought  Murchadh  safe  with  him  from  that 
conflict. 

Conspicuous  is  the  fame  of  the  man  who  gave  them, 
A  chief  of  the  sun-bright  race  of  the  Fianna  of  Failbhe, 
75     Of  the  nobles  of  Cashel,  who  were  manly  and  hospitable  ; 
He  it  was  who  bestowed  on  me  those  splendid  shoes. 


58.  f&LALe-pÁnAi-ó  :  variants  are  feACAT)  le  (M.  lvii.),  ■pAicAiL'Le'Le(M  'xi.) 

61.  M.  lvii.,   111A  fAtiiAil  t>o  roceAc   ati    c-vnrge  a^  jac   beÁpriAin 

70.  "OunLAinj.       Dunlaing    O'Hartigan    came   late   to   the    battle    of 

Clontarf,  being  delayed  by  the  fairies.     He  came  to  meet  certain  death, 

and  foreknew  that  Murchadh  would  also  fall. 


io6  *oÁriUA  AcóASÁin  tn'  tiAÚAitte. 

Cé  cÁ  be  fe^tAt)  jtaoi   5A^A1^  A5  Áicpe&b, 
THop  irogtuim  uaca  cpuAf  nÁ  C|\Áit>ceAcc, 
Hí't  cinnceAéc  n-A  cjioit)e  nÁ  cÁim  aij\, 
80     Acc  "oúccAf  rriAic  a  feAn  a^  jrÁf  leij\ 

t-'e&n  pAtriiAtt  i|*  jtiaÍ  te  "oÁntie, 
"PeAn  c|\éiceAC  nÁn  cnéi^  a  cÁi|\t)e, 
"PeAN  b-ponntAc,  cAbAncAÓ,  cÁbACCAÓ, 
J."eAn  focAi]\  fuilc  riAc  joip^eAÓ  ^&ibce&c. 

85     Tlí  feAticAf  bpéige  a  ]xéit)e  50  hÁjvo  Ai]\ 
Occ  -|\í  T)éA5  "°eri  ppéiTii  ó  •ocÁimg 
"Do  bí  Ag  i\iA-|\At)  1   n-i<\CAib   £Áitbe 
Ó   CA-p  c^otui]"  50  T)onncA"6  "oeÁgc&c. 


An    CeAngAÍ. 

1*p  co§a  feoi-oe  mo  bnóg&  ir  ní  cofrii&it  niú  ptnnn 
90     1j*  cói|A  iAt)  Ap  nót>Aib  riA  n^Ojun-úp-líoj  ; 
'Póinpb  mo  bnón-fA  cé  *ooibb  "oubAÓ  pnn 
~5u}\  coJAb  "OArii-rA  be  *OorhnAÍl,  Ó  'Oonnc&'ÓA  bumn. 


83.  CÁbAócAc  ;   M.  lvii.,   -pÁtéglic. 

84.  N.  32  has  _feA|\  foc&jAAc. 

88.  M.  lvii.,  Ó  CajtaIIo]-.     E.  15,  ó  CeAf  cfoluif,  and  céAf  cp  N.  32. 
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Though  he  has  been  some  time  dwelling  with  the  English, 
He  learned  from  them  nor  churlishness,  nor  ill-humour  ; 
There  is  no  stinginess  in  his  heart,  nor  has  he  a  fault, 
•So     But  the  hereditary  goodness  of  his  ancestors  grows  with  him. 

A  generous  man,  hospitable  to  the  bards  ; 
A  virtuous  man,  who  has  not  abandoned  his  friends  ; 
A  bestower,  a  contributor,  a  man  of  worth  ; 
A'sober,  joyous  man,  who  is  not  querulous  or  cruel. 

85     It  is  not  spreading  abroad  a  lying  pedigree  of  him 

To  say  that  there  were  eighteen  kings  of  the  race  from  which 

he  sprang 
Ruling  in  the  lands  of  Failbhe, 
From  Cas  of  the  light  to  Donnchadh  the  good. 

THE    BINDING. 

My  shoes  are  choicest  jewels,  many  are  not  like  them ; 
90     They   are   an   ornament   on    roads    of    the   fresh-cut    blue 
stones  ; 
It  will  be  a  relief  to  my  sorrow,  sad  and  wretched  though 

I  am, 
That  Domhnall  O'Donoghue  has  chosen  soles  for  me. 


91.  In  E.  15  this  line  is  erased,  and  the  following  substituted  : 
"  ^oJAiL  j\ó-cui|\r e  beo-gonaf  ce<vo  -ooiLb  ■ouliAc  finn."  N.  32  and  C.  10 
have  copied  this  reading. 


io8  DAnuA  AOT)A5Áin  uí  KAtAiUte. 

XIX. 

PA01  LÁn  nA  tice  seo. 

"Paoi   bÁn  ha  bice  reo  cuncA  cá  ah  obb&piApc  p\eArh&-p, 
*Oo   cnÁit)  be  "obigcib  An  puifvionn  b&  iivimc  niArh  ceAnn  ; 
X)o  VpeÁnn-oe    niipe,  ip   j;ac    nt>ume    acá    aj     pubAn^ 

An  bÁf  t>A  pciobAf)  cÁ  utnbbeA-ó  A^ur  pce  bbiAt)Ain  Ann, 

5     Comxpb  50  torn  pÁc  foonn,  a  ^AipbbeAc  riión, 

An  mu]vpAine  p-Abb-pA,  *oo  rheAbnuij  ^An^Ait)  ir  50, 
Le  -obiíjcib  nA  n^^bb  cu^  fCAnnnAt)  An  faAnbA  ir  ccnn, 
'S    50    bpeiceAm    An    c-ahi     beit>    -pÁ'n    rAiiiAib    reo    a 
mAipeAnn  x>Á  pón, 

An  mAnb  ro  péAc,  mo  béAn,  nÁ|\  rniAccmj;  a  coib  ; 
10     1-p  niAing  "oo  énéig  1Y)ac  X)é  if  rriAn  peAt)Ain  nÁp  501b; 
A  riiA-pb  ní  héAcc,  '-p  An   mé'm  nÁn  riiAinb  ní  bocc; 
Acc  gun  niAnb  é  péin  nu|i  Aon   1-01  n  AnAtn  ip  copp. 

1p  iomt)A  mApb  X)0  rhAinto  An   rriAnb  -po  púc-rA,  a  bíog  í 
1p  niAin^  "oon  liiAnb  ro  riiAinpeA-ó  be  nún   a  cnoit)e; 
15     1llApb  "oo  niAipb  tiA  niAinb  'f  nÁn  lonnctng  fbije 
'S  ip  mAnb  é  An   mAjib  ro  1   nAchenon   -ptnjce  ríor. 


XIX. — This  poem,  with  many  variations,  is  generally  given  anony- 
mously in  the  MSS.  It  is  attributed  to  O'Rahilly  in  a^Maynooth  MS. 
x.  p.  93  (circa  1820),  where  it  is  said  to  refer  to  the  death  of  Dawson. 
In  the  Gaelic  Journal  for  July,  1893,  a  version  of  it  is  given  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Brady,  of  Ruan,  Co.  Clare,  from  a  MS.  in  his  possession.  In  this  copy  it 
is  stated  to  be  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  John  Cusack.  A  man  of  this  name 
was  High  Sheriff  for  Co.  Clare  in  1700.  In  23  L.  38  (dated  1756)  the  piece 
is  given  with  considerable  variations  as  "Epitaph  An  Uóircij."     It  seems 
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XIX. 

UNDERNEATH    THE    MIDDLE    OF    THIS    STONE. 

Underneath  the  middle  of  this  stone  is  laid  the  sleek  monster, 
Who  harassed  with  enactments  a  people  long  in  prosperity  ; 
Better  had  it  been  for  me,  and  for  all  who  suffer  hardships 

from  the  English, 
Had  death  snatched  him  away  more  than  a  score  of  years  ago. 

5     0  great,  strong  stone,  hold  tightly  beneath  thy  foot, 
The  false  tyrant  who  planned  deceit  and  falsehood, 
Who  brought  destruction  and  rout  on  Banba  by  English  laws, 
And  may  we  see  the  time  when  all  of  his  race  who  survive 
shall  lie  beneath  stones  like  thee. 

Lo  !  this  dead  man,  alas,  who  subdued  not  his  will ; 
10     Woe  to  him  who  abandoned  the  Son  of  God  and  did  not 
weep  like  Peter  ; 
His  death  is  no  loss,  and  those  whom  he  killed  not  are  the 

richer  for  it ; 
But  he,  for  one,  is  dead  as  regards  both  soul  and  body. 

Many  dead  did  he  do  to  death,  he  who  lies  in  death  beneath 

thee,  O  stone  ! 
Woe  to  the  dead  man  who  should  live  with  the  secrets  of 

his  heart ; 
15     A  dead  man  who  slew  the  dead,  and  changed  not  his  ways, 
And  this  dead  is  now  dead  sucked  down  into  Acheron. 


now  impossible  to  fix  either  the  author  or  the  subject  of  the  piece  with 
certainty.  If  it  be  taken  as  referring  to  James  Dawson  of  Aherlow,  whose 
will  was  proved  in  1737,  and  on  whom  Sean  Clarach  MacDonnell  (Poems, 
p.  51)  wrote  a  far  fiercer  elegy,  it  can  hardly  be  the  work  of  O'Rahilly. 
See  also  ArnpÁin  foiAr>Aif  tilic  xjeAjAAiiu,  p.  94. 

4.  ■oiAbAb  of  MS.  does  not  suit  metre  ;    a  milder  word  like   bÁf   suit3. 

6.  50,  sic.    Gaelic  Journal ;  ^501  j,  MS. 

15.   t)0  rhAij\b  nA  mAipb  :  cf.  aj  bpujAX)  n&  mA|\b,  VIII.   24. 


no  -oAnuA  ACóA^Áin  tn'  RAúAiLLe. 


XX. 

nonet  nA  bpeAR  tmntfmeAc. 

A5     -piubAÍ    •OAm    A|\    bntnjeAncA    nA    TDtiriiAn     món- 
■ocmiceALt 
"Oo  cuAxJinAn  'i^An  ngeinrpeAt)  cuaio  conAmn, 
X)o  bí  UuacaI  Ó  Tlmn  Ann,  ir  5uAnt)All  Ó  Cuinn  Ann, 
1r  fluAigce  -jreAn  TIluirhneAc  n-A  bfocAin  ; 
5     X)o  bí  ,o|At)At)A  Ajur  "onAoice  Ann,  riAirle  A^ur  írle 
1  n-A  n-uAme,  a  mbuiúe  A^tJf  a  ngonm  ; 
^T  5A11   ^uAinne    An   An  mbuit)in   úx>  AnuAf  acc  bntnc 

fíCOA, 

O   ctuAfAib  a  mAoite  50  corAib. 

'Oo  bí   Ó   tléiLt  Ann,  Ó   "OomnAitl,   Ó   ConcubAin   'r  a 
-pledgee 
10         111ac  CÁnnÚAij,   Ó   THójvóa  if  ÍTIac  C-piorhcAin  ; 

'Oo  bí  cigeAnnA  Uí]ie  6o^Ain  Ann,  Ó  t)|UAtn  ceAnc  nA 
Oóinriie  ; 
111ac  CAcÁm,  H1ac  Cótja,  Aguf  cuitleAt) ; 
U|\í  pcit)  cóipn,  nAoi  bpcro  veomnA, 
UníoÓA-o  ]\\  conómeAc  cAn  connA, 
15     Acc  ní  nAib  ní  Seoinre  Ann,  nÁ  émne  -óÁ  pój\-pAn, 

'VI-An  gcmbneAnn,  'n-An  jcorhAiji,  nó  'n-An  ^cumAnn.. 


XX. — This  interesting  song,  composed  to  a  beautiful  air,  has  come 
down  by  oral  tradition.  There  are  two  copies  of  it  in  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  ;  one  is  modern,  made  by  the  late  Nicholas  O'  Kearney.  He 
inserts  his  own  family  name,  in  line  12,  for  mac  Cotja,  of  the  older  copy. 
Some  of  those  allusions  in  the  poem  are  obscure,  but  it  appears  to  have 
reference  to  the  expected  rising  in  favour  of  the  Pretender,  soon  after  the- 
accession  of  George  I. 
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XX. 

THE   ASSEMBLY    OF    MUNSTERMEN. 

In  my  wanderings  among  the  fairy  mansions,  throughout 
Munster 
Went  I,  in  the  winter  that  has  just  passed  ; 
With  me  there  were  Tuathal  O'Rinn,  and  Guardall  O'Quinn, 
And  hosts  of  Munster  men  in  their  company  ; 
5     There    were    druids,    and   magicians,  the    noble,  and    the 
lowly, 
In    their    various    colours    of    green,    of  yellow,  and    of 
blue  ; 
Nor  did  the  band  wear  any  other  covering, 
Than    silken   garments  from  the  ears   of  their  head  to- 
their   feet. 

There  were  O'Neill,  and  O'Donnell,  and  O'Connor  with  his 
hosts, 
io         MacCarthy,  0' Moore,  and  MacCriomhthain, 

There  was  the  lord  of    Tyrone,  the  true  O'Brien  of  the 
Borumha, 
MacCahan,  MacCody,  and  many  besides ; 
There  were  three  score  festive  bands,  nine  score  apartments, 
And  thiice  ten  crowned  monarchs  from  over  the  main  ; 
15     But  King  George  was  not  there  nor  any  of  his  family, 

At  our  board,  or  present  with  us,  or  in  our  company. 


1.  Af\  =  "  amongst,  from  one  to  one;  "  the  order  perhaps  is  aj;  j-iubAl 
■OAin   aja  bjwnjeAncA,  t>o  cuA-óAtriA^  mópT>cimceALL  tia  mutriAn. 

3.  O'Curry  (MS.  Cat.  R.I. A.)  thinks  this  poem  has  reference  to  some 
political  movement  in  Munster,  in  which  the  Celtic  and  Anglo-Irish  families 
were  to  take  part. 


112  DÁttUA  A0T)A5Áin   Hi   tlAÚAltte. 

X)o  bí  OnúnAc  Loc  t,ém  Ann,  ir  bnúnAc  iia  heite  ; 

An  TMúic  ir  a  jAotcA-rAn  tnle  ; 
Dí  An  DúncAc,  'r  An  t/éireAc,  Ó  *Ou1í>-oa  ir  An    CéiceAc, 
20         'S  An  Cúnr ac  puAin  ^éilteA-ó  1  ^Cúi^e  UIatj. 
Ó  Lont)Ain  C15  -pméipie  cApcnúbAc  An  béit  -omb, 

1r  fuj  An  cobAc  bném  A]i  a  ptucAib, 
Cuin  fpiúnAt)  An  A|\  LAocnAib  Le  pú-oAn  if  te  pléA'pAib 

1p  cúijeA-p  níon  céA-pnAirii  t)Ája  bpuijimn. 

25      Ó  uniorcó  05  ceAnn  caic  a^  teiíjeAp  aja  An  ^CAtnpA 
Uní  liAUAncA  A^up  -peAm  Ain  mA]\  ctumnn  ; 
tlí    -|\Aib    bei^eAp    Ain    ^An    Arii^A^,    ^U|\    rcmn     onÚA 

ClATrlAine 

Tló  clAi-ópe  ^An  ceAnn  te  níj;  pilib. 
LeA-óbAnn  pé  ceAnn  caic  te  c^Ai-óe  A^ur  cní   teAnn  Ain, 
30         Lei  jeAp  Ain  ó  p^An^cAij;  ní  nu^  pom  ; 

^onuig  píot)bnAi-óe   Cnuic  SAtiinA    nío|\    x)íoiii&oin    "oom 

AiriAll/   "out 
Díonn  píoncA  Agup  bnAnt>A  aca   An  lom&t). 

U15  An  pÁpA  ir  An  ctéi|\  ci]\c  1  tÁCAip  An  éi]\li£, 
1  n-A  tÁirii  -óeir  bíonn  céi]\  A$ur  comneAl; 
35     U15  btÁc  A|\  nA  ^éA^Aib  ip  -o'fÁilcig  An  ppéin  §lAn 
llonh  jnÁpA  1Tlic  *Oé  vo  ceAcc  cujjAmn  ; 
U15    An     pÁnuibe     ^An     Aon     tocc,    cé    nÁit>ceA|\    teip 
bnéA^A, 
'II-a  LÁncuniAf  caoívi  jlAn  "OÁ  ionAt) ; 
UÁiúpi*ó  pé  An  cnéAt)A  cug  cáij\  Agup  béim  -oó, 
40         1p  ní  nÁitnm-pe  Annrut)  Aon  nut)  n-A  commb. 


19.  CéiuneAc,  O'K.  The  surname  Ó  Céicig  is,  however,  common, 
though  made  Keating  in  English. 

21.  rméii\le.  The  allusion  is  obscure.  The  individual  here  referred 
to  appears  to  be  the  "  Roibin  "  of  "  Eachtra  Chloinne  Thomáis,"  who  is 
called  "  Robin  an  tobac,"   and  an  "  ó^Lac  S<i.bl-oA." 

25  The  Owl  seems  to  represent  the  British  Navy  :  for  cAtnpA  the 
O'K.  MS.  has  cambjMii'o. 
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There  was  Brown  from  Lough  Lein,  and  Brown  from  Eile, 

The  Duke,  and  his  relatives  in  full  muster  ; 
There  was  De  Burgh,  De  Lacy,  O'Dowd,  and  Keating, 
20         And  De  Courcy  who   obtained    sway  in  the  province  of 
Ulster. 
From  London  comes  a  clown,  club-footed,  of  black  mouth, 

With  the  juice  of  foul  tobacco  on  his  cheeks, 
Who  dispersed  our  heroes,  with  powder  and  shot, 
Nor  did  five  of  our  band  escape. 

25     From  Bristol  there  came  an  Owl  to  relieve  the  camp, 
He  had  three  horns  and  a  tail,  as  I  hear  ; 
Doubtless  there  was  no  help  for  it,  till  there  sprang  upon 
them  a  wretch, 
Or  a  headless  vagabond,  belonging  to  King  Philip. 
He  smote  the  Owl,  with  a  trident  having  three  prongs, 
30         Nor  did  he  receive  any  aid  from  the  French  ; 

For  one  like  me  it  would  be  no  idle  journey  to  visit  the 
fairies  of  Cnoc  Samhna, 
They    are    wont    to    have  wines    and  brandy   in    great 
abundance. 

The  Pope  with  the  true  clergy  came  to  where  the  destruction 
was  wrought  ; 
In  his  right  hand  he  held  a  seal  (wax)  and  a  candle  ; 
35     The  boughs  burst  forth  into  blossom,  and  a  cloudless  heaven 
welcomes 
The  grace  of  the  Son  of  God  which  is  come  unto  us  ; 
Comes  the  wanderer  without  a  blemish — though  he  has  been 
calumniated — 
To  his  rightful  place  in  his  full  power  and  pure  beauty  ; 
He  will  submerge  the  band  who  reproached  and  insulted  him 
40         And  for  that  I  say  nothing  against  him. 


27.  teigeAf,  -pei-Dim,  A.  18. 

33-40.  The  triumph  of  the  Pretender  is  described,  and  the  calumnies 
regarding  his  parentage  scornfully  alluded  to. 
40.   Aon  nuo:  aoitojuto,  A.  1 8. 


ii4  -oÁnuA  <\o*óA5Áin  ní  RAÚAitte. 


XXI. 

A11  pie  AR  teAbAIT)  A  bA1S  A£  SCÍlíobAT)  5US 
A     CARA1T)     1AR    tTOtlt    1     n-eATDOUCAS    -QÓ     1 

5cúisib  Ánnúe. 

CAbAin    ní    joijipeA-o    50     ^cui]\ceA|i    me    1     gcjiuinn- 

corhnAwn, 
*OAn    ah    teAb^]\    -oÁ    n^oinmn    nío]\    í;oij\i-oe    aii     ní-ó 

T)A1TI-rA, 

An  j;cot>nAc  uite,  ^lAccumAfAc  fit  eo^Ain, 

1r  cotlcA  a  cmrle  Agtif  -o'lmcig  a  bníj  a]\  ^eocAb. 

5     *Oo  tonnónic  m'mcmn,  -o'nncig  mo  ppíoriróótcAf, 
Poll  1111  ioriACA]\,  bionnAnnAib  cnim  -onolAinn, 
An  b^onn,  An  broicm,  A|\  mongA  'r  An  m í on 601115^1  n, 
1  n^eAll  te  pmgmn  A5  puinmn  ó  cníc  T)óben. 

*Oo  bobAn  An  cSionAmn,  An  t/ire,  i^ati  Laoi  ceolriiAn, 
10      AbAinn  An  bioj\n&  -óuib,  bjnce  A^ur  biujp-o,  bóinne, 
Com  Loc  "Oin^  'n-A  nunoe,  Ajur  Uumn  Ucnme, 
O  lom  An  cui|\eACA  cluice  A]\  ah  níj  conómeAc. 


XXI. — A  painful  interest  attaches  to  this  poem.  The  author  had  been 
reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  his  lands  and  cattle  and  even  his  house  had 
apparently  been  seized  for  rent-charge  or  some  such  debt.  He  lay  on 
his  bed  of  death  and  thence  despatched  this  epistle  to  a  friend.  Every 
line  of  it  breathes  the  spirit  of  unwonted  passion.  There  is  a  copy  of  the 
poem  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  and  another  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  style  is  abrupt  and  many  of  the  allusions  are  obscure.  The  full  title 
of  the  poem  as  given  in  text  is  found  only  in  the  British  Museum  and  the 
copy  in  the  Gaelic  League  Library  (dated  177S). 

2.  -OAn  ah  LeAOAp,  lit.  "by  the  book,"  i.e.,  the  Bible;  a  common 
mode  of  strong  assertion. 

3.  6um&|'AC,  curtiArAij;,  M.  16. 

4.  An  cuirLe  is  a  variant,  M.  16. 

7.  mion  conigAin.  M.  16  has  mion-coiiijAf  here,  but  text  is  more  in 
harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  line. 
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XXI. 

THE  POET  ON  HIS  DEATH-BED  WRITING  TO  HIS 
FRIEND,  HAVING  FROM  CERTAIN  CAUSES 
FALLEN  INTO  DESPONDENCY. 

I  will  not  cry  for  help,  till  I  am  put  into  a  narrow  coffin, 
And  I  swear,  if  I  were  to  cry,  it  would  be  no  nearer  to  me, 
Our  whole  support,  the  strong-handed  one  of   the  race  of 

Eoghan — 
His  strength  is  undermined,  and  his  vigour  gone  to  decay. 

5     My  brain  trembles  as  a  wave,  my  chief  hope  is  gone  ; 

My  entrails  are  pierced  through,  venomous  darts  penetrate 

my  heart ; 
Our  land,  our  shelter,  our  woods,  our  fair  neighbourhood, 
In  pledge  for  a  penny  to  a  band  from  the  land  of  Dover  ! 

The  Shannon,  the  Liffey,  and  the  tuneful  Lee  are  become 

discordant, 
io     The  stream  of  the  black  water,  of  Brick,  of  the  Bride,  and 

the  Boyne, 
The  waist  of  Lough  Derg  and  Tonn  Toime  are  turned  red 
Since  the  knave  completely  won  the  game  from  the  crowned 

king. 


8.  Unfortunately  we  are  ignorant  of  the  precise  transaction  he  refers 
to;   pitigitin,  a  "  penny,"  hence,  a  "  trifle." 

g.  ■oo  bot)Ar>,  was  discordant  like  a  bell  out  of  tune. 

io.  Orojit)  may  be  taken  as  poet.  gen.  after  AbAinn,  or  bómne  poet, 
nom.     The  former  seems  preferable.     B.  reads  buppA--óuib.     M.  i6,  boppAib. 

ii.  B.,    cojAtn  ;    M.  16,  com. 

12.  bom  ;  toIo™  fé  A"  Cltnóe  =  "  he  won  the  game  even  to  bare- 
ness," i.e.,  completely.  cuipeacA  =  "  Knave  "  at  cards  in  spoken  lan- 
guage. O'R.  has  ctnj\eAc.  The  Knave  and  King  are  William  III.  and 
James  II.,  respectively  :  cf.  Rape  of  the  Lock  : — 

'•The   Knave  of  Diamonds  tries  his  wily  arts, 
And  wins,  oh  shameful  chance,  the  Queen  of  Hearts." 


n6  -oÁtiCA  AO-óA^Áin  ní  RAÚAiiXe. 

11lo  ^Laiii  \y  mime  \y  ptim-'pe  r ín"óeo]\A; 
1r  CTiom  mo  cubAipc,  'r  tp  •ouine  me  An  míocomcnom  ; 
15     y°1in  "í  ci^eAnn  im  ^oine  ir  me  a^  caoi  An  bóic}ub, 
Acc  pogA'p  nA  muice  hac  ^omceAn  be  rAi^eA'oóiNeAcr;. 

5ol1  riA  Unine,  nA  CiLLe,  A^ur  C|\íce  Go^AnAcc, 
T)o  Lom  a  $oiLe  Le  lunneArbAU)  A|\  -oít  có]\a, 
An  -peAbAC  '5  a  brtnLit)  -pin  tube  iy  a  £CÍoj*óipeAÓc, 
20     "PAbA|\  ni  cu^Ann  "oon  •oinne,  cé  ^Aot  "oó-fAn. 

^Á'n  "ocnotntor  T)'imci5  An  cmeAb  via  fiioj  mójvÓA, 

UneAbAnn  óm  tnreAnnAib  tnrce  50  rcímjtónAc, 

1r  LonmiiAn  ctuniT)  mo  fntncib-re  ^oinreo^A, 

'S  An  AbAinn  vo  fibeAj*  ó  Unvnpibb  50  cAom-6ocAitb. 

25     ScA-opATD-rA  peArcA,  ^y  ^An  ■own  óa^  5  An  niAitt, 
Ó  c|\eAfcnAt)  -oneA^Ain  LeAriiAn,  Lém,  ir  Laoi  ; 
1lACAT)-rA  A  VlAlcle  reApX  nA  Íaoc   "oon  cibt, 
Ha  ptACA  frÁ  nAib  mo  feAn  noim  óa^  00  Cpiorc. 


15.  bóicpib;   a|\  bóié|\e,  G.  L. 

16.  The  reference  is  to  the  sound  of  Tore  Waterfall.  Tore  (=rauc), 
is  the  hog  that  cannot  be  wounded  by  dart-throwing.  noc  goinceAp, 
B.  Mus. 

17.  Sobl ;  B.  and  M.  16,  R.I.  A.  have  $Abb.  The  words  are  pro- 
nounced alike.     £obb  is  used   often   like   Or-cAjv  etc.,  for  a  hero. 

18.  "oíc  có]\ac,  G.  L. 

17-20.  This  stanza  is  obscure.  It  seems  simplest  to  take  Jolb  and 
r-e&b&c  as  referring  to  the  former  and  the  then  owners  of  the  lands 
mentioned,  respectively,  and  ah  -ouine  as  referring  to  the  poet.  Who 
the  5olb  was  is  not  clear.  B.  and  G.L.  have  eog&nAcc,  as  in  text,  for 
eogAm  of  the  R.I. A.  copy,  and  we  know  that  the  poet  often  spoke  of 
Eoghanacht  O'Donoghue  simply  as  the  Eoghanacht ;  cf.  XIII.  33  ;  hence, 
not  improbably,  reference  is  to  Lord  Kenmare,  whom  he  had  already 
attacked  (VIII.)  11a  llmne  :  Reen  is  a  townland  close  to  Killarney. 
■gAol  =  5AOib  (with  broad  I). 
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Frequent  is  my  moan  and  I  am  ever  shedding  tears, 
Heavy  is  my  woe,  and  a  man  am  I  under  injustice, 
15     No  tune  comes  near  me,  as  I  weep  on  roads, 

But  the  squeal  of  the  hog  which  cannot  be  wounded  by 
dart-throwing. 

The  hero  of   the   Rinn,  of   Kill,  and   of   the   land    of   the 

Eoghanacht — 
Wasted  is  his  strength  by  want  and  injustice  ! 
The  hawk  who  possesses  all  these  and  their  rentals — 
20     Does  not  give  favour  to  the  man,  though  he  be  his  kinsman. 

Because  of  the  great  ruin  that  has  overtaken  the  race  of  the 

proud  kings, 
Waters  plough   their   way   from   my   temples   with   heavy 

sound  ! 
Vigorously  do  my  fountains  give  forth  streams 
Into  the  river  which  flows  from  Truipeall  to  fair  Youghal ! 

25     I  will  cease  now  ;  death  is  nigh  unto  me  without  delay  ; 

Since  the  warriors  of  the  Laune,  of  Lein,  and  of  the  Lee  have 

been  laid  low, 
I  will  follow  the  beloved  among  heroes  to  the  grave, 
Those  princes  under  whom  were  my  ancestors  before  the 
death  of  Christ. 


20.  -p^bAp,  MSS. -pojAp.  Pronunciation  is  identical.  B.  reads  cijeAnn  ; 
the  sense  is  much  the  same  ;  "  favour  does  not  come  (from  him)  to  the 
man,"  =  "  he  does  not  give  favour  to  the  man." 

21.  M.  16  reads  Cfvé'n  •ocpotn-Loc. 

22.  B.   and  G.  L.  read  50  ríoj\-jLóf\Ac. 

23.  His  tears  augment  the  river  beside  which  he  is  living.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  take  this  line  =  "While  I  shed  a  stream  from  Truipill  to  fair  Youghal." 

24.  Truipeall  is  the  name  of  a  hill  near  the  source  of  the  Blackwater, 
which  is  of  course  the  river  described  as  flowing  from  Truipeall  to  Youghal. 
There  is  another  hill  called  Truipeall  to  the  east  of  Mangerton. 

25-28.  This  stanza — the  last  the  poet  penned — seems  to  dispose  of 
Edward  O'Reilly's  statement  that  the  poet  was  of  the  Cavan  O'Reillys. 
See  Introduction. 

27.  UAc-pAT)  tia  b-jTAij  Le  reA-pc,  MSS. 


n8         x)áwca  A0t)A5Áin  tii  ítAtAiLLe. 

XXII. 
mAiibnA  'óiAftrnA'OA  tií  LAOSAme  riA  citLineAc. 

CnéAt)  An  ríobnA  mme  j'eo  aj\  pó-obA, 

*Oo    bei|\    ATI    C-1AnCAn    "OIACnAC     "OeonAC  ? 

é-A^  uné  |Mci-o  nA  connA  50  glónAc, 

1-p  cu^   An   TllutiiAin   1   jcurriAib  50  bnónAÓ  ? 

5     UÁ  rcénii  riA  bpÍAiéeAf  A-p  lA-pAt>  niAn  bócn&nn  ; 
p-pAoc  riA  -pAinn^e  a^  cAipmnc  be  peofTAinn  ; 
61  n   1   jjcneACAib  be  h&trpAiúe  ati   corhn&ic  ; 

C]\é&CCA    ATI     CAlblTÍI     Ag    fneA^AipC    'f    A  5    ITÓgAltTC. 
RéAbATO    rCATTIAlbb,    Tf    rCAipTTJ    be    ^ÓfHACZ 

10      Caotaa  t:]\ati,a  -oá  ^CAiceATti   An  bóicnib  ; 

5éim   nA  SceAb^  50   CeAbbAifo  An  coiriclor, 
1   ntDéTx)  An   ttiAinb  mAn  TiieA-pAii)  bucc  eobuip 

5tiA"ó  nA  nt»úibe,  ir  cúir  a  jcoiti^aic, 
'OiAnmAi'o  -pionn  rAn  thn,  ttiac  "OoThnAitt : 
15     CAnbúncAib,  c\\ú  tia  mónpbAic, 
'PeAnA-cú  nÁn  rmúm  beit  yobcA. 

XXII. — The  subject  of  this,  perhaps  the  finest  of  all  the  elegies,  was 
Diarmuid  O'Leary  of  Killeen,  near  Killarney,  who  died  in  1696  according 
to  one  MS.  copy  of  the  elegy.  He  is  said  to  have  fought  under  King 
James,  and  is  popularly  known  as  Captain  O'Leary.  There  is  a  Leary, 
but  the  Christian  name  is  not  given,  mentioned  as  a  Lieutenant  in  Boiselau's 
regiment  of  Infantry,  in  King  James's  Army,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  is 
the  same  person. 

The  country  of  the  O'Learys,  called  Iveleary,  is  wild  and  mountainous, 
and  extends  from  Macroom  to  Inchigeelagh.  The  chief  residence  of  the 
O'Learys  was  Caislean  Charra  na  Curra,  which  is  built  on  a  somewhat 
elevated  rock  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Lee,  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  pre- 
sent village  of  Inchigeelagh.  The  ruins  are  in  a  good  state  of  preservation 
and  command  an  extensive  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Lee  and  the  mountains 
of  Iveleary. 

The  O'Learys  had  for  centuries  been  followers  of  the  MacCarthys  of 
Carbery,  and  the  castles  described  were  within  easy  reach  of  Dunmanway 
and  Tochar.  Marriages  between  the  O'Learys  and  the  Gleann  an  Chroim 
MacCarthys  were  very  frequent. 

That  the  O'Learys  were  a  favourite  family  with  our  author  is  manifest 
from  this  and  from  some  of  his  other  elegies.  Indeed  he  tells  us  (XXXV.) 
that  his  ancestors  lived  for  a  time  in  Iveleary. 
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XXII. 

ELEGY  ON  DIARMAID  O'LEARY  OF  KILLEEN. 

What  venomous  enchantment  is  this  on  Fodla, 
Which  makes  the  West  sad  and  tearful  ? 
A  death,   because  of  which  the  waves  run  noisily, 
And  which  has  left  Munster  doleful  in  grief  ? 

5     The  face  of  heaven  blazes  like  a  torch, 
The  sea  in  anger  struggles  with  the  shore  ; 
The  birds  are  trembling  in  terror  of  the  fray  ; 
The  caverns  of  the  earth  reply  and  give  warning. 

Clouds  burst  asunder  and  violently  disperse  ; 
10     Fiery  bolts  in  quick  succession  are  poured  on  the  roads  ; 
The  roar  of  the  Skelligs  is  heard  at  Kells, 
Lamenting  the  dead,  as  the  learned  suppose. 

There  is  war  among  the  elements,  and  the  cause  of  their 

strife  is 
That  Diarmaid  the  fair,  son  of  Domhnall,  is  in  the  grave. 
15     A  carbuncle,  the  heart's  blood  of  great  chiefs, 
A  hero  who  did  not  dream  of  being  dispirited. 

The  MS.  23  L.  37  in  the  R.I. A.  has  been  made  the  basis  of  the  text 
here.  It  was  written  by  John  Stack  in  1706-7,  and  is  the  oldest  copy  of 
the  elegy  extant. 

The  greater  part  of  this  poem  has  come  down  by  oral  tradition. 

In  the  list  of  certificates  of  persons  ordered  to  transplant  from  Kerry, 
in  1653,  we  find  the  insertion  "  Arthur  Leary  of  Killeen,  gent.,"  who  may 
have  been  grandfather  or  uncle  to  the  subject  of  this  elegy.  But  there  is 
no  record  of  the  transplantation.  In  L.  37  in  R.I. A.  this  poem  is  headed  : 
An  bÁr  "oiAnrnA-OA  rriAc  Ainc  Hi  bAogAine. 

I.  B.  reads  rioT>bnoj;  ritireAn. 

3-4.  These  lines  may  be  regarded  as  an  answer  to  1-2,  or  as  putting 
the  same  question  in  another  way.     The  latter  view  is  preferable. 

4.  L.  37  reads  Cuj  ha  -oúiLe  cub  be  ^concur,  "  The  elements  turned 
from  hte  right  track." 

7-8.  Both  King's  Inns  and  B.  have  :  x>e  -oeAfcAib  An  coninAic  and 
as  rci\eAT>Ai5  'r  aj  Fó5Ainc- 

II.  L.  37,  An  jcorhcbof  ;  K.  Inns,  ir  cotficbor. 
14.  L.  37  reads  riiic  ■OoriinAibl. 

16.  Another  reading  is  beic  cóinreAc  (E.  16). 


i2o  'oÁnuA  AoxuvsÁin  in'  nAtAiXXe. 

Lí   'n-A  leACAin,  cné  fAiiiAlcAn  nó-pluib 
1  ^coimeA-pcA-p  caía  le  fneAccA    n-A  Lót>Aib  ; 
IncleAéc  creAbAic  1   n-Ai^ne  ah   Leo^Ain 
20      Ó  ctnnn   a  bACAir  50  f  acaiIx  a  bjióige. 

^níob   1   -ouneA-pAib,   f  A01   caIhia  é'pó'ÓA  ; 
"Píociíian   neA-pciiiA-p  1   ^CAÚAib   'y  1   ^corhlAmn  ; 
TIío5*óa  -peA-p-DA  1  ^CAipnipc  '-p  1  nt^ieoi-ótib  ; 
TlAiiÍToeAc  fneA^A-pcAC  -peAfAtriAc  pójAf&c. 

25     íLí-Iaoc  cojai-ó  rriAn  50^A^  n1AC  ^ó|uia  ; 
Pnnii-géA^  yoLin-p  b&  jdojxa  -óÁ  coiiipogu'p; 
5Aifci-óeAc  tia  bfA-ofcníob  i  5C011Í1  jLeic  ; 
^LeAcimie  aju^  CAitrin"leAT>  j?óijtnific. 

Oc  mo  ciac,  mo  piAn,  mo  -óeo-]\A  ! 
30      06  "oiac^ac  cu,  a  'ÓiA^mAit)  line  'ÓoriniMll  ! 

1ll0    •pCIACCU^AT)    1    nt>1ACA1-p,    mo    teo^Ati, 

11lo    cjAAnn  bAgAi-p,   mo  caca  'f  mo    lócnAnn  ! 

Dt\ÁtA111    fAO-p    tlí     néltb    11A    JCÓl^eAT), 

"Uí   bpiAHi   A-pAt),  Hi   CeAltAig  if  I1í   *ÓorhnAiUl, 
35     111ac   Con    111a-|\a  *oo   -pA"OAt>   iia  peÓTOe, 
Ir   céite   cneAfCA  ha  CAinnge  -peoltA. 

bnÁÚAin  5i\Át)Ac  ITI1C  CÁnncAig  1Ílóij\  cu, 
1r  CÁ-p]\úAi5  riA   OtÁ-pnAnn    nÁn  b'^obcA, 
CÁ]\nÉAit;   HlAin^e  liiín   iiieACAHCA  iíióitoa, 
40     1r  CÁ-pncAi^  6a1Aa   Cum  tDAinb  riA  j;cóii"|\eAc. 

b"|\ÁCA1]\    5A1]MT)     flíog    ^CAIj'.bneAC    JCÓfCAC, 

I1í   TlAogAllAij;   ó    0]\éipie  nÁp  leonAt), 
1Í1ic  Aitlín   HA  b^A-ofcniob,  1T1ic  'OoiiiriAiit, 
1Í1ic  1léiUt,   line    Lém,   ip  line  LeoiiiAin. 

18.  B.  reads  Kah  -oic  1  gcAipmriC  1e  f.  ha  Lo-oAit). 

21.  Editor's  MS.  reads :  A  gníoiri  1  ■oc|\eA|"Ai'b  da  caItha  cnó-óA,  "His 
action  in  battle  was  bold  and  valiant." 

22.  L.  37  reads:  nA  log  -ociuri.     lb  JoTSaIX,  metrical  for  jott. 
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There  was  a  hue  on  his  cheek,  which  may  be  compared  with 

the  rose 
Contending  in  strife  with  the  driven  snow  ; 
The  acuteness  of  the  hawk  and  the  courage  of  the  lion, 
20     From  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  shoe. 

A  griffin  in  fight,  a  noble,  brave  and  valiant  ; 
Fierce  and  strong  in  strife  and  conflict, 
Princely,  impetuous  in  combat  and  struggle  ; 
Hostile,  responsive,  enduring,  forceful. 

25     A  princely  battle-warrior,  like  Goll  mac  Morna  ; 
A  guiding  chief-branch,  the  stay  of  his  kinsfolk  ; 
A  hero  of  wide  strokes  in  battle ; 
A  fighter,  and  soldier  of  great  might. 

Ah,  my  grief,  my  pain,  my  tears  ! 
30     My  bitter  distress  thy  loss,  Diarmaid,  son  of  Domhnall ! 
My  sheltering  champion  in  trouble,  my  hero, 
My  threatening  staff,  my  prop,  my  torch  ! 

Noble  kinsman  of  0  Neill  of  the  provinces, 
Of  0  Brien  of  Ara,  of  O  Ceallaigh  and  of  O  Domhnaill, 
35     Of  Mac  Con  Mara  who  bestowed  jewels, 
And  of  the  mild  spouse  of  trim  Carrick. 

The  loving  kinsman  of  Mac  Carrthaigh  Mor  wert  thou. 
And  of  Mac  Carrthaigh  of  Blarney,  the  strong, 
Of  Mac  Carrthaigh  of  the  Maine,  the  gentle,  the  stout,  the 
majestic, 
40     And  of  Mac  Carrthaigh  of  Kanturk  of  the  feasts. 

The  near  kinsman  of  the  king  of  the  Carberies  by  the  sea, 
Of  O  Reilley  of  Breifne,  the  unscathed, 
Of  Mac  Aillin  of  the  far-extending  raids,  of  Mac  Domhnaill, 
Of  Mac  Neill,  of  Mac  Lein,  and  of  Mac  Leomhain. 


27.  1  jcoitri  jleic  :   B.  reads  -oo  com-cur*. 

30.  Oc  T)iAcpAc  :  E.  16  reads  tno  -oiAn-ciAeAc. 

33.  Saoj\,  vel  c|\eAti  (K.  Inns). 


i22         -oÁnuA  Aox)A5Áin  tií  riAtAilXe. 

45     11  i   CeAbbACÁm  nA  n-eAC  mbÁn  bA  cneopAC, 
11Í  RtiAinc  'oo  b'uA-p&L  be  -oeoiunoib, 
tlí   Caoitti   CaIIa  *Ónunn   UAinb  ati  có-|\]\Airh, 
11  í   SeAcnurAií;  'r  11  í   CeA]\]\bAibb  cnót>A. 

OnÁÚAip  foincibb  Sbiocc  6ocAit>  riA  mó|\cAc, 
50     1f  cSteAÓCA   Cai*p  nA  ^cpeAÓ  c&)i    bócnA, 
SbeAccA  pibib  x>o  b'unrA  cun  ^beo  cu|\, 
1r  CÍAnnA  íiúit>]u  cbúm&ib  bmn  ceobrhAi]\. 

1a-|\Ía  SeATiAToe,  An   "OAin^in,    'r   An   UócAin, 
'OO  bí   1  ^cA-pA-OAj"  ceAn^Aibce  -óoc  reobímt ; 
55     lA-pÍA  cníoc  T)ún    Ouióe  'r  a  póinftiocc, 
'S  An   dAnÍA  ponn  ^bic   CúnrAÓ   epooA. 

111ac  pin§in  111a|ia  aii   6m    CeAnAinn  An  beo^An  ; 
0   *OonncAt>A  Utnnc  ir  1luir  ha  mónjrbAic; 
O  *OonncAt)A  An  5^eAÍ1r,A  ^a  tiieACAncA  1  ^comÍAinn 
óo     1]'  rbiocc   Cém  -oo  cAiceAt)  a  riiAiceAr  be  rbóigcib. 

DpÁCAin  Cúni   An    cú   g|\oi"óe  beo^Ain  ; 

t)nÁcAin  OrcAin,  ir  Cuijnbb  ha  mó]\cAú; 

OnÁcAin  Con&ibb  ó  ponnA-bnoj   Dómne  ; 

"bnÁcAin  cumAinn   CúcubAmn  ir  (^o^Ain. 

65      Ojaácain  Ainc  nA  ^cpeAc  'oo  óorhcun, 

^]-  Cumn  t)o  b'AÚAin  "o'A]\c  iia  conómneAC, 

Co-pmAic  niAc   rmc   Ai^c,   An   beo^An, 

1p   CAinbne  fCAip   rAn    cpeA-p  nA  cneomce. 

D|\ÁtAin   "PeAn^tnr   CAbmA   cnóÓA, 
70     T)o   ctnn  AtbA  1   ^ceAn^Ab  be  pó-obA ; 
bnÁcAin  tléibb  nÁn  í;éibb  -o'An   n-ónt)Aib, 

ÍIÁ    A    TT1AC    LA05A1|\e,    Cé    ^U|\     CÓ1]A    X)Ó. 


47.  An  cónnAiiTi,  thus   L.  37.     Another  reading  gives  :    tia   mój\cneAC 
(E.  16).  " 

61.   Ed.  MS.,  etc.,  read  úncj\oir>i§  leoniAii-OA. 
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45     Of  0  Ceallachain  of  the  white  steeds,  the  helpful, 
Of  O  Ruairc  who  behaved  nobly  to  strangers. 
Of  0  Caoimh  of  Ealla,  of  Dromtairbh  of  the  guard 
Of  O  Seachnusaigh,  of  0  Cearrbhaill  the  brave. 

The  stout  kinsman  of  the  race  of  Eochaidh  of  the  great 
battles, 
50     And  of  the  race  of  Cas  of  the  spoils  beyond  the  sea, 
Of  the  race  of  Pilib,  a  prop  during  fight, 
And  of  Clanna  Ruidhri  the  illustrious,  the  musical. 

The  lords  of  Seanaid,  of  Daingean,  and  of  Tochar, 
Were  in  friendship  bound  to  thy  life-blood ; 
55     The  earl  of  the  lands  of  Dun  Buidhe  and  his  descendants, 
And  the  fair,  skilful,  valiant  Earl  De  Courcey. 

Mac  Finghin  Mara  of  Ean  Ceanann,  the  warrior  ; 
0  Donnchadha  of  Tore,  and  of  Ross  of  the  great  chieftains  ; 
0  Donnchadha  of  the  Glen,  stout  in  strife  ; 
60     And  the  race  of  Cian  who  lavished  his  wealth  on  hosts. 

Kinsman  of  Curi,  the  stout,  valiant  warrior  ; 
Kinsman  of  Oscar  and  of  Cuireall  of  the  great  conflicts  ; 
Kinsman  of  Conall  from  the  fair  mansion  of  the  Boinn  ; 
The  beloved  kinsman  of  Cuchulainn  and  of  Eoghan. 

65     Kinsman  of  Art  who  went  on  forays, 

And  of  Conn  who  was  father  to  Art  the  crowned ; 
And  of  Cormac  grandson  of  Art  the  warrior, 
And  of  Cairbre  who  routed  heroes  in  battle. 

Kinsman  of  Feargus,  the  strong,  the  valiant, 
70     Who  brought  Alba  into  union  with  Fodhla  ; 

Kinsman  of  Niall  who  did  not  submit  to  our  clergy, 

Nor  did  his  son  Laoghaire,  though  he  should  have  done  so. 


64.  L.  37  has  bpÁCAij\  bmne. 

67.  Ainc  ón  ^cnóinpg,   B. 

71.  King's  Inns,  etc.,  read  -o'Ap  nó-Ail 


i24  T)ÁnuA  Aot)A5Áin  uí  ttAÚAitte. 

"Oo   niotiipAmn   im    ÍAoittb  50   teon  -óuic, 
Acc  a  f  ioppor  a$  i" Aoictb  An  eotmr 
75     5l11*  c-píoc-fA  -oo  fíotnmj;  ^ac  rno-p-ptnt 
Saii   níoJAÓc   ro   -oe  p|\írhfleAccAib   Scóca 

An   tine   ntjéib,    cperi   jetntr  jmi   •0pe01bced.cc, 
Ó   íc  niAc  bite  50  nu5<vó  cu   a  *ÓormiAiLt, 
te  ^Aoir  "oo   nu^ATDAn  unnMin   nA   copómneAÓ 
80     Ó  pnítiifiiocc  Oilitt,  Ctnnn,   CoiiAipe,  ir  CogAin. 

Le   jníoriiAncA    luccriiAnA    a   cinu")   'r   a  coriiyo^uir 
UniocAT»    nigce   x>o    cutceAOA}\   coriildc, 
1TlAn  fCjvío'bA'p  An  -pLe  ir  tucc  cuigponcA  An  eotinr, 
SAn  ^cníc  x)Á  njjoijtceAft  111a§  Hlucnuiriie  yóy  xn. 

85     Laoci\a  Conti6.cc,    ir  Híat)   bA  c-póÓA, 

1f   nÍ05|\A  ITIuriiAn   bA  cupACA   1   ^corhldinn, 

1r  cpíoc-rA  rntnbmeAÓ  a  ^cutrte  'r  a  mófvó&cc, 

1r  111 í-p  T)o  jvurAif  CAn  ioniA"o  "oá  n-ó^Atb. 

1    Iáitiac  tío^,   1   nmnce,   1  rcoirhjvic, 
90     1   niAncAi^eAcc  11A  n-eAc  nrpoi'óe  nÁn  b'pótúA ; 
A5  có^bÁit  ■pÁtnne  ah  nÁir  An  bóicnib, 
'S  a^  cAiceAiii  ja  rA  cpeA-p  be  -jróinneAnc  ; 

1    n-UAifbe,   1   mbnAbACC,    'r  1   mbeobAcc ; 
1   ^ctú   'r  1  ^cétbb,   'y  1   n-éipeAÓc  cónrA  ; 
95     1   n-eA5nd.n1   1   rcAipeAt)   '-p  1   n-eotur; 
1   •oceAn^cAib  1  ÍAbA-pcAib  'r  1   nórAtb. 

DAibe  tlí   Scu|\<mj  ní   rcuineAtm  "OÁ  -oeopAib  ; 
An    C1UU11   'n-A  nibiob   comrrnbe   a^   -ptóigcib  ; 
UÁ  A11  X)iAnAc  a^  T)iAn5oL  j;<yn  nó-por  ; 
100   'S  An   ScAfpcíti  ní   rAittijceAC  pó^nAr. 

73.  This  line  assumes  various  forms  in  MSS.  B.  reads  00  pioiTipAinn-^e 
t/AOice  50  Leó]\  tuhc  ;  L.  24,  1m  LAoicib  •oo  rúoihpAinn  50  ieo)\  •óuic. 
N.  13,  which  was  written  by  Amo]\iAf  111ac  Cj\uicin,  reads-'  1m  Laoicio  •oo 
]xpiob]:Aiiiii. 
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I  would  recount  a  good  deal  for  thee  in  my  lays, 
But  that  the  learned  sages  know  well 
75     That  through  thee  has  descended  every  noble  blood 

In  this  kingdom  of  the  chief  families  sprung  from  Scota. 

The  line  of  kings,  through  whom  without  taint  thou  art 

descended 
From  Ith,  son  of  Bile,  till  thou  wert  born,  0  Domhnall, 
By  wisdom  has  won  kingly  homage 
80     From  the  main  descendants  of  Oilill,   Conn,   Conaire  and 

Eoghan. 

By  the  many  deeds  of  his  race  and  kinsmen 

There  fell  in  death  thirty  kings 

x\s  the  poet  and  the  learned  write, 

At  the  place  which  is  still  called  Magh  Muchruimhe. 

85     The  heroes  of  Connacht  and  of  Ulster,  who  were  valiant, 
And  Munster's  kings,  who  were  strong  in  conflict, 
In  thee  were  united  their  blood  and  their  greatness, 
And  thou  hast  gained  superiority  over  many  of  their  youths , 

In  stone-casting,  in  dancing,  in  running, 
90     In  riding  strong  spirited  horses  ; 
In  lifting  the  race-ring  on  roads, 
And  in  throwing  javelins  in  battle,  with  great  power  ; 

In  nobility,  in  virtue,  and  in  vigour  ; 
In  fame,  in  wisdom,  and  in  worth  ; 
95     In  prudence,  in  generosity,  and  in  knowledge  ; 

In  knowledge  of  languages,  in  speech,  and  in  manners. 

Baile  Ui  Scuraigh  does  not  cease  from  tears  ; 
Nor  Cillin  where  hosts  were  kept  billeted  ; 
The  Dianach  is  bitterly  weeping  without  cessation  ; 
100  And  Scairtin  forgets  not  to  make  proclamation. 

80.  In  some  minor  MSS.  this  line  is  om.,  and  the  following  line  appears 
after  line  76  :  ó  n-A-p.  cuipeA'ó  'n-A  gcoimnb  Le  -pop-pA. 

83.   E.  16  reads  Luce  c|\uinrnjce. 

98.  CoinniTóe  :  L.  37  has  cuinní.  lb.  plóijcib  :  B.  reads  ■oeopvAib, 
probably  for  ■oeop.A-oAib,    '  wanderers.' 

100.  pój;pA]-  :   a  variant  is  pój;Aip>c  (O'Curry  MS.,  Maynooth). 


126  T)ÁnUA   A0T)A5Áin    111    RAÚAILLe. 

UÁ   "Opom   *Ouúai5  ^An   upf&  n&  nó-plAic, 
1r  Acat)   Laoi  50  rcíorrhA]\  bnónAc ; 
Croc  nA  CAin^e  1  ^cneACAib  be  bneoiúceAcc, 
1-p  11ÁÚ  5A1fcl"ú15  5°  ÍA^bníojAC  cói]\-pe&c. 

105  5°^  nA  mbAnpponn    ó   Se&n&i-o  50   bócn<s, 

A  ^ctor  nío]\  *óeACAin  A-p  fleA-pAib  n&  5co)\|\ónoc; 

Acnve  'n-A  ríbbpoj;   50   •oeo|iAc, 

1r  AoibeAÍ  50  rcíorrii&ft  'n-A  coriroAib. 

T)o  501b  Awm-p  An  caIat>  riA  foómne; 
110  1   mbun  IxAice  -oo   rc|\eA"o<yoAn  ceobcA ; 

DjunjeAn  111aj  SeAtiAib  1  ^cpeAÚAib  50  •oeo]\Ac ; 
bnujníoj  50  "oubAc  c|\íoc,  'r  An   £eoin  coin. 

1  ^cníocAib   ConnAcc  níon  rcui]\eA"ó  "óen   riióp^ob ; 

1  jjcníocAib  b&ige&n  bA   cmn  iiia*|\  -pceol  cu  ; 

115  1  ^cjn'ocAib  HluiiiAn   w\o\\  b'iomAncA  t'-pó^Ainc  ; 

1  HIaií^  tlACAin,  ccnr   5^A1r^eArm>    V  1    ^ocaiII. 

1     ntlib   bAo^Aine  rcéit»    An    món^ot, 
1-p  tlí   "ptomn  buAb   50   buA-ptA  bpónAc  ; 
1    5Ca|\-|\<M5   nA   Co|A]\At)   "oo  goiteA-OAiA  rbóijce, 
120  1r  bnAonAÓA  yoÍA  Ar  a  |\o],cAib  'n-A  ^cotiijnc. 

"0,A'orhui;g  t>n^oice  cníée  PódLa : 
CAcbAt)    *0]\aoi    Ajjur  bío^  nA  mófiylAic, 
5un  TJiteAf  tjá  pníorhftiocc  50  nó-ceAnc 
Cíor  A]\  ftiocc  Cumn  A^ur  Co^Ain. 

125   "Oo  j^oil  an    Laoi  cní  iiií  50  ceolriiAfi  ; 

"Oo  í,oiL  An  cSionAinn  An  Lire  'r  An  CjvoinpeAc* 
An  HlAnj,  'r  An  £leArc,  CeAnn  111a]\a  ir  Uóime; 
An  "Péib,   'r  An   5nA01>    f  A11  bniJTOe&c  rhó-p  coip. 


104.  cóij\]-eAc  :    B.  and  others  read  cój\fA. 

118.  I.  39  reads    1  nUib  tionnlaiA-ó,   which  is  unlikel\ 
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Drom  Duthaigh  is  without  the  prop  of  the  great  chieftains, 

And  Achadh  Laoi  is  in  woe  and  anguish, 

Cnoc  na  Cairrge  trembles  with  affliction 

And  Rath  Gaiscidhigh  is  powerless  and  sorrowful. 

105  Fairy  maidens  are  weeping  from  Seanaid  to  the  sea, 
They  are  plainly  heard  on  the  sides  of  the  round  hills  ; 
Aoife,  in  her  fairy  palace,  is  tearful, 
And  Aoibheal  is  sorrowful  in  her  strains. 

A  maiden  wept  on  the  bank  of  the  Boinn  ; 
no  At  Bun  Raite  did  they  make  a  melodious  outcry  ; 
The  fairy  palace  of  Magh  Seanaibh  trembles  in  tears  ; 
Brughriogh  is  doleful  for  thee  and  the  Nore  to  the  east. 

In  the  regions   of   Connacht  there  has  been  no  rest  from 

great  weeping  ; 
In  the  regions  of  Leinster  thy  loss  was  sore  tidings  ; 
115  In  the  regions  of  Munster  thy  death  could  not  be  proclaimed 
too  widely  ; 
In  Magh  Rathain,  by  Glaislinn  and  in  Eochaill. 

In  Uibh  Laoghaire  did  great  weeping  flow  ; 
And  Ui  Floinn  Luadh  is  troubled  and  sorrowful  ; 
In  Carraig  na  Corradh  multitudes  wept 
120  Drops  of  blood,  running  down  from  their  eyes. 

It  is  admitted  by  the  Druids  of  the  land  of  Fodla  : 

By  Cathbhadh  the  Druid,  and  by  Liog  of  the  great  princes, 

That  to  his  chief  ancestors  was  lawfully  due 

Tribute  from  the  race  of  Conn  and  of  Eoghan. 

125  For  three  months  the  Lee  wept  musically  ; 

The  Shannon,  the  Life,  and  the  Croinseach  wept ; 

The  Mang,  the  Fleasc,  Ceann  Mara,  and  Toime, 

The  Feil,  the  Gnaoi  and  the  great  Bride  in  the  east. 


125.  L.  37  and  some  others  read  cfú  ttli-óe. 

126.  Life  :  L.  37  and  a  few  others   read  An  Lice. 


i28         'OAnuA  AO"ó,A5Áin  ní  nAúAille. 

An   TLuaccac   aj  puA]\í;ol   50   bnón&c  ; 
130  1-p  ClAet)eAc  A5   ^énnpi^   50    Corim&j  ; 
An    CoineÁn    ir  •oiombÁ-óAc  50   mótvrhuin; 
An    CÁnncAc   eiceAlAc,    Deice,  A^up  S]\óncpntnc. 

AbA  "OaIua   'r  An   CuAnAÓ   cnóbA ; 
A11    cSuu|\  -oÁ  cú|\rA  -oo   coTiircui]i; 
135  An  5^eArinArn"PAc  ^A5  x)ubAC  x>eopAc  ; 

A5  búicnij   'r  a^  titnneAcc   'h-a  t)eoit>-pn. 

T)Á    Cíc   "OAnAnn    'r   An    Cajui   a^   coriijol, 
'S  An    StiAb  1liAbAC   1    bpiAncAib   mó}\A ; 
"píonrcoc  50   mrhneAC  "OÁ   pój;Ai]\c 
140  T)o  fíobbnogAib    Djungne  n&  tiGojmu\cc. 

An   CAn   -oo   bAipceAb    n-A  LeAnb   An   teo^^n, 
T>o  nAir»   TTlA|\r  x>ó   ^a   cuni   coriinAic  ; 
U115  "oó  clAibeArh  ir  pice  ir  rnótlrcAip]: ; 
1r  "oo  bnonn   TDiÁnA   pÁinne   'en    óp   aija. 

145  Uug  1npice]i  culAib   ben   cpnót/l   x)ó. 

t)uA"o  A^np   caIitiacc,   ^Airce  A^ur   cj\óbAéc ; 
Uug  Venup  "oó   ^néiéne   rnónA : 
bpeÁ^CAcc   ^y   ÁibneAcc   ir  óige. 

Uu^  Paii   "oó  a  yc&y  'y  a  cón"OA ; 
150  T)o  cu^    OACchur  ceAj\c   An  ói   t)ó  ; 

U115   VutcAnup  ceAnx»   "oó  iy  cottiacca — 
CeAjTOCA  ^Airce  nA   n-Anm    cun    corhyiAic. 

T)o  tuj   Sybil   cior  'n-A  bolt)   -oó ; 
*Oo   úu^   1úno  cbú    nA  5CÓ15   -oó ; 
155  Cu^   flepcunur   Lon^   pÁ   feót   x>ó, 

Le  n-A]A  pubAil   CAn   r|\úiUl  5AÓ   mónrccnl. 


130.   Coiíi^aj  :    we  take  this  to  be  a  place-name.     So.  cotii  pic  (E.  16) 
and  'n-A  coni-buir»  (1st  Edition)  occur  as  variants. 
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The  Ruachtach  coldly  weeps  in  sorrow  ; 
130  And  the  Claedeach  is  lowing  as  far  as  Comhrag  ; 
The  Coirean  is  sorrowful  as  far  as  the  ocean ; 
The  fitful  Carrthach,  the  Beithe,  and  the  Sron-stream. 

The  river  Dalua,  and  the  mighty  Cuanach  ; 
The  Siuir  has  ceased  to  follow  its  course  ; 
135  The  Gleannurach  is  weak,  sorrowful  and  tearful, 
Bellowing  and  screaming  for  his  loss. 

Dha  Chich  Dhanann  and  Cam  weep  in  unison, 
And  Sliabh  Riabhach  is  in  great  trouble  ; 
Fion-scoth  in  distress  proclaims  his  loss 
140  To  the  fairy  dwellings  of  the  Bruighean   of    the  Eoghan- 
achts. 

When  our  herd  was  baptized  as  a  child, 
Mars  bestowed  upon  him  a  spear  for  the  fight ; 
He  gave  him  a  sword,  a  pike,  and  a  satin  scarf ; 
And  Diana  gave  him  a  ring  of  gold. 

145  Jupiter  gave  him  a  suit  of  satin, 

Victory,  steadfastness,  heroism,  and  valour; 
Venus  gave  him  great  gifts  : 
Beauty,  loveliness,  and  youth. 

Pan  gave  him  his  staff  and  string  ; 
150  Bacchus  gave  him  power  over  drink ; 

Vulcan  gave  him  skill  in  workmanship,  and  might — 
A  martial  forge  for  arms  for  the  fight. 

Sybil  gave  him  tribute  in  his  hand  ; 
Juno  gave  him  a  reputation  in  all  the  provinces ; 
155  Neptune  gave  him  a  ship  under  sail, 

In  which  all  great  companies  sailed  across  the  sea. 


152.  CeAyracA  :  L.  37  reads  ceA]\c  JAipm. 

153.  Cybit :   in  first  Edition  Aoibilt. 


130  'OÁnUA    AOT)A$Áin    11  í    RAÚAltte. 

Sah   bpe&ltfAiii   bí   ceAnn   m&jA   Scócur  ; 
'tl-A  pnAnncAC  ^aii  CA111  'n-A  óoriiOAib  ; 
1   tAb&i\cAib   Y  1  'oceAngcAib  eotuir, 
IÓO  'S  1  rnbeAncAib  nAnn  -oo  riieAbiunj  tlómeii. 

1   bronurcAóc  "oo    b'é    Solomon    fótttf; 
'S  1  bfitiTJe&óc  t>o  cm\\  cuircí  An  Ovio  ; 
Saii  neAjAc  cu^  SAmron  ^cóp  -oó, 
Le  n-An  beA^  tia  ^acai^  itióiaa. 

165  fflonuAn,  a  cigce  50  finmt  fAti  bpójitiA-p, 

5^n    ceot   clÁipreAc,   -pÁTÓ    nÁ   eoÍAÓ, 

5^n  -pleAt)  ^Ati  pon,  5AH  bui-óeAn  ^An  cóifin, 

^aii  rcoit   éi^re,   ctéi]\  nÁ  óin"o  binn  ! 

111  An  a   rnbíoó   ^&rjAA  ceA}\nbAc   corhpoclAc, 
170  "píoncA  trAinpn^e  1  n-eAfCAnAib   ójvóa, 

b&oónA  ^«Mfce,  ir  buióeAn    rheAnmn&c   TTiotniiAn 
A5  nmnce  A|a  IiaUIa  cije  c'aca]a  be  ceolc&ib. 

1HAn  a  mbíot>   éi^re,   ctéin,   if  ^eocAij  ; 
111  An  a  mbioú  "oaitti,  ir  bÁitA-o  iia  gcói^e ; 
175  1    níotjbpoj;  c'aca|a  coif  5^eArmA™A1"P   &ojjAti&cc. 
111o  rcior  'n  í'ait)  inAintreAt),  ré  beACAib  1110  leojAn. 

Dui'óne  -oíob   nÁn  clAoi"óce   ón   ^cóipn 
A5   Aiciur  ^|virin   ^ac   bíne  noriiAinne, 
1    rcAnéAib  ^o^b^e  An  5&oir  ha  teo^An, 
180  ClAnnA  bAoifcne  ir  5U1^  ™1C  lílónriA. 


158.  B.  reads  San  £f\AinnceAc.     K.  Inns  MS.  and  E.  16,  r a  bt:pAinncif. 

162.  Cvn-pcí,  so  reads  L.  37  and  best  MSS.  ;  a  few  have  ceifoite;  and 
the  O'Curry  MS.  has  -oo  pug  cpuij  c]\i  Ovit>. 

163.  A  variant  is  -oo  cug  SAtupron  tieA|\c   if  fcóp  -oó  (L.  24). 

164.  E.  16,  etc.,  read  cérni  te]\  LeAg.     lb.  ihofA  :   L.  37  has  -póniptjig. 
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In  philosophy  he  was  firm  as  Scotus ; 
In  French  he  spoke  without  a  flaw  in  his  idiom  ; 
In  speech  and  in  the  learned  languages, 
160  And  in  feats  of  verse  he  realized  Homer. 

In  wisdom  he  was  Solomon  solus  ; 
And  in  poetry  he  disputed  concerning  Ovid  ; 
As  regards  strength  Samson  gave  him  plenty, 
ity  which  he  overcame  the  mighty  giants. 

165  Alas !  his  dwellings  are  lonely  in  the  Autumn, 

Without  the  music  of  harps,  without  seer,  or  learned  man, 
Without  a  banquet,  without  wine,  without  company,  without 

a  festive  gathering, 
Without     a      poetic      meeting,      without      clergymen     or 

musicians  ! 

Where  there  used  to  be  a  multitude  of  talkative  gamblers, 
170  Abundant  wines  in  golden  goblets, 

Champion  warriors,  and  a  high-spirited,  courteous  band 
Dancing  to  music  in  the  hall  of  thy  father's  house. 

Where   the   learned,   the   clergy,    and    strollers  were   wont 

to  be  ; 
Where  the  poets  and  bards  of  the  country  were 
175  In  the  princely  mansion  of  thy  father  beside  Gleannamhair 
of  the  Eoghnacht. 
My  woe  while  I  live,  that  my  hero  lies  beneath  a  stone  ! 

Companies  of  them,  not  fatigued  by  the  revel, 
Rehearsing  the  witty  compositions  of  past  generations, 
In  Gaelic  tales  about  the  wisdom  of  the  heroes, 
180  Of  Clanna  Baoiscne,  and  of  Goll  mac  Morna. 


174.  In  L.  37  the  following  line  occurs  after  this  :  jrioticA  pAiprinje  if 
beacmrce  aj\  bojvo&ib  ;  and  1.  176,  as  above,  is  not  given.  We  follow 
B.,  which  gives  a  better  reading. 

176.  buixme  xiiob  :  K.  Inns  and  O'C.  read  Ati  Aicme  liiAOTÓitn.  "  This 
company  I  mention." 

179.  A5  cti|\  rcAjACA  occurs  as  a  variant  (E.  16  and  N.  13). 


i32  T)ÁnuA  Aot)A5Áin  uí  riAÚAiLLe. 

l,UAinc|ieAc  teAnb  nÁ  CArcAfi   be  pój\fA, 

50  biiAc  aj  imceAcc   fÁ  teACAib   aj\  -peocAt)  ; 

^UAif  cné   -pcneAOAit)  50.Ó  eAtcA  50  "oeon&c, 

Ó   bniiACAib   HlAin^e   50   -pteAfAib  AbAnn   1T)óine. 

185  lllonuAn   a  c0mpb0.cc  bnúróce  b-pónAc, 

1p  éA^cói]A    j^&lh   50   ceAnn   t)Á  nó--pcpiop; 
^An   pciAt  cofiiAim,   5  An   poycA,  ^An   coiíiIa, 
AÓC   AnC,    1]"    é    AbpVO    ó    corii^An  ! 

Ida  ttí   a  "ocigeA^nó-,  a  *ocniAc  ,jp  a  jcotti-oaIca  ; 
190  1)a  cu   a  mbe&ÚA,  a  -ocAipce  'f  a  bócn&nn  ; 
1)a  cu   a  mei"ói]\,   a  ngpei'óeAn   'p  a  n-eotup, 
A  5CÚ  btnng,  a    n-u]AfA   Y  a  mónbucc, 

1p  cu  c|\éAcc  ir  pém  *oo  nócAi|^; 
1)a  cu   a  -pcÁc,  a  btÁc  '-p  a  hóige; 
195  1Vlóipc]\eAc  Site  -p'nce  1  gcorhnAmn, 

Acóa  A^uf  Ai]\c  'f  a  mAineAnn  beo  aca. 

CAoipit)  tTluiitinij   a   iToíob   bnóm   cu, 
Ó   1nif  j-'uin  50   1H-ceAó  TTIóine; 
Ó  b]\HAÓ  tnfce  riA  SionAinne  peobcA 
200  5°   bénn    Con    T)uibe,    'p   50  t>Aoi   tia   mó|\bA]tc. 

CAOipit)  mriÁ  "oo  bÁ-p  50  •oeo]\Ac ; 
CAoipt»  temb  nÁ  nugA-ó  50  rnón  cu  ; 
CAoipt»  éi^-pe  cléin  ir  óint)  cu  ; 
1p  c^oi^eAt)  -péi  n  go  n-éA^An  teo  cu. 

205   Oc  !    a  riiA-pcAi  j  rinn  caIitia  cneonAij ; 

An   c-oó  cné  nAt>Ai"o  tno  T)eAj\CA--pA  -oeonA; 
Oc  !  a  iiiM]\b  ^An   AipeAg  50  "oeo  Anoip  ; 
Son<vó  peA-pcA  "Len  AnAm  x>on  gtói^e. 


183.   £o  ■oeo;\Ac  :  te  fó|\lucc,  L.  37. 

197.  N.  13  and  others  have  cAoinp-o  here  and  in  succeeding  stanza. 
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The  dire  ruin  of  children,  which  is  not  restored  by  force 
Goes  in  early  life  under  the  stone  to  decay  ; 
It  is  a  trouble  which  makes  every  tribe  bewail  tearfully, 
From  the  borders  of  the  Maing  to  the  banks  of  the  Abhainn 
Mor. 

185  Alas  !  for  his  people,  crushed  and  afflicted, 

The  injustice  of  the  English  forcibly  despoiling  them  ; 
Without  a  shield  of  defence,  without  a  pillar,  without  a  door, 
Except  Art,  who  is  far  away  from  them  ! 

Thou  wert  their  lord,  their  ruler,  their  brother  ; 
190  Thou  wert  their  support,  their  treasure,  their  torch  ; 
Thou  wert  their  delight,  their  joy,  their  guide, 
Their  tracking-hound,  their  prop,  their  great  store. 

Thou  art  a  wound  and  pain  to  thy  consort ; 
Thou  wert  her  protection,  her  bloom,  her  youth  ; 
195  The  great  ruin  of  Sile,  stretched  in  a  coffin, 

Of  Aodh,  of  Art,  and  of  all  of  them  that  survive. 

Munstermen  will  lament  for  thee,  their  just  cause  of  sorrow, 
From  Inis  Finn  to  the  royal  house  of  Mor ; 
From  the  marge  of  the  waters  of  Shannon  of  the  sails, 
200  To  Leim  Con  Duibhe,  and  to  Baoi  of  the  great  ships. 

Women  will  lament  tearfully  for  thy  death ; 
Children  unborn  will  weep  for  thee  greatly  ; 
The  learned,  the  bards,  and  the  clergy  will  lament  thee  ; 
And  I  myself  shall  lament  thee  until  I  die. 

205  Oh  woe  !  thou  fleet,  strong,  vigorous  horseman  ; 
The  sigh,  through  which  my  eyes  give  forth  tears  ; 
Alas  !  thou  dead,  without  restoration  now  for  ever  ; 
Farewell  to  his  soul,  henceforth  in  glory. 


206.  mo  -óeAi'CA  50  -oeópAc  appears  in  E.  16,  etc. 


i34         'oÁnuA  AOX)A5Ám  uí  riAÚAlVle. 


An    peAnclAoi. 

UÁ  au   clA}\CAn  50  -oi^cnAC  Ag  T>éAnArh   cumA^, 
210  'S  An   <jniAn   cÁ  Ag  diatijoL,  'r  An   ]\&e  pÁ  rmúic, 
1  nt)iAit)  An  ctinMÚ  ciaIIiíiai]\  "oo  Voaccac  gnúir; 
*OiA]\niAi,o  An  cniAÉunrA,  ir  tóAn,   rAn  úin. 

UÁ  ciac  An  tió.  ni«srcAib  'r  a|\  f  téibcib  milJA ; 
UÁ  "oiAn-yeAng  niAiii  An  tiA  rpéi]ub  cujjAinn  ; 
215  ^JÁ  gliAt^n  if   yiAnrA  n<\   n-éAn   50  cu'nn 

Ó  cniAlLAir  a  *ÓiAnmAio  I1í   LAojAine  1  n-úin. 

A   leAC   rm    taoi    'pnírhfliocc  nA  yemne  run; 
U<Mrc  tec  conn,  cvnrimií;  gun  phoenix   clúrhAit 
"Oe  fteAccAib  íc  bile  Agup  1T1  éi c  Con  búió  ; 
220  'S  gun  nArcAt)  c|\í  níojAccA  pé  jéitte  An  cnunn. 

An  cneAr  "oo  liiAOiómi  "oíob-rm,  x>o  b'éAccAó  ponn  ; 
1  gcAc  nA  TTluije,  1   nt)íogAitc  An  Laocjiaitj  TlluiriAn, 
Anc  mAc   Cutnn  cÍAoióce  cui|\  cnAoccA  1  n-úi]\; 
1  byb<MceA|'  níoj  cpíoóAt)  'n-A  •óéib,  111ac  Cún. 

225  plAit  tf  pníorh  t)i|\eAc  T)Á  ngéAgAib  rú-o, 
*OÁ  gcÍAnnAib  rínóítre,  ir  "oÁ  gCAolAc  ún; 
Ce&p   "oe  fiol  nígce  ruAin  nénn   ir  ctú 
Uaitc,   a  tíog,  yíc  cÍAb   'r  ir  méAÍA  iiúinti. 


209.  In  I.  39,  and  a  few  of  the  minor  MSS.,  the  first  and  second  stanzas 
of  the  Epitaph  interchange.  M.  14  has  an  unreliable  version  of  the  whole 
poem  with  a  versified  translation.  It  gives  the  date  as  1735,  which, 
of  course,  is  untenable.  That,  however,  may  have  been  the  date  of  the 
translation. 
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THE    EPITAPH. 

The  West  is  sadly  making  its  moan, 
210  The  sun  is  weeping  bitterly,  and  the  moon  is  under  a  cloud, 
For  the  wise  champion  of  the  wonderful  countenance  ; 
Diarmaid,  the  lordly  prop,  who,  alas  !  is  in  the  grave. 

There  is  a  mist  on  the  rough  meads  and  on  black  mountains  ; 
The  heavens  constantly  betoken  fierce  rage  against  us  ; 
215  The  song  and  rapture  of  the  birds  are  hushed, 

Since  thou,  O  Diarmaid  0  Laoghaire,  didst  go  to  the  grave. 

O  Stone,  there   is   a  noble  of  the  chief-race  of   the  Fiann 

beneath  thee ; 
Treasure  him  to  thy  breast,  remember  that  he  is  a  renowned 

Phoenix 
Of  the  race  of  Ith,  of  Bile,  and  of  Mac  Con  the  pleasing  ; 
220  And  that  three  kingdoms  were  brought  under  submission 

by  these  three. 

The  third  of  these  I  mention,  wonderful  was  his  ardour  ; 
In  the  battle  of  the  Magh,  in  avenging  the  warriors  of  Munster, 
He  sent  Art,  son  of  Conn,  vanquished  into  the  grave  ; 
While  Mac  Con  reigned  thirty  years  after  him  as  king. 

225  A  prince  and  a  direct  offshoot  from  their  branches, 
Of  their  true  children  and  of  their  noble  breasts  ; 
Head  of  the  seed  of  kings  who  obtained  sway  and  fame, 
Treasure,  O  stone,  beneath  thy  face, — and  'tis  a  sore  loss 
to  us. 


210.   An  j|\iAti  acá  -oiaii§oL,  L   24. 

214.  "OiAn^eA^g  C1AH,  K.  Inns.  M.  vii.  (The  latter  only  begins  at  line 
25,  and  ceases  at  1.  220.) 

221.  rr1ó,oi-óim  :  riiAoi-oeAm,  N.  13 ;  -piotTiAim,  O'C;  lines  221-224  are 
omitted  in  L.  37. 

223  Úin  :  cú,  N.  13. 


136  'oÁnuA  AO"ó^5Áin  ui  ttAÚAitte. 

XXIII. 
An  bÁs  tnU,n\in  gút. 

CnéAt)  An  ciac   ro   1   n-i&ÚAib   éi]\eAnn? 

CnéAt)  ah  rmúic   -peo   An   -óúccAr   éibin? 

CnéAt>  An  bnón  fo  An  í;ló]\cAib  é&nVtnc  ? 

CpéAT)  An  feAn^  ro  conntnj  nA  f péAncA  ? 

5      C|\óax)   A11    cocc  |'o  a|\   rcolcAib    éi<^re? 

CnéA-o   cné  ^cniceAnn  An  cSion&mn   'r  An   £éite  ?' 
Cne^t)  cné  rcne<voAnn  An    i'Ainnge  cnéAnitiAn? 
Cné<vo   An    noccA'ó  ro  A]a   imeAÍlAib   Stéibe  111 1^. 

CnéAt)   cttg    ctiAn   5A11    niAn    1    ngéibmn, 
10     1-p   UAirte    1    njjlArAib    te    reAlAT>    5&11    rAO|\<vó  ;, 
D]iÁicne  1  ^curh&n^nAc,    úinx>    i-p    ctéiruj, 
CunAi-óe,    -pÁTÓe,  ir   bÁint)   ^An    béite  ? 

Cúir  a    nt>eonA,   rceot    i-p    céArc«N, 
UittiAin    ^eAl   5uL   "°e   cnú    n&   fAOffptAic, 
15     Comnleoin    óin  ir  LócnAnn    Laoctiai-ó, 

T)'éA5   1    llAncr,    i-p  cneAc  ■oo    j^6^^^1^ 

bnonncóin    eAÓ    ir   bnAc    ir  éA"o&ij; ; 
bnonncóin   óin   50  teon  5A11    Aon  -ooic ; 
bnonncóin   fíot>A   ir   p'oncA   ir  '^néicne; 
20     bnonncói]\    Ain^tp  if   Ainm   A}\   ÍAocAib. 


XXIII. — This  appears  to  be  a  portion  of  a  much  longer  elegy.  It 
occurs  in  two  MSS.,one  (23I39)  in  R.I. A.,  the  other  (M.  xii.)  in  Maynooth. 
The  Academy  MS.  was  written  by  Con  Collins,  of  Kanturk,  in  1 770. 
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XXIII. 

ON    THE     DEATH     OF    WILLIAM    GOULD. 

What  woe  is  this  in  the  land  of  Erin  ? 
W7hat  mist  is  this  on  the  country  of  Eibhear  ? 
What  sorrow  is  this  in  the  songs  of  the  birds  ? 
What  rage  is  it  that  has  disturbed  the  heavens  ? 


5     What  grief  is  this  on  the  assemblies  of  the  bards  ? 
What  makes  the  Shannon  and  the  Feale  tremble  ? 
What  causes  the  mighty  ocean  to  roar  wildly  ? 
What  is  this  despoiling  on  the  borders  of  Sliabh  Mis  ? 


What  has  brought  the  poets  to  hopeless  durance, 
10     And  nobles  to  dungeons  long  without  release  ? 
The  friars  to  straits,  the  clergy,  and  the  learned, 
Heroes,  seers,  and  bards  without  a  meal  ? 


The  cause  of  their  tears — harassing  is  the  tale — 
Is  that  William  Gould  the  fair,  of  the  blood  of  noble  chieftains, 
15     The  golden  candlestick,  the  torchlight  of  heroes, 
Died  at  Nantes — it  is  ruin  to  the  Gaels. 


A  bestower  of  steeds  and  cloaks  and  clothes, 
A  bestower  of  gold  in  abundance,  without  stint, 
A  bestower  of  silks  and  wines  and  jewels, 
20    A  bestower  of  silver  and  arms  upon  warriors. 


9.   CliAf\;   Cf\iA|\,  I.  39. 


138  TDÁnUA    A0t)A5Áin    11  í     llAUAltte. 

XXIV. 

T>0    'ÓOnttCAT)    UA    híCbÓe. 

SéniifeAn  rocAip  5L1C,  j:o]uircA,  río]\CAom,  vao|\, 
*Oen  cneib  *o'yóineAr    j;ac    oca]\  ó  •óolAirh   tu  bpiAncA 

ngéAn; 
Aon   ip  copriAib  le  SobArh  1   nttbige  níoíjAóc  "Oé, 
^bétneAn   bopbmnc,  "OonncAt)  11a  hicit>e  An   cé. 

5     Uthf  -oon  bjreAn  -oe  fbeAÓCAib   ftniAin  ^An   cÁmi  ; 
Uj-OAn  ^neAiicA  ^avca  ciAbtriiAn  cÁit)  ; 
An   rú]-\  ó   CAr  nÁn  cav  50  Liaú  An  bÁn  ; 
Cnú   nA  brbAic  nÁn  ceAnc  -oo  niA|\A-ó  "oÁirii. 

An  LÁn  ó'r  yíon  50  rínreAm  tnle  cum  bÁir, 
10     A  jnÁú  mo  cnonóe  "óinc  rcníobAim  50  hoitce  1110  nÁt>  : 
HÁ  •pÁntn^  nAoit>e  be  •oLige  xte  f]\iocAl  ^att   ái]to; 
*OAn  I/Á1TT1  mo  conn   cÁ  nfó  nÁn  cm^ir  be  pvéÁib. 

"pAÍjÁib  rm  a^ac,  rniAn  cui^im,   ó  Híj  ha  n^nÁr, 
1   11-Á1C  nÁn  ctigAip  11A  nnonnA  be  *oírbe  x)'Á|\,o, 
15      Deib    cÁince    ciocrAr    ó    -ptioccAib    •oÁ    niAoibeAiii     -oo 
gnÁc, 
5un  ó]\ÁibceAc  cu|\aca  curA  "oo  ficm  1   n^ÁbAt). 

'Sé  *OonncA*ó  rénh  cAn  cóa-o  if  mín   Ábtnnn, 
PorcA  x)on   cbéin  ir  "o'éi^re  ÓAom   cbÁip  Cmnc, 
ObbArii  11A  néx  1  ^céilL  'r  1  5CAoincÁin"oib 
20     Cbú  -poi]\cib  nA  brAon   ir  Aon  -oen   ponÁnx>ptiib. 

XXIV. — The  three  pieces  collected  under  XXIV.  are  addressed  to 
Donogh  O'Hickey,  on  the  occasion  of  his  leaving  Limerick,  for  England,  to 
avoid  "  Abpribasion  "  oaths,  in  October,  1709,  and  are  taken  from  a  MS. 
copy  of  Keating's  History  by  Dermot  O'Connor  (23,  G.  3),  dated  1715. 
O'Connor  is  the  much-abused  translator  of  "  Keating."  It  would  seem 
that  O'Hickey  fled  rather  than  swear  away  the  lives  of  some  persons  who 
had  violated  the  penal  laws  of  the  time;  though  "  abpribasion  "  may  be 
for  "  abjuration." 

2.  The  O'Hickeys,  as  their  name  implies,  were  famous  for  their  skill  in 
medicine.     This  line  is  unmetrical  and  probably  corrupt. 

7.  MS.  reads  ó  C&ip 
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XXIV. 

TO   DONOGH   O'HICKEY. 

A  man,  gentle,  of  easy  manner,  wise,  sedate,  truly  mild,  and 

noble, 
Of  the  clan  that  relieved  each  diseased  one  from  the  grief  of 

sharp  pains, 
One  like  Solomon,  versed  in  the  law  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
Blithe  and  active,  proud  in  his  strength,  Donogh  O'Hickey 

is  he. 

5  The  man  had  his  origin  from  the  faultless  race  of  Brian  ; 
An  author,  beautiful,  skilful,  of  sound  judgment,  modest  ; 
The  pillar,  sprung  from  Cas,  who  did  not  come  back,  falling 

in  his  old  age  ; 
Of  the  blood  of  chieftains  who  dispensed  to  the  poets  without 
stint. 

Since  it  is  true  that  we  shall  all  lie  down  to  die, 
10     0  beloved  of  my  heart,  I  write  learnedly  for  thee  my  maxim  : 
Do  not  injure  anyone  in  law,  for  the  sake  of  a  dishonourable 

word  ; 
I  pledge  my  heart  that  thou  wilt  obtain  a  thing  thou  knewest 

not  of. 

This  thou  wilt  obtain,  as  I  understand,  from  the  King  of 

Graces, 
Because  thou  hast  not  sworn  fealty  to  the  high-placed  ; 
15     Generations  to  come  from  living  families  will  be  constantly 

proclaiming 
That  thou  wert  ever  steadfast  and  charitable  in  need. 

The  gentle  Donogh  is  meek,  and  lovely  beyond  a  hundred  ; 
A  prop  to  the  bards,  and  to  the  noble  learned,  of  the  plain  of 

Core, 
The  Ollamh  of  kings,  in  wisdom,  and  noble  friendship, 
20     The  strong  support  of  the  weak,  and  one  of  the  true  high 

blood. 


12.  l-Árii,  gen.  LÁmie  =  'surety,  pledge,  guarantee.'  "Oaja  Láitíi  forms  a 
common  part  of  various  forms  of  asseveration.  "  One  of  the  greatest 
protestations  that  they  think  they  can  make,  and  what  they  hold  on  oath 
very  sacred  amongst  them,  and  by  no  means  to  be  violated,  is  day  lauve  mo 
hardis  Criste,  '  by  my  gossip's  hand.'  " — Dineley's  Tour  in  Ireland. 

14.  The  "  Abpribasion  "  oaths  perhaps  =  the  abjuration  oaths. 


140  "OÁttUA    AOTX^Ain    t1í    RAÚAltLe. 


bcmeAtAch  tií  ic-me  sonn. 
SeÁn,  niAc  SeÁm,  mAC  Acóa,  tnAC  SeÁin,  idac  rrluineA'ÓAij,  wac  eoJAin, 

111AC      UATÓJ,      1DAC      CO|\mA1C,      111AC      St'AITlUlf,      ttlAC      CO]\niA1C,     1T1AC      AO'ÓA, 

tnÁc  'OeAJAi-o,  iiiAc  "OoinnAitL,  ttiac  einc,  hiac  mic  íiac,  niac  ícTÓe 
(Á  quo  ah  fine),  niAC  AimoccAi j(  niAc  eiriotiA,  niAc  Sícvoa  An  eió  bui'óe, 
rtiAc  rtlAoluinte,  mAC  Coitém  (ó  n-<xbAncAn  cLaihi  Coibém),  triAC  Ancjoile, 
inAc  "OotigAile,  niAc  eoJAin  hiac  mic  Con,  rriAc  AcIaoic,  mAC  VeAn54.1L. 
niAc  CAncAinn  (t>eAnbnÁÉAir>  ■oon  CAncAnn  ro  t»neAnÁn  ó  bfinb  Ó  JnÁ'OA), 
ttiac  CAipn,  mAc  CAir,  tiwc  ConAiU,  cacIuaic,  ttiac  LuJATÓeAc  nieAnn, 
niAc  AonJufA  Cínij,  thac  pn  Cuij\b,  mAC  tnoj  CoijVb,  thac  ConniAic 
CAir,   niAc  OiIcaIIa  Ólunn. 

ctitn    ■oonncAÚ   uí   ícit>e. 

A  cumAinn   jÍAin   "oen   jvuifUTW   firm  bé  ^cLAo-mcí   cÁm, 
1lÁj\  t)'u]\]iAiiK\c  -oo  "ótnne  An  bit  1  bjríoj\§riícmi  tÁiii, 
*Oo  b'tJjvu-p  *0Am   1  fo-ptíi-pm   ci]\c  ir  •oínije  t>Áib, 
^eineAÍAc  "oo  cirii'ó-'pe  vo  fcníofoAT)   ríor  •oÁib. 


An  -oonncAt)  ua  híci'óe, 

aj    píjÁib   buimtnj  1  mí  Occobep,  1709,   aj;  -out  50  SAfAnA,    aj    ceiceAÚ 
nouii  riióraib   "  AbpnibArion," 

25  ^fél^    T)0    CAÍA1Í1    -OUCCAIf, 

T)éin   a^  éoirce  Lun-OAm, 
A5  reAc&mc  niói-oe  An   Arh^Ain 
T)o  ctnn  t)o  cí-p  pÁ  b]\ón. 

Cin]\  "oo  t)óccAr  connreAc 
30  1   ^Cníorc,  T)o  Úii;eAi\nA  -oíbir, 

11Á  cAt)Ai|A  an  beACA  An  cfAoijib  reo 
An   cp'o-p&i-óeAci:  cÁ  ic  corhAin. 

£itA,p*ó  T)ia  tjo  -oíbinc 
Ua|\  éip  5AÓ  iompót)  cíne, 
35  1f  beA^vATÓ  pe  -00  HAiriroe 

"Oo  ctnn  cn   Ar  '00  cói]i. 


36.  aj*    "oo   coin;    MS.  ó-o    coin.     In    the   MS.    this   poem    is    signed 
"  AogÁn  o  UACile  "  in  a  hand  different  from  O'Connor's. 
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THE    GENEALOGY    OF    O'HICKEY. 

Sean,  son  of  Sean,  son  of  Aodh,  son  of  Sean,  son  of  Muireadhach,  son 
of  Eoghan,  son  of  Tadhg,  son  of  Cormac,  son  of  Seamus,  son  of  Cormac, 
son  of  Aodh,  son  of  Deaghadh,  son  of  Domhnall,  son  of  Earc,  son  of  Mac 
Liag,  son  of  Icidhe  (á  quo  the  tribe),  son  of  Ainiochtach,  son  of  Eisioda, 
son  of  Sioda  of  the  Yellow  Steed,  son  of  Maoltuile,  son  of  Coilean  (from 
whom  are  named  Clann  Coilein),  son  of  Artghoile,  son  of  Donghaile,  son  of 
Eoghan,  son  of  Mac  Con,  son  of  Athlaoch,  son  of  Fearghal,  son  of  Carthann 
(from  Breandan,  brother  to  this  Carthann  comes  O' Grady),  son  of  Caisin,  son 
of  Cas,  son  ofConall  of  quick  steeds,  son  of  Lughaidh  Meann,  son  of  Aonghus 
Tireach,  son  of  Fear  Corb,  son  of  Modh  Corb,  son  of  Cormac  Cas,  son  of 
Oileall  Oluim. 

TO   O'DOXOGH   O'HICKEY. 

O  pure  friend,  of  the  nimble  race  who  were  wont  to  subdue  hosts, 
Who  acknowledged  no  superior  in  true  feats  of  manual  skill, 
It  were  easy  for  me  in  exact  form,  and  smoothest  verse, 
To  write  down  for  thy  race  their  genealogy. 


OX  O'DOXOGH  O'HICKEY, 

ON    HIS  LEAVING  LIMERICK  IN  OCTOBER,   1709,  GOING  TO  ENGLAND 
ESCAPING  FROM  "  ABPRIBASION  "  OATHS. 

25  Quit  thy  native  land, 

Approach  the  London  jury, 
To  shun  the  oaths  of  trouble 

That  have  brought  sorrow  on  thy  country. 

Put  thy  deliberate  hope 
30  In  Christ,  thy  beloved  Lord, 

Do  not  give  for  this  mortal  life 

The  eternity  that  is  in  store  for  thee. 

God  will  restore  thee  from  banishment 
After  thou  hast  gone  round  every  land, 
35  And  will  overthrow  thy  enemies 

Who  put  thee  from  thy  right. 


142  'OÁttUA    AOT)A$Áin     11Í    RAÚAltte. 

XXV. 

UAinn^ReACu. 

UiocyA  •óon   'OAin^eAn   cobtAó  mór\, 

t)'éir  ^éitteATJ  nA   rlo'l'lótt'o  ; 

An   cah   ir  LAg  aii   dnipine  A]\  ^ó-o, 

1)a  neAncriiAn  -oon  SpÁmneAc  'n-A  cionól. 

5  UiocrAi*o  SpÁinmg  "oe  ■o-jwnm   mui*|\e, 

1p  "pnAnncAig  x)|ieAiii  bA  bíonrhuine  ; 
bei-o  AtbAnnAi^  aj;  cóniilíonA-ó  a  rcAtrc 
t,e  coir  a  bpnionnpA  50  neAnctiiAju 

UiocrATO  50   Cionn   cSÁibe  50  ^not» 
10  T)Á  borcAf)   1-p  -d'aji^ahi   íia  cíne ; 

An   CAn   biAr  ConcAij;  rÁ  rniAcc  5A01,óeA^» 
ueix)  LinmneAC  n-A  céiT>  a]\  tinn, 

beAn^An  cac  1  bpeAnAnn   SAin^it; 
iDeii)  ^^01^1^  Ann,   pnAnncAig  ^y   AtbAnnAij, 
15         SpÁmmj  fÁ  -pciACAib  T)ín   cnn, 

50  mbnipt)  An   5aLLa1^>  1   n-Aon-ló. 

111íte,   A^ur  -peAcc  jcóa-o,  50  beAcc, 
1r  Aon  btiAt)Ain   -oéAg  ^An   Arh|\Ar, 
Ó   -o'frnitin^   Cníorc  pÁip  1  ^cnAnn, 
20  5°  *oí^»i pc  ^aÍL  a  lióinmn. 


XXV. — Only  in  two  MSS.  has  this  piece  been  found.  Eg.  158,  gives 
it  as  the  concluding  portion  of  Poem  II.  ;  in  H.  6.  7  it  is  anonymous.  Both 
copies  agree  in  the  number  of  lines,  which  do  not  divide  evenly  into  stanzas. 
This  is  probably  a  portion  of  a  prophecy,  fathered  on  O'Rahilly,  a  pro- 
ceeding not  uncommon  among  the  compilers  of  Irish  MSS.  From  lines 
17,  18  we  conclude  it  must  have  been  written  before  171 1.  At  that  time 
and  for  long  years  previously,  there  were  composed  several  pseudo- 
prophecies,  still  extant  in  MSS.  To  add  greater  weight  to  them  in  the 
eyes  of  a  credulous  people,  they  were  generally  set  down  as  the  work  of 
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XXV. 

A  PROPHECY. 

There  will  come  to  Dingle  a  large  fleet, 
When  Holland  has  capitulated  ; 
When  the  Emperor  has  become  weak  on  land, 
The  Spaniard  will  be  strong  in  troops; 

5         Spaniards  will  come  across  the  sea, 

And  Frenchmen,  the  strongest  company  ; 
Scots  will  be  fulfilling  their  destiny 
Along  with  their  prince,  bravely. 

They  shall  come  to  Kinsale  soon, 
10         To  burn  it,  and  plunder  the  land  ; 

When  Cork  will  be  in  the  power  of  the  Gael, 
Limerick  will  be  a  string  on  a  pool. 

There  will  be  fought  a  battle  on  the  land  of  Saingil ; 
The  Gael  will  be  there,  Frenchmen  and  Scotchmen, 
15         Spaniards  with  golden-covered  shields, 

Till,  in  one  day,  they  defeat  the  foreigners. 

One  thousand,  seven  hundred,  exact, 
And  eleven  years  without  doubt, 
Since  Christ  suffered  the  passion  on  the  cross, 
20        Until  the  expulsion  of  the  foreigners  out  of  Ireland. 


St.  Colm  Cille,  St.  Patrick,  Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill,  etc.  The  above  may 
have  been  really  composed  by  O'Rahilly,  but  one  is  inclined  to  be  doubtful 
of  his  authorship. 

6.  tíonriniir»e.     H,  cnemniine.' 

7.  CiocfAiT)  AbbAriAij,  H. 
9.  50  snoi-óe,    Eg. 

10.  'Oo-lofcA'ó  geAri-joticA  HA  c/úce,  Eg. 
13.  uo  béAr»fAj\,  Eg. 
16.  mbjvirvó,  Eg. 
19.  An  cnAirm,  Eg. 


i44  'oÁnuA  AO'óASÁm  uí  tiAtAiLLe. 

An  cníoiiiAt>  lÁ  "o'Occoben  t>on  Aoir, 
*Oo-béAni:A]\  c&c  ^An   nó-tiioiVl ; 
Af  -pom   -ptiAr  50  -oeijAeAX)   An  -ooiViAin 
ílí  beu')  5A1^^  1  ^ceAnnur  1  rie-i-pinn. 


25  Deit)  5Aol"ó1^  1   fl-A  n'OÚncAi'b  ^An  50, 

'S  5A11  buAi-óinc  50  tÁ  An  uionóiL. 


23.  O  i'in,  Eg. 

24.  1  jceAtitiAf  eipeATir,  H. 
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The  third  day  of  October  of  the  year, 
There  will  be  fought  a  battle  without  delay  ; 
Thenceforward  until  the  end  of  the  world 
There  will  be  no  foreigners  in  power  in  Ireland. 


25     The  Gael  will  truly  be  in  their  strongholds, 
Untroubled  until  the  judgment  day. 


145 


146  'oÁnuA  Aot)A5Áin  ní    nAÚAiLte. 

XXVI. 
aii  bÁs  geAiiAiU;,  triAC  mm  lie  ah  gteAnnA. 

C-péAT)  é  An  cLaóc  -po  aja  éoAnnAib  é-ineAnn  ? 

CnéAT)  •oo  beognuií;  rnótj  riA  jnéme? 

Acc  1lí-plAic  T>e  p-|\íorh   iia  n^éA^Aó, 

1   ^clúro   fAn  b]reA]\c  5A11   pneAb  nÁ  éireAÓr. 

5  SeAbAC  HluniAn,  cun<vó  bAocAir, 

SeAbAC  5^eA1inA»  m ac  nA  véite, 
SeAbAC  SionAnn,  Ore  An  éAccAc, 
SeAbAC  IThnrhneAC  1nre  'Pérolim, 

phoenix  c^onJegeAt,  mrn   a  ^óaja  ; 
10         phoenix  mine,  5Aoir  bA  cnéiceAó  ; 

phoenix  Lice  A^ur  Lire,  mo  iíióaIa  ! 
phoenix  beot)A,  cnó"óA,  cAomninc. 

péAnlA    DAite  ik\  111a]\c]\a  méiúe  ; 
péAntA    CttiAnA,  ruAiironeAc   gnégeAÍ  ; 
15         péAntA  Snnne,  ir  ctú  breA]\  néineAnn  ; 
péA|\ÍA  l/uimm§,  ir  rumnebneAC  'péile. 

tltnne  "onvóA  ciAtbmAn  cnéiceAc  ; 
Hmne  |\eAcctiiAn,  reApAó,  réACA  ; 
Rmne  An  cotgAib  ;go]\niA  caoLa  ; 
20  1lui|\e  jAi-pce   ha   OAnbA  c]\éme. 


XXVI. — The  first  twelve  quatrains  of  this  elegy  occur  in  a  scribbling- 
book,  dated  1781,  and  belonging  to  Michael  og  O'Longan,  and  the  entire 
poem  in  the  only  other  copy  known  to  us  is  given  in  the  King's  Inns 
Library.  In  Burke's  Landed  Gentry  sub  nomine  Fitzgerald,  no  Gerald, 
son  of  Thomas,  is  mentioned,  save  a  knight  of  Glin,  who  made  a  deed  of 
settlement  of  his  estate  in  1672,  and  was  member  of  King  James's  Parlia- 
ment in  1689.  His  son,  Thomas,  who  was  also  Knight  of  Glin,  was  no 
doubt  father  of  Gerald,  the  subject  of  this  elegy.  The  Knights  of  Glin 
were  great  favourites  of  the  bards.  It  is  probable  that  XXVI.  and  XXIV. 
were  written  about  the  same  time  (1709),  as  they  are  the  only  pieces  in 
his  collection  on  subjects  connected  with  Limerick. 
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XXVI. 

ON  THE  DEATH   OF  GERALD,    SON  OF  THE   KNIGHT 

OF   GUN. 

What  grief  is  this  that  affects  the  princes  of  Erin  ? 
What  has  deformed  the  features  of  the  sun  ? 
What  but  that  the  kingly  prince  of  the  stock  of  the  Grecians, 
Is  covered  in  the  tomb  without  life  or  vigour  ? 

5     Warrior  of  Munster,  hero  in  valour,  ' 
Warrior  of  Glin,  son  of  hospitality, 
Warrior  of  the  Shannon,  Oscar  of  wondrous  feats, 
Warrior  of  the  Munstermen,  of  the  Island  of  Feidhlim. 

Phcenix  of  the  bright  heart,  of  the  smooth  limbs  ; 
10     Phcenix,  supreme,  wisdom  accomplished  ; 
Phcenix  of  the  Lithe  and  of  the  Liffey,  alas  ! 
Phcenix,  sprightly,  valiant,  and  stalwart. 

Pearl  of  rich  Castlemartyr  ; 

Pearl  of  Cloyne,  of  sober  countenance,  of  bright  aspect  ; 
15     Pearl  of  the  Suir,  and  glory  of  the  men  of  Erin  ; 
Pearl  of  Limerick,  and  pleasant  trout  of  the  Feale. 

Chieftain,  pious,  wise,  accomplished*; 
Chieftain,  law-making,  learned  and  bold  ; 
Chieftain  of  the  slender  keen  swords  ; 
20     Chieftain  of  valour,  of  the  brave  land  of  Banba. 


1.  M.  has  cnéAT>  An  cLÁf. 

2.  "Oo    13605111115,  a  denominative   verb   from  beojom,  ''  a   wound  in 
the  quick." 

3.  The  Geraldines  are  said  to  be  of  Greek  descent. 

4..  K.  I.  reads  pr\eAb  nÁ  éirceAcc,   ''  without  life  or  sense  of  hearing." 

7.  SionAim.      MSS.,  fuinne. 

8.  There  appears  to  be  some  corruption;  ttltufi&ti  and  rrluiriitieAc  occur 
in    same   stanza.     Possibly  mAomeAc  is  the  word. 

14.  jjtiéjeA  ;  gleijeAt,  K.  I. 
17.  M.  has  ntnne. 


148  'oÁnuA  AcmAsÁin  uí  RAúAitle. 

ThAr  "oen  c]\uiciieAcc  t^ad   óogAl  ^aii   cLAonAt)  ; 
Cfionóe  túi|\ij  cinn  úijvo  a  ^aoíca; 

élt)e    ptÁCA    A]1    CAC    rjAtl     -|léAbAX), 

X)Á  iroíon   A]i  5|\UAim,  A]\  buAi"ói-pc,  An  b&o^AÍ. 

25  ComneAÍ  eoÍAir,  nór  ha  h€hneAnn  ; 

ComneAl  eolAir,  bóójiAnn   p&onptAiú ; 
UApun  ciAnA,  jj^iAn  An   ÍAe  jit ; 
UApun  cl/ú-rhAit,  c|iú  ni|\c   ÍAocMr. 

"Píom'nn  Álmnn,   btÁc  ha  péirme; 
30  píonúi]\  cnub    ha  bponnAih&c   t&ocAi]' ; 

PÍ0111J1]\    OCCA     ÍIA     ^ConAttAC     "péAT)&C  ', 

^ionijin   CAÍAirine,   ApnA  iia  1aoc|\a'ó. 

flór   nÁ|\  feA|i5   jun  feAn^    1   n-éA^Aib  ; 
"Róp  nA   Leo^Mi,   cómec    rpéi]\e  ; 
35  ftóf  riA  píognAt)  b'Aoijvoe  1   né-i]\inn; 

llóp  ha  ■oÁniie,  ip  i'cÁc  ha   ctéijie. 

HApcriiA  CotiAlt&c   vnte  ^ah   Aon   bocc  ; 
TlA-pcniA  ah   5^eAririA'  "OÁ  cAnATo  ip  -oAon^oin  ; 
TTA*pcniA  ah  "OAin^in,  ní  beAncAnn-re  bnéó^A; 
40  tlArcnuv  cornAnii   1   bpocAin  a  choa'da. 

5eA-|AAÍc   rriAC  UomÁir,  teAnnÁn   béice; 
bumne  nAbA-pcA  riiAnA  tia  mbénneAnn  ; 
SÁ1Ú  c]\í  nio^Acc  r>e  níj  ju|\   éA^Aib  ; 
X)o  bjvif  Ac]\opr  pnÁic  a  fA05A.1L  ! 

45          niontiAn,  mo  CA01,  ino  iiiíte  j;éAnt;oin  ! 
PÁif  50  -01A11,  mo  piAti  Ati  cé  p eo  ! 
AénuAb  bnóm   ir  x)eon  1   n-émfe&cc, 
JjoAnALc  ^An   pneAb,   pÁ  leACAib  cnAoccA  ! 

21.  ■oia^  ;  •oéif,  K.  I.     22.  This  line  is  by  no  means  clear. 

25-7.  In  K.  I.  MS.  these  lines  are  given  17-20.  That  given  as  25  above 
is  omitted,  and  after  cAjour»  ciajaa,  etc.,  we  find:  c~Apu|\  roiLfeAc  rviceAp 
^jAéAgAc,  "  a  bright  taper  of  the  kingly  Grecian  stock." 
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Ear  of  tareless  wheat  without  deception  ; 

Heart  of  mail  for  the  leader  of  his  kinsmen  ; 

A  coat  of  unbroken  armour  for  all, 

Guarding  them  from  grief,  from  trouble  and  danger. 

25     Candle  of  guidance,  rose  of  Erin  ; 

Candle  of  guidance,  torch  of  noble  chieftains  ; 

Wax  taper,  sun  of  the  bright  day  ; 

Illustrious  taper,  blood  of  the  strength  of  bravery. 

Vinetree,  comely,  flower  of  warriors  ; 
30     Vinetree  of  the  race  of  fair  sons  of  valour ; 

Vinetree,  the   dearest,  of  Connello  of  the  jewels  ; 
Vinetree  of  Callan,  rib  of  heroes. 

Rose  which  shrivelled  not  till  it  shrivelled  in  death, 
Rose  of  heroes,  comet  of  the  heavens, — 
35     Rose  of  the  kings,  the  highest  in  Erin, — ■ 
Rose  of  the  poets,  and  shelter  of  the  bards. 

Rallying  chief  of  all  Connello,  without  fault, — 
Rallying  chief  of  Glin — a  sore  wound  to  his  friends  ; 
Rallying  chief  of  Dingle, — I  utter  not  lies, — 
40     Rallying  chief  of  defence  along  with  his  flock. 

Gerald,  son  of  Thomas,  beloved  of  women  ; 

The  flood-tide  sea-wave  of  blows  ; 

One  fit  to  rule   as  king  over  three  kingdoms  has  died  ! 

Atropos  has  snapped  the  thread  of  his  life  ! 

45     My  sorrow,  my  lament,  my  thousand  sharp  woundings, 
My  intense  agony,  my  pain  is  he, 
Renewal  of  weeping  and  of  sorrow  at  once, 
Gerald,  lifeless,  prostrate  beneath  a  stone  ! 


42.    tYl&jAA  J    M.,    DAfVJAA. 

48.  leACAi'b  -OAOftA,  K.I.     M.  stops  here. 


150  *0ÁnUA  A0T)A5Ain    tlí    RAÚAllXe 

A5  -peo  pbAnnoA  j^aVI/oa  5Ae,"óeA^^J 
50  CeAnn  •oha'Lac  nÁn  jnuAmbA  caot)ac  ; 

CeAnn   bA  ceAnnrA  meAbAin  cum   néici  j ; 
CeAnn   nÁn  AmAinc  neAÓ  niAinj;  m'  péAÓAinc. 

A  nuirc  hó,   jrofiTYi   m&ji  §ot\tTi   HA   ppéi|\e; 
A   ceAn^A  mitir  bA  miocAip  1    T>ué&nmA; 
55  A  piAcÍA   mine  -oo  bí   T>éAncA; 

'S  a  bnAcnce  peAngA,  ceAncA,  caoÍa. 

A  tÁtriA  An    At\m  bA  -úeACAin   a  "ocn&ocA"6  ; 
"Láiíia  11A  n-oi]\beAnc,  cobAn    be  -oAonnAcc ; 
A  com  mA|A  beogAn   1   ^coim^leic  bAocAir  ; 
60         A  cnoibe  bA  món,   'y  a  jzloy  bA   t;téni]\c. 

U15  ^An    moitt   "OÁ   T)|\uim  -out   t/éAgAib 
Ceicne   miibe   Ag  biúij^neAcc  •o,Aon,onb, 
CeAÚA  fobA  'OÁ  nt)0|\CA-ó   50  ^AobnAÓ, 
1r  mnÁ  pbe   ^ac  cníce   céArcA. 

65  1   ^CAonnAi  je  n-A  •óíle&r  c&omceAnc, 

CíobÁn  Áttnnn  a^  pÁrcAT)  ,oéA]\A ; 
t1nA,  Aoi-pe,  Ctíot)nA,  ir  T)éin"0]\e  ; 
'S  1    Síb    Deiúbe   llleAbb  a^  ^éAngob. 

1  Síb  CnuActiA  -ouAncAn   ppéipe; 

70  1  Sit)  t)Ainne,  coir  pbeA-pcA  1y  A]\  Ct&o'OAig 

1  Sí-ó   Uui|\c,    coir  imibb  t/éme  ; 

1  Sit)    beit)b   nA  nnbbeAc    AorcA. 

'O'A'oriiui^  beAn    a   ceAnc  aj\   CbAon^ÍAir; 
1TlnÁ    CtiAnAc  1  mbuAibeAnúAib    céA-pc&; 
75  1   x>Uií;  HlobA^A   "oo  pcneA'OA'OAn  béice; 

ITInÁ  íomA,   ir  coir   *OAOibe  1   n-émpeAcc. 


66.   CíobÁn,   sic  MS. 

68.   Sít)  TiA  benóbe  1;*  meit>t\    MS. 
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Here  is  a  foreign  and  a  Gaelic  scion  ; 
50     A  head  of  fair  locks,  who  was  not  morose  or  stubborn  ; 
A  head  that  had  a  gentle  way  of  making  peace  ; 
A  head  in  whose  looks  none  saw  despondency. 

His  eyes  were  blue,  as  the  blue  of  heaven, 
His  sweet  tongue  was  mild  in  speech, 
55     His  fine  teeth  were  well  fashioned, 
His  eye-brows  slender,  proper,  thin. 

His  hands  in  arms  it  was  hard  to  subdue  ; 
Hands  of  generous  deeds,  well  of  humanity  ; 
His  waist  as  a  lion's  in  the  strife  of  valour  ; 
60    His  heart  was  great,  his  voice  clear  and  strong. 

Because  he  went  unto  death,  without  delay 
The  four  elements  burst  at  once  into  tumult, 
Showers  of  blood  poured  forth  with  vehemence, 
And  the  fairy  women  of  every  district  were  in  torments. 

65     At  Kenry,  in  his  own  fair  land, 

Is  beautiful  Cioban  pressing  forth  tears  ; 

Una,  Aoife,  Cliodhna,  and  Deirdre  ; 

And  in  Sidh  Beidhbh  Meadhbh  bitterly  weeping. 

At  Sidh  Cruachna,  a  downpour  from  the  heavens  ; 
70     At  Sidh  Bainne,  beside  the  Flesk,  and  on  the  Claodach  ; 
At  Sidh  Tuirc,  beside  the  margin  of  Lein, 
At  Sidh  Beidhbh  of  the  ancient  pastures. 

A  woman  confessed  his  right  at  Claonghlais, 
The  women  of  Cuanaigh  were  tormented  with  sorrow, 
75     At  Timoleague  women  screamed, 

The  women  of  Imokilly  and  beside  the  Deel  together. 


72.  mitleAc,  sic  MS.  ;  meaning  uncertain  ;  perhaps  =  m hi Leac. 


152       .      TXÁttUA    A0T)A5Áin    UÍ    HAÚAIbte 

"O'atmíuiij  beAH   a  ceA}\c  'r   a  ^AobcA 
1    nCoÓAibb   'f  1   RóirceAÓA  *OAOno>, 
1   -oU]\Ái5    Lí   'f  be  cAcnb   toc   €hnne, 
8o  Ccnr   CAfÁin   'r  1    jdneÁb  mOéice. 

An   cbor  cÁirc  i-p  bÁif  An   phoemx, 

Úug   Uonn    Ctío-óriA  bio-o^At)  bAOjb&ó, 

1)o  bí   l/oc  5U1P    iri'   Vul^  feAÓc  ÍAece, 

'S  An   lÍlAm^  ^An   bnAon  *oÁ  rhí   'r  í  ^néfrluic. 

85         "O'f-Áirc  An   Lice  a   rntnce   fAOjiA  ; 

"O'iomptng  niA]\  jtiAb   rmiA-ó   iia  ^néme  ; 
Tlíon   -pAn   meAr  An  -cAin  'nÁ  An  cAobAé 
*Oo   énéir  t)AnbA  a   CAnA  'f  a  céibe. 

*Oo  |niAimneAt)An  cuaiica  tia  rpéine  ; 
90         T)o  rcníocA'OAn  río]"  nA  -péAÍcAinn  ; 

T)o  ^beo-OA-oAn   a   ^cbót)    116,  héAnbAic ; 
*Oo  ttiúca'oa|i  "otnbe  -oAonnA. 

Tlí   brtnb    rcím   An  riiínbeAÓ  mAobcnoc  ; 
Hi  "bruit  cAntA  An  caÍaiíi  AobbAi  j ; 
95  11í    b-ptnb   ceob   1    mbeobAib    éAnbAic  ; 

"Oo   bAtbing  cbÁinreAc   btÁicgeAÍ  GineAnn. 

"Oo   b'é  5eA11A^c   ca]\a  nA  cbéine, 
^obb  meAn  IblónnA  1  n^beo-  nÁn  cjiaocaó, 
CúcubAinn  nA  ^cbeA-p  n-ion^nAt)  '-óéAnAiii ; 
100        Con  Abb  ^utbAn  ir  OrcAn  n&  nibéimeAnn. 

T)o  b'é  An  zú\\  ro  rúib  be  héijnnn  ; 
T)o  nAt>  rí  feAnc  ir  ^eAn   a  cbéib  -óó  ; 
T)o  cu^  rí  pÁinc  "oó  ir  gnÁt)  ÚAn  céA*oAib, 
*Oo  cÁrc  rí  rcíni   x>Á  gnAoi  Ar  a  h&oncA. 


93.  fcím  seems  =  'fortune,  prosperity':  cf.  infra,  104  and  V.  5,  fcíin 

■0}\A01-ÓeACCA. 
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A  woman  confessed  his  right  and  his  kinsfolk 
At  Youghal  and  in  rich  Roche's  country, 
At  Tralee  and  beside  Lough  Erne, 
80  On  the  marge  of  Casán  and  in  Kinalmeaky. 

On  hearing  the  tidings  and  the  death  of  the  Phoenix, 
Tonn  Cliodhna  gave  a  start  of  danger, 
Lough  Gur  was  blood  for  seven  days, 

And  the  Maine   without  a  drop  for  two  months,   though 
wet-faced. 

85  The  Lithe  compressed  her  noble  current ; 
The  face  of  the  sun  turned  to  coal-black  ; 
Fruit  remained  not  on  oak,  or  on  sapling  ; 
Her  lover  and  her  spouse  abandoned  Banba. 

The  depths  of  the  sky  grew  red  ; 
90  The  stars  sank  down  ; 

The  birds  disfigured  their  form  ; 
Human  elements  were  quenched. 

There  is  no  prosperity  on  the  pasture  of  bare  hills  ; 
There  is  no  produce  on  the  beautiful  land  ; 
95  There  is  no  music  in  the  mouths  of  birds  ; 
The  fair-blooming  harp  of  Erin  became  silent. 

Gerald  was  the  beloved  of  the  bards  ; 
Swift  Goll,  son  of  Morna,  unsubdued  in  conflict  ; 
Cuchulainn  in  performing  wondrous  feats  ; 
100  Conall  Gulban,  and  Oscar  of  the  blows. 

This  chief  was  the  hope  of  Erin, 

She  gave  him  her  love  and  her  heart's  affection, 

She  gave  him  friendship,  and  fondness  beyond  hundreds, 

She  tendered  concern  and  her  consent  for  his  love. 


94.  AoVbAc  as  an  adj.  seems  ='  delightful.' 

101.  cúp.     MS.,  cuAp     104.  MS.   •oo  cÁrg.     Ibid,  rA  Jiaouca,  MS. 


154  T)ÁnUA    A0T)A5Áin    UÍ    llAÚAlbbe. 

105        b&  beA^  rnAn  lon^nAiJ  í  "OÁ  béAnArh  ; 
tlí  nAib  ní  "o'fuil  i]\  nÁ  €hbir\, 
Úuai-ó  nÁ  ceA-p  An  ye&x>  nA  h€h^eAnn, 
T)Án  rcoogAt)  t]úx>  ó  tnnn  50  rnAobcpoij,. 

An  óbor  íc  fA  éruc  t)on  béic  ^bAin, 
110       T)o  nuj  fí  eicini  ir  rcemnim  1  n-émfeAcc  ; 
*Oo  -DeA^tni;  An  bÁb,   noc  -o'^Ár  1  béice, 
50  bnÁc  A-píf  ^An  btni;e  be  céile. 

1r  iomt)A  |:Laic  x>o  CAn   An   rhéijTOneAC, 
VuAip  a  "LeAbA  'f  a  reAbb  'r  a  caoitijIac, 
115       puAip  a  nún   'r  a  -oúit  'r  a  hAoncA, 

T)o    CI11C    *OA    cornArh    1    ITOOCAIAbnUlt)    T>&0-pCA. 

'Ó^'óub  An  reocAú  tjo  céA-p  me, 
1  T1-11A11Í1  bin  a  -pnnre&n  rAOjróA 
Since  1  bjreA|\c  1  ^cbAir  rÁ  béiblic 
120       UAob  be  5<Mrce  11&  n5eA]w\lcAc  ^cAoth^ÍAn. 

An  cAn  t)o  bAirceAó   'nA  beAnb  ati  bAoc  ro, 
"Píontnjt  níoJACuA  Cmnn   nA  <5céAt>cAc, 
Uu^  Hlencunuir  nún  a  cléib  -óó, 
"O'-pÁirc  ré  mib  50  tiuí;  n-A  liiéAnAib. 

125       *Oo  nm  HlA|\f  n-A  Le&nb  Laoc  -óe  : 
Uu^  "oó  cob^  ^tAn  50|\m   ir    éit>e ; 
CLo^a-o  CAom  "OÁ  -óíon   1   n^éibinn 
Ltn]\eAc  n-A  n-Aice  A^nr  ceAnnAr  iia  "pémne, 

ptiAijA  ré  ciAbb  ó  -Ó1A  nA  céible, 
130       IncbeAcc,  ctnrhne,  mine,  ir  coa-o^at), 

ITleAbAin,  if  eobAr,  beccóAcc,   ir  béigeAncAcc. 
SuAniineAf  Ai^ne,   mAire,   A^u-p  réibe. 

108.  For  fCA^A'ó,   cf.   XXIX.  29.     Something  seems  to  have  dropped 
out  between  108  and  109. 

113.  méi|vopeAc  is  Erin  here;  cf.  I.  7. 
117.    ^eocAib;   MS.,  -peóúcuinc. 
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105  Little  wonder  that  she  did  so  : 

There  was  not  a  prince  of  the  blood  of  Ir  or  Eibhear, 

North  or  south  throughout  Erin, 

Who  was  not  strained  through  him  from  head  to  bare  foot 

On  the  fair  woman  hearing  Ith  in  the  land, 
no  She  bounded  and  started  all  at  once, 
The  maiden  swore,  who  grew  grey, 
Never  again  to  lie  with  a  spouse. 

Many  are  the  chieftains  the  woman  loved, 
Who  obtained  her  bed,  her  possession,  and  her  fair  hand, 
115  Who  obtained  her  love,  her  desire,  and  her  consent, 

Who  fell  in  her  defence  into  the  dire  hardship  of  bondage. 

His  early  going  to  decay  has  tortured  me, 
Into  the  family  grave  of  his  noble  ancestors, 
Stretched  in  a  tomb,  in  a  pit,  under  a  great  stone, 
120  Beside  the  champions  of  the  pure,  noble  Geraldines. 

When  the  hero  was  baptized  as  a  child, 

The  vine  of  the  kingdom  of  Conn  of  the  hundred  fights, 

Mercury  gave  him  the  love  of  his  heart, 

He  pressed  plenteous  honey  into  his  fingers. 

125  Mars  made  him  a  hero  when  a  child, 

Gave  him  a  bright,  sharp  sword  and  armour, 
A  noble  helmet  to  protect  him  in  difficulties, 
A  coat  of  mail  also,  and  the  headship  of  the  warriors. 

He  got  wisdom  from  the  god  of  Wisdom, 
130  Intelligence,  memory,  refinement,  and  judgment, 
Mind  and  knowledge,  vivacity  and  learning, 
Peace  of  soul,  beauty  and  generosity. 


118.   MS.,  A  nuAitrititi. 

128.  MS.,  r\&   ViAice.       129.  ciaII;   cáiL,  MS.  132.    Aipie   may    be 

nom.  or  gen. 


156  'oÁnuA  AOT)A5Áin  tn'  nAÚAilLe. 

"PuAin  ó  p^n  jac  Airce  b'réit)iii 
ScÁmre  fciúntA  CÚ15   ctn^e  1   n-émyeAcc, 
135        Céin  50  -pAiúbin  cum   teiípp  a  tnéA"OA, 

1"P    5AT)A1]1    DA    5CO],TlATTl    A]A    "ÓOCAn    T1A    bfAotcOn. 

^UAin  |*é  511 A01   ^lAti  rhín   ó    uénuf  ; 
U115   OuLcÁnur  "oó  ceÁjvoÓA  c-pAo-pAc  ; 
Hepcunti'p  cu^  to.ng  tjó  An  f&ojuii'Ui'p. 
140       ^5uf  OceAnu-p  ÁncAc  cAorcAc. 

1llontiA]\  cpome,  mo  rhíLe  céArAO  ! 
^LeAnn    An    ít-mine  aj   riteAí>  nA   n-oéA-pA  ! 
5ati    •otvui'oe  ceoit  gAn  ^bón  binn   éAnLAic  ! 
Do   cine  a  nAt,  a  TT1A1C  'f  a  •péitceAiin  ! 


145       *Oo  li)Ain   a  bÁr  a  ^Áine  -o'éinmn, 

'O'AljXnig    A    T)AC    J^eAÍ    A]\     T)A0tx)AC 

Sitno  Lionn    a   rrnúr  'r  a  rAon"óeA]\c  ! 
Smion    a    cnÁiii  be   fÁnA  cnéigeAnn  ! 

^uiinm-re   -co  -peAlbAC  iia  ÍAnn  *oo   neAbAf), 
^5°       B^óine  fíon  ^An  "oíc  ^ati   éirtmn, 

ÚuA-p  1  5CAiT)]\eAiTi  yÍAiceA'p  nA  ^néme, 
U115  An    fnunc    reo    A]\  únbnoj   éibip. 

U115  rmAitc  nÁ  -pcniorcA]\  ó  SionAinn  50  DéAn]\A, 
Uug  "oubtiAC  A]\  tonnnAt)   iia  g-péme, 
155       ^u^  yiA"ó  pÁiL  50  cnAnbce  -ceA^Ac, 
Ó   CAnn  ceAr  50  hAiteAc  Tléi-oe. 


144.  MS.,     A  T11A1C. 

145.  This  line  in  MS.  is:   •o'AifLeA'ó  a  f-AoJAt  a  bj\óti  ■oeipionn,  "which 
is  difficult  to  cure."     The  following  have  been  suggested  as  emendations. 
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He  got  from  Pan  every  possible  gift, 
A  staff  to  direct  five  provinces  together, 
135  Wax  in  plenty  to  heal  his  flock, 

And  dogs  to  guard  them  from  the  mischief  of  wolves. 

He  got  a  fair,  smooth  complexion  from  Venus, 
Vulcan  gave  him  a  greedy  forge, 
Neptune  gave  him  a  ship  on  the  open  sea, 
140  And  Oceanus  a  brimful  vessel. 

My  heart-ache,  my  thousand  tortures  ! 

Glanaruddery  shedding  tears  ! 

Without  a  musical  starling,  without  the  sweet  voice  of  birds, 

Its  fortune,  its  good,  its  star  has  fallen  ! 

1.45  His  death  took  away  her  laughter  from  Erin, 
Her  bright  colour  has  changed  to  chafer-black, 
Her  nostrils  and  her  noble  eyes  shed  their  humours, 
The  marrow  of  her  bones  she  lets  waste  away. 

I  beseech  for  the  sword-breaking  warrior 
150  Eternal  glory,  without  loss  or  blemish, 

Above,  in  the  society  of  the  sunny  heavens, 

Who  brought  this  sorrow  on  the  noble  mansion  of  Eibhear. 

Who  wrought  irreparable  ruin  from  Shannon  to  Beare, 
Who  coloured  black  the  brightness  of  the  sun, 
155  Who  made  the  lands  of  Fál  sad  and  tearful, 
From  Cam  in  the  south  to  Aileach  of  Neid. 


.and  the  number    could  be  indefinitely  increased :    TVAif  cjmj  aja    p&ojaL 
bpAotiAc  éij\eArm,  and  ■0,Airc|\ij  a  rnó-ó  Ap  t>]\ón  -otib  éi|\e. 
146.  MS.,  a  TDAic  ge&l     147.  MS.,  SiteA-o  lionn 


158         'oAnuA  Ao-óA^Ám  111   tiAúAitte 

HlonnA-p  cno-róe,  nio  liiíte  céArAt»  ! 
OctÁn  ir  c]\ei5"oeÁn  1  n-éinfeAcc  ! 
AbbAn  b-póin  1  5CÓ151I3  éineArm, 
160        Cnú  iíiuUIaij  Ati  c]\Ainn  bu|\pAi5  •00  léi]ifC]\io]\ 

Lite    1t)ip    fpiÚtlAlb,    1ubA|A    tlÁ]l    C]\AobÓAj% 
Ó|\    11A    ^CUnAT)    A^U-)'    CU]\<VÓ    1"IA    LAOCnAX-), 

*Oen   níciiAine  -oo  b'uAiple  1  néi|\inn, 
TlÁ-p  §Ab  -pcAnn^Af)  1  n^teó  nÁ  1   rnbAoí;Al 

165        *Oo  bí  LeAc  ITI05A  50  c]\om  A5  óat)  leif, 
U-pé    11-A  iriAiéeA'p  caja  iriAicib   -pliocc  6ibi-p, 
1TIa]í  bÁnp  nA  -pc<sc  -pcAipce  ó  céite, 
^o  -|mc  a  cbú   jati  -pmúic  Y  a  tj\éiée. 

^tétiiAC  1lit)i|ie  SionAnn   nA  fAonbApc, 
170        lomcnúc  ^ac  p-p   é  -o'finL  riA   psonftAic, 
C|AOit>e  nÁ-p  iu\\  no  T)ib  ^ac  aoti    neAÓ, 
t)^onncóij\  beAÓc  "oo  ÍA^Aib    Gij\eAnn. 

Da  cu]"\aca  a  j]\iiAiT)   1   n-Am  buAi"óeAj\cA  if  bAO^Ail 
Da  jeAb   a  c-|\oit)e,   'y  a  clí,   '-p  a    coa-o^at), 
175        A  rhéinn  5&11   rbio-pcAi-p,  'f  a  ithocaL  t>á  néij\   pn, 
5aíi  ctÁcc  há  cA-pcuifne  1  ^ceAn^AL  -oen  rhéi-o  rm. 

An    peA|ActAoi-ó. 
A  iiiAi|\bteAC   biocAnt),    -pin   uÁi|\   púc    n-A  Itnge 
Ca]aa   nA   mboccÁn    binnneÁn    ú]\   1)A   j]\oit>e, 
1leA]\ccu|\A'ó  riA  teAnnÁn,   c|uiccÁit)  "o'új\}:uil  ^105, 
180        5eAj\Atc  rnAC   ComÁi'p,   oclÁn    *oúfi !    ]:Ác   clí. 

■pÁc    ctí    acá    CÁ111ÍA5    5eA11A^c    5l^AbA<^' 

llípÍAlt  '-p     }'Ált)    nU^     bÁ]1]\     11 A    bjTÍACA    bfA0b]K\G 

Saoi    ru\]i   GÁim§   cum    cÁim    511-p    caic   a   fAOJAÍ 
'S  C]\íorc  -oÁ  -frAJÁit  5A11  cÁiiroe  n-A  plAiceA'p  riAottitA 

164.  ScAtitijAAt),  sic.  MS.,  but  the  line  is  unmetrical.     Perhaps  fceon 
is  the  correct  word. 
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My  heart-ache,  my  thousand  tortures  ! 
Woe  and  pain  together  ! 
Cause  of  grief  in  the  provinces  of  Erin, 
160  The  ruin  of  the  topmost  nut  of  the  noble  tree  ! 

Lily  amongst  thorns,  a  yew  not  branch-tangled, 

Gold  of  champions,  champion  of  heroes, 

Of  the  princely  family,  noblest  in  Erin, 

Who  were  not  panic-stricken  in  fight  or  in  danger. 

165  Leath  Mhogha  was  greatly  envious  of  him, 

Because  of  his  goodness  above  the  chiefs  of  Eibhear's  race,. 
As  the  choice  of  the  flowers — separated  from  one  another, 
His  fame  ran  unclouded,  and  his  virtues. 

The  fair  son  of  the  Knight  of  Shannon  of  the  noble  ships, 
170  The  envy  of  every  man,  of  the  blood  of  noble  chiefs, 
A  heart  not  hard  whom  all  loved, 
A  true  benefactor  to  the  weaklings  of  Erin. 

Firm  was  his  brow  in  time  of  trouble  and  danger, 
Bright  was  his  heart,  and  his  breast,  and  his  mind, 
175  His  mind  without  malice,  and  his  spirit  in  like  manner, 
Without  raillery  or  contempt  in  connexion  with  these. 

THE    EPITAPH. 

0  death-stone,  ever  high,  there  lowly  beneath  thee  is  lying, 
The  beloved  of  the  poor,  the  noble,  valiant  branch, 
Strong  champion  of  the    favoured,   gentle-shaped,   sprung 
from  the  noble  blood  of  kings, 
180  Gerald,  son  of  Thomas — oh,  bitter  woe  ! — beneath  thy  breast. 

Beneath  thy  breast,  Gerald  the  Grecian  is  lifeless, 
Royal  chief  and  prince  who  excelled  the  keen  chieftains, 
A  noble  who  was  faultless  until  he  had  spent  his  life, 
And  may  Christ  receive  him,  without  delay,  in  His  holy 
heaven. 

167.  This  line  is  obscure;  mó.|VbAj\  riA  rg^iu.     MS. 
169.  %lé.     MS.  Lé. 


l6o  *OÁ11CA    A0T)A5Áin    Uí    tlAÚAllie 

XXVII. 
mAiibnA  An  aúar  seAgÁn  mAc  mémje. 

"O'óa^   An   ■pA^A]\c   cneAfCA   cpáibceAc, 
OuACAitt  Pati    bA  ttlMC  tÁime 
SoLur  nión  bA  "pó-riiAic  cÁite, 
TtéitceAnn  eotuir,  pób  n-A  nÁiócib. 

5  "O'peoig    AH    C-ubAÍt    CUrhnA    5|\ÁT)ThA|A, 

ID'peoig  An   cji&nn  'f  An   ptAiit)A  btÁcrhAn, 
H)'r:eoig  An   p'onúin  caohi,  ponn,  pÁinceAc, 
"O'^eoi^  géAg  pAiLime  ó  pAnncAj*  Átumn. 

"O'yecnj  An   ceAn^A  nÁ|t  peA'pt»   1   nÁiócib, 
10  TD'-peoig   An   ceAÓCAipe   ó   -pbAiceAr  "oo  cÁim^, 

"O'^ecng   An    biiAcAibb  xniArAc  -oeÁjcAÓ 
"Oo  bíob  aj  cArnAth  n&  bpeACAÓ  ó  SÁCAn. 

"O'peoi^    THepcuniur,    cún    te    nÁtiiAi-o, 
Lóó|\Ann    pobuib    ^An    -pocAÍt    nÁ    cÁ|\uibe> 
r5  ^n  5A""A1V    ^inn5   ^A  cup  At)   te  liÁCAp, 

'S  An    "oatíi    cneAbcA  5A11   ceAb^   t>Á  rhÁiíprrin. 

"O'éA^    An   iriA^uitie  pAtcnoTóeAC  -pÁitceAc, 
*Oo  beAn    teAp5   ip   beACA  nAoirh    pÁ-onui^. 
An    cOfCA-p    puAgriiAn  u&fAb  t»ÁnA, 
20          'Oo    beA^    río-p   An    "OíorriAr  tÁnrheA-p. 

'O'óa^    An    5°^^    "°0    b'otXjVic    tÁit)i|\, 

'Oo    cui]\    An   cSMnnc  be    yAitL    'r    a  cÁint>e, 

*0'é^5    An   pAÍniAc,   "daIca   t>o   *OÁibit> 

TlÁn   pmúm   T)núir   'f  1   •oUnúc    nÁn  cÁntAit), 

XXVII. — Of  this  poem  we  have  seen  only  the  copy  in  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy.  Three  or  four  lines  at  the  end  are  difficult  to  decipher.  For 
some  account  of  the  family  of  Mac  Inery,  see  "  Topographical  Poems," 
edited  by  O'Donovan. 
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XXVII. 

ELEGY  ON  FATHER  JOHN  MAC  INERY. 

He  is  dead — the  priest,  mild  and  pious, — 
The  servant  of  Pan,   whose  surety  was  good, 
A  great  light,  of  truly  good  qualities, 
A  guiding  star,  a  Paul  in  his  maxims. 

5  Withered  is  the  fragrant,  lovely  apple, 

Withered  is  the  tree  and  the  blooming  plant, 

Withered  is  the  gentle,  fair,  loving  vine, 

Withered  is  the  palm-bough   from  beauteous   Paradise. 

Withered  is  the  tongue  which  was  not  bitter  in  speech, 
io  Withered  is  the  messenger  from  heaven  that  came, 
Withered  is   the   excellent,    virtuous   servant, 
Who  was  wont  to  defend  sinners  against  Satan. 

Wi+hered  is  the  Mercury,  the  tower  against  the  enemy, 
The  torchlight  of  the  people,  without  corruption  or  cunning, 
15  The  tracking  hound,  who  was  a  joyous  champion, 
And  the  plough-ox,  without  deceit,  to  his  master. 

Withered  is  the  huntsman,  generous-hearted,   hospitable, 
Who  followed  the  track  and  the  life  of  St.  Patrick; 
The  Oscar,  host-scattering,  noble,  bold, 
20  Who  overthrew  full-lusty  Pride. 

Dead  is  the  Goll  who  was  so  skilful  and  strong, 
Who  sent  Avarice  with  his  kinsfolk  adown  the  cliff ; 
Dead  is  the  psalm-chanter,  the  disciple  of  David, 
Who  thought  not  of  Lust,  and  was  not  found  in  Envy. 


2.  tniACAiVl  pah,  'the  servant  of  the  Most  High.'  Pan  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  name  for  the  Deity  by  English  writers.  lÁvme:  cf.  XX.  12,  and 
XXIV.  12;  perhaps  Laiyia  is  the  word  here. 

12.  The  last  word  in  this  line  is  illegible  in  MS. 

14    MS.  reads  ha  cajacul 

20.  "OioniAf  =  '  pride,  contempt  for  others  '  The  priest  is  represented 
as  routing  the  seven  deadly  sins.  24.  pmtiin:  cf.  XXII.  16. 

M 


i62  "oÁnuA  A0"ÓA5Á111  Hi   nAÚAitie. 

25  C-p&Of    nío]\   pe<Nj\c    An    jre&j\    -oo    -|\Á"óAim    lib. 

X)o    ■pmAóctnj    a    coup    ón    otc    50    bÁr    t>ó, 
*0'j:uAcuit;    "PeAT5'    ^ío^    ceAn^Ait    te    pÁipc   "01, 
*Oo   HUA15    ré    An    Leirce  ca]\    Lei|\g    te    pÁHATÓ. 

*Oo  b'é    yo  An   ^ovirciúeAc   neAncc]\oi-óeAÓ   Ábumn, 
30          *Oo    b'reAtrnA  fAn    ^cac  vá   peAÓc    'tiÁ   Aiax, 

T)o  b'yeÁn]i  é  A|\  cLAibeAtii    pÁ  ctií  'nÁ  An    rÁnplAic, 
Abex&nt)en   ó   1Í1ó,cet>on    rÁmi^. 

Céite    1Í1ui]\e,    cé  1|~   fpe  t>ó  ir  niÁtAi]\ ; 
111ac   T>ib    Íota    Cpíorc,   te   5]\Á"ó  'óó ; 
35  LATTiAnn    coiii|\Aic,  comAT)    pÁn]\ÚAip  ; 

CApcAén   *Oé,    nó   aoii    "OÁ   cÁntDA. 

biAig    An    AnmA    peACCAij   xioflÁmce, 
biAig  bo   C]\íopr,  -oÁ   c&oinib   bÁnA, 
biAi§   An    Acaji,   -oon   peACAÓ    AncnÁibceAc, 
40  Lu\ij   nA   n-ocA]\   ngoinci^ce   jjcnÁibce. 

UiotnpÁn   bmn    1    L>Noicib    *OÁibvó, 
ClÁi|\yeAc  1iAbb<s   rii  n-oon^iol   bA   j-pÁt>iriAj\, 
L-1A1C  bé]\   cneAfAt)    An    cuine&'o   be   Sácati, 
510UL&   1Í1ui]\e   'y    a    ^tiniu    A]\    An    111  beÁjui  11111. 

45  L1A15  T)on   ocpAÓ  cíocnAc  cÁpnocc, 

L1A15  ha  itoóA/L  1   n-Atn   a   n^ÁbAif), 

blAlt;    DA    La^     'p    A    IllbjIACAC    rcÁcA, 

biAig    nA  bjreAn,    tiA   mb<6.«,    ha  n^ÁnÍAC. 

lllÁijirnin  tumj^e  gAn   uij\eArbAit)   cÁblA, 
50  Une   rinnn  b-péi^e   ah    crAoí;Aib  bÁiúce, 

Scniopcóin   Achenon,    ca]\a   ha   •ocáiíiIa^. 
"Oo   cui]\   nA  ■oeAiiiAm    1    ^ceAn^&b    An   pÁrAC. 


35.  MS.   tAiiib  An    com^tiig. 

43.  MS.  reads  "  Kep  be  ctiArAib  "oo  50m  rACAn."  Perhaps  the  reading 
is  Cacai|\  be  ciieAfA-ó  ■oa^  A|\j;Ain  Sacau,  "  City  for  the  cure  of  all  who 
have  been  despoiled  by  Satan." 
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25  The  man  I  portray  to  you  loved  not  Gluttony, 
He  disciplined  his  body  from  evil  until  he  died  ; 
He  hated  Anger,  nor  joined  with  it  in  love, 
He  put  Sloth  to  flight  out  of  the  way  adown  the  slope. 

A  champion  was  he  of  stout  heart,  comely, 
30  Who  was  in  battle  seven  times  better  than  Ajax, 
At   the  sword   he   was   thrice   better  than  that   famous 

chieftain, 
Alexander,  who  came  from  Macedon. 

The  spouse  of  Mary,  and  she  is  his  mother  ; 
The  fond  son  of  Jesus  Christ,  through  his  love  for  Him  ; 
35  The  gauntlet   of  battle,   the  guarantee   of  Paradise  ; 
Captain  of  God,  or  one  of  His  guard. 

Physician  to  the  sinful,  sickly  soul, 
Christ's  physician,  for  His  white  sheep, 
The  Father's  physician,   for  the  impious  sinner, 
40  Physician  of  the  sick,  wounded,  and  tormented. 

A  melodious  timbrel  for  the  songs  of  David, 
The  harp  of  the  hall  of  the  angels,  who  was  pleasing, 
Physician  who   cured  all  who   were  wounded  by  Satan, 
Mary's  servant  and  her  gun  in  the  breach. 

45  Physician  to  the  hungry,   the  ravenous,   the  naked, 
Physician   of  the  blind  in  their  time  of  need, 
Physician  of  the  weak  and  their  battle-standard  of  protection, 
Physician  of  men,  of  women,  and  of  babes. 

Captain  of   a  ship  that   wanted  not   a  cable, 
50  Through  the  false  sea  of  the  submerged  world, 
The  spoiler  of  Acheron,  the  beloved  of  the  feeble, 
Who  tied  down  the  demons  in  the  wilderness. 


45.   Assonance  is  wanting. 
49.   MS.  cÁbte. 


164         "OAnuA  AOX)A5Ám  ui  iiAÚAiLle. 

CA^nuixJe  rocAin   niAn    SoboniAn   cÁ]\b<\, 
DjuogiiiAfv   bbeACcriuvn   bAfjjeAb   ■oÁibceAc, 
55  SocniA  roine&ncA  roitirh   n-A  cÁibib, 

IlleAnninAC  mumce  cbúriitnb  rÁrh-óneAÓ. 

Scuaiiiíia  meAfA]\t)A  ^eAnmriAc  ^Ái-peAC 
Uaiíí  nÁ  -oiomu-p  cju'-o  ní  jrA-pCAtm  ; 
jTinéAn    nAoiTicA   •oéA|\cAC  "o'-pAf  o'yuib 
60  11a    inb]\iAriAc    gCAbffiA    ^ceAnnArAÓ    b<\i-oi]\. 

Af    05    Cinn    Co|\at)    jjah    roc&b    -00    rÁmig, 
tD'yionyuib    nígée    cníce    J-Wibbe, 
T)e    fbeAccAib   L&ccha,   Cait   tia   bÁmcpeAc, 
"Ojíon^    nA    nt)ó.iiA|i    *oo    rcAipeAx')   ÚAn    rÁibe. 

65  Aca  An    pobAb   50   -ooi]\b    n-<\  -óeÁió-pAn ; 

AcÁ  An    c-Aen   n-A   -óéu')    50   ctiÁi'óce  ; 

AcÁ  An  caLaiíi  ^An   CAnAt)   a]\   a   bÁncAib  ; 

AcÁ  An  c-uirce  n-A  nui"oe  ^ah  pÁinn^e. 

"O'j-ógAin  cuac    50   tuAÚ  a  bÁr-f An  ; 
70         *Oo  501b   Sob  be   rnocAib  rÁibe  ; 

"Oo  rcem   An   T)Aoib   niA|\   -óíon   pÁ  bÁncAib ; 
An  "ocijeA^ínA  tube  cu^  rmne  50  cÁrrinvp. 

AcÁ  An   niA^CAirinAc  -pAnn  pÁ  bÁmbic; 
1   j^cÁr  nA  bAg  'r  é  An  cAúAin  SeÁ^An  ; 
75         An  n-éi|uje  ó   €hbi]\  -D'-pAr-rAn  ; 

1-p  T)ia  x)Á  ^Ainni  50  pbAiceAf  5A11   cÁint)e. 


54.   bAj"jeAl  :    MS.  béAf jeAl. 

61.  ce&nn  coj\a-ó,  lit.  =  '  the  head  of  a  weir ' ;  it  is  situated  near  the 
town  of  Killaloe. 

63.  Lachtna  was  great-grandfather  of  Brian  Borumha,  and  traces  of  his 
royal  residence,  '  Grianan  Lachtna,'  are  still  to  be  seen  within  a  mile  of 
Killaloe. 

67.  jati  caj\at>  =  gAii  copA-o,  for  purposes  of  metre. 
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A  philosopher  sedate  like  Solomon, 
Strong,  fruitful,  white-handed,  bestowing, 
55  Quiet,  peaceful,  gentle  of  disposition, 

High-spirited,   accomplished,   of  good  repute,   peaceful   of 
mien. 

Demure,  esteemed,  pure,  affable, 
Nor  vanity  nor  pride  does  he  show  ; 

A  righteous  man,  holy,  almsgiving,  who  sprang  from  the 
blood 
60  Of  the  O'Briens,  the  stalwart,   the  ruling,   the  strong. 

Of  the  house  of  Kincora  without  corruption  did  he  come, 
Of  the  genuine  blood  of  the  kings  of  the  land  of  Fáilbhe, 
Of  the  race  of  Lachtna,  of  Cas  of  the  abundant  spoils, 
The  race  who  scattered  the  Danes   across  the  sea. 

65  The  congregation  is  doleful  at  his  loss, 

The  air  is  troubled  at  his  death, 

The  earth  is  without  produce  on  its  plains, 

The  water  in  the  sea  runs  red. 

The  country  immediately  proclaimed  his  death  ; 
70  Sol  wept  briny  streams  ; 

The  Deel  overflowed  as  a  covering  along  the  plains  ; 
The  lord  over  us  all  has  troubled  us. 

The  strong  one  is  beneath  the  grey  tombstone : 
As  regards  the  weak,  this  was  Father  John  ; 
75  Descended  from  Eibhear,  has  he  come  ; 
Mav  God  call  him  immediatelv  to  heaven. 


6S.  The  last  word  of  this  line  is  practically  illegible  in  MS. 
69.  Perhaps  Cuac  is  a  place-name. 

72.  MS.  illegible. 

73.  An  niAi;cAiTinAc :  muijcAniriAc,  MS.  The  word  m&jcAtfiAin  means 
'  a  bear.'  The  MS.  here  is  almost  illegible.  It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
guess  at  its  reading.  Perhaps  the  reference  is  to  the  MacMahons,  who.  like 
the  Maclnerys,  are  of  the  race  of  Cormac  Cas. 


l66  "OAriUA    AO'ÓA^ÁHl    111    HAÚAlLbe. 

XXVIII. 

UATinsAineAcu  •ótmin   fímrme. 

An  u]\ua§  Lib-re  rAobcom   An   éicig  'f  ah   pit  -cinb 
A5  nuAgAinx  tia  ctéine  Ar  x)Á  béincun  pÁ  -óAoi]\re? 
1TlonuAn-rA  50  cpéiúLAj;  rriAc   SéA]ilui]s  b&  ní  Ajuinn, 
1  n-uAij  cunrA  m'  Aon&ji,  'r  A  •pAc-nbA'tcA  An  t)ibi]\c  ! 

5     1r  cnuAillijce,  clAonmAn,  'r  ir  cjié&pon  "oon  •onum^  tntc, 
C-puAbrrnonnA  bnéi^e  pÁ  féAlA  'r  rÁ  rcnibirm, 
'5&  mbuAtAÓ  be  béAbAib  An  ^cbéine  ir  A|t  rAoiúe, 
'S    nÁn    "óiiAb    x>o    ctomn    cSeAmurp    co^óm    crAO]\  nA 
•ocní  níogAccA. 

Sca-ovatc»  An  cói|\neAc  te  vóinneAnc  nA  ^péme, 
10     1r  rcAiprib  An   ceo  ro  -oe  pó]\fleAccAib  €hbi}\ ; 

An  dmppe  beib  'oeonAc  1-p  "ptón'ojvAr  pÁ  -OAonrmAcr;, 
'S  An  "bnictéiji"  50  moT>rhAj\Ac  1  reomjiA  }.íog  SéAmur. 

Oeib  €hne  50  rú^AÓ  'r  a  ■oúncA  50  ViAenAc 
Ír  5Ae^lL5  '5^   nc|AÚt»At)  n-A  mú]\Aib  A5  éi^rib ; 
15      DéAnbA  nA  rnbúp  n-oub  50   cúcAit  pÁ  néAbcAib, 

1r   SéAnmr    n-A    ctnnc    51I    aj   cAbAinc    congAncA    *oo 
^AetieAbAib. 

Deró  An    DíobbA  rm    LiúcAin  'r  a   bubceA^Arc  éicij, 
'S    An    buróeAn  ro   cÁ    cionncAc  nÁ   huruLuijeAnn    -oon 

gcléin  cipc, 
'5<^  ntn'binc  cAn  cniúcAib  50  TleuubAn-o  ó   €hj\inn  ; 
20     An  tyAOireAc  'r  ah  PjnonnrA  beib  cúinc  aca  ir  AonAc  ! 


XXVIII. — Donn  was  a  celebrated  Munster  fairy  supposed  to  haunt  Cnoc 
Firinne,  near  Ballingarry,  County  Tipperary.  He  holds  much  the  same 
rank  in  the  fairy  world  as  Cliodhna  and  Aine.  He  is  a  kinsman  of  the  Donn, 
son  of  Milesius,  who  is  supposed  to  haunt  the  sand-banks  known  as  Teach 
Doinn,  and  to  whom  Andrew  MacCurtin  made  complaint  of  his  grievances. 
There  is  a  copy  of  this  poem  in  the  British  Museum,  and  two  copies  in  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  of  which  one  is  in  the  MS.  copy  of  Keating' s  History 
that  contains  the  pieces  on  O'Hickey  (23,  G.  3).  It  has  been  printed  by 
Hardiman,  in  his  Irish  Minstrelsy,  vol.  ii. 

4.  Here  •oaIca,  evidently^'  son,'  and  not  merely  '  foster-child.' 
6.  The  poet  refers  to  the  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  settling  succession 
on  William  and  Mary,  but  chiefly  to  the  alleged  suppositiousness  of  the 
son  of  James  II.  11.  •oAor>frtiAcc  :  B.  Mus.  has  j;éA|\rtn^cc. 
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XXVIII. 

THE    PROPHECY   OF   DONN   FIRINNE. 

Are  ye  moved  with  pity  because  the  lying  wolves  of  black 

treachery 
Are  scattering  the  clergy  and  bringing  them  to  complete 

servitude  ? 
Oh  woe  is  me  !  the  son  of  Charles  who  was  our  king    is 

lifeless, 
Buried  in  a  grave  alone,  while  his  noble  son  is  banished; 

5  It  is  foul  and  evil,  it  is  treason  in  that  wicked  race, 
To  brandish  audacious  perjuries,  sealed,  and  in  writing, 
Before  the  faces  of  our  clergy  and  our  nobles, 
-  That  the  children  of  James  have  no   hereditary  title  to  the 
noble   crown   of  the  three   Kingdoms. 

The  thunder  will  be  silenced  by  the  strength  of  the  sunlight, 
10  And  this  sorrow  will  depart  from  the  true  descendants  of 

Eibhear  : 
The  Emperor  will  shed  tears,  and  Flanders  will  be  in  dire 

bondage. 
While  the  "  Bricklayer  "  will  be  in  pride  in  the  halls  of 

King  James. 

Erin  will  be  joyful,  and  her  strongholds  will  be  merry  ; 
And  the  learned  will  cultivate   Gaelic   in   their  schools  ; 
15  The  language  of  the  black  boors  will  be  humbled  and  put 
beneath  a   cloud, 
And  James  in  his  bright  court  will  lend  his  aid  to  the  Gaels. 

Luther's  Bible  and  his  false  dark  teaching. 
And  this  guilty  tribe  that  yields  not  to  the  true  clergy, 
Shall  be  transported  across  countries  to  New  Land  from 
Erin, 
20  And  Louis  and  the  Prince  shall  hold  court  and  assembly. 


12.   moúrii&]\Ac  :   B.  Mus.   móbAj\. 

12.  bpicléin.     In  the  copy  of  this  poem  in  the  MS.  of    Keating's  History 
bearing  date  1 715,  (and  also  in  23.  M.  11),  this  word   is   glossed   thus:    .1., 
pjVionm*A  SéAtnuf  niAC  •oon  "Oa^a  SéAmuf  bí  iomj\Ái,óce    n-A  ttiac   CAbAf\CA 
aj   An    mbj\ic1éi|\.      In    a  poem   on   the   ''Coming   of   the   Pretender   to 
Scotland,"  in  the  same  MS.,  this  subject  is  dealt  with  in  strong  language  : 
"Ha  ^AobAbntnc  -oo  •óeAnbuig  go  T)íocó[\Ac 
^u|\  bAfCA]A-o  cu   nÁu  rjAeAbAt)  -D'yuil,  ah   níoj  c^ó'óa 
■50  bfAiceAm-riA  Le  ViAnmAib  riA  trjAOTOit  OoJAin 

TlA  JAJ\b6uipC   'n-A  f-pA-OAbAlb   1   11t)[AAOlb  bócAin.' 


168  'OAHUA    A0T)A5Áin    I1Í    TlAÚAllXe 

XXIX. 

mjeAti    ul    jeAUAitu. 

A    peA^lA  5^n    •pcAiTiA'L,    *oo   téi]\cui|\  me  1    ^CACAib, 

€hpc    liom   rjAn    veAT5   5°  n-innpeAT)  mo  pceob; 
'S  gu]\  pAobn<NC   T)o   cAiúi-p  ^Aece  At-up  -oeA-ncA 

Uném  c-péACCA  n-A  ^ceAÚAib,  •oo  tftiUL  rné  t*An  cpeoip  J 
5     $avi    bnéAgriA-ó  "oo  lAACAinn    •oon    G-i^ipc   caja  caÍa-ó, 

'S   50   héi]\mn   ní    ÓAj-pAinn    coiíice  -óom   -óeom  ; 
A]\   cnéAnriunn   A]\  caLaivi,    1    riv"éibinn,   1    n-AiceAp 

tlíop  léAn    tioni    beic  ic   Aice    coip     mpe  -^ati   pcpó. 

1p   cjiAobAC,    'y    \y    ca]'ca,    1]^   •o]iéim]\eAÓ   'y  \y  -oIacac, 
10         1p  néATh|\AC  'y  if   teAbAi]\   a   -olAo-ice   rn.<yp  o-|\; 
1]'  péAttlAC   a  "oeA|\CA,    niAp    -péilceAnn    riA    niATone, 

1]~   caoI  ceA-pc  a   niAlA,    rriAn  -pc^u'ob  pinn    1    ^clót) ; 
Scéinic|\uc  a  beACAn    aoít)a   nriA'p   fneACCA 

50  liAe|\Ac  a^   CApmAi-|\c  zyé  tíon-|AAit)  An   -pói-p ; 
15     Ú115  phoebup   n-A    ^eACAib  ca-]\  béitib  "óoc  AtiiAfvc 
]y  a    éAT)An    A-p    Ia^at)   Le   "oio^-pAp   doc   ctót>. 

1p  ^té^eAÍ    a   niAtriA,    iiia-|\   géipb    ccnp    caIait) ; 
A   liAolcvnppín    ptieAÓCA   ir   pAoileAii'OA   rnóó  ; 
11i   péi-oin    a   mAiceAp  t)o    lei-pcun    1   bpj'ACAinn 
20  CAorhlile  cneAjTA  ^5uf   mínpcoc  iu   n-ót; 

1y   C]\AO"|\AC    a    bAÍpAni,    A   XlélX)    ^eAÍ    ^AIl    Aicip, 

"Oo   fAO|\pA'ó    ón    ngAtA-p   ru\   mítce  -oem    pónu ; 
Saojií;uc  a  ceAti^An   téijeAiiUA   -00   pcA|\ÚAib 

beip  C|iéAnpinc  ca|\  beAnrAib  te  nnlpeACC  a  ^lóin. 

XXIX. — There  is  a  copy  of  this  poem  in  the  69th  volume  of  the  Renehan 
MSS.  Maynooth  College.  The  piece  has  ahead}*  appeared  in  print  in 
Poets  and  Poetry  of  Minister.  We  have  followed  O'Daly's  text,  with 
some  changes  from  the  Renehan  copy.  The  subject  of  the  poem  was 
celebrated  in  countless  poetical  effusions  during  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Her  name  was  Lucy  Fitzgerald.  She  lived  at  Bally- 
kennely  in  the  County  of  Cork.  For  another  poem  in  her  praise,  vide 
Air>j\Áin  piAjx-Mf  tVlic  """e^pA-itc,  p.   54. 

12.  rj"j\iob  pinn.     O'Daly  aspirates  b,  which  is  wrong. 
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XXIX. 

THE     GERALDINE'S     DAUGHTER. 

0  pearl  without  darkness,  who  hast  led  me  into  sorrow, 

Listen  to  me  without  anger,  whilst  I  tell  my  story  ; 
Seeing  that  thou  hast  keenly  shot  shafts  and  darts 

Through  my  wounds  in  showers,  which  have  ruined  me, 
without  strength  ; 
5  In  sooth  I  would  go  to  Egypt  across  the  sea, 
And  to  Erin  I  would  never  willingly  return  ; 
On  the  strong  sea,  on  land,  in  bonds,  and  in  joy, 

I  would  not  grieve  at   being  near  thee  by  a  river's  side 
without  disturbance. 

Branching,  plaited,   in  long  folds,   in   clusters, 
10       Brightly  shining,   and  limber,   are   her  locks  like  gold  ; 
Pearls  her  eyes,  as  the  star  of  the  morning  ; 

Right  slender  her  eyebrow  as  a   pen-line  in   form  ; 
The  beauteous  appearance  of  her  cheek,  lime-white  as  the 
snow, 
Struggling  gaily  through  the  effulgence  of  the  rose, 
15  Which  caused  Phoebus  to  rush  to  behold  thee  above  all 
maidens, 
While  his  forehead  was  aflame  through  love  for  thy  beauty. 

White  her  breasts,  as  swans  beside  the  sea-shore  ; 

Her   lime-bright,    snow-white   body   of    beauty   like    the 
sea-gull ; 
Her  goodness  cannot  be  all  put  on  parchment  ; 
20       The  fair  mild  lily  and  gentle  flower  of  virgins. 

Bright  red  are  her  lips,  her  white  teeth  without  a  blemish, 
Which   would  save   from   disease  thousands  such  as  I  ; 
The  noble  speech  of  her  tongue  learned  in  histories, 
Brought  stout  bucks  over  mountains  by  the  sweetness  of 
her  voice. 


16.  R.  :  'S  ac  éAt>An  &\\  Xs&y&x)  te  ■oiogjAtif  t>á  cLó'ó.  O'Daly  :  'S 
c-éA-oAii  a^  l.AfA'ó  te  •oíojfVAif  -oot>    cló-ó. 

18.  O'Daly  reads  :  a  liAolcojvp  tnA^  ftieAcca.  The  subject  of  this 
poem  has  been  called  "  pAOileAun  rii&ojvÓA  béAfAc  bAiiAiiiinb,"  by 
Domhnall  na  Tuile  (vide  AtfipÁin  piAfv&if  TTIic  ■jeA^Ailc).' 

21.   tiiaja  bAlfAtn,  O'Daly.     R.  is  followed  here. 

23.  X)o  fCApcAib.     O'Daly  reads  53.11  rcajACA'ó. 
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25      plioemx    -o'j-uit   5eA"PA1^c»   SI^a^aií;    An    CAtAib, 
Séirhpún  "oo    ctvNmiA   HlíleAt)    nA   flój, 
UAOónAT)    ^An    CAire    €]\AOCCA   te    5^^A1^> 
^An   cf\éine  ^avi   caÍaiíi    ^An    nio^bjioj;  ^ah    rcón  ; 

5aTI     bnéA^nAl)     gtl-p    rCA^AT)    PA0]\A1J    1]'     0A]\|\A1<5, 

30  \y    cj\éAncom    btni    RAice    cf\ioc--pA    pÁ    x>ó  ; 

11í'l  r&ojvp'LA.ié  nÁ  •onAjjAn  "oe  pj\éitri   clomne   CAipt 
^An  5A0I  tei-p  An   Ainni]\  riiíonÍA  ^ah   'pmot. 

tlí    téi]\  -óAiii    a    vaiViuiI    1    néi|\inn    nÁ   1   SAcrAin, 
1  n-éireAcc,  1  bpeA/p-pAin   1   n-incteAcc  '-f   1  ^clob ; 
35     An    bé  clirce   if   yeAnnA  c]\éice  A^ur   ceAVCAf 

'tlÁ    Helen   tén    cAitteAt>   nA   milce   rAn    n^leo  ; 
flit   Aon    jreA-p   n-A   beACAib   "o'yeAcrAt)  An   niAi-om 

11-A   héA-oAn   ^mi    iíimja^   nÁ   rcAoilreAt)    a   bnón  ; 
1110   ^éibeAnn  !   mo    -óeACAin  !    ni    yéAT>Aim    a   feACAin 
40  Uném   néAl-Aib,   mi    Airlmg,    ircoibce,  ir   -oe  tó. 


37.  A|\  inATom  =  '  just  now,  at  any  time  henceforth.' 
3S.   nA  rcAoitf  eAT>,  sic  R. ;  O'Daly,   nÁ  f  ceigyeA'o. 
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25  A  Phoenix  of  the  Geraldine  blood,   Grecians  of  the    coast, 
The  mild  cousin  of  the  children  of  Milesius  of  the   hosts  ; 
Heroes  crushed  without  mercy  by  the  English, 

Without  strength,  without  land,  without  princely  mansion, 
without  wealth. 
In  sooth  the  blood  of  the  Powers  and  the  Barrys, 
30       And    the    strong    heroes   of   Bunratty    has    been   twice 
strained  through  thee  ; 
There  is  no  noble  chieftain  or  warrior  of  the  stock  of  the 
children  of  Cashel, 
Who  is  not  akin  to  the  mild  faultless  maiden. 

I  know  not  her  peer  in  Erin  or  in  England, 

In  wisdom,   in  personal  charms,  in  mind,   in   form  ; 
35  The  accomplished  maiden  surpassing  in  virtue  and  fame 
Helen,  through  whom  thousands  perished  in  the  fight  ; 
There  is  no  man  living,  who  would  look  at  morning 

On  her  face  without  sorrow,  whose  grief  she  would  not 
dispel  ; 
O  my  bondage  !  O  my  hardship  !  Í  cannot  avoid  her 
40       In  my  slumbers,  in  my  dreams,  by  night,  or  by  dav. 


40.   O'Daly,  oi'óce,  nÁ  Ló. 


172  T)ÁttUA    AO-ÓA5A111    tlí    RAUAltte. 

XXX. 

epiUAt  Annum    do    tigeARiiA    cirm    uiaha. 

•Acáit>   éirc   An  tiA  fnúiltib   A5   téimnií;  50  túcriiAn, 
UÁ   An   c-éctipr  ^An    púncAf»    a^    nnceAcc ; 

UÁ  poebur  A5  múrcAibc,  'r  An  c-éArcA  50  citnníjbAn, 
1]'    éAntAic    riA   cúi^e   50   poitlfh. 

5     UÁno  -pcAoc  toeAÓ  a^  cúinting  An   jéA^Aib  ir  ún^ÍAf, 
UÁ  péAn   ^Uf   t>núcc   An  tia   mon^Aib 
Ó'r  céile   -óon   nibjiún&c    í    íléibceAnn    tia   tTluniAn 
'S   ^aoL    ^An    t)on    "Oiuic  ó    Cilb    Comtiir. 

UÁ  bío-ó^Af)  1  nj;&c  cáttiIa^,  ir  5|\oi-óecnuic   50  tÁit)in, 
10  'Sah  n^enhneAt)  C15  btác   A|\  ^ac   bile  ; 

CiLb   Cait  ó   úÁ|\Iait)   1    ^ctnbneAÓ  50  gnAtiriiAn 
Le   ítíí,  Cible   hÁi]\ne   &\\  ^Cu^a-ó. 

ttí't  éA$cói|\  -OA  biiAt)  Aguinn,  cÁ  vaocód  Age  c|\uA§Aib, 
Ón    -pcéAÍ  nob    ro   tnAi"óce&n  be   T>t\onrAib, 
15     A]\    An    bpéAnbA    05    mnÁ    uAirle    (A    "Óé,     Ó,    cAbAin 

buATÓ     t)1  !), 

"Oen   c^Aeib    ó\\x>&   \y  uAirle   ó    Cibb   Coinmj. 

UÁ  An   Ríj:Iaic    11-A   5Á|\t)Aib   A|\   írtib    'r  An  Á]TOAib, 

'S   nA   mílce  t)Á  brÁibcmgó-f)   le  mtiinmn  ; 
UÁ  An  CAoine  50  hÁbbA]»Ac,  ir  coitb  §b&"p  &5  yÁr  Ann, 
20  1r    jnAoi    Ag   ceAÓc    Ap  bÁncAib   gAn    nnlbeAt). 


XXX.— This  poem  is  printed  in  O' Daly's  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Minister. 
There  is  a  copy  of  it  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  (23.  D.  8),  which 
gives  the  title  as  follows  : — ■ 

CpicAL.o.miuvn     -oon    ci§eAj\riA    t)]\miAC    C111T»    niA[\A    aja  11-A  -pofA-o   Le 
lnnjni  co]\iiéL  t)«cLéi]\  CilAe  CAip. 

The  poem  was  composed  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  of  Valentine  Brown, 
third  Viscount  Kenmare,  and  Honora,  daughter  of  Thomas  Butler  of 
Kilcash.  The  marriage  took  place  in  1720,  when  Sir  Nicholas  Brown, 
Valentine's  father,  had  died,  and  the  son  was  at  last  in  possession  of  his 
property.     The  distinguished  lady  celebrated  in  this  poem  died  in  1730, 
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XXX. 

EPITHALAMIUM    FOR    LORD    KENMARE. 

The  fish  in  the  streamlets  leap  up  with  activity, 
The  eclipse  is  departing  without  a  struggle, 

Phoebus  is  waking,   and  the  moon  is  calmly  bright, 
And  the  birds  of  the  province  are  joyous. 

5  Bees  in  swarms  cluster  on  boughs  fresh  and  green, 
Grass  and  dew  are  on  the  meads, 
Since  Brown  has  espoused  the  Star  of  Munster 
The  near  in  blood  to  the  Duke  from  Kilkenny. 

The    languid    are    becoming  vigorous,  and  the  great  hills 
are  strong, 
10       In  winter  every  tree  puts  forth  blossoms, 
Since  Kilcash  has  been  united  lovingly  in  bonds 
With  the  Prince  of  Killarney,  our  champion. 

We  are  giving  vent  to  no  grievance,  the  wretched  have  a 
respite 
Because  of  this  news  which  is  spreading  among  the  crowd, 
15  Concerning  the  fair  young  pearl  of  ladies   (O  God,   grant 
her  success  !), 
Of  the  golden  branch,  the  most  noble  in  Kilkenny. 

The  princely  chieftain  is  a  protection  for  the  high  and  the 
lowly, 

And  thousands  are  welcoming  him  with  love, 
The  tide  is  favourable,  and  a  green  wood  is  growing  therein, 
20       And  fields  are  growing  bright  without  destruction  ; 

of  smallpox.     Her  father,  Thomas  Butler,  was  grandson  of  Richard  Butler, 
only  brother  of  James,  the  first  Duke  of  Ormond. 

2.    fiúncAj\  =  '  struggle  '  ;   cf.   múcA-o  nÁ   milLeATt  a   bpúncAn   niAj\  CÁ. 
— Aodh  Mac  Curtin. 

15.  A  "Óe  Ó,  :    We  have   ventured  on  this   correction    for  metre's  sake. 
O'Daly  has  a  be  -oil ;  o  be  ■oil  cadaijv  buA-o  T>óib,  D.  8  and  E.  12. 

16.  An  cj\Aob  cub]\A  \r  uAifLe  1  5C1VI  Commj,  O'Daly.      CnAeib,  metric 
for  cr>Aoib. 

17.  'riA  jÁntDAib  for  'nA  jAntDA,  sing. 
20.   An  bÁncAib  :  au  •óÁticAi'óe,  D. 


i74         "oÁnrA  Aot)A5Áin  in'  HAÚAiVle. 

U&i-o   cuaiica,  b&  í,nÁcAc    pÁ  bu&nrcuinm    íjnÁnnA, 
^o   fUAiiiineAc    ó   cÁ|\bAit)   An    fmntmieA'ó, 

Uó^  cniuvrcAn   <yp   cpÁi^   'jinnn  n.S.  tuo.-pc6.nn   Mi    fÁite, 
tluAc,\iii  ir  bÁinmj;    ir  -ouiteArc. 

25      UÁ1X)   UAifle    Citb    Ai|\ne  50  fUAinc  a^  ób    ptÁinciT>e 
1r  buAnbic  tiA   tÁriAriiAn    1   ^cum&nn  ; 
UÁ1T)  fUAnptnnt:    riA  n-oÁncA  -oÁ  mbuAlAT)   An   cbÁi]\fij, 
5>nc  rtiAnponc  An  Áibbe<.\cc  '-p  A-p  bmneAóc. 

UÁ    cbAocLót)    A|\    c|MiMt)ceipc,     'r     An    c-Aon    coin    A5 
btJA"óc6-nc  ; 
30  UÁ  jrné  nót>   A]1  tjnuAxJnAib  56,0  n-oume; 

UÁ    An    -pjoéin    riión    &n    fUMimnc,     'r  An     ]\Ae    pór    ^o 
■puAiTÍmeAc, 
5&n   CAOcceó    5A11   TjuAHCAn.  ^An    ctnte. 

UÁ  rcénii  A|\  5AC  nuAiúceAc  iiac  ]?éix)in  t)0  ]uiAT>cAn, 
Ó    Lémtoc  50    b]MiAc   Cibbe  Comnij 
35     pÁ'n  -pAonybMc  -óub  UAinne  -oo  cé&cc  A-p  56-c  cnuAit>ceifC  ; 
Tl-A  néim    cinc  5^1^  buAn  a  béAf   A^Ainn. 


24.    Sni   |\uac&iii,  D. 

29.  buA'ócAiivi,   O'Daly. 

30.  tióx),    metric    for    titiAx>. 
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Heavens,  wont  to  be  disturbed  by  ugly  long-lasting  storms, 
Are  calm  since  this  alliance  took  place  ; 

There  are  gathered  on  the  shore,  undisturbed  by  the  sea, 
Cockles  and  limpets,  and  dillisk. 

25  The  nobles  of  Killarney  are  merrily  drinking  healths 
And  long  life  to  the  wedded  pair  in  love  ; 
Lulling  melodies  of  songs  are  being  struck  on  the  harp, 
Each  lulling  melody  the  loveliest  and  the  sweetest  ; 

Each  hard  trouble  is  overcome,  and  justice  alone  triumphs  ; 
30       There  is  a  fresh  colour  on  the  cheeks  of  all  men, 

There  is  a  sound  of  joy  in  the  great  heavens,  the  moon 
also  is   peaceful, 
Without  blinding  mist,  downpour,  or  flood. 

'There    is    a    comeliness    on  moorlands  which  yield  not  to 
tillage 
From  Loch  Lein  to  the  borders  of  Kilkenny, 
35     Since  the  noble  prince  who  left  us,  has  come  safely  from 
every  danger  ; 
In  his  own  patrimony  may  he  be  long  with  us. 


32.  j;Ati  uuiLe :   gAii   •o&iLLe,  O'Daly,  which  stops  here,   the  four  addi- 
tional lines  arc.  given  in  D.  8  and  E.  12. 

33.  |\t)Ai'óceAc  ;   MS.  -puAinceu.ee;  ibid.  nuA-ocAti,  MS.  |\uacah. 
36.   MSS.,    buAn  é  beAf. 
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XXXI. 

uneise   te   ctioinuelt 

U]\ei|,e  LeAc,   a    C-pomueUl, 

A  ]ú   c^ocntng  ^ac  -p^otó^, 
1-p  tec   linn    iruA^AinA-p    -puAirhneA]' 

1l1lL,    UACCA|1,    1-p    onói]A. 

5  1ó.]\^ATnAOi*o    ^An     CAoiiiÁnAC, 

VUiaUIcmiac,   nÁ    CinnfeAÍAC, 
bú|\CAC,    1lí-peAC,  nÁ   Ttcn-pceAC, 

"O'-pA^Áil  yói"o  -oo    cult)  a  fiirpeAiA. 

lA]\pArtiAOTO    C-pomueLL    beic    1   ti-uacca}i, 
10  Rí    uAfcvt    Clomne    t/óbui-p. 

Uti^    a    t)ócAin    T/yeAjA    tia   "púirce, 

1r    "o't^S    feA]\    via    •oúicce    ^aíi     "  nothing-." 

lA]í|AAniAoio    a    bytnt    1'ati    ceAÓ    yo, 
&}\    rtiAin    A^uf    at\    niAOin, 
15  Deic    m    bu-p    treA-p-p    bLiAT)Ain    ó   mtDiu, 

1-p    $ac    neAc    b-uj*    mAic    Linn. 


12.  5A11,  '  nothing  '  ;  used  as  an  equivalent  for  the  Irish  phrase 
"  5A11  Aon-iAut),"  'without  anything.'  The  'o'  of  '  nothing'  is  lengthened 
for  the  metre. 
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XXXI. 

MORE   POWER   TO   CROMWELL. 

More  power  to  thee,  O  Cromwell, 

O  king  who  hast  established  each  rustic, 

It  is  with  thy  coming  we  obtained  peace, 
Honey,   cream,   and  honour. 

5  We  ask  that  nor   Kavanagh, 

Nor  Nolan,  nor  Kinsella, 
Nor  Burke,  nor  Rice,  nor  Roche, 

Ever  get  a  sod  of  their  ancestor's  portion. 

We  ask  that  Cromwell  be  supreme, 
10  The  noble  king  of  Clan  Lobus, 

Who  gave  plenty  to  the  man  of  the  flail, 

And  left  the  heir  of  the  land  without  "  nothing.' 

We  ask  that  all  in  this  house, 
In  goodness  ana  m  wealth, 
J5  Be  better  a  year  from  to-day, 

And  everyone  wnom  we  like. 


T78  T)ÁnUA    A0t)A5Á1VI    Uí    RAÚAlU,e. 


XXXII. 

ACUAnnA  'oo  mnrieAT)  1  bpÁíitnnenu  ctoinne 

toniÁis. 

An    yeAÓ    biAr    éipe    púinn    pém 

tlí    "béimii)    1   bpéin    'oo    ^nÁc, 

Ciiinprrrit)    "pop    An    ceA]\c, 

An    pe<yó   biAf    An    rniAcc    1    n-A^    tÁiiii. 

5  *Oo    "puioeArn&n    i   bpÁnbimenc, 

Ó    Cionn    cSÁite    50    bmn    ÓAOAin, 
1p    cn^AniAn   1   n-m-oeom   pÁT)|\ui£;, 
ueiú    'nAn   ^cÁijvoe    a^    a    céite. 

Uu^ArriAoio    onóin    "oon    fcotói^  , 

10         1r   mó  péAfó^    ^y   mAoin, 

1p   t)eipeAt)    ruitjce    x>on    b-pbeArcAÓ, 
ÚAirceAr  50   -oci  Ati    c-eAnjiAc    An    c-nn. 

AccAmAoio    An    "ocuApArcAb 
1>Á    jruAn    A^iif  ce, 
15         Accattiaoio   An   n-éAt)Ac 

*Oo   néin    céibbe  A^jur   anc. 


XXXII. — This  piece,  as  well  as  the  preceding  one,  is  taken  from  the 
satire,  "  Parliment  Chloinne  Thomáis,"  and  contains  the  enactments  and 
resolutions  come  to  after  deliberation  by  the  rustic  race  of  Clan  Thomas. 
In  this  satire  the  author  ridicules  chiefly  the  Cromwellian  settlers  of  low 
origin  and  coarse  vulgar  manners,  but  the  Irish  who  helped  them  to  oppress 
their  own  countrymen  are  by  no  means  spared.  They  hail  Cromwell  as 
their  special  patron.  The  metre  of  XXXI.  and  XXXII.  is  free  and  easy. 
These  pieces  vary  considerably  in  different  MSS.  XXXII.  is  of  consider- 
able interest,  as  the  poet  makes  the  Parliamentary  lights  of  Clan  Thomas 
speak,  in  the  rustic  language  of  his  time,  about  farming  and  other  occu- 
pations suited  to  their  state  of  servitude.     The  MSS.  used  include  L.  39,. 
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XXXII. 

THE    ACTS    OF   THE    PARLIAMENT    OF    CLAN 
THOMAS. 

While  Erin  shall  be  ours  alone, 
We  shall  not  be  in  constant  pain  ; 
We  will  ordain  what  is  right 
While  authority  is  in  our  hands. 


We  have  sat  in  Parliament 

From  Kinsale  to  Beann  Eadair  ; 

And  we  have  resolved,  in  spite  of  Patrick, 

To  be  friends  one  to  another. 


We  honour  the  rustic 
10  Who  has  longest  beard  and  most  wealth  ; 

And  to  sit  in  the  last  place  to  the  churl 
Who  stores  butter  until  the  spring. 

We  enact  that  we  get  our  wages 
The  cold  day  and  the  warm, 
15  We  enact  that  our  clothes  be  regulated 

According  to  sense  and  right. 


H.  15,  and  K.  20,  in  R.I. A.,  with  variants  from  a  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
copy  (T.),  and  from  one  made  from  a  MS.  of  1705,  by  Mr.  P.  Stanton  (P.). 
H.  15  is  important  in  connexion  with  O'Rahilly,  as  it  is  the  only  MS.  which 
gives  an  author  for  the  satire.  In  this  MS.  the  eAccpA  is  attributed  to 
O'Rahilly.  The  MS.  was  written  in  1773,  by  llígpí  mAjjRAgnAiVl,  of  Castle- 
townroche. 

3.  CeApc,  T.  -peAcc. 

8.  'nÁ|A  gcÁip-oe  ;  T.  j^Á-órhAri ;   L.   beic  •oíLeA-p  ■oÁ  céite. 

12.  CAirgeAf  50  ceAfiC,  L.  ;  -oo  crveAfjA^Ac  aja  mbuiueAti,  H. 

14.  L.,  La  ceic  Ajuf  puAr>. 

16.  beic  "oéATicA  50  móp,  L. 


i8o  -OAtlUA    AO-ÓA5Á111    Hi    RAUAlLte. 

ACCAITIAOIT)     An     n-éAT)AC     cui]\p 

TllAn    acá   Anoif    "oo    ^nÁc, 
^eAnnAMACA  min    -oub 
20  1r    bnirce   orcAilxe    blÁc. 

AccAmAOTO     rpuin    1f    fyUAnCA 
A^ur    "oiAbbAice    -oeArA, 
1    n-Áic    nA    njjAnbA'ÓArcAn    rA   tóirce 
T)o    bíot)    Ag    t,óbur    An    nAirce. 

25  1libot»Ac    1    n^Ac    Aon  bAile 

Le  CAibe  ^onm  mAn  céile ; 
1r  peAnAnn  pA"OA  fAinring 
*Oo    beic    Ai^e    ^An    Aon    nut). 

Accaiiiaoi"o    ^An    uibe    im    nÁ    yeoiL 
30  *Oo    ice    acc    -pAn    oi-oce 

ITIeApriA'onA   ir   niAircin 
*Oo    beic  1    nt)ontir  5AC    ci£e   A^Aib. 

AccAniAOiT)    ^An    An   -oaha    beAbA 
T)o   beic    A5   Aon   t>o    Cbomn   ÚomÁir, 
35  'O'eA^l-A    bnÁicne    nÁ  fA^Ainc 

1i)eic    aj    cAnnAin^    cum    bun    mbocÁm. 

AccAmAoix)    "o'-peAn    An    óin 
UorAÓ    mónA  if  bnAnAin, 
1    ^corhAin    50    -ociubnA-o    con^nAni 
40  "Oon    cí    ir    cínrce    •oo-gní    ^nAfA-ó 


20.  ofjuiLce  bbÁc:  f^Aoibce  Abur  if  caIX,  T.,  H.  ;  the  reference  is 
obviously  to  breeches  cut  and  buttoned  at  the  knee  so  common  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

23-24.   Aguf  rpmp  a  11-Á1C  5AribAT>ArcAr>  "pi^m 
■Oo  bi   Aj  cl/OiTin   lóbuif  rA  cpoit>,   H. 
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We  enact  that  our  body-clothes  be 
As  they  are  usually  now  ; 
A  low,  smooth,  black  hat, 
20  And  breeches  spliced  and  beautiful 

We  enact  the  use  of  spurs  and  bridles 
And  pretty  saddles 

Instead  of  the  uncouth  halters  that  were  kept 
In  the  cabin  by  the  violent  Lobus. 

25  That  a  chief-bodach  be  in  every  village 

With  a  dark-visaged  hag  for  his  wife, 
And  that  a  farm  long  and  wide 
Be  his  for  nothing. 

We  enact  that  nor  eggs,  nor  butter,  nor  meat 
30  Be  eaten  save  at  night ; 

That  a  cur  dog  and  a  mastiff 

Be  at  the  doors  of  all  your  houses. 

We  enact  that  no  spare  lodgings 
Belong  to  any  of  Clan  Thomas, 
35  Lest  friars  and  priests 

Should  frequent  your  cottage. 


We  enact  that  the  man  who  has  gold 
Should  have  the  first  of  turf  and  fallow, 
So  that  he  may  give  assistance 
40  To  him  who  first  grubs  his  land. 


26.  é  beic  tdo  péin  a  céite,  L. 

27-28.  AccAitniT)  An  feAp  foin   beic  r^on  ón  bfAine:     triAp  triAife  aj\ 

114    fcéAlA,   L. 


1 82  DÁ11UA    A0T)A5Á1t1    UÍ    RAÚAltte. 

Smn    mLe    beic    "o'Aonfoc&t   teir 
1    n-Aimrin    An    ^ceAn^Ait ; 
AccAmAOit)    An    ye  An    ro 
*Oo    yAonAb    ón    byAiye. 

45  "OÁ    byA^Ab    yib   eAybAib    nÁ  cnÁ^l-Acc, 

HÁ    buy    ycóy    a^    'out    1    n^ioyyAcc, 

Ay     COy     11Á     -oioLyAT)     pb     bl1]A     byiACA 

Cuijub    bun  5CUIT)    Ay   tÁirh    bun    ^clomne. 

AcuArriAOi-o    An    uite    AcyAnn 
50  T)Á    mbeib    eA-oyAinn    nó   cyoycAit 

A  nénóceAc   50    nó-rApA 
te   T)iAr    tjo    Clomn    UomÁi-p. 

AccAmAono    ^An    mAc    xteAgACAn 
"Ouine    UAyAL  nÁ    -oíorhAom, 
55  X>o    beic    1   nieAfc    iia    brbeArcAÓ 

A5    "oéAnAiii    b|\AnAi|A  nÁ    ^níorhuibeAcc. 

ACCATTIAOIX)     pÓrAt)     *OÚbAÍCA 

X)o   uéin    xiúccAir  ir    neAccA, 
*Oo  TtiAC-rA  A^Am'  mgm-re, 
60  1r  c'mjpon-yA  a^atd'    ttiAC-rA. 

A  rnbeic  cní  btiAt>nA  a^  a  céile 

50    néit)  iy  50   yAiyym5, 

^An   yioy  a  bó  nÁ  a  c<sonAc  rém 

*Oo  beit  Ag   éinne&c  aca  An   rAix)    rm. 

65  AccAmAOit)  An  uiLe  yteAycAc 

Vloc  -oéAn^Ar  mAbAipc    nó   mAy^AiL 
*OiAr  "oo  beic  tjo  tÁcAin 
*0'yíyyliocc   CLomne   LomÁiy. 


55-56.   P.,   •oo  toeic  'iia  cotfinuije   AtneArj;  ctAtiriA  fbeArjAC  nÁ  neAtfi- 
cjMiinn.     T.   has  bo'OAc  for  r-teAfcac,  and  line  56  reads  :    "  Aimrir>  br>AnAij\ 

TIO   5|\AfAÓ." 
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We  must  all  agree  with  what  he  says 
While  bound  in  his  service 
We  enact  that  this  man 
Be  let  free  from  watching. 

45  If  you  fall  into  want  or  difficulty, 

Or  your  means  become  reduced, 
In  order  that  you  may  not  pay  your  debts 
Put  your  property  in  your  children's  hands. 

We  enact  that  every  dispute 
50  That  may  happen  between  us,  and  every  wrangle 

Be  very  speedily  settled 
By  two  of  Clan  Thomas. 

We  enact  that  no  son  of  a  respectable  father, 
No  nobleman,  no  idler, 
55  Be  amidst  rustics 

Working  fallow  or  at  any  labour. 

We  enact  double  marriages 
According  to  hereditary  custom  and  law, 
Thy  son  to  marry  my  daughter, 
60  And  thy  daughter  to  marry  my  son. 

That  they  live  for  three  years  together 
In   contentment   and  plenty, 
While  during  that  time,  neither  of  them 
Can  distinguish  his  own  cow  or  sheep 

65  We  enact  that  when  any  churl 

Makes  exchanges  or  bargains, 
There  be  two  present 
Of  the  true  race  of  Clan  Thomas. 


60.   T.,    Af   ni'mjeAn-fA  a^a-o'    tiiAC-r^. 


184  'OAnuA  AOT)A5Áin  uí  nAÚAitte. 

1   ^cÁr  t>Á  rnbeAt)   1   n-AicneAÓAr, 
70  5°  ti-oeA^bAX)  1  n-éiceAc, 

Cum  a  cotda  t/fAgAit  CAn  n-Aip 
l^e  "by  this  Book   if  bpéAt;  pn." 

T)iúlcui5mí-o  t)o   Cúifc  Siniu&m, 
Cúinc  SenercAib,   nó  Quarter  Session. 
75  Ace    Cuinc  bo-oAig  nó  bAocbAij; 

TIac  -oéAnpA-ó  transgression. 

AccAmAoit)  An   uile  pbeAfCAc, 
A]\  a  mbí  cunAtn   bocóige, 
CncnceAnn   caojiac  iu  péile  tllicíb, 
80  T)o  beic  Ai^e  cum   -oopnenge. 

Aócattiaoit)  i   ti-Atn  buAiiA, 
1tn   nuAinneAc  Aj^uf  peoib 
AccAmAoit)  Aon    Am   eibe 
PocógA  caoIa  nA  mbó. 

85         CÚ15  pitirinne  t^mi  AmnAp, 
1   n-Am  bnAnAin  1f  móriA  ; 
1fé  pn  if  ^Ann   -oúmn 
THan    geAbb    A|\    beic    rcóbcA. 

AccAtnAoit)    -OÁ    pinpnn 
90  O    SAriiAm    ^o    yeil    bjng-oe, 

U|\i    pmpnne    rAn    eAn|\AC, 
An    -peAt»   mAippeAf    An    riobcun. 


69-72.   L.  and  H.  read  : 

1   jcÁf  "oa  mbeAX)  AicpeACAj*  Ain, 

JO    •péAtlfA'Ó    A    bpACAIfV    Atl     CÚtf, 

niA|\  but)  tniATi   te   tia  heart 
Ca|\  ceApc  Le  "6y   //1/5  book." 
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So  that  if  he  be  sorry 
70  He  might  swear  falsely 

To  get  his  goods  back  again 

Saying  "  By  this  book  that  is  a  he." 


We  renounce  the  Sheriff's  Court 
The  Senechal's  Court  and  Quarter  Session, 
75  Only  the  court  of  a  bodach  or  churl 

Who  would  do  no  transgression, 


We  enact  that  every  churl 
WTho  has  charge  of  a  tent — 
The  skin  of  a  Michaelmas  sheep 
So  He  should  have  for  a  mitten. 


We  enact,  in  the  time  of  reaping, 
Hairy  butter  and  meat  ; 
We  enact  for  any  otner  season 
Narrow  entrails  oi  cattle. 


85  Five  pence  without  question 

In  the  time  of  fallow  and  turf 
This  is  the  least  that  is  due  to  us 
For  being  scorched. 

We  enact  two  pence 
qo  From  November  to  Brigid's  Feasr 

Three  pence  in  the  spring 
While  seed-sowing  lasts. 


73-76.  These  lines  occur  only  in  L. 

82.  P.  1m  cÁire  Ajjur  r-pólLv 

83-84.  H.  reads  :  1^  Af\Án  c&oin  c]\tirr;A,  tdo  "beic  A^&tn  50  j\ó-cóip. 


i86  T)áiiua  A0-ÓA5A1H   in   iiAUAilte. 

AccAniAoit)  be  céile 
O    Dmn   &a-oaij\  50   Cionn   cSÁite, 
95        HIÁ'-p  SAcrAUAc   niÁ'-p   GhneAnn&c 
Cup  lei i'  An   cé  bur  tÁi-one. 

AccAmAOit)   ceAUgrhÁib   le   céite 
11m   péit  Illicit  1]"  1l1Á]\c   CÁrc&, 
50  5cuinunír  río-j'  beAncA 
100       11  a  íiAicme  reo   bíor  -DAn  ^cÁibteAt). 

AccAniAoi-o   ró^uAt)    iia  "péite  Illicit 
T)o  CAbAinc  "oo  ceAnn   ^ac  bAite, 
"O'fonn   50   mbiA-ó   fé  1    mumiípn 
^o   brAgmAoir  An   reA-pAnn. 

105        1    n-Am   5]\a];ai'ó  x>o  bun   T)cijeA]\nAiT)e 
Dun  11-iAnnAibe  beic  bjiirne, 
Dup  n-úgAim   ir  bun  ^céAÓCA 
1r  bun   rtAbnAibe   'tia  n^iocAib. 

Aimp-p  CAnbuigte  nó   bu&nA 
Iio        Díob    bun  ^corA  50  teomce, 
PoÍac   A]\   bu]\   rúite, 
11  ó  bun  tÁriiA  ceAn^Aitce  te  cónt)A. 

AccAitiAoit)   au    inte   nít> 
'Oo  néin  ^tiocAir   ir  cníonnAcc, 
115        An  ■oci^eAnnAibe  beic  ceAn^Aitce, 
Aguf   pnne   "oo   beic   rcAoitre. 


96.  H.,   pic  ■riiA'opA  An  t>á  eÁipe. 

97.  H.,  aj\  a  ftéite. 
102.   T.,    a  gceAtin. 
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We  enact  all  together 
From  Beann  Eadair  to  Kinsale : 
95  Be  he.  English,  be  he  Irish, 

To  support  the  stronger  side. 

We  enact  that  we  meet  together 
At  Michaelmas  and  Easter  Tuesday, 
That  we  may  put  down  the  deeds 
100  Of  this  set  who  oppress  us. 

We  enact  that  the  Michaelmas  warning 
Be  given  to  the  chief  of  every  village, 
So  that  he  might  be  in  hopes 
That  we  should  get  the  land. 

105  In  the  time  of  grubbing  for  your  lords. 

Let  your  implements  want  repair, 
Your  tackling  and  your  plough 
And  your  traces  in  bits. 

In  the  time  of  harvest  or  reaping 
no  Let  your  feet  be  sprained, 

Your  eyes  blindfolded, 
Or  your  hands  tied  by  a  string. 

We  enact  every  thing 
According  to  prudence  and  wisdom, 
115  That  our  lords  be  tied  down 

And  we  let  loose. 


103.  T.,  50  mbiAtjmAoif. 

113.  H.  reads    "  Acc&m<\oi,or>e   tnle." 


)         'oÁnuA  ao*óa5áiii  tií  UAÚAitLe. 

XXXIII. 
niATibtiA   tine    cÁtititAig   tia   pAitíse. 

AcÁ  -pnitnc  fAn   ppéift  if  pn&oé  iy  feAP5  tiimtie&c, 
1f  "oúccA-p  Tléitt  50  téin  fÁ  topACAib   CAoince, 
An  lílurhAin   le  céile  cnaocca  mAttb  clAoit>ce, 
Uné  pjuonnfA  5Ae^eA^  !f  HéiLceAn    CÍAnriA  TtlíLi-ó. 


5     TTHbeAt)    nÁfi   clAOiúce   1    n-Am    CAi-pmeApXA   An    ^teo, 
SmreAn  nA   níojrhAC,   a  -ocaca  '-p  a  fcóip, 
PnímfLiocc   nA  pbomnce   Agur   ceAnmonn    ftóg, 
Agtif  p'ncneAc  ^An  jruigteAc   nA   OAnbA,  ir   bnón. 


bponAit)  bioo^Ait)   fToihriÁ  1n^e   Óibge, 
10   Coir  foómn,  coip  brujit),  coir  Laoi,  coi-p  Ltpe  if  Óipne, 
Coi|*  Lój;,  coif  "OaoiL,  coir  Aoine  ir  SionnA  1  n-émj-eAcc, 
1   n^teo  if  1  gcoirheAfCAn  CAoince  1  ^coinne  a  céite. 

be  céite  acá   Cine  aca  1   trolúrtuinfe 
Ó   béicí;linn  50  bnéipne   ir   50    cmrhAir   "Onumne 
15   Coif  péite  A^ur  Sléibe  1111]'   cÁ   I1115A    niicAi^, 

1f    Ó    béANttA    ^Atl      cnAOCAT)     £0     CÚIge     ULaTJ. 


XXXIII. — The  Mac  Carthys  built  four  castles  on  the  edge  of  Lough 
Lein,  and  the  River  Laune  "  to  stop  all  the  passages  of  Desmond,"  as 
Carew  put  it.  "  The  tract  of  country  lying  along  the  banks  of  the  Laune," 
says  Windele,  "  and  at  the  mountain's  foot  to  some  considerable  distance 
is  still  called  MacCarthy  Mor's  country,  as  containing  the  ancient  residence 
of  the  chief  of  that  name.  The  Castle  of  Palice,  or  otherwise  Caislean  Ua 
Cartha,  stood  a  naked  ruin  on  an  eminence  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  lake 
and  in  view  of  the  Laune  Bridge.  A  few  scattered  trees  point  out  its  site. 
The  green  field  in  front  is  still  called  Park  an  Croha,  the  gallows  field,  that 
being  the  place  where  MacCarthy  executed  his  justice  on  delinquents." 
Of  this  poem  there  are  two  copies  in  the  British  Museum  (Eg.  no,  Eg.  158) 
and  one  at  Maynooth  (R.  69).  Also  a  copy  (C.)  in  the  Crawford  Collection 
of  Irish  MSS.,  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Ry lands,  Manchester,  has  been 
copied  for  us  by  the  late  Professor  Strachan. 
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XXXIII. 

ELEGY    ON    MACCARTHY   OF   PALICE. 

In  the  heavens  there  is  mist  and  storm  and  furious  wrath, 
And  all  the  land  of  Niall  is  in  robes  of  mourning  ; 
The  whole  of  Munster  is  prostrate,  lifeless,  subdued, 
Because  of  the  Prince  of  the  Gael  and  the  Star  of  «the  Sons 
of  Milesius. 

5  A  champion,  unscathed  in  the  time  of  the  conflict  of  battle, 
First  heir  of  the  sons  of  kings,  their  stay,  their  glory  ; 
Foremost  descendant  of  the  great  families,  the  defence  of 

hosts  ; 
The  very  ruin  of  Banba,  alas,  and  naught  left  behind. 

The  fairy  women  of  Inis  Eilge  grieve  and  start, 
10  Beside  the  Boyne,  and  the  Bride,  and  the  Lee,  and  the 

Liffey,  and  the  Erne  ; 
Beside  the  Logh,  the  Deal,  the  Aoine,  and  the  Shannon,  all 

together 
Are  they  in  conflict    and  in  contest  of   lamentation    one 

against  another. 

They  have  put  all  Erin  into  intense  agony 
From  Leighlin  to  Brefny  and  to  the  verge  of  Drung  ; 
15  Beside  the  Feale  and  Sliabh  Mish  there  comes  a  running 
wail, 
And  from  Beare  without  pause  to  Ulster. 


1.   rpéi[\  ■ppAO<^  n1™  T  TeATv5  'oeiriineAc,  R.,  C. ;  Eg.,  fpéif»  mm  -p^Aoc. 
8.   Eg.  ha  OAnbA;  a  bpcm !  of  Banba  ;    alas  !    which  may  be  the  true 
Teading.  9-   "pogbAn,  M.     lb.  1tiif,  M. 

1 1 .  bó j,  a  river  that  flows  into  the  Laune. 

"  Fast  by  the  Laune' s  and  Lo's  fair  currents  meet 
Circle  the  plain  and  murmur  at  his  (Dunloe's)  feet." 

— Poem  on  Killamey,  a.d.   1776. 

12.  1    jcoiriieAfCAf-,    R.   cAoirirsjMOf.      Eg.,  A5   gleó   r-Aj   cAoirj;eA]\ 
cAomce. 

13.  ■oLúécuipre  b]\óm,  R.,  C.     Eg.  no  alone  gives  the  correct  reading 
of  this  stanza. 

14.  Drung,  a  high  hill  in  the  barony  of   Iveragh,  County  Kerry,  over 
2,000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 


I  go  -OÁTIUA    A0T)A5Áin    11  í    RAÚAltte. 

Sm   tlLAib    ttia]a    ConnACCAi^   50   -oub&c   •oeopAC, 
Ó   TTIui"pipe  50  5u^Ar)>    5°   C1^in    bpóriAc, 
Afi  gCúcutAinn  cum   cumAif  mpc   1   nTjLúccorhp&c  ; 
20  1f   cúif  cui|ife    5111b   50  hioniA^CAC  itia  5CÚ15   gcóige. 


Scó^,   muifieAfi   if  ó|A-cifce  bucc   ^nÁccAifcib ; 
Leo^Ati  lui|\5   pó-cu^A-ó   tia  liÁ^-o^Aifce  ; 
T)'ó|vo   citte  bA  po-cu-pAinn  cú    aj\  bÁrt  teA-pA  ; 
t)óib    vnte  if  ^beo   if  cubAifc  'oo  tÁ-pc   rriA^b. 


25  tllA^b  ó  ca^Ia  tÁrii   t>eAf  tnAc   fiíoj   A^tnnn, 
A]A  beA^At)  'óon  btÁc  neAnróA  neArhctnmfeAC, 
1f   ceAfnAt)   •oon   •oaitt)  bA   ^nÁCAÓ  eAlATJAncA, 
A  CAi-pceAb  5AÓ    IÁ  50   clÁ|A  nA  pAibífe. 


Sat»   bpAitíf  'oo  teAngtiiui^xtíf   compLACC  cjAuinn, 
30  1r    ^ati    CAici^e    aca    ai\     ceAfHAi5it    poirh    -úiAong    11Á 

buibin, 
A5  -pA^CAOim   A|\   1iAtÍAi"óib  ^An   Atii^u-p   bíot) 
1r    A5  iDA^cAi^eAcc  Aji    eAC]iAit)ib  inA-p    bí    1    'oUeAitiAi-p 

nA  ^105. 


18.  Mushra,   a  mountain  near  Macroom,  County  Cork.      Gulban,   in 
Sligo.      Eg.  reads  50  citnn  •oubbfvonAc.     C,  50  T>ub  bpónAc. 

19.  Eg.,    1  itoCúcco'óLa,   probably   for   conibAitin. 

20.  Eg.,  5AT1   iotriA]\cA.     lomAr-CAc='a  haughty  person.'     Uinr>fe  50 
1iiomAf\cAc,  C. 

21-22.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  change  altogether  these  two  lines. 
Eg.  no  reads  : 

Scóp  nA  niui]\eAt\  niAj\  ci]"oe  but>  griAc  a  ■orAir'oe 
beójAti  bui)\g  cucuLLAmn  tiA  1i-A|\,o-5Aif5e. 

May.  and  C.  read  : 

Scój\  cuige  ha  múi|\*ie   mup   iiroe  ■ooti    c]AéAT>, 
beotiiAti  tuij\6i§  nA  5CU]\ATÓe  tia  ViAjvoJAir^e  ir  eAÓc. 
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Both    Ulstermen    and    Connaughtmen    are    doleful    and    in 

tears 
From  Mushra  to  Gulban,  calm  and  sorrowful 
Our  Cuchulainn  in  force  of  strength  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  ; 
20  Tis   the   cause   of   excessive,   woeful   weeping    to   the   five 

provinces. 

The    delight,    support,    and    golden    treasure    of    constant 

wanderers  ; 
Tracking  hero  of  brave  knights  of  renowned  valour  ; 
Heavy  is  the  blow  to  the  Church's  orders,  that  thou  liest 

in  the  middle  of  a  mound  ; 
To  them  all  it  is  strife  and  misfortune  to  hear  that  thou 

art  dead. 


25  Since  the  right  hand  of  the  sons  of  kings  is  lifeless, 
As  the  celestial  extraordinary  flower  has  fallen 
It  is  distress  to  the  poet,  ever  skilled  in  his  art, 
Who  repairs  daily  to  the  plain  of  Palice. 

At  Palice  a  numerous  band  were  wont  to  assemble, 
30  Who  did  not  practise  churlishness  towards  tribe  or  host, 
Merry-making  in  halls  they  were  wont  to  be, 
And  riding  on  horses,  as  at  Tara  of  the  kings. 


All  the  MSS.  are  defective.       The  conaclonn  is  broken,  and  there  may 
be  some  lines  omitted. 

23-24.  In  Eg.  no  '■00  cÁr-c  triAfVb'  and  'cu  &j\  Lájv  teAfA'  interchange. 
To  23,  May.  adds  -pAon  ;  C,  if  leun.  To  24  both  add  f  Aon,  and  begin  the 
next  stanza  with  the  same  word. 

28.  A  •ouAij-001'l,  Eg.   no. 

29.  cotnpbAcc  .-   CAtnpA,  Eg.   no;   c^tnpui-óe,  C. 

30.  ceArtiAijil  r»oiiTi  ;  ceArnuig  foini,  Eg.  no,  which  here  stops 
suddenly. 

31.  ATh|\ur  be  :  eApnArii  aj\  biA'ó,  M. ;  e^tripur,  C.  The  copv  in  Eg.  160 
is  practically  illegible. 
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RíriiAC  CÁnj\CAií;   a   beAC  ÁcAif,   rriAn  ÉAifce   -pÁc    bíon, 
t/ÁmcneAc  tiA   btÁnnAnn    ip   CAi-pL  nA  níog, 
35    C^eAc  cÁmue,  cneAc  fÁibe,  cneAó  frÍACA  y An   citX, 
1f  cÁ  -ocnÁccAim,   ó'f  cÁfriiAn  í   t)AnbA  a$  caoi. 


1-p   caoi   cói^e    An    f\í    cpót)A  ó'f  T>eAnbcA  1   ^cniAib, 
An  ní   cópcAifeAc  T>'pót)lA  A^ur  "o'yeAttAnnAib  U|UAin 
1f  ní-ómbit)  An   copómn   ceAnc  ^An   cacac  ic  ■óiai-ó, 
40   'S  \f  cmn  "o'ón^OAib  nA  -oc^eon  cu  ^An  5&i|\m  '-p  if  ciac. 


36.  ó'f  cÁfniAj\  í,  sic  May.  ;   ó  iy*  Án,  C.  ;   &y  lÁn  1^4.(5)  ah  t),  Eg.  160. 

37.  May.  and  C.  read,  SeAó  caoi  aii  j\íg  cóige  j\o,  ó|\ó,óa. 
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O  happy  grave-stone,   thou  hidest  as  a  treasure  the  king 

MacCarthy, 
The  full  ruin  of  Blarney,  and  of  Cashel  of  the  kings, 
35  The  ruin  of  peoples,   of  bards,   of  chieftains,  lies    in    the 

churchyard  ; 
And  what  need  be  further  said  since  Banba  is  dolefully 

bewailing  him  ? 

It  is  the  bewailing  of  a  province,  since  the  valorous  king 

is  indeed  laid  in  the  clay, 
The  true  King  of  Fodla  and  of  the  plains  of  Brian  ; 
The  true  crown  is  as  a  helpless  idiot  since  your  death, 
40  And  it  is  sickness  and  sorrow  to  the  ranks  of  the  brave 
who  are  unhonoured. 


40.   Y  T  ciac,  sic  Eg.  160  ;  May.  50  cj\éic  ;  C,  fAOi  j-mtnu 
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XXXIV. 
niATibriA  seoin  Viassiat). 

C]\eAc  tp  c^e&c  aq\  ye&i>  tia.  ^ío^acca, 
*Oi&nc^eAc  b]\óin   p&fl  ^Cói^e   tlluirhneAC, 
C]\eAÓ  if  ciac  1-p  tmacaih  mrhne<\c 
Seon   Ó5   llAfi'ec  jjAn    Ai^eA^  •pAoi   tío^Aib. 


XXXIV.  The  subject  of  this  elegy  is  John  Blennerhassett,  of 
Ballyseedy,  Co.  Kerry,  who  died  in  1709.  We  have  thus  the  date 
of  composition  fixed  with  certainty.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
John  Blennerhassett,  who  was  ancestor  of  the  Ballyseedy  branch  of 
the  family.  The  last-mentioned  John  was  also  son  of  John,  son  of 
Robert,  who  was  the  first  of  the  family  to  settle  in  Ireland.  According 
to  Burke  (Peerage,  p.  230,  1910  ed.)  "  Robert  Blennerhassett  settled  in 
Kerry,  and  between  161 1  and  1628  obtained  various  grants  of  land, 
including  the  Castle  and  lands  of  Ballyseedy."  In  Burke's  Landed 
Gentry  (1904  ed.)  it  is  also  stated  that  "  Thomas,  with  his  son  Robert, 
from  Flimby,  Cumberland,  obtained  a  part  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond's 
large   possessions." 

John  Blennerhassett,  for  whom  O'Rahilly  composed  the  above  elegy, 
was,  according  to  Burke  [handed  Gentry),  "  M.P.  for  Co.  Kerry;  m.  Mar- 
garet, dau.  of  Crosbie  of  Tubrid,  and  had  (with  a  dau.  Agnes,  m.  Robert 
Rogers,  of  Ashgrove,  Co.  Cork)  five  sons:  1,  John,  his  heir;  2,  Arthur 
d.s.p.  ;  3,  Thomas  ;  4,  Pierce,  d.s.p.  ;  5,  William  of  Elm  Grove,  m.  Mary, 
dau.  of  Alderman  John  Morley,  Mayor  of  Cork,  1718,  and  had  issue,  William, 
who  succeeded  to  the  estates."  For  the  designs  of  Blener  Hassett  and  his 
son-in-law,  Rogers,  on  the  Kenmare  Estate,  see  Introduction. 

Miss  Hickson  states  that  either  he  or  his  brother,  Arthur,  represented 
Tralee  in  the  Parliament  of  1661.  And,  again  (0.  K.  Records,  1st  Sr.,  p. 
15),  she  says  that  in  the  Jacobite  Parliament  of  1689  attainders  were 
issued  against  five  of  the  Blennerhassetts  of  Ballyseedy  and  Killorglin, 
if  they  did  not  surrender  before  10th  August.  The  Ballyseedy  branch 
did  not  take  sides  actively  with  either  party.  They  were  connected  with  the 
Crosbies,  and  Sir  T.  Crosbie  was  a  High  Churchman  and  Jacobite,  with 
a  commission  in  King  James's  army. 

To  his  Jacobite  leanings  we  may  perhaps  refer  what  O'Rahilly  says 
of  him  in  lines  21-24,  and  again  lines  89-92.  We  had  the  good  fortune- 
to  discover  his  will  among  the  Prerogative  Wills  preserved  in  the  Record 
Office,  Dublin.     The  following  is  the  text  in  its  entirety  :  — 

In  the  name  of  God  Amen.  I  John  Blener  Hassett  of  Ballyseedy 
in  the  County  of  Kerry  Esqr  being  of  sound  and  perfect  Memory  but  weak 
in  Body  doe  make  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament  in  manner  following 
hereby  makeing  void  all  former  Wills  by  me  made  this  24th  Day  of  January 
1708/9. 

Imprs.  I  Bequeath  my  soul  to  Almighty  God  my  Creator  and  Re- 
deemer hopeing  that  by  his  death  and  sufferings  I  may  have  and  enjoy 
life  everlasting. 
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XXXIV. 

ELEGY  ON  JOHN  BLENNERHASSETT. 

A  spoiling,  a  loss  throughout  the  kingdom, 
A  swift  sorrowful  spoiling  in  the  Munster  Province, 
A  spoiling,  a  misfortune,  a  sore  trouble 
Young  John  Hassett  lying  beyond  restoration,  beneath  a 
stone. 


(2)  Item.  I  give  and  Bequeath  unto  my  eldest  son  John  Blener  Hassett 
all  my  Reall  Estate  and  Personal  Estate,  Goods  and  Chatties,  Debts  and 
Creditts  whatsoever  that  it  has  pleased  God  to  give  and  bestow  on  me 
Except  what  is  hereafter  Excepted. 

(3)  Item.  I  Give  and  Bequeath  unto  my  dear  Wife  Margarett  Blener 
Hassett  a  full  third  part  of  all  my  Househould  Goods  and  Plate  within 
and  Without  Doors,  and  the  other  two  parts  I  give  to  my  said  Eldest  Son 
Jon  as  afforesaid 

(4)  Item.  I  Give  unto  my  said  Wife  my  two  Coaches  with  all  their 
Harnesses  and  Necessaries  to  them  belonging  as  alsoe  I  give  unto  her 
Twelve.  Bay  Draft  Horses  for  Coaches  &c.  young  and  old. 

5.  Item.  I  Confirm  the  Jointure  to  my  said  Wife  Margarett  which  I 
made  to  her  on  her  Marriage  with  me  and  I  doe  give  and  Bestow  on  her 
during  her  life  as  a  further  Addition  to  her  Joynture  the  following  men- 
tioned Lands,  viz.  the  Lands  of  Currens  ye  Lands  of  Urroghogale  and  the 
Lands  of  Curraghmore,  and  in  case  my  said  Wife  Margarett  shall  marry 
after  my  Decease  I  doe  appoint  that  then  and  from  thence  forth  the  afore- 
said Lands  of  Curraghmore  shall  be  taken  from  her  and  given  to  my  said 
eldest  Son  John  for  ever. 

Item  (6).  I  doe  appoint  that  in  case  my  said  Wife  Margarett  shall  not 
have  the  benefitt  of  renuall  of  the  Lease  of  the  Lands  of  Kilmurry  that 
then  she  shall  have  in  lieu  thereof  per  Annum  the  Sume  of  Sixty  Pounds 
ster.  by  way  of  Rent  charge  on  my  whole  Estate  and  that  dureing  her  life. 

Item  7.  I  doe  appoint  that  dureing  the  time  that  the  Mortgage  shall 
stand  due  to  George  Bastable  on  the  Lands  of  Currens  that  in  case  my 
said  Wife  Margarett  do  not  receive  the  Sume  of  Sixty  Pounds  ster.  per 
Annum  as  afforesaid  thereout  dureing  her  life,  that  then  she  shall  have 
a  Rent  charge  on  the  Rest  of  my  Estate  to  make  the  same  good  to  her 
but  the  Mansion  house  and  Lands  of  Ballyseedy  is  to  be  Exempted  from 
the  aforesaid  Rent  charges. 

Item  8.  Item.  I  give  and  Bequeath  as  Portions  to  all  my  younger  Children 
as  followeth,  viz.  I  give  unto  my  son  Arthur  Blener  Hassett  the  sume 
of  Six  hundred  pounds  Ster. 

Item  9.  I  give  unto  my  Son  Thomas  Blener  Hassett  the  full  sume  of 
ffour  hundred  pounds  Ster. 

Item  10.  I  give  unto  my  Son  Piercy  Blener  Hassett  the  sume  of  ffour 
hundred  Pounds  Sterling. 

Item  11.  I  give  unto  my  Son  Robert  Blener  Hassett  the  Sum  of  Four 
hundred  Pounds   Ster. 

Item  13.  I  give  unto  my  Son  William  Blener  Hassett  the  Sume  of  ffour 
hundred  Pounds  Ster. 
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5      C|\eAÓ  tu   mbéice   rn&opúa.  míonl&; 
C-pe&c  ha  n-mte&ri    mui|\ne&c  ^íoíjtja; 
C]\eAÓ  n&  "by&mitAg ;    ce&nnc]\eAc  p&oice; 
1l1ó]\c]\eAc  úf.é&n   íia.   cléijte  coiúce. 


Item  14.  if  my  said  Wife  be  now  with  child  and  that  she  be  Delivered 
of  the  same  I  do  give  to  such  child  as  portion  and  maintenance  the  Sum 
of  ffour  hundred  Pounds  Ster. 

Item  15.  I  do  appoint  that  al  the  afforesaid  Portions  and  Sums  ap- 
pointed for  my  said  younger  sons  and  children  as  aforesaid  shall  be  raised 
and  Advanced  on  my  Estate  by  my  Executors  appointed  in  this  Will 
as  soon  as  my  sd.  son  John  Blener  Hassett  or  the  heire  to  my  Estate  then 
in  being  shall  come  to  the  age  of  Twenty  and  one  years  and  in  case  my 
said  Son  John  shall  marry  and  have  an  Heir  before  he  the  said  John  shall 
come  to  the  age  of  Twenty  and  one  years  that  then  if  my  said  son  John 
shall  die  before  he  Comes  to  the  age  of  Twenty  and  one  years  the  heire 
of  my  said  Son  John  Shall  be  obliged  to  advance  and  pay  to  my  aforesaid 
younger  Children  the  afforesaid  Portions  and  Sums  on  Demand  of  my 
Exects.  and  in  Case  my  said  wife  Margarett  shall  dye  before  my  said  Son 
John  Blener  Hassett  shall  come  to  the  age  of  Twenty  and  one  years  I  do 
then  on  the  death  of  sd.  Margaret  appoint  that  my  Exects.  shall  raise 
on  my  Estate  all  the  Portions  of  my  said  younger  Children  if  my  said 
son  John  do  not  pay  all  &  every  part  of  the  same  then  as  afforesaid. 

Item  16.  I  do  give  &  Bequeath  unto  my  son  in  Law  Robert  Rogers 
my  Bay  Padd  Gelding  and  my  Yallow  Padd  Mare. 

Item  17.  I  give  and  Bequeath  unto  my  Sister  Ruth  Blener  Hassett 
Twenty  Cowes  and  a  Bull  at  the  Discretions  of  my  Exects  to  be  Chosen 
for  her. 

Item  18.  I  Will  and  Appoint  that  my  Son  John  Blener  Hassett  shall 
Pay  and  Discharge  all  Debts  and  Sums  properly  due  of  me. 

Item  19.  I  do  appoint  that  in  Case  any  of  my  younger  children  shall 
die  before  each  or  any  of  them  do  Come  to  the  Age  of  sixteen  Yeares  that 
then  the  Portion  or  Portions  of  Such  younger  Children  or  Child  soe  dyeing 
or  what  he  or  She  has  left  thereof  shall  revert  to  my  said  eldest  Son  John 
Blenerhassett  or  the  Heir  in  being  then  intituled  to  my  Estate. 

Item  20.  I  do  appoint  that  Edward  Denny  senr.  Esqr.,  Edward  Denny 
junr.  Esqr.,  William  Crosby  Esqr.,  Thomas  Blenerhassett  Attourney, 
Ffrancis  Bernard  Esqr.,  and  Robert  Blenerhassett  Esqr  shall  be  Executrs. 
of  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament  untill  my  said  Son  John  Blenerhassett 
or  the  Heir  then  in  being  shall  come  to  the  Age  of  Twenty  and  one  yeares. 

Item  21.  I  do  appoint  and  it  is  the  intent  in  the  Fifteenth  Item  in 
this  my  Will  that  in  Case  all  the  aforesaid  Portions  of  my  aforesaid  younger 
Children  or  any  of  them  be.  not  paid  and  Discharged  by  my  said  Son  John 
Blener  Hassett  within  Six  Calendar  Months  next  before  he  shall  come 
to  the  age  of  Twenty  and  one  yeares  that  then  at  the  time  of  Six  Months 
before  his  Coming  to  the  age  of  Twenty  and  one  years  my  Executors  shall 
raise  on  my  Estate  all  the  Portions  of  my  said  younger  Children  as  aforesd 
to  be  paid  and  Discharged  to  my  said  younger  Children.  (Signed)  Jon 
Blenerhassett  (Joe.  sig.) — being  present  at  signing  sealing  and  delivering 
hereof  and  when  the  Twelfth  Item  was  struck  out,  and  when  the  word 
life  was  writ  in  the  fifth  Item,  and  when  the  words  per  Annum  were  Inter- 
lined in  the  Seaventh  Item,  and  when  the  word  he  was  writ  in  the  17th 
(?  19th)  Item  and  when  the  words  or  any  of  them  were  writ  in  the  2:tst  Item. 
John  Richards;  Eusebius  Chute;   R.  Denny;  Robert  Rogers;   Tho.  Crosby. 
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A  loss  to  stately  amiable  maidens, 

A  loss  to  loving  princely  young  ladies, 

A  loss  to  the  weak  ;  a  severe  loss  to  the  learned, 

A  very  great  loss  for  ever  to  the  bards. 


Whereas,  I  John  Blenerhassett  of  Ballyseedy  in  the  County  of  Kerry 
Esqr.  did  this  24th  Day  of  January  1708/9  make  my  last  will  and  Testament 
before  this  Instrument  was  signed  sealed  and  published  by  me  :  unto  which 
said  will  I  doe  further  add  and  appoint  as  a  Codicill  vizt.  that  my  said 
eldest  Son  and  Heir  Jon  Blenerhassett  and  his  Heirs  shall  be  oblidged 
to  pay  unto  mji-  son  Arthur  Blenerhassett  ye  lawfull  Interest  of  Eight 
Pounds  Ster  per  Cent  per  Annum  for  his  portion  of  Six  Hundred  pounds 
ster,  to  commence  from  the  first  day  of  May  next  ensueing  for  his  support 
and  maintenance  untill  he  shall  have  and  Receive  from  his  said  Eldest  Bror. 
John  Blenerhassett  his  the  said  Arthur  Blenerhassetts  full  Portion  of  Six 
hundred  Pounds  ster  mentioned  in  the  aforesaid  Will.  In  Witnesse 
whereof  I  have  hereunto  put  my  hand  and  seale  this  24th  day  of  January 
1708/9  Jo"  Blenerhassett  (loc.  sig.)  Signed  sealed  and  published  in  the 
psence  of  us  when  the  said  John  Blenerhassett  was  of  perfect  sense  and 
memory,  Eusebius  Chute  ;  Robt  Rogers ;  Joseph  Rogers  ;  Ruth  Blr. 
hassett." 

Probate  of  the  will  was  granted  on  the  9th  May,  1709.  It  must  have 
been  on  the  father's  death  that  John,  his  eldest  son  and  heir,  was  elected 
M.P.  for  Co.  Kerry,  though  still  a  minor.  To  quote  again  from  Miss 
Hickson  (O.  K.  Records,  p.  23),  "  In  the  year  1692  John  Blenerhassett,  of 
Ballyseedy,  represented  the  borough  of  Tralee  in  the  first  of  a  long  suc- 
cession of  Irish  Parliaments  whose  watchword  and  guiding  maxim  was 
vae  victis.  This  John  Blennerhassett  was  probably  the  husband  of  Mar- 
garet Crosbie,  and  the  father  of  John,  who  was  returned  for  the  county  in 
1709,  when  he  was  yet  under  the  age.  According  to  an  article  on  the  Par- 
liamentary Representation  of  Kerry,  in  the  Keyyy  Magazine,  vol.  hi.,  p.  172, 
he  continued  to  represent  Kerry  or  one  of  its  boroughs  until  1769  (his 
son  and  grandson  being  also  members  of  the  House),  and  was  popularly 
known  as  the  "  Father  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons."  (See  too  O.  K. 
Rec,   ii.,    p.    219.) 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  trace  the  succession  to  the  estates  of  Ballyseedy 
to  the  present  time.  John  Blennerhassett  of  the  poem  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  John  ;  he  by  the  eldest  son  John,  and  the  latter  again  by  his  eldest 
son  John  (the  son  and  grandson  mentioned  by  Miss  Hickson  above).  The 
last  mentioned  John  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Arthur  ;  both  died, 
unmarried.  With  them  the  senior  line  of  the  family  became  extinct, 
and  the  succession  devolved  on  William,  son  of  William,  the  youngest  son 
of  John  of  the  poem.  To  William  succeeded  his  eldest  son  John,  who  died 
unmarried,  and  who  was  also  succeeded  by  his  brother  Arthur.  The 
latter  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Arthur,  and  he  by  his  eldest  son  Henry 
Deane,  who  again  died  unmairied.  Henry  Deane  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Charles  John  Allanson  Winn,  whose  son  Arthur  has  been  (since 
1859)  the  owner.  For  further  information  the  reader  is  referred  to  Burke's 
Landed  Gentry,  p.  46,  and  Walford's  County  Families,  p.  101. 

The  poem  has  been  found  only  in  one  MS.,  R.I.  A.  24.  L.  14.  The  heading 
is  that  of  the  MS.,  which  gives  the  form  of  the  surname  used  by  speakers 
of  Irish,  namely,  JlAiriAX),  and  sometimes,  though  in  error,  ó  r)AiriA-ó, 
O'Rahilly,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  first  stanza,  used  the  form  llArrec, 
which  is  still  a  usual  contraction  of  the  surname.  In  the  will,  above  re- 
produced, the  surname  is  usually  written  in  two  words 


198  'OÁnUA   AO-Óv\5Á11l    11Í    tlAÚAllLe. 

PiAnc-|\eAc  bocc  -oo  boccAib  cíj\e  ; 
io     "OAoncpeAc  be&nb,  ip  b&riAlcnAn  gctÁoi-óce; 
CpeAÓ  tia  n^Att,  a  gce&nn  'f  a  •oci^eA'p&c  ; 
CpeAÓ  tia  n^^ebeAb  y<\n  fAOj&l  ■pío,ji|vó&< 

t-eO^ATl    bA    CjHACAC,    pAT)AC,    |?Í0C1Í1A]\, 

C]aót)A,  ciAbbrhA|\,    piuAncAc,   CAOingtic, 
15     tlíoí;T)A,  buACAc   btnvnniNC,  b^íojrii^, 
CofAncAC,  cnÁibúeAÓ,  Ábmnn,  Aoibinn. 

*0|AeAC  -oo  b'i:eA]At)A  1   5CAipmi\c  te   nAinit)ib  ; 
T)neAc  5<mi  iriAing,  bA  ÚM'pe  te  p'onbocc  ; 
*0|\eAÓ  bA  f  omeAncA,  foicnii  te  pAoicib  ; 
20     T)|\eAC  mA-p  AHi^eAb  a  gAiiMn   a]\  bín-pe. 

CneAÓ  t)Á  m&ineMin   1  n^ÍAfAib  ÚpÁii;  Lí  tu, 
An  c-Avn   a  "oeAnbcAp   peAccA  ru\   btnbne  ; 
An   •oneAm    b.\  jre&pAÓ  tjoc  JAijun   ^aii    niijneAf, 
11ío|\  rh<\bt  x>&  bpuncAÓc  cu   a  óai\&  ip  a   'óíojp'Ai'p 

25     Ciac  mo  -ónótAnn,  •oóí;at>  1110  ci\oibe--pe  ; 
piAn  r;o  món  x>o  pcób   mo  cbíceAÓ  ; 
UpiAú  nÁ]t  leomce  1   ^cotiinAC  nAirh"oe, 
^An  |MAn  ^An  cneoi]\  1  gcorhpAinn   fínce. 

1omt)A  b<y|\|\ponn  50   cacac  -óá  CAOineAb, 
30      Ó   iriú|\  n&  SceAÍ^  50  5^1^1™   n-s  yoil,1ye, 
ben  ■oubAÓ  ^An    meA^btAÍ  peAbAC  tia  nlrcpe 
1   n-in-|\  5A11  Aii'eA^,  Y  &  "LeAiib   ^An   Aoip  cij\c. 

"Oon  itltjriiMH   if  yeApAc  iiac  bbA-oAp  mo  ÍAoice  : 

lllÚtt    11A    bJ-'lAICeAf    ^U1\    bAIWOAn    C|\ÍOCAt) 

35     Ó-p  cionn  a  iiiAi|\b  be  ViAtrpAice  bAOipe. 
Suit  te  bj^cAib  50  n-AiiiA|\cAt>  p'opAij. 


11.  ■ocijjeAfAc :    MS.  -ocijio^eAc  ;    perhaps    CAoifeAc    is    the    correct 
reading ;  vid.  70  infra. 

17.   iiAitiToib,  prond.  tiAoit>i'b  ;    vid.   59    infra. 

20.   a  gAijvm,  thus  MS.  ;    perhaps  aj  gAifun. 

22.  peACA-ó,  MS.  24.   a  cArvAU   •oio^pAip,  MS. 
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An  utter  loss  to  the  poor  of  the  land, 
10     Ruin  to  children  and  oppressed  mothers 

A  loss  to  the  Foreigners  of  their  leader  and  their  chief, 
A  loss  to  the  Gael  for   everlasting  time. 

A  warrior  who  was  princely,  fleet,  fierce, 
Valiant,  wise,  temperate,  prudent, 
15     Kingly,  proud,  of  mighty  strength,  powerful, 
Protecting,  devout,  beautiful,  delightful. 

Countenance  which  was  manly  in  fight  against  enemies, 
Countenance  without  frown,  which  took  pity  on  the  poor, 
Countenance  which  was  pleasing  and  frank  with  the  learned, 
20     Countenance  like  an  angel's,  his   fame  on  the  bench. 

Thou  art  a  loss  to  all  that  abide  in  Tralee  prison, 

When  the  party's  offences  are  being  proved  ; 

When  those  who  knew,  besought  thee  without  delay, 

Thou  wert  not  slow  to  help  them,  O  friend  and  trusted  one. 

25     My  inward  trouble,  my  burning  of  heart, 

A  pain  that  has  scalded  my  breast  exceedingly  ; 
That  a  chieftain,  unscathed  in  conflict  with  the  foe, 
Should  be  lifeless,   powerless,  stretched  in  a  coffin. 

Many  a  lady  sorrowfully  laments  him, 
30     From  Skellig's  rock-wall  to  Galway  of  the  lights, 
In  undoubted  sorrow  that  the  hawk  of  Inch 
Lies,  beyond  restoration,  in  the  grave  while  his  child  is  still 
in  his  nonage. 

Munster  knows  that  my  words  are  not  false, 
That  the  thirty  walls  of  Heaven  were  lighted  up 
35     Above  his  corse  with  senseless  frenzy, 

Hoping  that  he  might  see  its  outlines  charged  with  flags. 


27.   iiAuiioe :  MS.  tiAonae,  which  gives  pretty  exactly  the  pronunciation. 
32.  This  line  confirms  the  statement  of  Miss  Hickson,  given  above, 
that  he  was  still  a  minor  at  his  father's  death. 

34.     Cf\ÍOCAT>,   MS.   CJMOCCACC. 

33-36.  Curious  and  obscure. 


200  'OÁnUA    AOT)A5Áin    111    RAÚAlLte. 

phoebuf  tnó|i  ii-a  cói-pce  ^ío^-óa 
A^  ceAéc  1   jecoriiAi-p  a  con|w\irh  "puit)ceAj\ ; 
iEotu'p  cuj;   jreocAti    z^AOice   Ain, 
40     1r  béi   x>o  bÁiceAT)    5  An   cÁi^roe   a   foilbfe. 

ne]\eu-|",  be  poi;A]\    aii    coniieArcAi]\, 

Lei^eA-p  ah   iiiuip   50  cuig   pÁ  cíoncAib  ; 

LúriA  a^   ^ob^Ainc    be   poú-pom   cAOit>e ; 

1r  yuAim   riA  SiotiAirme  A-p    btnbe  "ÓÁ  cAomeAt)* 

45    C]\ó   111a]v]"   -oeA]\bcA]\   in'    A|\tn   50    p'oÓTTiA-p 
peobiiiAc   niAnb    50    -pAi^png   n-A   cimceAbt, 
1    n-oeoit)   a  ■óaLca    beic  iriA-pb,  a^   p'o|\§ob  : 
Seon    llAf-pec   puAi]\   b.\p\A   bpeAn  1lUinrmeAC. 

1   n^beAiin    iu\   hUAi^e    bA   buAn   An   p'opgob ; 
50     1   pi a  "OuiiicAib   búit>í;ob    AOi^e; 

1    115 opc   An    cSbéibe   if  béi]\   tiA    míbce 

A5  50b   '"p  A5   éi^eAtii   50   héA"oiiiA]\  fCÍopíiAjw 

Sínb  nÁ]\  cÍAon   be   cbAoriAtj   A-p  po|\bocc ; 

Súib  b<\   <jluire   'ni  An    cporcAÍ    1>a  t)Aoi|\e; 

55      Súib  b^   iin]\e  'n^  "opnoe   ha  jcoibbob  ; 

Súib  An   c-peAbAic   rAn    Ainniie  b&oi    cib. 

LÁrh  bA  ú]\éAn   A5   T)éAnATh   coinieA'pcAi]i ; 

LÁrh  ^An   ceAÍ^,   bo>   ],cMpiceAÓ   fCAOibce ; 

LÁrh  A]i  ajiiti   nÁ  jreACAó    "óÁ   nAnimib ; 

60     LÁrh  ha  n-oi]\beA]\c,    b'pobbu-p  ^ati   mAOi"óeAtri    Ann. 

Cnú   nA   Sactaii   n-^  be*_\CAin   aj   coiriieAfCó/ji 
Le  bonn|\<yó   -pne&ccA,   ^avi    creAbAC   bA   1iA0i|\t)e; 
Da  cumcA  a  •oeAbb  ;    l)A   riieAnmtiAc   a  mcmn  ; 
Uúp   ]\oiiii   nAiiiMD  -oon   AnAC|\AÓ   íreAb. 


40.   1f  Lé  -oo  bÁi^.  48.    MS.   cSeón. 

49.   t)A  1u1ac,    MS. 

55.  5A11  AiniiTi  aLaoi   í;it   MS. 
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Great  Phoebus  in  his  royal  coach 
Is  seated,  coming  to  his  wake  ; 
iEolus  sent  a  zephyr  against  him, 
40     By  which  mearts  his  lights  were  put  out  without  delay. 

Nereus,  at  the  noise  of  the  conflict, 

Let  the  sea  flow  profusely  over  the  land  ; 

Luna  weeps  in  unison  with  the  noise  of  the  tide, 

And  the  sound  of  the  Shannon  in  fury  laments  him. 

45     Mars'  spear  is  proved  to  be  an  angry  weapon, 
Lifeless  flesh  being  scattered  wildly  around  him  ; 
He  constantly  laments  that  his  favourite  has  died  : 
John  Hassett  the  chiefest  of  the  men  of  Munster. 

In  Gleann  na  hUaighe  constant  was  the  weeping  ; 
50     In  Dumhchaibh  was  heard  the  low  cry  of  the  aged  ; 
In  Gort-an-tsleibhe  are  seen  thousands 
Weeping  and  lamenting  enviously  and  bitterly. 

An  eye  which  never  turned  away  in  contempt  for  the  poor  ; 

An  eye  which  was  brighter  than  the  most  precious  crystal  ; 

55     An  eye  which  was  quicker  than  the  starling's  in  the  woods  ; 

An  eye  like  a  hawk's,  without  blemish,  in  the  broad  daylight. 

A  hand  which  was  strong  in  battle  ; 
A  hand  without  deceit,  that  scattered  and  freed  ; 
A  hand  which,  holding  a  weapon,  never  yielded  to  its  enemies. 
60     The   hand   of   noble    deeds,   which   were   manifest   without 
boasting. 

In  the  cheek  of  this  noblest  hawk,  the  red-blood 

Of  the  Saxons  contended  with  the  lustre  of  the  snow  ; 

Shapely  was  his  figure,  high-spirited  his  mind  ; 

A  tower  against  an  enemy  for  the  lowly  and  the  persecuted. 


59.  Íátíi   aj\  n&i]\m,  MS. 

60.  MS.  a    b^ollur. 
62.    MS.  -pjM   Lonrij\.yó. 


202  T)AnUA    A0t>A5Á11l    UÍ    RAÚAllLe. 

65     CrÁb  aja  An   mbÁr,  ir  gnÁnriA  j^níoitiA-néA  — 
An^cóip  "o'pÁ^   A|\  lÁn  nA  x)Aoine — 
X)o   1M15  be  rÁnA  bbÁc   tu  cí]\e, 
A  gceAnn  ^An   cÁim,   'r  a  n-Á-pur  T)íonA. 


A  rciAc,  a  5 ct 05 ax),  a  gcocnom  'r  a  n-irnpj\e; 
70     A  x)cigeAnno>.,   a  rotup,  a  bporca.  'r  a  •ocigeApAc; 
A  t)criAc,   a  gcortiAtt),  a  n-eocAin  'r  a  ni  cipc; 
A  ngniAn,  a  bpolA-At)  poirh  óocAp  'r  a   ^cpAoij^eAé. 

A  ^cpAnn   bAjjAip,   a  ngeACA  'r  a  ni-ponc; 
"PÁb  a  mbeACAb    'r  a  mbAilue  'r  a  mAome  ; 
75      A  "pcÁc  nonri  AnpAice  niApA  A^ur  CAoi-oe ; 

'S  a  mbiiACAilA   rA]\cA  pAn  iiiaca  tu   ire  oióce. 

A  gcoimijic  x>oc  §Aipm   A-p   riiApjjAt)   ah    ni'05   cu  ; 

A  reol  cun   CAircib  50   rAx>A  1   n^Ac  cnnceAlb; 

A  ion  gAn   eArbA    'r  a  mbeAcA  'r  a  mbumeAcur; 

80     A  ngbóip,  a  11-ArpAt,  a  -ocAicneAiii  'r  a  gcpcnbe  cu. 

A  £cú  tuin^,   a  n-uppA  'r  a  n-mcbeAcc; 
A  bponn  'r   a  bpuicm  'r  a  "ocuha  be  biot)bA-6 ; 
A  5CÚI  'r  a  ^cu|\At)  'r  a  nOpcA-p  'r  a  míbeA-ó ; 
A  bpnionnrA  cuj^a,   niop  linrce  "óoc  iiiumncip. 

85     A  gcoibeAc  caca  'r  a  mbtiACAC  5 An   pcpiocAt) ; 
A  ^cbú   'r  a  -ocAirce  'r  a  ocApniAmn   -oionA; 
A  jcumne  copnAirh,  a  ^clm^ceAC  'r  a  n-AOip"oe 
Or  cionn   a  mAipeAnn   tie  ^^^0,1^   11A  pioJAccA. 


66.    ha  ■n'OAome,  MS. 
70.    a  ■ocigfeAC,  MS. 

76.  This  line  is  an  allusion  to  an  interesting  custom  of   the  period, 
which  no  longer  exists. 
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65     A  torment  on  Death,  of  the  vilest  deeds 

The  despoiler  that  has  overthrown  the  human  race, 
That  has  taken  off  the  flower  of  the  land, 
Their  chief  without  flaw,  their  sanctuary. 

Their  shield,  their  helmet,  their  right,  their  emperor, 
70     Their  lord,  their  light,  their  support,  their  leader, 

Their  prince,  their  defence,  their  key,  their  true  king, 
Their  sun,  their  champion  against  loss,  their  spear. 

Their  threatening  staff,  their  gate,  their  chief  stronghold, 
The  protecting  wall  of  their  crops,  of  their  homes,  of  their 
treasure, 
75     Their  defence  against  storm  of  sea  and  tide, 

Their  watchman  in  the  cattle  field  at  night  wert  thou. 

Thou  wert  their  protector,   when  called  on  in  the  king's 

market, 
Their  sail  for  travelling  far  in  every  devious  way, 
Their  food  without  stint,  their  support,  their  gratitude, 
80     Their  glory,  their  apostle,  their  joy,  their  love  thou  wert. 

That   thou   wert   their   tracking   hound,    their   prop,    their 

strategy ; 
Their  delight,  their  shelter,  their  tower  against  an  enemy  ; 
Their  guard,  their  knight,  their  Oscar,  their  warrior, 
Their  prince,  it  was  well  for  thy  people. 

85     Their  fighting  cock,  their  unyielding  standard, 

Their  fame,  their  treasure,  their  sanctuary  of  protection, 
Their  unassailable  retreat,  their  watch-tower,  their  eminence 
Above  all  the  English  living  in  the  kingdom. 


So.  ngLóijx :  r eoi,   MS. 

S2.  a  -ouú|\  )AÍub,  MS. 

83.  mll/icc,  MS. 

87.  cotjceAc,  MS. 


204  'OÁriUA    A0T)A5Áin    11  í    HAÚAlLLé. 

A   bong   aj\   |.'Ai]\]i^e,    a   n-ATiAm  'r   a   nuome, 
90     11Á]\  milting  b|\eAbA  x>o  ^Iacat),   ní   mAoi-óce; 

A11   "onong    1)A  'ÓAm&ncA,   ir  -oeAjíb   •oo  fCAOiteAt), 
5ah   put)Ai]\  A-p  bA]\]\<\  nti«M]A  c&^aó   A]\   bi rife. 


Illójigot  -oubAc  a^   UonncAib    CtícróriA ; 
uuti   iiA   LeAiiiAn   -oÁ  ffeAgAipc 'r  a  nt>Aoine; 
95     fvArmc&c   iiia^a  "oa  T>cne&fCAinc  rÁ  cAOi-oe ; 

A    cúi]\u    p  Á    -pcAmAbt  'f    A11    CAÍA1Í1    T)Á    CAOineAt). 

Oa   giiÁc    11-A     crn^c    git    pÚ^]\A"Ó    A^    pAOIClb, 
píon   ca|\  p|\úittiiitnn,  tionncA  aji   51'te, 
U|imiitoa   ^Y   fiincjie   1    ■ocúi]>   via   b}?AOile, 
TOO   1p   cigeAjinAÍ    ITIurhAn   ^ati    pníiic   n-A   cnnce&tt. 

Oa   griÁc    n-A  IiaÍÍa   pp   SAcpATi   "OÁ   coirht>eAÓc, 
CtiA]\  1-p  eAfpuig,   i'Iaúa  ip  bíocinnc ; 
Ceob   n-A   ceACAib  "OÁ   ppjieA^Ab   50   1iA0ibirm 
1   bpÁtÁ-p  í'Aiiipn^  A11   cSAfAruvig  ttltumnig. 


105   1llonuA]\ !    mo   béAii  !    1110   rhéAtA    covóce  ! 
A    tiiAite  "o'éA^   an  SAepA]\    ]\íogT)A! 
A]\   i\i"Oi]\e   c|\éAn   jruAiri   ^éitteoa»   a-|\   bin^e; 
S<stomon    fAO|\   1   jjcéiUl  'p  1    n-incteAÓc. 


11lonuA]\  !    a   céite   Ag    éigeAiii    'y   a^    f  íopgot 
110  An   UA-pAÍ   liiAonÓA   béApAÓ   iíiíoiiIa; 
Ua  tia  Iaoc  iy   p-péAtri   tia  ]ujce ; 
1   n-tiAigneAr,   péAc,  50  x)céix)  t»Á  cAomeAt). 


92.  See  lines  21-4  above. 
95.  UAnncAc,   perhaps  a  place  name. 
100.  A-o  cimceaU,,   MS. 
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Their  ship  on  sea,  their  life,  their  wealth, 
90  Who  never  stooped  to  accept  bribes — no  surprise — 
It  is  well  known  that  he  set  free  the  condemned, 
Without  injury,  from  bonds  when  he  came  on  the  bench. 


Cliodhna's  wave  weeps  deeply  and  gloomily  ; 
The  mouth  of  the  Laune  and  its  people  answer  ; 
95  The  coast  lands  are  being  sunk  beneath  the  tide, 
His  court  is  clouded  and  his  country  laments  him. 

The  learned  were  wont  to  revel  in  his  bright  mansion 
There  was  wine  from  beyond  the  sea,  ales  bursting, 
Brand}^  and  sugar  in  the  beginning  of  February, 
100  With  the  lords  of  Munster  pleasantly  about  him. 


Englishmen  were  wont  to  visit  at  his  house, 

Poets  and  bishops,  princes  and  viscounts  ; 

Music,  in  showers,  was  played  delightfully 

In  the  hospitable  mansion  of  the  Munster  Protestant. 


105  Alas  !  my  sorrow  !  my  eternal  grief ! 

How  untimely  the  death  of  our  royal  Caesar ! 

Our  strong  knight  who  was  hearkened  to  on  the  bench 

A  Solomon,  noble  in  judgment  and  mind. 


Alas  !    for  his  spouse,  crying  aloud  and  ever  weeping : 
no  The  stately,   polite,   gentle  lady, 

Descendant  of  warriors,  branch  sprung  from  kings, 
Lo,  she  goes  into  solitude  to  lament  him. 


104.  The  circumstance  that  Blener  Hassett,  for  whom  O'Rahilly  com- 
posed this  elegy,  was  a  Protestant,  affords  a  proof  of  his  popularity  and 
liberal  opinions.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  take  Sar^nAc  tTluiriitieAc 
as  "  Munster  Englishman." 


206  'OÁnUA    AOX)A5Á11l    Uí    RAÚAlLte. 

'Chíj-pe,   a   -oaIca  'y   a   leAnb,  'r  a   -óío^HAr, 
A5   LeAJAt)   50    cacac   zye   n-A  ACAip,   ir  -oic   tinn 
115    Ó    Ax)]\Aim,    A1CC1111   5AH    ceAÍg    ah    tlAOirhrpiO|\Ai-o, 
50   bpAJAin    é   a^   le<M"iAmAin  tcAnj    a   fMnpn. 


U-peon   bA   cjieon,  -iy  niópcneAc  m&nb  price  ; 
LeoíjAn   bA  teo^An   "oe  pó|\Aib   SAcrAn   Aoin-oe  ; 
pón  "oe  pórtAib   cpóf>A    OAnbA  cÍAoróce  ; 
120  Seon   ttiac   Seoin  riiic   Seom   ó    DAiice  Ó  Siot)A. 


114.  In  this  line  the  first  word  looks  like  AÍ01  j  ;     and   that  of    115 
Oijnuun. 

120.   Seon  mAC  Seoul,  the   MS.    reads,    Seon    ^■o,    Seon.      t)Ailxe  for 
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His  heir,  his  darling,  his  child,  his  trusted  one. 
Moves  our  pity  as  he  weeps  dolefully  for  his  father 
115  As  I  adore,  I  sincerely  ask  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
That  he  may  follow  the  track  of  his  ancestors. 

A  hero  who  was  a  hero,  it  is  a  great  spoiling  that   he   is 

stretched  dead  ; 
A  warrior  who  was  a  warrior  from  the  original  stock  of  high 

Sacsa  ; 
One  of  the  valiant  root-stocks  of  Banba  overthrown  ; 
120  John,  son  of  John,  son  of  John  of  Ballyseedy. 


bAile,  in  deference  to  the  double  consonants  in  m.vpb,  S&cfATi,  and 
OAnbA.  DAile  Ó  Sío-oa  =  Ballyseedy.  For  the  form  "  Balltiseedy,"  see- 
Appendix,  Document  H. 


2o8  -oÁnuA  AOÓA5Á111  uí   iiAÚAilte. 


XXXV. 
*oon  UAOiseAÓ  eogAn   niAc    contruvic  RiAbAi^ 

1Í11C   CÁ1IRÚA15. 

CneAt)   A^uf  'ooc&'p  -oo  501^05    1110  cé&u-pAi-ú, 
1]"  'o'i'Á^  me  1   mb-pón   tern    tó  50    n-éAjr^&t), 
T)o   b]\ir*  mo   c]\oibe    if   me  a^   caoi   50.11    c|\aocat'), 
X)o  cui|A    mo  ]a&í>ai\c   5M1   penom   iy   m'éijxe&cc. 


XXXV. — The  subject  of  this,  the  finest  of  all  the  poet's  longer  com- 
positions, is  the  downfall  of  Eoghan,  son  of  Cormac  MacCarthy  Riabhach, 
who  held  the  Lisnagaun  and  Carrun  na  Sliogach  estate  from  Lord  Kenmare. 
Lisnagaun  is  now  called  Headford,  and  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kil- 
larney  and  Glenflesk.  The  family  of  MacCarthy  at  present  residing  at 
Lisnagaun  are  not  the  direct  descendants  of  Cormac  Riabhach.  In  the 
satire  on  Cronin,  the  poet  speaks  of  Eoghan,  son  of  Cormac  Riabhach,  as 
being  defrauded  by  his  "  receiver  ciosa." 

In  the  "  Blennerhassett  Pedigree,"  written  about  the  year  1733,  we 
have  the  following  reference  to  Cormac  Riabhach  and  his  descendants  :  — 
"  Anne  Reeves,  third  daughter  of  James  Reeves,  and  Alice  Spring, 
married  Turlough  O'Conor,  the  proprietor  of  Ballingowan,  before  1641, 
and  had  issue  one  daughter,  Alice  O'Connor,  a  good-natured,  well-bred 
gentlewoman,  who  had  by  her  husband,  Captain  Eoghan  MacCarthy,  of 
Lisnagaun  and  Carrun  na  Sliggagh  in  the  County  Kerry,  left  issue  one 
son  called  Daniel  and  a  daughter  Anne  MacCarthy.  Daniel,  only  son  of 
Captain  Daniel  (rede  Owen)  MacCarthy  and  Alice  O'Connor,  married  Wini- 
fred MacElligott  and  left  issue,  with  others,  a  son  by  name  Justin  well 
entitled  to  the  estate  of  Lisnagaun,  if  he  do  qualify  himself  by  becoming  a 
Protestant,  by  which  means,  and  no  other,  he  will  recover  his  right,  and 
defeat  the  secret  management  of  Garret  Barry  of  Dunasloon,  father-in- 
law  of  Florence  MacCarthy,  the  said  Justin's  uncle.  This  youth  will  be 
lost  in  his  pretensions  to  the  estate  if  he  do  not  become  a  Protestant  or  be 
supported  by  Lord  Kenmare,  whose  ancestor  Sir  Nicholas  Brown  (by  the 
name  of  Nicholas  Brown,  gent.)  did  by  a  small  deed  of  Enfeoffment  in 
Latin  grant  the  said  estate  to  Captain  MacCarthy's  ancestor  named  Cormac 
Reagh,  at  two  shillings  per  annum  and  suit  and  service.  This  Latin  Deed 
of  enfeoffment  I  delivered,  anno  171 7,  to  Mr.  Francis  Enraught,  attorney, 
to  serve  upon  a  hearing  of  Captain  MacCarthy's  cause,  and  defence  in  the 
Exchequer,  where  the  titles  of  MacCarthy  (quae  vide)  are  set  forth.  On 
the  death  of  Alice  O'Connor,  Captain  Owen  MacCarthy  married  secondly 
Margaret  Lacy  of  Ballylaghlan,  and  left  a  son  Florence  of  Lisnagaun  above- 
mentioned." — Old  Kerry  Records,   1st  series,  pp.  84,  85. 

Eoghan  MacCarthy  who  held  a  small  estate  by  deed  from  Sir  Nicholas 
Brown  seems  to  have  lost  his  land  temporarily  when  Brown's  estate  was 
•consigned  to  the  mercies  of  the  Forfeited  Estates  Commissioners.  A 
person    whom    our   poet    calls     ITltnror-    (possibly   Maurice    Hussey)    took 
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XXXV. 

TO  THE  CHIEFTAIN  EOGHAN  SON  OF  CORIMAC 
RIABHACH  MAC  CARTHY. 

A  sigh  and  a  mishap  that  have  wounded  my  mind, 
And  left  me  in  sorrow  during  my  days,  till  I  die, 
And  broken  my  heart,  while  I  mourn  without  ceasing, 
And  made  mv  sierht  useless  and  mv  hearing. 


possession  of  Lisnagawn  and  of  the  tucking  mill  which  it  then  boasted 
of.  He  brought  in  some  of  the  Egar  family,  and  feeling  ran  high  between 
them  and  Eoghan's  party,  and  a  fight  seems  to  have  taken  place  between 
them  in  which  Seaghan  (a  brother  or  kinsman  of  Eoghan's)  lost  his  life 
and  two  of  the  opposing  party  were  slain.  (Poem  11.  109-116.)  As  a 
consequence  Eoghan  was  banished,  and  the  poet  laments  his  banishment 
and  spoliation  in  a  strain  as  sad  and  tender  as  if  he  were  bewailing  his 
death.  Our  present  knowledge  does  not  enable  us  to  fix  the  date  of 
Eoghan's  banishment,  nor  can  we  say  precisely  what  part  MacCraith 
and  some  of  the  other  persons  mentioned  in  the  poem  played  in  the 
transaction.  The  Eamon  so  sarcastically  alluded  to  seems  identical 
with  Edmond  Griffin  who  resided  at  Killarney,  and  was  kinsman  and 
executor  to  Murtagh  Griffin.  From  the  Exchequer  Bill  (filed  13th  May,  17  iS, 
Appendix,  Doc.  J.),  which  we  print  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  it  appears 
that  Griffin  got  Lisnagawn  in  1708,  on  lease  from  Asgill.  On  Griffin's  death 
in  1 71 7,  Eoghan,  his  sister  Grainne  and  his  son  Florence  took  forcible 
possession  of  Lisnagawn,  and  hence  the  Exchequer  lawsuit.  In  1713,  accord- 
ing to  "  Eachtra  Thaidhg  Dhuibh,"  Eoghan  was  possessed  of  six  plough- 
lands,  and  had  Eoghan  Dubh  O'Suilleabhain  as  "  receiver  ciosa."  It  is  plain 
from  Eoghan's  will,  which  we  give  below;  that  he  got  over  all  his  difficulties, 
and  was  able  to  settle  a  good  portion  of  his  estate  on  his  son  before  his 
death.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  of  the  allusions  in  this  truly 
beautiful  poem  are  still  obscure.    The  text  of  Eoghan's  will  is  as  follows  :  — 

Whereas  I  Owen  McCarthy  of  Lisnagaune  In  the  County  of  Kerry 
Gentle,  do,  being  some  what  infirm,  am  free  and  willing  to  dispose  of 
my  Interest  In  manner  and  form  following  : 

Imprimis.  I  leave  and  bequeath  unto  my  wife  Margrett  McCarthy 
the  sum  of  twelve  pounds  per  annum  dureing  her  life,  that  to  be  Paid  by 
two  gales  yearly  out  of  the  lands  of  Scronedirragh. 

Secondly.  I  leave  and  bequeath  unto  my  grand  daughter  Margrett 
Keeffe,  the  sum  of  Sixty  Pounds  ster.,  out  of  the  lands  of  Scronedirragh 
or  any  other  part  of  my  Interest  that  I  have  not  disposed  of  before  the 
date  hereof. 

3rdly.  I  leave  and  bequeath  unto  my  Daughter  Anna  McCarthy,  alias 
Moriarty,  The  sum  of  six  pounds  per  annum  out  of  the  lands  which  Daniel 
Croneen  holds  from  me,  The  said  sum  to  be  paid  by  two  gales  yearly  untill 
she  is  paid  ye  sum  of  Forty  Pounds  Sterl. 

P 


2io         DÁnuA  AO-ÓA^Ám  tn'  UAÚAiUle. 

5       t)A  nem  cij  ■oo  cuic  yÁ  néAbAib 

Laoc  meA-p  ceAnnrA,    ceAirn   tia   rAop^LAic  ; 
CoitiÍa  x)ín  *oom   ctoinn  ati  cé  pn  ; 
Lón  a  mbíf>,  a  mb]n£  'f  a  n-éijreAcc. 

A  ^cto^AT)  c]\uait),  a  "ocuAJ  'r  a  n-éiT>e ; 

io     A  rciAÚ  cornAim  -ponti   ot-pAinc  nA    bfAobcon  ; 

A  rcjv&nn  b&gAi-p  cum   peAf Aim  1  bptéit)  cu  ; 

A  jcpuAc  fó.  pceimeAVl  T>e  fíop-  ^ati  béim  cu. 

A  n^teACAUje  cupA  1   n-ucc  An  bAOJAib, 
A  ^CucubAinn  "oo  ^ui^m   cum   ^ei-ocij, 
15     A  gcomAipc  1  mbeA-priAin  nÁmAt)  50  c^éAti   cú, 
5é  5U|\  cuici]"  te  mtii-pii'  An   éicií;. 


Item.  I  leave  bequeath  and  order  that  Arthur  Herbert  Esq.  may  be 
paid  the  sum  of  eight  pounds  sterl.  and  Daniel  O'Donoghue  the  sum  of 
eight  pounds  sterl.,  the  said  sums  to  be  paid  out  of  my  Interest.  I  like- 
wise order  that  Richard  Galloway  of  Killarny  may  be  paid  the  sum  of 
four  pounds  sterl. 

I  likewise  order  that  Micahel  Morrough  of  Corke  may  be  Paid  the 
sum.  of  one  Pound  fiveteen  shillings  and  fourpence  out  of  my  said  Interest. 
I  likewise  order  that  Dennis  Slattery  and  Conner  Slattery  of  Corke  may  be 
paid  the  sum  of  Four  Pounds  eighteen  shillings  Sterl.  for  wch  I  past  my  bond. 

Item.  I  order  ten  Pounds  for  my  funeral  Expenses,  and  the  sum  of 
ten  pounds  for  charitable  uses,  to  be  disposed  of  as  my  overseers  shall 
think  proper. 

Item.  Whereas  I  have  upon  Articles  of  Intermarriage  between  my 
son  Florence  McCarty  and  Garrett  Barry's  daughter,  have  settled  and 
confirmed  the  Plowland  of  Lisnagaune  Leameigligsane,  Rossagru  (?), 
as  is  mentioned  In  Articles  perfected  between  said  parties  I  do  by  this, 
as  being  my  last  will  and  testament,  Confirm  ye  same. 

Item.  I  have  assigned  a  Lease  perfected  by  the  Lord  Kenmare  to 
me  of  the  three  plowlands  of  Lisnagaune  and  Caranesliggach  &ca.  unto 
Charles  McCarty  of  Rathduff  Gentle.,  The  said  Lease  bearing  date  the 
twenty  seventh  day  of  September  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  for  a  valuable  consideration  &  in  trust  for  my  children  ;  if  he 
pleases  when  he  is  paid  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  sterl.  is  paid  of  (?) 
and  Discharged  with  the  Lawful  Interest  thereon.  I  do  likewise  recom- 
mend unto  Charles  McCarty  to  pay  a  reasonable  part  of  my  Debts  and 
Legacys  before  mentioned  which  I  hope  he  will  perform,  as  I  take  him 
to  be  my  best  of  ffriends,  and  that  as  my  yearly  Income  will  allow  it. 

Item.  I  order  that  after  paying  all  the  aforesaid  Debts  Expences 
and  Legacys  or  any  other  Debts  that  I  do  not  at  present  recollect,  that 
all  the  Lands  of  Scronedirragh  BarroughDuffe,  Lisbabigh,  Knockanaroe 
and  Knockihighane,  the  said  Lands  to  be  left  to  my  son  Daniel  McCarty 
and  his  issue  meale  Lawfully  begotten  (subject  to  ye  rent  that  I  was  to 
pay),  and  for  want  of  issue  meale  In  Daniel  McCarthy  that  the  said  Lands 
Shall  come  to  my  son  Florence  McCarthy  and  his  issue  meale  and  for 
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5     It  was  from  my  house  that  there  fell  under  a  cloud 
A  nimble,  mild  hero,  the  head  of  noble  chieftains  ; 
A  door  of  protection  for  my  children  was  he  ; 
The  store  of  their  food,  their  vigour  and  their  power. 

Thou  wert  their  helmet  of  steel,  their  axe,  and  their  armour, 
10     Their  shield  of  defence  against  the  growl  of  the  wolves, 
Their  threatening  staff  with  which  to  stand  in  the  contest  ; 
Their  rick  covered  for  ever  without  blemish  ; 

Their  warrior  wert  thou  in  the  breast  of  danger  ; 
Their  Cuchulainn  to  invoke  as  a  peacemaker  ; 
15     Their  protection  in  the  gap  of  the  enemy  with  might ; 
Though  thou  hast  fallen  by  means  of  Muiris  the  liar. 


want  of  Issue  meale  In  any  or  Either  of  them  that  it  shall  come  to  the 
right  heir  of  any  or  either  of  them.  I  do  further  order  and  desire  and 
bequeath  that  the  Lands  of  Lisnagaune  which  I  formerly  settled  upon 
Florence  McCarty  shall  come  to  Daniel  McCarty  and  his  issue  meale  for 
want  of  issue  meale  In  Florence  McCarty  my  son.  I  doe  hereby  revoke 
all  wills  and  settlements  that  I  formerly  made  as  far  as  ye  law  will  allow. 
I  do  hereby  Likewise  Impower  Daniel  McCarty  my  Eldest  son  to  raise 
one  hundred  pounds  for  each  of  his  daughters  upon  ye  above  Lands  or 
upon  the  whole,  if  ever  it  comes  In  his  power.  And  I  doe  hereby 
Likewise  impower  my  son  Florence  McCarty  to  raise  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  Pounds  for  two  of  his  Daughters  If  any  he  should  have. 

Item.  I  leave  my  wife  Margrett  McCarthy  my  sole  Executrix,  and 
if  my  Lord  Kenmare  pleases  to  be  so  kind  as  to  be  one  of  my  overseers 
of  this  my  last  will  and  Testament  I  doe  hereby  desire  ye  favour  of  Daniel 
O  Donoghue  and  Garrett  Barry  of  Derryleagh  to  be  overseer  of  my  will 
likewise,  witness  my  hand  and  seal  this  sixth  day  of  November  1724 
four  Owen  mcCarthy.  In  the  prents.  of  us,  Dennish  O'Keeffe,  Jam. 
Barry,   Daniel  Rahily,   Michll.   Rahily. 

Probate  of  the  above  will  was  granted  on  the  6th  of  April,  1738. 

Eoghan's  kinsmen  at  Lisnagaun,  to  quote  Miss  Hickson,  "  won  and 
retained  the  good-will  and  esteem  of  men  of  all  creeds  and  parties." — 
0.  K.  Rec,  vol.  ii.,  p.  127,  note.  Indeed  the  reputation  of  this  family  in  our 
own  day  for  large-hearted  generosity  makes  us  enter  into  the  poet's 
feelings  in  speaking  of  Eoghan's  benevolence  towards  his  children.  There 
is  a  copy  of  this  poem  in  Eg.  94,  and  another  (incomplete)  in  R.I.  A.  23.  C.  21. 

2.  A.  reads  1   mbpón  50  •oeo. 

3.  A.  reads  tio  bpip  mo  cli  ip  mo  cpoi-óe. 

5.  In  this  and  following  lines  the  poet  refers  to  the  downfall  of  Eoghan 
MacCarthy  Riabhach. 

9-16.  A  in  these  lines  refers  to  ciomn  in  7.  In  these  two  stanzas 
Eoghan  is  described  in  various  military  terms  as  the  defence  of  the  poet's 
children. 

12.  c]\uac  f  A01  rceimeAti,  a  rick  with  its  heap  like  a  pent-house;  the 
TceimeAbL  is  the  portion  jutting  out. 

16.   It  was  Muiris  got  Eoghan's  lands,  but  who  he  was  is  uncertain. 


2i2  'oÁnuA  Aot)A5Áin  uí  UAÚAitte. 

A   nit>Aj\c   'r  a  mbÁ-o   'r  a   n-Á]\ÚAc   rém    cú, 
A  LeoíjAn    'r  a    reAbAC   a  ^ceAnn    '-p   a  bpémneAb, 
A  LonnpAt)   pot&ip  1   nt)oi|\ceAcc  pléibe, 
20     'S   a  -oc]\iac   ceA]\c   Y  a   meA^  caj\   6i|\mn. 

A  ^CAcnn'teAT)   neApcbuibeAmnA-p,   ^ao]TOa, 

CaLtIIA,   CÁljl-OeAITlAlL,  fTÁl-ÓeAlÍ1Alt,   fAobnAC, 
Cl1|\ACA,     CpÓTJA,     mÓl^-ÓA,     mAO|AtJA, 

1líí;eMri&it,   i\eACCtriA]\,   "|V\ciriA|\   nénneAC. 

25     Vío^-ólijceAc,  yo|AAfrA,  fcnncilL  ^An  Aon   locc, 
SocniA,  roitbin,  pocAin  n-A  tj\éicib 
CliACAtriuil,  poncAiiunt,  I^AOICeATÍlUlt,  béA-pAÓ, 
X)uineACA,  -oiatja,  ciaILitia|a,  réiiiijlic. 

"OAUAlilUlt,     OrCAnbA,    CUIIlArAC,    C|léAmÍlA]\, 

30     'O'Á^  ha   bpeAp  fUAiji  ceAnnur   éineAnn ; 
*Oe  -pleAcuAili)   Gog&m   riióin,   if  6ibip, 
1]'  Cait  mic   Coinc,   1   ngoit  nÁ-p  cjvvocat). 

6i|\eAttiAn   riA  -peAÓc,   iy  Aoncur, 
A  bnÁCAin  IVI05A,  Agtiy  Conn   ha  'ocnéAncAÚ 
35      A  iiiAC-fAn   Anc   i:uAi|\   ceAnnur   Chl^e 

CAi]\b|Ae,  ir    Ca|\  ait    ]:Iaic,   ^y   lléitl   T3ub. 

A  b-pÁcAin  'peAnju^  caUtia   cnéAÓcAC, 
1r  Income   mó\\  aíi   bóicne   LéAniiiAn, 
CeAllAÓÁn    CAirit   x)o  cA-pA-oAn   rpéirhre, 
40     1r    OjtiAn   tén  cneArcpAb   CÍAnnA  Uu-p^ériu-p. 


19.  r-Léibe  éu,   A. 
[20.   meAf,  perh.  "fruit,"  hence   "heir." 

22.    cÁi]\T)e^TÍiAiL,    A.    ceÁ|TOAiiiAiL. 

22-29.  Some  of  the  adjectives  in  this  list  may  seem  to  contradict  one 
another,  but  there  is  no  real  contradiction  between  yioriCAriunl  and 
1'AoiceAimnL,  etc.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  such  lists  are  grouped 
in  regular  order  according  to  meaning.  Assonance  and  alliteration  have 
more  to  do  with  their  position  than  the  sense. 

30.  -o'Áj  :    B.  'o'fÁis,  A.  -o'fAiJ. 
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Their  bark,  their  boat,  their  prosperous  vessel  art  thou  ; 
Their  hero,  their  warrior,  their  leader,  and  their  champion  ; 
Their  blaze  of  light  in  the  darkness  of  the  mountain  ; 
20     And  their  true  lord,  and  their  esteem  beyond  Erin  ; 

Their  noble  warrior  of  strong  companies, 
Gallant,  friendly,  ingenious,   keen, 
Valiant,  brave,  proud,  stately, 
Princely,   commanding,   fortunate,   powerful ; 

25     Of  just  laws,  grave,  strong,  faultless, 
Quiet,  cheerful,  steady  in  his  virtues, 
Stout-hearted,  fond  of  carouse,  philosophic,  polite, 
Manly,  pious,  sensible,  of  calm  wisdom  ; 

Handsome,   Oscar-like,   able,   mighty, 
30     With  the  valour  of  the  men  who  obtained  the  headship  of  Erin ; 
Of  the  progeny  of  Eoghan  Mor,  and  of  Eibhear, 
And  of  Cas,  son  of  Core,  who  was  not  subdued  in  bravery. 

Eireamhan  of  the  laws  and  Aongus, 
His  kinsmen,  Mogha,  and  Conn  of  the  strong  battles, 
35     Art,  his  son  again,  who  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Eilge, 
Cairbre,  and  Cas  the  chieftain,  and  Niall  Dubh. 

Fergus  was  his  kinsman,  strong,  wounding, 
And  Iughoine  Mor,  the  afflicting  breeze, 
Ceallachan  of  Cashel,  whom  they  turned  back  for  a  time, 
40     And  Brian,  by  whom  the  children  of  Turgesius  were  laid  low 


31-40.  The  kings  here  mentioned  belong  to  the  highways  of  Irish 
history. 

33.    eipotfiAn   nA  f\or,    A.  35.   eilge  :    yeiie,  A. 

39.  The  subject  of  cAfA-oAjA  is  ClAnriA  ciipje-pur.  that  is,  the  Danes. 
For  an  account  of  Ceallachan's  wars  with  the  Danes,  see  O'Halloran's 
History  of  Ireland,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  213  et  seq.  Also  Tóruigheacht  Cheallachain 
Chaisil,  Ed.  Buggé,  and  Keating,  vol.  iii.  (I.  T.  Soc).  For  a  discussion 
on  the  name  Turgesius,  see  Todd's  War  of  the  Gaedhil  with  the  Gaill, 
Introd.  liii. 


2i4         t)ÁnuA  A0t)A5Áin  uí  RAúAitLe. 

ujiácain  5A01L  no   ppíorh   11  í    LAo^Aipe, 
SeA^Ám   An   m'omAir  -pocrhAij\   éAccAig, 
Aotja  rinc   Cuinn   nÁp   clAoiT)eA-n   1   n-Aon   ■out, 
*Oo  jvug   a  buibeAn   ua]\  autin   i   n-éin-peAcc. 

45     1r  -p'on  te   n-Arh&pc  1   n-AnnAlAc   CineAnn, 
í^un   cu    aii    ceAp  -oe  pleACCAib  -oéAtjoinií; ; 
Ujuac   riA  tllAinj;e    An    CAnAinn   'r  ati   cSLéibe, 
Ón  "OÁ   Cíc  50  pofvAijpb   Stéibe  THir. 

A    bnÁÚAin    Ú1T\    T1A    mOÚnCAC    ÓACCAC, 

50  I1í  Concut)Ain  puAin  ctú  te  x>AonnAcc, 
"Uí  "Oorhn-MlL  r\<s\\  leonAt)  An  Aon  cop, 
1r  "Uí    RtSAinc  cVúttiaiL    riA    lúi]ie&c  n^leigeAt. 

0]lÁÍA1]A   gA-p   "oo   1Í1ac    "Uí    tléilL   cu, 
DpÁcAin  gAijMO  Uí    CeAlLAií;  '-p  a   céite, 
55     DnÁcAin  5^ún  -oon  PjuonnpA   SeAtnur, 

X)o   néin  mAn  CAncA]\  1   SAlcAin  nA  rAonplAic. 

DpÁÚAin   T)orhnAiLL  ó]\óin   ó    OéAnpA, 
1r    CÍAnnA  Suibne   -oo   bí   n-o>.    lAOCAib, 
T)oriinAilL    Cahti    nÁn   pit   ó  Aon   cac, 
60     1]-   *Óoir,nAitt  5|\oix)e,   ceAnn   -oíneAC    CineAnn. 

D]\ácai|\  ,o'Ánx)ftiocc  Uí   "RéA^Áin, 
OpÁtAi|\   yi-p   CeArm   Utnnc  nA    ^caoLca, 
D|\áúai]\  *Óuib   "oe  fLiocc  ha  n^AonÚA, 
1r   fllic   "pinnípn   no  b'-poplAOó  in'   AonAn. 


41.   p|\íorii  for  ppéAiíi,  as  often.  45.   n-AiiiApc:   n-AicfMf,  A. 

46.   "oeAÍjoimi;  :    -oeiJ-ionAi j,  B.  :   -oeAjnAic;,  A. 

53.    tléibl:    li&oJAil,  A. 

56.  The  Psalter  of  Cashel  is  meant  ;  cf.  XIV.  71. 

57-60.  This  stanza  refers  mainly  to  the  O'Sullivans  :  the  principal 
branches  were — O'Sullivan  Mor  of  Dunkerron,  the  O'Sullivans  of  Beare, 
of  Capanacoise,  of  Ardea,  and  of  Tomies.  The  MacGillicuddys  were  also 
a  branch  of  the  O'Sullivans.     Aodh  Dubh  was  common  ancestor  to  the 
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A  kinsman  in  blood  to  the  stock  of  O'Leary  ; 

Oi  Seaghan  an  Diomais,  the  fierce,  the  mighty  ; 

Of  Aodh  son  of  Conn,  who  was  not  overcome  in  any  struggle  ; 

Who  took  his  troops  together  with  him  over  the  sea. 

45     It  is  plain  to  be  seen  in  the  annals  of  Erin, 

That  3^ou  are  the  head  of  the  noble  generous  families  ; 
The  lord  of  the  Maine,  of  Corran,  of  the  Sliabh, 
From  the  Two  Paps  to  the  borders  of  Sliabh  Mis. 

Noble  kinsman  of  the  mighty  Burkes  ; 
50     Of  O'Connor,  who  got  fame  through  humanity  ; 
Of  O'Donnell,  who  was  not  ever  wounded  ; 
And  of  O'Rourke,  the  famous,  of  the  bright  armour. 

A  near  kinsman  to  O'Neill  art  thou  ; 
A  near  kinsman  to  O'Kelly  and  to  his  wife  ; 
55     A  kinsman  in  blood  to  Prince  James  ; 

As  is  sung  in  the  Psalter  of  the  noble  chieftains. 

Kinsman  of  Domhnall  Cron  from  Béarra  ; 
Of  Clan  Sweeny  who  were  warriors  ; 
Of  Domhnall  Cam  who  never  retreated  from  battle  ; 
60     And  of  Domhnall  the  great,  the  direct  sovereign  of  Erin. 

Kinsman  of  the  high  family  of  O'Regan  ; 

Kinsman  of  the  nobleman  of  Kanturk  of  the  marshy  plains  ; 

Kinsman  of  Dubh  of  the  family  of  the  Valley  ; 

And  of  Mac  Finneen  who  was  a  unique  true  warrior. 


O'Sullivans  and  MacCarthys.  Domhnall  Cam  bravely  defended  his  castle 
of  Carriganass  against  Carew  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  Domhnall 
groidhe  here  mentioned  seems  to  be  Domhnall  Mor,  father  of  Giolla  Mochuda 
Caoch. 

5i.  For  an  account  of  the  O' Regans,  see  O'Donovan's  edition  of  Topo- 
graphical Poems,  note  (411). 

63.  It  is  not  certain  what  Dubh  is  meant.  Ha  ngAojxcA  :  ha 
gcAoncA,  A. 


2 16  'oÁnuA  Aox)A5Áin   uí  RAÚAille. 

65       D|\ÁÚA1'|\    yicX    TjO    HiaIL    T1A    ^CAoteAC, 
1r  tia  riAoi    ngiALt  "oo   ni&n   &]\   éinmn, 
b]\ÁcAi|\  *oi&n   ha  mO-piAHAc  ao^ca, 
1Tlic  piA]\Aif  1-p   Ui^eAnnA   riA   nT)éi-peAc. 

OnÁCAin  pne   1Ílic   tÍTuipi-p  ón   mbétUlic, 
70     1r  An   1IiT>ine  ó   coi-p   SionAnn   riA  tjCAotbApc, 

TTIIC     1ÍlAOltlílUA1t)     TIA    ^UA^    bA    CnéAntTiA]\, 

1f    tlí     *ÓonncAT)A    ATI  tvU1f    |%UA1]\    CU1C1111     CAob     teAC 

DpÁÚAi|\    món  "oon   1lóiyceAÓ  féini   úu, 

t)pÁCA1|l    ^<Mpi"0    A11      DAfipAIÍ;    'r    A    ^AObCA, 

75     b]\ÁÚAi|\   5eA1AA1^c  "°e   TÍiAicib   riA  n5|\éA^Ac, 
D]\Ác"aij\   ■peAbAic    OunnAice   riA  n^légA. 

OnÁÚAin   fío]\   11  í    Caohii   5 An    Aon  locc, 
OnÁÚAin  buATJAÓ   nA  "RuAncAc   n^téi^eAÍ ; 
tlí    CeAlÍAcÁm    CtuAnA  b'uA-pAb   cnéice, 
80     1r   CÍAnnA   5UA1Pe   "óUAipg  -óéAncAií;. 

bnÁcAin   Conní  pnnjit  Laocca, 
\f  1Í1ic  ArhtAoib    nA  LeAbAin^cniob    óaccac, 
ÚAit)^   j^An   cÁmi   "oo   bÁ-óAt)  ^An   cnéAncpntnc, 
1r  ÚAfóg   1Ílic   CÁnnc&ij,   ó    CLÁ]\   1/Uinc    Cibin. 

85     Ua-ó^   Ó   CeALLAig   ó   &Act)nuim    óaccac, 

1-p  Ua-oj   An   ÍÍIuUIai 5   yuAi|\   unnAim   ó   éi^pb ; 
5&c  ^A'05  ^1   CAi-ob'peAc  bA  íjaoL  -ouic, 
A   bnÁcAin  oigne   Úatós    rmc   SéAy|\A. 


69.  The  Fitzmaurices  of  Lixnaw.  70.  The  Knight  of  Glin. 

72.  tlí  "ÓonncA'ÓA  :    B.  tÍ1ic  'OonncA'ÓA,  which  is  perhaps  a   mistake 
cuicim  =  '  nursing,   fosterage.' 

76  11Á  njLéjA.     A.   reads  ha  jcAob-eAc,   '  of  the  stout  steeds.' 
78-79.  B.  reads  : 

no   nug  buAm  ón  Uuaccac    gbéijjeAb ; 
Uí    ceAhlAcÁm  uAfAiL  cLuatia  An  néijcig. 
'  Who  came  victorious  from  the  bright   Roughty  ; 
Of  noble  O'Callaghan  of  Cluain  of  smoothness  (Clon-meen).' 
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65     Generous  kinsman  of  Niall  of  the  slender  steeds  ; 
And  of  the  nine  hostages,  who  ruled  Erin  ; 
The  vehement  kinsman  of  the  ancient  O'Briens  ; 
Of  Mac  Ferris,  and  of  the  Lord  of  the  Decies. 

Kinsman  of  the  race  of  Fitzmaurice  from  Belick  ; 
70     And  of  the  Knight  from  beside  the  Shannon  of  the  slender 
ships  ; 
Of  the  son  of  Maolmhuaidh  of  the  routs,  who  was  valiant ; 
And  of  O'Donoghue  of  Ross  who  was  in  fosterage  with  thee. 

Great  kinsman  of  the  mild  Roche  art  thou  ; 
The  near  kinsman  of  Barry  and  his  relatives  ; 
75     Kinsman  of  Gerald  of  the  Grecian  princes  ; 

Kinsman  of  the  warrior  of  Bunratty,  of  bright  spears  ; 

The  true  kinsman  of  O'Keeffe  without  a  fault ; 
The  victorious  kinsman  of  the  illustrious  O'Rourkes  ; 
Of  O'Callaghan  of  Cluain,  of  noble  qualities, 
So     And  of  the  descendants  of  Guaire  the  generous  and  charitable. 

Kinsman  of  Curi  the  fair,  the  heroic, 

And  of  MacAuliffe  of  the  long  stretches,  the  able  ; 

Of  Tadhg  the    faultless  who   was   drowned  in   the  strong 

current, 
And  of  Tadhg  MacCarthy  from  Clar  Luirc  Eibhir. 

85     Tadhg  O' Kelly  from  Aughrim,  the  mighty, 

And  Tadhg  of  the  Mullach  who  was  esteemed  by  learned 

men  ; 
Every  Tadhg  who  was  of  much  account  was  thy  kinsman, 
Thou  kinsman  of  the  heir  of  Tadhg  son  of  Geoffrey. 


80.  Guaire  Aidhne,  surnamed  the  hospitable,  was  King  of  Connaught 
in  the  seventh  century.  A.  reads  rLuAJac,  •oéA|\cAC.  Lines  81-120  are 
missing  in  A. 

82.   Mac  Auliffe  of  Duhallow. 

83-84.  It  is  not  easy  to  identify  the  Tadhgs  mentioned  here.  There 
are  several  of  that  name  in  the  pedigree  of  the  Clancarty  family. 

88.  O'Donoghue  of  Glenflesk. 


2i8  -OÁHUA    AO*ÓA5Ain    UÍ    RAÚAlLbe. 

D"HÁCA1jt     CÚjl-pAI^    LúbAI^    ÓACCAI^, 

90     1r   ci^eA-pnA  tilu-pcjiMge  An   cúiL   buibe   péAnlAig, 
UigeApriA  $Linne  ATl    Ctnjtm   rtiAi-p  némieA'p, 
1r  ngeA]\nA  An    CAjiAinn   ir   CAinbnig  CAob   teAc. 

1f    CjMJA^    DO     CAtAiil     A^     cÍAnnA     nA    5CAO]\AC, 

"Oo  fiÁimg   eACO]\úA  1  n-Aircnj   ^ati    óinic, 
95     Scéi-ó^  -pÁ  n-A  tnlmn  vé  a^  ITltnnir  An  bnéToe, 
Scéu")^  nA  cubAirce  ó   fhui]\ir  "oe  aj   CAinonn. 

Utnr  mo  núm   ir  -oubAc  'r  ir  "oéAn&c, 
Unúig  ir  cúi|*  cnén  éionnrcnAir  óa-d  teir; 
U-pé  b-|\ireAX)  nA  rAoice  bp'ocniA.-p   t)cnéiteAc, 
100  CmnfTo  ha  cmn  ■pm  linn   "ir  IiaojaÍ  -oó." 

"Oo  gniot)  Seoi]\re  mónc-peAc  AonAin, 
111a]\  1Í1ac  CuriiAilt  1   -ocúir  11A  pémne, 
"Oo  gníob  TTItnnir  te  •oligtib  a  -óao|\a-ó, 
1r  jbón  bmn  t>Á  ^cuirhneAÓ  a^   ÓAtnonn. 

105  An  méi-o  nÁp  ponnA-ó  te  1nmi-nc  tia  méinteAÓ, 
*Oo  cneAc  1T1ac   CpAit  A-p   riiAin  Tjen  cnéATDA, 
Le   lión  An   -oiAbAil  -oÁ  niAn  gAn   -oAonnACC, 
'S  a  pr  50  -oúbAÍcA  "OÁ  éibeATh. 

An   cé  bi  aca  Anu|\Ait)  1   ^cumur  n&   cnéme. 
110  AcÁ  1  mbbiA-ónA  a^  lAnnAit)  •oéince, 

X)o  fúi^eA-ó  T>ír   t)Á  mbmt)in  ^An  Aon  pneAb, 
■pmt  a  gcnonóe  Y  A  5C^1  ^  cao^cax). 


91.   MS.  An  jlinne. 

93-96.  Having  excited  sympathy  for  Eoghan  by  recounting  his  virtues, 
and  tracing  his  high  lineage,  the  poet  turns  with  bitter  scorn  to  the  ad- 
venturers—men who  dealt  in  sheep  and  frieze,  who  had  come  in  for  his 
lands — and  draws  a  ludicrous  picture  of  Muiris  and  Eamonn  portioning 
his  estate  amongst  them  as  if  they  were  cutting  a  sheep  into  chops. 

93.  uaIaiii  :  MS.  tdaLa  ;  the  sense  and  metre  point  to  caLaiíi  as  the 
true    reading. 
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Kinsman  of  De  Courcey  the  supple,  the  might}', 
90     And  of  the  lord  of  Muskery  of  the  yellow  plaited  locks, 
Of  the  lord  of  Glenachruim  who  obtained  sway  ; 
Of  the  lords  of  Corran  and  Carbery  beside  thee. 

It  is  pitiful  that  sheepmongers  should  have  thy  land, 
Which  fell  to  them  without  payment,  without  an  eiric  ; 
95     A  steak  of  it  under  his  elbow  held  by  Muiris  of  the  frieze  ; 
An  unfortunate  steak  of  it  from  Muiris  held  by  Eamonn  ; 

The  origin  of  my  story  is  sad  and  tearful, 
The  reason  and  cause  why  you  began  to  be  jealous  of  him  ; 
On  account  of  the  breaking  of  the  proud  accomplished  nobles. 
100  Those  masters  will  taunt  us  with  "he  is  in  danger." 

George  used  to  carry  off  unique  spoils 

As  the  son  of  Cumhall  in  the  front  of  the  warriors  ; 

Muiris  condemned  him  by  laws, 

And  sweet  the  voice  of  Eamonn  as  he  put  them  in  chains. 

105  As  many  as  were  not  destroyed  by  the  contrivance  of  the 
vagabonds, 
M'Grath  robbed  all  who  survived  of  the  flock, 
By  means  of  the  devil's  gold  which  he  dispensed  without 

humanity, 
While  he  sought  to  double  his   dues. 

He  whom  they  had  last  year  in  the  authority  of  power 
no  Is  this  year  begging  for  alms  ; 

Two  of  their  company  were  left  without  any  stir  of  life  ; 
The  blood  of  their  hearts  and  breasts  pouring  out. 


97-100.  In  this  stanza,  which  is  obscure,  cuipp-o  linn  perhaps  = 
ctnpp-o  Of\Ainn,  '  will  injure  us.' 

101.  Seóij\re  ;  Who  George  was  does  not  appear ;  there  was  a 
George  Eagar  constable  of  Killarney  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  t)o 
Jniut).     MS.  has  tio  j;riTOiT>. 

108.  a  £i|* :  transcript,  a  pr  ;  in  any  case  the  metre  of  the  line  is 
defective.  -pif,  is  the  English  word  "fees,"  often  used  in  the  sense  of 
"  rents,  dues." 


220         'oÁnuA  AcóASÁin  tn'  UAÚAiUle. 

CAilleAiiiAm   SeA^Ám,  nÁn  rcÁn   ó  tofié&g&i'b, 
"Oo  cuin   G05A11   50  i>eo   •j:aoi   néAÍAib, 
115   íl&  -oibeA-pcAií;  ponbAgA  cpAOccA, 

'S   a  "ocijce   n-A   rmú"f>&  bnúijce   A]\   aoti   bAbb. 

DA    T111T11C     n-A    'UÚnCAlt)    U^TJAip    AOrCA, 

T)|\Aoice,  i\-   x)Ánii,  if*  bÁijvo,  ir  éig'pe, 

pitií>e   i-p  cbiAn  T)Á  niAn  be  •OAonnAcc, 
120   1p   6AgbAi-p   Cjuo-pc   ■oe   -p í 0^1  \  *oÁ  n-éibeArh. 

A   T)ia  cÁ  a-|\  neiTh   "oo  óbum   iia  -pcéAbcA, 

A    1lí     1TA     bjTeAnC    It"     A     ACAin    nAOtriCA, 

C-]\éAT)   fÁ'n  -puibn^ir  a  ionA"o   a^   béAjtAib, 
A  cíor   aca,   ir  é  rtnmb  in'   éAgmmr  ! 

125  T)o  cAOii)   Sob   50  x)occ   An    c-éi|\beAc, 
t^uriA  goibeAr  rnocA  -oéAnA, 
bopeAf  cpuAit)    a-ochait)    A5   -péToeAX), 
An    -pAi-o   cÁ  TiluifM-p   1    ■gcinriA'p  'rAn   CAob   ro. 

An  t)íbi]\c   G05A111   50   cóinfeAc   cpéiclAg, 
130  *Oo   gtnbeATJAn    occ    rnocAmiA   rAOj\A, 

An   tílÁií;  '|*  An    LeAitiAin    -pAnn   ^An    fAereArh, 
An   CÁncAc,  An   cSbÁmge    'f   An    CIaox)ac. 

AbAinn   Cibb    Cju«yó    bA  ciAn   a   CAobrc]\eAt>, 
A5   ■píojvco'l  'r  A5    CAOineA"6   a   céibe, 
135  b|\UAc   nA   Lice   a]\   buibe   'r  An   peibe, 
'S    ait    5^'e   A5   "0Á1L  §uib  n-A.  liAonAn. 


113.  Who  John  was  is  uncertain;  he  may  have  been  brother  to  Eoghan. 

121.  neirii,  old  dat.  of  neArii,  is  required  for  metre.     A  reads  A  "Óia  tia 
bpeAjvc. 

122.  A  1li   n  a  ]\eAcc,   B. 

123.  A  before  ioiia^d  is  lost  in  pronouncing  the  line,  and  is  not  given 
in  MS. 

126.   In  B.,  between  this  and  next  is  inserted  an  extra  line,  "  acó  imac 
Cumn  riAT\  cLoTóeAtb  be  y&obAp,"  '  Aodh  son  of  Conn  who  was  not  over- 
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It  was  the  death  of  John  who  yielded  not  before  untruths, 
That  put  Eoghan  for  ever  beneath  a  cloud  ; 
115  And  made  the  banished  very  weak  and  subdued  ; 
And  their  houses  crushed  together  into  soot. 

Often  were  aged  authors  in  his  mansions, 
Druids  and  seers,  and  bards,  and  learned  men, 
Poets  and  bands  of  rhymers  dispensed  to,  with  humanity  ; 
120  And  the  clergy  of  Christ  ever  visiting  them. 

O  God,  who  art  in  heaven,  who  hearest  the  tidings 
O  King  of  miracles,  and  Holy  Father, 
Why  hast  thou  suffered  his  place  to  be  held  by  bears, 
That  they  should  have  his  rent  while   he  is  straitened  for 
want  of  it ! 

125  Sol  wept  bitterly  for  the  ruin, 
Luna  wept  streams  of  tears, 
The  severe  Boreas  is  blowing  from  the  north. 
As  long  as  Muiris  holds  sway  in  this  region. 

On  the  banishment  of  Eoghan,  afflicted,  and  enfeebled, 
130  Eight  noble  streams  wept, 

The  Mague,  and  the  Laune,  weak  without  respite, 
The  Carthach,  the  Slaney,  and  the  Claodach. 

The  river  of  Cillcriadh,  long  was  her  slender  moan, 
Bitterly  weeping  and  lamenting  her  lord  ; 
135  The  margin  stream  of  Lixnaw  was  raging,  and  the  Feale. 
And  the  Galey  weeping  forth  in  loneliness. 


come  by  weapons.'  It  makes  no  sense  here,  and  is  most  likely  a 
scribe's  mistake. 

129.  cói|\feóó  =  cmpreAc.     B.  reads  b]\eóróe. 

129-132.   The  rivers  in  this  stanza  have  been  all  mentioned  in  XXII. 

133.  Abainn  CiLL  Ci\iat>  seems  to  be  the  river  flowing  beside  Headford, 
called  the  Quagmire  River,  and  locally  AbAimi  Hi  CpiAT).  A.  reads  AbA. 
Cinn  CfiiAT). 

135.  b]\tiAC  tia  bice  ~efers  to  the  River  Brick,  flowing  near  Lixnaw. 


222  'oÁnuA  Aot)A5Áin  tií    nAÚAitLe. 

An  5A01   b°  "OttbAC  'f^n   cSun]i   aj   5611111115, 
A^ur  SionAinn   cloinne   Loinc    n&   ^CAoteAC, 
An    IÍIA1115   gAn   rlÁmce  -pÁ   n*  rcéAÍAib, 
140  Coir   Laoi  'r  An    Oní*oeAc  50  LéAnriiAn. 

■pionnAf]iiit  'r   An   "pteArc   An   eArbAit>    céitte, 
AbAinn   UAji^tAn   ]:aoi   rcAmAtlAib   ir  Cinne, 
Ali)Ainn    'OaIua'ó   'f  An    CuAnAC   cjiaocca, 
'S  An    DeAnbA  50   •pA'ocuThAc    ic   •oéi-ó-fe. 


145  ttion  fÁ^  A11    CnómreAC  -oeon  ^An  rpnéAÓAt), 
]Taoi  ÁnT>Aib  bócnA   bórhAn    DéA-pnA, 
An  Huaccac  50  buAiúeAncA  1]*  í  a^  ^éirnmg. 
AbAinn   T)Á  Cíc  'r  a  xiAome  cnéicbA^. 

ílí  nAib   Sii)beAn  "oíob  1  tnbéiUlic, 
150  Ó  T)ún   CAom  50  híoccAn  (hnne, 
Ó  1m]'  bó  50  ceofiAinn   CineAnn, 
TIÁn  béig  x»eo]iA  mónA  An  Aon   bAUl. 

An  ceAcc  1T1uinif  éu^  tnle  n-A  céijvo  cinu, 
ua    clor  ^Áin  a^   mnÁib   aji  ÚAob   Uuipc, 
*55  1f  ^  ÉAob  HlAinge  •oÁ  irneA^Ainc  50  heAtniiAn, 
1r  bA  ctor  UAibt  An  tiACCAn  Stéibe  ÍTIir. 

OeAn   <crit>e  An  1luir  a^   rileAb  "oéA-jiA, 
1r  beAn  c-pbe  bÁn   nA    bbÁnnAnn   cAob    nioc, 
beAn   crit)e  An   5^eATiriA  '  t1-^  t&bttAiT)  ÓAnÍAic 
160  1r   reAÓc  mnÁ  pbe  An  An   5C1Ó  ^An  cnAOCAb. 


140.  A.   reads  50   héAT>iriAj\. 

143.  The  Cuanach  is  mentioned  also  in  XXVI. 
145-8.  The   Croinseach  is  mentioned  also  in  XXII. 
The  other  rivers  mentioned  are  well  known.     See  Index  to  Place  Names. 
149  et  seq.     After  the  rivers  have  been  made  to  lament  the   ruin   of 
Eoghan,  the  tnná  sidhe  take  up  the  doleful  cry ;  see  Introd.,  sect.  IV. 
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The  Gaoi  was  sad,  and  the  Suir  screamed, 

And  the  Shannon  of  the  descendants  of  Lore  of  the  stout 

steeds, 
The  Maing  without  health,  because  of  the  tidings 
140  The  margin  of  the  Lee  and  the  Bride  afflicted. 

The  Fionn  Sruith  and  the  Flesk  deprived  of  their  senses  ; 
The  stream  of  Targlan  under  clouds,  and  the  Earne  ; 
The  river  Dalua  and  the  Cuanach  are  oppressed  ; 
And  the  Barrow  in  long  mourning  for  thee. 

145  The  Croinseach  did  not  leave  a  drop  but  it  scattered 

Throughout  the   kine-frequented  headlands   of  the   sea   of 

Beara  ; 
The  Roughty  is  troubled,  and  moans  ; 
The  river  of  the  Two  Paps  and  her  people  are  weakened. 

There  was  none  of  the  banshees  in  the  huge  rocks 
150  From  Dun  Caoin,  to  the  lower  end  of  the  Erne  ; 
From  Inisbofm,  to  the  boundaries  of  Erin  ; 
Who  did  not  shed  great  tears  in  one  place. 

On  the  coming  of  Muiris  who  brought  everything  under  his 

proper  trade 
A  scream  was  heard  from  women  on  the  side  of  Tore  ; 
155  While  the  two  sides  of  the  Maine  replied  enviously  ; 
And  wailing  was  heard  on  the  top  of  Sliabh  Mis 

The  banshee  of  Ross  was  shedding  tears, 
The  white  banshee  of  Blarney  beside  thee, 
The  banshee  of  the  Glen  in  which  birds  are  vocal, 
160  And  seven  banshees  on  the  Paps  without  pause. 


150.  'Oún  CAOin  is  to  the  west  oi  Dingle. 

I53«  £u5   tnLe  ti-A  céifvo   ci|ac  is   a   difficult  phrase. 

154.  aj\  caod   cnuic,  A. 

J55-   S°   téAnriiAj\,  A. 

156.  This  line  and  the  preceding  interchange  in  A. 


224  T)ÁÍ1UA    AOTKYgAin    UÍ    1lAUAlU,e. 

*Oo   ^mb   ClíoúnA   cjm't)    riA   rcéAlAib  ; 
*Oo  511  it  ÚnA  1   n*Oú'|'\Wp   Gile  ; 
T)o    £uib  Aoi-pe  1   p'ó'b'poj  péi-óiim, 
1)"  tjo   §uil   AoibitA    p^beAn   Léicc^Aig. 

165  'Oo  5111I  50  c]\uaí;   An    IIuaccac,    cAotbeAn  ; 

"Oo  jt)it   Áme  1   n-Ánuf  5]^me; 

T)o  gui'LeA,OA]\   occ  n-occAin  An  aoti    toc ; 

T)o  gmleA-OAn   Ainmne  An    CAnAinn    '-p  ah    cStéibe. 

DeAn   c-pbe   *Oúiia  5U1^  a5   S^A^joL ; 
170  beAn   Cfit>e  1   T)UeAtiiAi]\   A|\   eAf  bAit)   'y   í    céA-pcA ; 
t^eATi  cp"óe  1   n-&ocAilb  yóy  ^aii   f  AereAiii ; 
^y  beAíi   uribe  1   ^CeApAc    Ctnnn   nA  n*OéireAc. 

beAii   cpróe   yóy  50  'oeo]\Ac   éAtniiAn 
1   mOAile  I1í    CAi]\bne,   Ainmn  t>ec  fAotvpliocc ; 
175   t)Ai-pleACÁn    1   ^cneAÚAib   bÁtf  j:Ác   rcéAlAib 
'S   An   c6An   pioTrn    1  'oceAnncAib   óa^a. 

*Oo   ^Iac   -pAnncAir  "OjieAm    An    DéAnÍA, 
*Oo   •pAOiteA"OA]\   50    b-pibt-peAT)   Afiíf   cu50.m11    SéAinur, 
An   cAn    x>o   •pcneA'o   Ati   teAc    -pÁu   fceAlAib, 
180  An   Lia  ^Áit   n-A  lÁn  a^  ^éimnij. 

'O'éif  ^un  CAOi"óeAt)An  coittce   ip  caoIca, 
*Oo   toirc   mo  cnonoe,  t>o   rhiUt  'r  -oo   céA-p  nie, 
An   bnAignogeAb  ó   "pAibfub   r.A  rAonj-'lAiu, 
*Oo   beic   a^   50L   ^An    yoy   n-A  1iaoiia|i, 


162.   Eily  O'Carroll  included  some  baronies  in  Co.  Tipperary. 

164.  Cf\ÍT)    All     LélC-CJ\A1J,     A. 

165.  cAot-beAii  ;    some  MSS.  cAOilLe  ;    ?.nd  also  Hardiman,  who  gives 
this  stanza.      CAoilLe  =  '  land/  is  given  in  O'R.'s  and  O'Brien's  dictionaries. 

174.   It  is  here  suggested  that  a  family  tie  exists  between  the  banshee- 
of  a  great  family  and  the  members  of  that  family. 
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Cliodhna  wept  because  of  the  tidings  ; 
Una  wept  in  Thurles  of  Eily  ; 
Aoife  wept  in  the  fairy  mansion  of  Feidhlim  ; 
And  Aoibhill,  the  banshee  of  Carriglea. 


165  The  Ruachtach,  graceful  lady,  wept  piteously, 
Aine  wept  in  the  dwelling  of  Grian  ; 
Eight  times  eight  wept  together  on  the  same  lake  ; 
The  fairy  maidens  of  Corran  and  of  the  Sliabh  wept. 

The  banshee  of  Dun  Guill  was  bitterly  weeping  ; 
170  A  banshee  at  Tara  in  want  and  tormented  ; 
A  banshee  at  Youghal  also  without  respite  ; 
And  a  banshee  at  Cappoquin  of  the  Decies. 

A  banshee,  besides,  tearful  and  envious 
At  Baile  Ui  Chairbre,  a  maiden  of  thy  noble  race  ; 
175  Baisleacan  in  the  tremors  of  death  at  tidings  of  thee  ; 
And  the  Eun  Fionn  in  the  grip  of  death. 

The  tribe  of  the  English  speech  fell  into  a  fainting  fit  ; 
They  thought  that  James  would  return  to  us  again, 
When  the  Stone  screamed  at  the  tidings  of  thee — 
180  The  Lia  Fail  moaning  in  its  centre. 

After  the  lament  of  woods  and  marshy  plains, 

It  scalded  my  heart,  it  ruined  and  tormented  me, 

That  the  fair-breasted  lady  from  Firies  of  the  noble  chieftains, 

Was  weeping  without  ceasing  alone, 


175.  Cj-MfleACAn  is  the  name  of  a  townland  in  the  barony  of  Iveragh, 
Co.  Kerry  ;  it  is  marked  on  Carew's  map  of  Iveragh  Barony  in  the  Lambeth 
Library. 

176.  A'i  cé.Mi  pionn,  also  called  an  ce^ti  CeAnn-in,  XXII.,  the  home 
of  Mac  Finneen.     A.  reads  1   bpomicAp  éAjA. 

Q 


225  TDÁnUA  A0"ÓA5Áin   11  í   RAÚAlUle. 

185  A5  5peAt)Ab  a  b&y  'p  a  5  pcACAb  a  céibe, 
11-a  ^CAop  nueApg  a  -oeApcA  ^An  cpAOCAt), 
A  cpoiceATin   ^eAÍ  Ap  pAT>  ii-a  cpeACCAib, 

1p    pobAC    pÍ0t>A    A    ctícU1|\|D    pÓAbÚA. 

"O'éip  ^up  coipceA-OAp   ppocAnnA  aj  ^éimni^.. 
190   Coibbce,   coppcnoic  gopmo.,  ip  pAolcom, 
■píonpcot  A5  piopjob  n-A  hAonAp, 
*Oo  cmp  m'mcleAcc   upi   n-A   céile. 

PACCA1111     CÁp     ip     pÁÚ     A     "OéApA, 

*Oen  cpoiVlpij;   ó   pATopib    nA  pAopplAic,, 
195   CpéAt>  ah  bÁp,  A11  cÁip,  nó  An   c-éi^eAn,. 
U|\é  n-Ap  rhibb  a  btnbb   'p  a    héA-OAÓ? 

*0'ppeAj;Aip   pionpcoc   pmn   50   1iéAT)riiAp, 
Le   ^tóp   ■ooibb   50   poblup   1    11-éipeAcc, 
UÁ  a  pÁippop  A^AC-pA  "oeApb   mo   pcéAbcA-,.. 
200  1p  50  "ocig  mrii  n-A  ppuic  óm  cpéAÓCAib, 

'S   a  biACC  pbuA§  -oe   riiAicib   tléilb  "Otnb, 
piA^uiúe  ip  pÁit)  ip  pÁppbAic  béA|v\c, 
ITInÁ  UAiple  nÁp   jpuAinbA,   ip   "OAome  AopcAy 
*Oo  CUA1-Ó  x>e  bic  ah   bib  'p  An    éAt)Aij. 

205  5l1l^  "oibpeAb    An   pi    ceApc  50   cbAomiiAp, 

6-AppUIJ,   pA^A1]\C,    AbA1t),   ip    ctél|M t, 

OpAnipe  "DiAbA,   ip  cliA]\   iu  "oéipce, 
A^up  UAipbe   tiA    cu&ice  be  céite, 

"O'mnpeAp  50   piop  "Oi   mo   pcéAbcA  : 
210  5°   1UV1^>   G'OJAn  póp  5A11   bAOJAb; 

A  caÍaiíi   mÁ  bi  n-A  •óíc  50   mb'péi'cnp 
A  pAj^Áib  too  Apíp  be  bum   An    néx   cipc. 


191.  B.  has  llíofAn   ^ionnfjoc. 

193.   A.   reads  ycccAim  cúif  if  cpui^  A  •oIa^a. 

19S.   A.  reads   cé  yolluf  1  n-éicc?AÓ,  '  though  plainly  untruthfully. 
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185  Wringing  her  hands,  and  tearing  her  hair, 
Her  eyes  as  red  fire,  without  respite, 
Her  bright  skin  all  full  of  wounds, 
And  the  silken  covering  of  her  bosom  rent. 

After  the  streams  had  ceased  to  moan, 
190  Woods,  stately  green  hills,  and  wolves, 
Fionscoth,  weeping  continually  alone, 
Has  put  my  mind  into  confusion. 

I  ask  what  misfortune  has  happened,  and  the  cause  of  her 

tears 
Of  the  brilliant  lady  from  Firies  of  the  noble  chieftains, 
195  What  the  death,  the  insult,  the  violence, 

For  which  she  mangled  her  limbs,  and  her  garments  ? 

Fionscoth  replied  to   me   enviously, 
In  a  mournful  voice,  with  striking  power ; 
Thou  knowest  full  well  the  truth  of  my  tidings, 
200  Seeing  that  venom  comes  in  streams  from  my  wounds,. 

Seeing  the  great  multitude  of  the  nobles  of  Niall  Dubh, 
Huntsmen,  seers,  and  true,  courteous  chieftains, 
Noble  ladies,  who  were  not  cheerless,  and  aged  persons, 
Who  have  suffered  want  of  food  and  of  raiment, 

205  That  the  rightful  king  was  wickedfy  banished, 
Bishops,  priests,  abbots,  and  men  of  letters, 
Pious  friars,  and  the  mendicant  band, 
And  the  nobles  of  the  country  together. 

I  told  her  truly  my  tidings  ; 
210  That  Eoghan  was  still  free  from  harm  ; 
If  his  land  was  lost  to  him,  that  he  could 
Obtain  it  again  at  the  coming  of  the  rightful  king. 


202.  rÁ|A-]M,Aic  :   A  reads  pÁifce. 
211.  OÁ  -óíc,  A. 


228  T>ÁnUA  A0t)A5Áin   11  í  ítAÚAltte. 

UÁtt>  cpéAécA  SeAgÁm   50   hÁp-o  a^  éii^e<Mii   Ain  ; 
A5  tonn|\«Mii  ponncA-p  'f  aj   rmeioeAo, 
215  •A-S   pcneAOAn'j    póp  An   Co^n    50  héi^neAc, 

Ajj    tApH&ITJ    pol-A    -ÓOpCAt)   111'     él]UC. 


Onpnn   póp  cu^   teoiwó   Léin   at\, 
11u5|\aoi   ip  Seon,   nnc   ÓmAir  Ói^i]\, 
SeAgÁn   ir  "Ouvpimn-o    niAift   bA  bpéA^Ac, 
220  ítluijur  'f  An  -oíp  -pin  cu^   pcAoiteAt)   cnéAn  mn. 


tlf  bpónAÓ  Anoip  le   cup   1    ngAeóiLr, 
An   ceo   po  cuvc   'n-A  cioc   Ap   JJ^6"0^^1^» 
lp  A]\  ^ac  Aicme  •oe  cbAnnAito    líhlépup, 
An   niéno  •oíob  -o'iompuit;   le  Lh'ica]\  a  n-éit>e; 


225   ÍVLvp  -o^imcig   ca]\   ppinll   Anonn   An   ^cléip   riiAic, 
TVlAn  "oo   cinpeAT)   An  -oíbipc   coibce   SéAinup, 
T)o  cuipeAÓ   pÁ    pnu\cc  A|\   iiu\ip   oen   cpéAT)A, 
1]'  t>o  cuipeAÚ   GoJAn    pÁ  bpón,   nio  íjéAp^om. 


Acctnnjnn   íopA   Cpíojx  -oom    éipceAcc, 
230  An  ceo   po   An   6oí;An    50  póiLl  00   c|\aocad, 

A^peA^  a  beACAú   x>o  c<\bAipc  nó   An   Aon    "daLL, 
Ó    Suibe   j-bnn   50   piop<M^ib   Stéibe    1l1ip. 


213-216.  This  beautiful  stanza  reminds  one  a  little  of  the  speech  of  the 
Ghost  in   Hamlet. 

214.  pon^cAp,   '  struggle,  contest ' :  cf.   XXX.  2. 

217-220.  For  an  interesting  account  of  the  Orpen  and  Eagar  families 
who  settled  in  Kerry,,  see  Old  Kerry  Records,  Second  Series,  pp.  140-212. 
The  Eagars  gained  great  military  distinction  in  the  British  army,  and 
were  not  the  last  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Catholic  Celts  of  Kerry. 
Francis  Eagar,  the  fifth  son  of  Alexander  Eagar,  the  first  settler  of  his 
name  in  Kerry,  married  a  daughter  of  O'Donoghue  Dubh,  of  Glenflesk, 
and  so  identified  himself  with  the  resistance  to  the  penal  laws  made  by  his 
brothers-in-law  that  he  is  called  in  more  than  one  despatch  "  a  pretended 
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John's  wounds  are  loudly  crying  out  to  him  ; 
They  are  flashing  forth  battle  and  beckoning", 
215  And  also  screaming  to  Eoghan  violently, 
Entreating  him  to  spill  blood  as  an  eiric. 


Orpen,  too,  inflicted  on  him  a  sad  wounding, 
Rughraoi  and  Seon,  sons  of  Amos  Eagar, 
John  and  Diarmuid  who  were  ever  liars, 
220  Muiris  and  these  two  brought  great  destruction  on  him. 


Sad  now  is  it  to  record  in  Gaelic, 
This  trouble  that  has  fallen  as  a  shower  on  the  Gaels, 
And  on  every  band  of  the  descendants  of  Milesius, 
How  so  many  of  them  became  turncoats  with  Luther ; 


225  How  our  good  clergy  have  gone  over  across  the  waves, 

How  James  was  sent  for  ever  into  banishment, 

How  all  that  survived  of  the  company  were  put  beneath 
the  yoke, 

And  Eoghan  was  afflicted  with  sorrow— my  sharp  wounding  ! 

I  implore  of  Jesus  Christ  to  hear  me  ; 
230  To  remove  this  sorrow  which  is  on  Eoghan  for  awhile  7 
To  make  restitution  to  him  of  his  property  at  once. 
From  Suighe  Finn  to  the  borders  of  Sliabh  Mis. 


Protestant."    One  of  the  Orpens,  Robert,  was  the  hero  of  Killowen  in  168S. 
But  the  Eagars  referred  to  in  this  stanza  we  are  unable  to  identify. 

21S.  The  name  Amos  is  not  unknown  in  Kerry. 

221-228.   In  these  two   stanzas,   the   general   evils   of  which    Eoghan's 
expulsion  only  formed  a  small  part,  are  dwelt  on. 

222.   B.  reads  ah  ceur a  cine,  '  the  torture  that  fell.* 

224.  A.  has  man  •o'iompuig,  '  because  they  turned.' 

225.  TTlAp   'DO   CUTpeAT)  CAJ\  ppÚlt-L,   A. 

229.   Accumjim,  A.  reads  Acniiirn,  that  is,  Acgointm. 
232.  A   great   many    mountains   in    Ireland   are   called    Suighe  Finn. 
Above,  the  poet  puts  the  limits  thus  : 

Ón  •oÁ  Cic   50  -pionAijpb  Sbéibe  rrlir. 


230  -OAHUA  ACÓASÁItl   11  í   llAÚAllte. 

llirce    in\   fflAin^e,   LeAtiium,   Laoi,    ip   Ct&o-OAC, 
SnAVÓmiti    le   ri\ACAili)    pcAip    le   Imn    Léim   Uiii]\c, 
235   ponno.f|\uic,   pleArc,  ir   CAife    <mi    IÍIaoih   ^éinnt), 
tíoim    TfluifUf  ■oo   teó.iz   lyceAC   te  Clomn  éigijA. 

Uuicun   nA  1í>j:Iaca   meA|\A  1jj.'ío|\Laocca, 
Le   nuiiin|\   nA   riAnió,-o   neA|\ciiiA]\   n^níiiiéAccAC, 
"OUgce   ha  tofe&i\   ten   teA^At)   1lí    SéAivmr, 
240  ÚU5  ITluifitf  irceAÓ  gAn    ceAnx  le   Cloinn  éigip, 

1on<st)   mo  feAti    te   fe&t  1    ntlíl')    t,^ot,Ai|\p, 
1f   cincim    tia  b^e^n   ]%\n    cpeAr   te   1lí§  SéAmuj', 
111vnj\i-p  -oo   ceAcc   i|xe&c   te   CtAinn   éi^]\ 
~C]\é   a   ^cuiimtim    b&-p  -oom   tiaitiait)   pnéACCAig. 


An    CeAngovt. 

245   Tn^"P  cuiceAp  ^ac  *ooca|í  "Le  rocA}\  -oo   juceA-p  11-A  t)eÁió 
'PionnA'ó  ^<sc  co|\aitd   An  ot«\nn  An   t)uitte  '-p  An   btÁc, 
tlí  ■oume  nÁ  occa]\,  acc  cojat)  iia  nigce  -oe  511  ac, 
ÍTu^   nunteAnn  An  *0]\oici-o  'y  An   eocAin  t)o  TÍluijvir  n  a 

lÁlTÍl. 


233-236.  In  this  stanza  the  rivers  more  closely  connected  with  the 
estate  of  Eoghan  are  introduced  as  a  final  chorus  of  grief  for  the  incoming 
of  Muiris  with  Clan  Eagar. 

234.   Lmn   Léim  Ctnrc,  the  lake  of  Tore  Waterfall. 

236.  CAife  An  rilAom.  The  River  Maor  or  Maire  forms  part  of  the 
boundary  between  Cork  and  Kerry,  and  is  referred  to  by  Spenser  :  — 

"  There  also  was  the  wide  embayed  Maire." 

— Fairy  Queen,  Canto  II.,  Bk.  iv. 

The  Fionn  Sruth,  or  Finn  Sruth,  is  perhaps  the  Finn  Abhainn  that  flows 
through  Drishane  into  the  Blackwater,  or  it  may  be  the  Finnisky,  which 
flows  into  the  Roughty  at  Kenmare. 

241.  This  line  is  of  biographical  interest  :  Le  reaL  seems  to  imply  that 
his  parents  were  then  living  in  Iveleary. 
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The  waters  of  the  Maine,  the  Laurie,  the  Lee,  and  Claodach, 
Unite  with  the  streams  that  depart  from  the  lake  of  Tore 
Fall; 
:235  The  Fionnshruth,  the  Flesk,  and  the  current  of  Maor  moan 
At  the  coming  in  of  Muiris  with  Clan  Eagar. 

The  fall  of  the  active,  truly  heroic  chieftains, 
Outnumbered  by  the  enemy  who  were  strong  and  powerful 

in  deed, 
The  laws  of  the  men  by  whom  King  James  was  overthrown, 
.240  Brought  in  Muiris  without  right  with  Clan  Eagar. 

The  abiding  of  my  forbears  for  some  time  past  in  Iveleary, 

And  the  fali  of  the  men  in  battle   for  King  James, 

The  coming  in  of  Muiris  with  Clan  Eagar, 

Js  .the  reason  why  I  stroke  with  my  hand  the  truly  powerful 

loe. 

THE   BINDING. 

1245  As  every  loss  is  'overcome  through  the  profit  which  follows  it, 
So  the  proof  of  every  crop  is  the  wool,  the  leaf,  the  blossom  ; 
It  was  not  one  man  nor  eight,  but  the  war  of  the  kings,  that 

for  ever 
Gave  the  Mill  of  the  Bridge  to  Muiris  and  the  key  in  his 

hand. 


242.   A.  reads  bfeArv  jAti  ceAj\c. 

244.  cunmbim  bAf  ='  I  stroke  with  the  hand,'  said  ironically  of  satire. 
The  enemy  seems  to  be  Muiris. 

245-6.  The  meaning  is  '  Every  effect  has  a  proportionate  cause.' 
247-8.   The  point  seems  to  be  that  the  seizure  of  the  Mill,  etc.,  by 

Muiris  is  no  trivial  event  and  has  had  no  trivial  cause,  has  had  no  less  a 

•cause  in  fact  than  the  struggle  for  the  Crown. 

245.  What  bridge  is  meant  is  uncertain,  but  probably  the  reference  is 
to  Lisnagaun,  near  Headford,  where  there  is  a  place  still  called  Old  Bridge, 
which  had  formerly  a  tucking  mill.  B.  has  Ú115  mmleAnn  ah  •opoici'o  t>o 
ttlUlfUf    |'A11    eocAip    tia   LÁitri. 


232  'oÁnuA  AOXK\5Áiri  tn'  ru\tAiUle. 


XXXVI. 


An  "oeASVÁisnne. 

AcÓAgÁti  Ó  UAcAitbe,  ccc,  ah  -oeAÍ;).-Ái-pciiie  reo  -oon  CigeAj\nA  "bpúnAc 
CitL  Áij\ne,  Ajnf  •oo  Coir>ttéil,  "buicléifi  Cille  CA<r,  &p  n-A  iroéAiiAm 
ct.eAninAip  |\e  céibe:   50  mbeAX)  ríopfeilb   a  bfeAjvátiCAf   aj  a  rbccc. 

T)o  fCAoiteAt)A)A  -o^Aoiúe   A^up  jrÁnóe 

T)e  péiriiponnAt)   Pátj]\ai;;,  if   bni^iT). 
1)'  tlAorh    Cmim   nAoniicinc,  iia  jiÁi'óce 

Dí  tíoncA  "oe   5]\Áp  An    Spio|\Ait>  tl<5?.oirii ; 
5  llígplAic  A-p    Cilt   Cai]'   ó   -óeA]\ÍAic 

"Oo   jví§   Citte   hÁipne   a  m^eAn, 
"OÁ  gcloinn   liiAC  ^u^  tn'lif  An    Áic  pn 

5o  -ocijeAt)   peyuof  i-p  cpÁgtAcc  An    cfAOijiL, 


10 


*Oo    1AéllÍll!)A5M|\     6fA1Af    A"|\     1Út)Alb, 

5o    mbéA-ppvú   An    Cuiíiaccac   pom    "Oia 
On   "oc-peATj   -pom   1   n^éibeAnn   An   c-ugoAp, 

An   c*oiii1i>j\eiceAiri    cLúriiAit,  ip   An    L1A15  ; 
5o  -ocpéigpAb   fé   éAT)--pAn    z\\é   •outpAcc 

A   5clAonc]\oit>e   5A11    uriiLAibeAcc   ■oÁ   piA^Ait  ; 
15  SéAnAt)  lílic   *Oé   "OÁ   mb'é   a    ^cionncA, 

Le   pAobAnneAnc   50    nTjubpc]\iorpA-ó   iax). 


XXXVI. — This,  as  well  as  XXX.,  was  composed  by  O'Rahilly  on  the 
marriage  of  Lady  Honora  Butler  of  Kilcash  to  Valentine  Browne,  third 
Viscount  Kenmare,  in  1720.  It  gives  a  further  proof  of  his  devotion  to 
the  Browne  family,  especially  when  their  influence  was  at  a  discount  and 
their  estates  at  the  mercy  of  cunning  adventurers.  We  know  from  VTIT. 
and  XXI.  that  towards  the  end  of  his  life  bis  intimacy  with  the  family 
considerably  waned,  probably  as  his  poverty  increased.  Whether  the 
break  in  their  relations  was  due  to  any  shortcomings,  supposed  or  other- 
wise, on  the  part  of  the  poet  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  say  now. 
One  thing  however  is  certain,  the  good  wishes  expressed  in  this,  as  well  as 
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XXXVI. 

THE  GOOD  OMEN. 

Egan  O'Rahilly  sang  this  good  prophecy  for  Lord  Browne,  Killarney, 
and  for  Colonel  Butler,  of  Kilcash,  when  they  had  made  a  match :  that 
their  posterity  might  enjoy  for  ever  their  heritage. 

Druids  and  prophets  have  unravelled 

From  the  prophecies  of  Patrick,  and  Brigid, 
And  of  holy  Colm  the  truly  saintly,  sayings 

Which  were  full  of  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
5     Since  a  prince  of  Kilcash.  has  bestowed 

On  the  king  of  Killarney  his  daughter, 
That  their  sons  might  inherit  the  place 

Till  the  destruction  and  consummation  of  the  worlds 


Isaias  threatened  the  Jews  beforehand, 
10         That  God  the  All-powerful  would  take  away 
From  that  tribe  in  bondage  their  director, 

Their  illustrious  judge,  and  their  physician  ; 
That  He  would  abandon  them  on  account  of  the  depth 
Of  their  perversity  in  not  obeying  His  rule  ; 
15     If  they  were  guilty  of  denying  the  Son  of  God, 

That  He  would  banish  them  root  and  branch  with  the 
sword. 


in  XXX.,  show  clearly  that,  then,  O'Rahilly's  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  Brownes  was  of  a  kindly  character  and  could  not  have  arisen  from 
unworthy  motives.  ►    • 

There  is  only  one  copv  of  this  poem  known  to  us,  namely,  that  in  the 
R.I.A.,  23.  D.  8. 

2.   |\énripomiA-ó  :   ^éntiponnif,  IMS. 
7-   •óílir :   'óíolAir,  MS. 
13,  éA-o-r-an,  metrical  for  lA-o-r-an. 
15    MS.   reads    mbé  jcionncAi-oe. 


234  "oÁnuA  AOX)A5Áin  tn'  iiAÚAlUte. 

1p   mAj\  -pn   C115   "Oia   cunuM]'   -011111116, 
Uo>-n   éir   tieic   1    ^cuiíimi^hac   50    mó|\, 

Uige<N|\n^,   Agu)"   áhtdj.-Lámc,   i|'   pjviormf&, 
20  Sciac  ni|\c,  if  ú^cX.o^^.x)    ói|\ ; 

5&n    ci&n&T)  n-A  cAit/ib  'i'é   &n    U|\únAC, 
An   biAt)CAc  g&n    cunncAr  •oon  cftój  ; 

1*|\1\<Min    A]\    CeÁiTOAC    iia    nt)úililj 

A  -oc|n.MrfLiocc  "00  lonn|w\iii  n-A   iroeonb. 
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In  like  manner  has  a  mighty  God  given  to  us, 

After  we  had  been  in  sore  straits, 
A  lord,  a  high  chieftain,  a  prince, 
20         A  shield  of  strength,  a  new  golden  helmet ; 
That  is  Browne,  without  flaw  on  his  fame, 

Who  maintains  multitudes  without  reckoning  ; 
I  beseech  the  Creator  of  the  elements 

That  their  lordly  progeny  may  brightly  flourish  after  them. 


236  -oÁnuA  ao*óa5áivi  uí  UAÚAiLLe. 


XXXVII. 

VÁltUltJSAT)   n  01171    ACÓA^Án. 

tnbbiAm    &r\    tÍlAotÁm    Ua    inuj\cA-ÓA,  t)0   co-mnATÓ    1    n-Mce    Le    t>AiLe 

'JaIl'OA,     CCC,     TDO     Ao-ÓAgAH    UA    1lACAltbe.        1f    AnilA1"Ó    A    bíéeAf  AJ\    CÚ1]AC 

ei^fe  1  'ocij  "ÓÁ1C  tlí  lA|\fl.AcA  1  mbAile  rnmrwie,  Ajjuf  -oo  cuAbcAf  juít 
AcccAjÁm  Atnuií;  Ajjup  é  aj  ceAÓu  ^Á  x>éit:  ati  cige.  b'é  tnLliAtn  am  c-aoii 
•ouine  AniÁin  T)Á  |\Aib  ifnj,  ■o'Aicin  juc  Au'ÓAjÁin,  Agup  •oo  IaIdai^  ttia|\ 
LeAiiAf  aj  •frÁi'Lciu^A-ó  -poitiie  : — 

b-peAcnuijim  cui^Le  ceA-ptcumAfAií;  AobAjAin  t|Htiti, 
A5  ceAcc  ]:Aoi'n  ■ocuÍai 5  ^eo  ctnLce  -oe  céilb  yÁ  jnAcn, 
1lí  cAici^eAt)   pb-re  A-p  An   mbite  ']*■  níon  Vaoti   -o'bun 

"OCAOlb, 

be     TjeAjcnoibe     curriAinn      -oo     cuniAim      "oó      céAT> 
■o'Í"Áitcibib. 


*OubAi]\c  Ao-óA^Án  t)Á  j-neA^nAb 


'S 


ivm, 


5     A  gbeAcuibe  cli-pce  "oen  ytn-pmn  hó.  fAOj\  -pÁ  jn 
*0e  cÍAnnAib  emit)  via  bponnMhAC  cé  cáitj  fíoj% 
50  niAntAoi  inte  -pÁ  btnlbe  ÚA-p  cóat)  pá  cpí 
An  ^lAncíp  cinrn  A]\  ciurhrAib  -puint  cnéAnLÁin  Lao 


XXXVII. — William  an  Mhaolain,  who  composed  the  above  stanza 
of  welcome  for  O'Rahilly,  was  a  contemporary  of  his,  and  a  native  of 
Crookstown,  Co.  Cork.  A  few  poems  by  him  occur  in  the  MSS.  in  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy.  These  two  stanzas  have  come  down  by  oral  tradi- 
tion. We  have  received  them  from  Mr.  Patrick  O'Crowley,  of  Macroom, 
in  whose  family  poetical  lore  has  lingered,  and  who  may  be  trusted  to< 
have    kept   the   correct   tradition.      Indeed  internal   evidence  marks  the 
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XXXVII. 

A   WELCOME   TO   O'RAHILLY. 


William  Murphy,  alias  an  Mhaolain,  who  lived  near  Crookstown, 
•composed  this  for  Egan  O'Rahilly.  A  Bardic  Court  was  being  held  in  the 
house  of  David  O'Herlihy  at  Ballyvourney,  and  the  voice  of  Egan  was 
heard  as  he  came  toward  the  house.  William  was  the  only  one  of  the 
party  inside  who  recognized  Egan's  voice,  and  he  spoke  as  follows,  wel- 
coming him  : — 


I  recognize  the  note  of  a  man  of  true  power,  the  witty 

Egan, 
Approaching  this  height,   full  of  wisdom  and  respect, 
You  have   not  been  acquainted  with  the  great  man,  nor 

does  he  belong  to   your  side, 
And  with  friendliness  of  heart  I  bespeak  for  him  an  hundred 

of  welcomes. 


Egan  said  in  answer  to  him  : — 

Doughty  contender,   of  a  tribe  that  was  noble  of  action. 
Descendant   of    a    race   of    fair    sons,   though    they    be    in 

adversity, 
May  you  all  live  and  bloom  for  over  three  hundred  years 
On  the  dry  fair  land  along  the  marge  of  the  full-flowing 

Lee. 


stanzas  as  genuine.  It  is  worth  noting  that  there  is  in  the  Parish  of 
Crookstown  a  town  land  called  Inye  Hi  ft&c&ilXe,  or  Incharahilly.  Whether 
the  place  was  named  from  an  ancestor  of  the  poet's,  or  not,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  In  any  case  it  goes  to  show  that  the  surname  is  a 
well-established  one  in  Munster. 

1.    b|\eAcnu'gim  ;   bpeictn jim,  O'C. 

5.    §nirti  :    nim     O'C. 


238  T)ÁnUA  AOTKVSAm   11Í   KAUAltte. 

XXXVIII. 
A011  x)oiiin<Mtt  ha  unite. 

Ao|i  -oo  jeAllAr  "o'p^e  50  CApAfó 
*Oon  niceAÓ  nAitteAc,  nijpnpAnncAÓ  ; 

CnAoirce  epe&cA,  coningreAC,  ceAj\CAÓ, 
Caoc  1  gceAVCAib  puncAiiiÍAcc. 


5       1   TTOÍO^Allc  TTlArtó.  f  A01  t>0  r]\eAbAT) 

*0'-pío^ytii'L  5e^cin|\c  "PionntriumAn, 
Snoi  jpeAT)  rCA-pc6,  a  I15  'f  A  leACA, 

'S  a  cnoi-óe  rAn  |*pA.ijic  *ouipc  •óút,cú]TOA. 


IVhlbceAc  meACCA,  ir  miotic  meAr, 
10  1r  mine  An  rriAnnAn  múipúncA  ; 

ScAomre    rcnAirce,    ^Amje    ^Ai^e, 
An    rcnAoille   bneAltAÓ   bun-oúnAC. 


XXXVIII. — This  bitter  satire  on  O'Rahilly,  to  which  his  no  less 
bitter  reply  is  appended,  was  composed  by  Domhnall  na  Tuile 
MacCarthy,  whose  patron  was  Tadhg  an  Duna.  That  chieftain  died 
in  1696,  and  MacCarthy  wrote  an  elegy  on  the  occasion.  Some  time 
after  the  sad  event  O'Rahilly  visited  the  locality,  and  wrote  his  poem 
in  praise  of  Warner  (X.).  It  is  perhaps  on  this  occasion  that  he  incurred 
the  wrath  of  Domhnall  na  Tuile.  After  the  death  of  his  patron,  Domhnall, 
it  is  said,  betook  himself  to  a  place  called  Coolnasnaghty  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Bandon  river,  opposite  to  Tocher,  and  there,  from  a  rocky  eminence, 
never  tired  of  feasting  his  eyes  on  that  beloved  vale. 

When  he  lay  on  his  death-bed  the  priest  who  attended  him  told  him 
he  should  never  more  behold  Tocher.  When  the  priest  had  left,  determined 
to  falsify  the  prophecy,  Domhnall  rose  from  his  bed,  and,  weak  as  he  was, 
crawled  to  his  favourite  rock,  whence  he  could  behold  it  once  more,  and 
having  taken  one  last  look  at  the  deserted  vale,  expired.  On  the  spot 
where  he  died  there  is  a  heap  of  stones  still  pointed  out,  called  "  Leacht 
Dhomhnaill  na  Tuile."     Every  visitor  increases  it  by  a  stone. 
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[XXXVIII. 

THE  SATIRE  OF  DOMHNALL  NA  TUILE: 

I  promised  to  compose  a  satire  quickly 

For  the  dissipated  wretch,  slow  in  versification 

A  consumptive,  diseased,  foreign,  ragged, 
Dull  in  questions  of  exactness. 


In  revenge  for  his  reproaching  a  poet  descended 
Of  the  true  blood  of  bright  Core  of  fair  Munster, 

I  shall  file  down  his  entrails,   his  complexion,   his  cheek, 
And  his  heart  for  the  idiotic  morose  boor. 


A  wretch,  cowardly,  bereft  of  wisdom, 
10        Most  disposed  to  the  rocking  of  sleepiness  ; 
A  low  sluggard,  a  hungry  fop, 

Is  the  awkward  blundering  untidy  fellow. 


In  some  of  the  manuscripts  consulted  the  first  piece  is  given  as  the  com- 
position of  Donnchadh  Caoch  O'Mahony,  who  was  famed  as  a  satirist. 
These  include  B.  38  and  the  Maynooth  MS.  (x.).  L.  24,  which  was  written 
by  Diarmuid  O  Mulchaoine,  had  originally  as  title  "  ■oonncAT)  Caoc  o 
niAcgAtmiA,  ccc."  This  was  marked  out,  and  above  it  was  written, 
probably  by  O'Curry,  "  ■OoirniA'll  nuc  'Ooiiiicati,  AÍiAf  ha  Ctnle  -oo 
Ao-ÓAgÁn  ó  ilAcgiile."  Again,  O'Curry,  in  his  catalogue,  states  that  the 
poem  is  the  composition  of  Domhnall  na  Tuile.  His  authority  may  have 
been  C.  32,  where  the  poem  is  attributed  to  Domhnall  na  Tuile.  L.  6, 
which  was  written  by  John  O'Daly,  and  24.  L.  32  give  Eoghan  an  Mheirm 
MacCarthy  as  the  author.  All  the  MSS.  are  more  or  less  corrupt,  and 
the  translation  is  in  some  places  merely  tentative.  Indeed  compositions- 
of  this  class  suffer  severely  from  any  attempt  at  translation. 

4.   puncArhlA^c  ;    p|iAncf-úló,   B.  38. 
10.  inúifiúncA  ;   B.  38  has  rnúprunca. 


240  TDÁnUA  AOTHVSÁin   11  í   UAÚAllXe. 

Line    1   ^ceAnc   n;o]\  Lion    An    rpA,it\c 
^An  mile  hia|\c  n-&  CA.mcú]\pA  ; 
15     Tlí  bmn  a  bneAÚ,  An  bin  nÁ  aj\  beAcc  ; 
ní'L  b]\i'5  nÁ  biAr  n-A  búj\t>únAib. 

Uljim  n-A  bACAp  tiiíoLAÓ,  bf\ACAC, 
'OAoibcni]',  cA]\nAc,  cútrhúrcAc, 
11-a  mbítD  n-A  nx)]\eAmAib,  y mge  n-A  ^ceAÚAib 
j20         11-a  ó|\ínjtib  fCAÚAi j  ctúrhb-núi'óce. 

UÁit)  cé^-otA  ctAi-p  tjLúc  m'  éATJAn  CAf  ctúriiAc, 

111  A|\  ^éACfAt)   CAC  CHÚ    A]\   ÚncÚbpACC  ; 

'S  5AÓ  btntce  tjá  riiAibibib  niA]\  riiocA^Mb  CA^t)j\&itin 
1f  bpuicm-pc  b|\e^cmíol  múccA  lonncA, 

.25     pAbiiAibe  An  -pmei-ple  niA-p  liAnn-ot&ibe  cóacca 
11-a  ^CAtntuige  1  inblém  a  púcfúiLito  ; 
1]-  ctuA'pA  a]\mí  n-A  rLuAifce  fb&p&i-p 

5o  ^uAitmb  ^A]\bA  A5  ■obúccúi^lmg. 

1-p  iomt)A  f|iAiiiA,  1]^  conn  bo^  b-pACAió, 
30  1p  tionnc]AAC  -pmeA]\CA,  if  únfurLAC, 

11  m  -púitib  CA111A  búipce  An  catja, 
T)unn]\\  An  CA15  nAÓ  pú  cnumpA. 

CuA-pA  a  cÍA^f út,  "oo  b'puAÚAif  ceAnc  yúx) 
A5  CUA1Ó  be  neA-ouíjAb  1  j;conrAbAi]\c  guifi: 
35     A  §nuAT)  gbA-p,  -oiAn-ot)A]u  C|MJA1  jb|\eó.c,  bu\c  lom, 
C]\UAbcA^,  ciAncnom,  gnúif  jionnAÓ. 


15.   bj\eAc  ;    bpeAc,    24.  L,    C.  32   and   L.  24. 

19.  In  B.  3S  -o|\eAtiiAib  and  ceAcAib  interchange. 

20.  1'CAc.Mg;  fCACAÓ,   L,  24. 

22.   ti|\cúL]\Acc  ;  ■piAjvcunjva.c,   24  L. 

30.  B.  3S  reads  ir  Íoja   Aguf   ptneAjvA   45   úpcúi}\linc ;    InincAjAtiAC, 
24,  C.  32. 
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The  clown  never  wrote  a  whole  line  correctly 

Without  a  thousand  flaws  along  its  devious  length  ; 
15     His  judgment  is  not  fair  in  things  crooked  or  straight  ; 
There  is  neither  sense  nor  polish  in  his  ditties. 

I^begin  at  the  crown  of  his  head,  which  is  lousy,  filthy, 

Dark-skinned,  scabbed,  foul  at  the  back, 
Where  nits  are  congregated  in  swarms 
20         In  his  withered,  tossed,  shock  hair. 

There   are   hundreds   of   wrinkles   close    together    on    his 
twisted  shaggy  forehead 
Which  looks  like  a  miserable  cat  in  a  back  yard 
And  his  swollen  eyebrows  like  thickets  of  twisted  black- 
thorn 
With  batches  of  speckled  lice  hidden  in  them. 

25     The  clown's  eyebrows  are  like  plough-handles 
As  they  crookedly  overhang  his  sunken  eyes, 
And  ass's  ears,  like  muck  shovels, 

Coming  fully  down  to  his  rough  shoulders. 

There  is  much  rheum,  a  soft  mass  of  matter, 
30         A  greasy  overflow  and  a  fresh  secretion, 
About  the  crooked  eyes  of  the  thieving  clown, 
The  wooden  dunce  who  is  not  worth  a  straw. 

The  hollows  of  his  round  eyes  would  be  fitting  receptacles 
For  a  cuckoo  in  danger  of  hatching  to  nest  in, 
35     His  cheek  bluish,  very  pale,  miserably  speckled,  grey,  bare, 
Much  wrinkled,  bent,  sallow-complexioned. 


31.  búifce  ;  giúfCA,  B.  38. 

32.  -OA15  ;  jAip,   B.  38. 

33.  bo     b'puACAir;     B.   38    and    others   read    50    bpAJA'ó    go    ceÁ)\c 

IfÚt). 

36.  jjnuij-jionnAC  ;  ■ouibjiunjAC,   24  L. 

R 
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Uf\é  polLAib  a  f]\ón,  if  pol/ttif  ^An  í,ó 
A  cogAtTpAC  c]\ón  1]"  riú  a  tm'i^úA, 

11-A  plOl^peAT)  A|\  CÓip|\  11-A  loniA]\ic  tÓCA, 

40  T)o-bei|\  bolAib  boj  "opeoi^ce  A]\  a  új\b-púcÚAib. 

ÚippciAll  fC|\Aipe  a  i>úibtiAc  ceAngAti 

11-a  cúiL^iaVI  cpAftiA  i]-  pun^ctúbAc  ; 
1p  yoprAiue  pi&cAÍ  po]\cbtnt>e  piArcAc 

1p  ^opcAige  f  ci  a"1  "I)?  at>  cut  cfiúfCA. 

45     Aj\  a  píopÁn  jA-|\b  bíonn  cÁm  ^eA-pb, 
1-p   tinn   tÁn    b]\ACAt)   bu-me  púcA; 

CtlAb  A11   -pC"oUlA1j\e  111A|\  pp|MACA    coriAbtAig 

IDÁ  pciAblAt)  a^  coriAi]\c  1  nxmbiiiiimlAig. 

StirmeÁn  CAoLc-pom  a^  aii  mb-peAtlÁn  mb-péAn   mbot>A-p, 
50          1r  c-pomÁn  bléAno-oA^  únjungAC, 

'S  nA  mítce  50-pmpéic  a^  cigeAÓc  n-A  yrcjiorAib  cjaóic 
A]\  ío^Ai]\  a  btnt^  b|\éin  bj\i'n-oeAiiibA. 


IaI-JV^A  C]\UAJb]\eAC,   CUiy.ipe,   C1\UA"ÓCAp, 

boi]xneAc,  5UAi|\e«Nc,  liion^lúbAc  ; 
55     SÁIa    cmtia,    5Á5A    ^Ai^e, 

Agup  bÁbcA  JA^b  c]\úbcúcAc. 

Oo^tA^Ai-p  cuAicb-péAn  Loctjoirhin-n  -puA];  5éA]\, 

Ho-tinn,  niiAC]\éAcc,  'o'ol'lti|\bAiy  ; 
1p  cui|AiceAC.  CTiAip^néAC  uitteAnnAC  Aitct,éAH 
60         "pui]im    a    CAirTTiéA|\    CAmc]uincAc. 


38.  r/n'i  ;  •puigiucAin,  L.  24,  C.  32  ;  •óu'icac,   24  L. 

39.  Lom&pic  ;  lomApcA,   B.  38,  Ed.  MS. 

40.  B.  38   reads  ÉonnbpúccAib. 
42.  ati'  uii\jiaLL,  L.  24,   C.  32. 

48.  1   iToubtiiu n Lai 5  ;  a  rmú'óúlA'ó,  B.  38  ;   a  nújvtriúil.Li'ó,  L.  6. 
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Through  the  holes  of  his  nostrils  may  indeed  be  seen 

His  copper-coloured  palate  and  even  his  windpipe, 
In  which  at  a  feast,  running,  he  would  swallow  rubbish, 
40         Which  imparts  a  damp,   putrid  smell  to  his  vomit. 

A  long  unkempt  thing  is  his  milt  tongue 

Stretched  bent  across  the  back  of  his  mouth. 

And  his  sticks  of  yellow-flanged  wormy  teeth 

Would  tear  hungrily  the  back  of  a  crust.  N 

45     There  is,  on  his  rough  windpipe,  a  mass  of  scabs 

And  a  large  spot  of  yellow  matter  beneath  them 
The  villain's  chest  is  hke  a  carrion  log 

Being  rent  asunder  by  dogs  in  a  black  cess-pool. 

The  foul  deaf  fellow  has  a  narrow  crooked  shoulder 
50        And  a  dun-coloured  hip  very  slight 

With  thousands  of  blue  veins  weakly  crossing  each  other 
Along  the  expanse  of  his  foul  brutish  stomach. 


A  miserable  speckled  shin,   gnarled, 
Burnt,  with  thick  and  bent  hair  ; 
55     Crooked  heels,  foppish  gait, 

And  rough,  heavy,  big  hoof-feet. 

Hands,   soft,  foul-smelling,   deep-hollowed,   cold,   sharp, 

Sore,  fresh-scarred,  and  with  large  palms  ; 
And  scabby,  horny,  angular,  sharp-jointed 
60         Appear  his  hard,   crooked,   bent  fingers. 


52.  bpuitjeAtriLA;  cam jutijac,  L.  24,  C.  32.  Two  stanzas  are  omitted 
after  this. 

58.  ■o'oVLúrVbAir  ;  T>ui'leA'bAr>'bAir-)  24  L.  ;  "oulupriiAf,  L,  24,  C.  32; 
•oúitur>rhAif,  B.  58. 
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fneA$ruyó  A0*óA5Áin. 

OeÁn-pj-'AT)  plOfCAice,  geÁnnp  at)  m^ne 
An  cnÁbcAij  fmubcAine  fn^ocA-pcAii;, 

An  ^á^ac  buil^eAC,  ^Áibce&c,  rrnorc&ireAC, 
Oe&nncA,  bonnAbj)e&c,  CAoúnA-pcAÓ. 

65      0  Á|\t>  a  tíuiUIaij;,  n-&n  ^nÁCAc  muclAC, 
SÁicce   cutcAice   1   mbné&ncAp|AAib, 
5o  cnÁcc  An  bonnAi|\e  bÁLcAij,  ihumicij, 
AnrAi),  jtujA|ACA,  cnéinrpe&ncAi 5. 

Scot}:«vo  An  j-cj\Airce  tocApXA,  -oeAlb, 
70  CporcA  n-A  |\AnnAib  ctégoncA  ; 

"Pot&ine  5<n|\cac,  cnoc&i-pe  cteA-pAc, 
5]io^Ai]\e  nieACCA,  péircíjlu^Aiu 

SonAipe  fttATtiAC,  ropAi-pe  rAÍAÓ, 
TlocAine  neAÚA  An  bnéA^Aine  ; 
75      C|\ocAi]\e   CAiTA,   rto^Ai-pe   pmeApcA, 

StoigeAr  5AC  cneA-p  n-A  cnAor^oile. 

CpeimpeAD  C|\oi^ce  An  cÍA,ÓAi|\e  cnne 

1r  ÍAJnAc,  b|\i]"ce,  cpéAcctngte  ; 
'S  a  tjá  c]\uA-ófÁit  A|\  a  mbít)  -puovccÁm, 
80          PoIIa  A^ur  cuA-pÁm  í;}\éircite. 

Ingne  pA|\A  junneAT)  t)en  lAnAnn 
CuIaic  ir  cIiac  -OA  liiéineAnnAib  ; 

'S  a  bÁ  tuntjAifl  teomce,  bnircice,  pcólcA, 
ScjMorcAice,  íiói^ce,  iheinpcpeACA. 


61.  5eA|\]\fAt)  io]-ca,oa  beAfvpfA-o  mjne,  24  L.,  L.  6  ;  "beA|^cA  lium- 
rubnuig,  L.  24,  C.  32  ;  for  inj;ne  May.  has  iponnA,  temples.  In  all  the 
MSS.,   except  L.  24  and  C.  32,   the  lines  61-6S  interchange  with  69-76. 

66.    1  mbriéAncAi\]\A,   L.  24,   C.  32. 
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THE  ANSWER  OF  AODHAGAN. 

I  shall  shave  the  bristles,  I  shall  crop  the  nails 

Of  the  snub-nosed,   wheezing  hangman, 
The  scarred  fellow,  scabbed,  loud-voiced,  spiteful, 

Shorn,  sole-spotted,  stumbling. 

65     From  the  top  of  his  head,  in  which  droves  of  vermin  are 
wont  to  be, 
Covered  over,   gathered  together  in  foul  lumps, 
To  the  soles  of  the  club-footed  fellow,  who  is  stiff-necked, 
Aged,    hollow-voiced,    gnawed. 

I  will  tear  the  ragged  wretch,  who  is  planed,  poor, 
70         Vicious,  into  wounded  bits  ; 

The  starving  miser,   the  hangman  trickster, 
The  powerless  cripple  full  of  reptile  spawn. 

A  fellow  full  of  vermin,  of  running  eyes,  a  dirty  gaunt  wad, 
A  fugitive  vagabond  is  the  liar, 
75     A  slender  hunchback,  a  greasy  swallower, 

Who  swallows  every  rubbish  into  his  greedy  maw. 

I  will  gnaw  the  feet  of  the  villain  caitiff, 

Branching,   broken,   wounded  ; 
And  his  two  hard  heels  on  which  are  chilblains, 
80         Holes  and   scorched   cavities. 

Crooked  nails  made  of  iron 

Are  covering  and  shield  for  his  fingers  ; 
And  his  two  shanks,  sprained,  broken,  scalded, 

Peeled,  seared,  full  of  scars. 


68.  c-j\éim-peA|\UAiJ ;  céimionn&ig,  24.  L.,   L.  6  ;   cfiSiTniotiAig,  B.  38. 

69.  fcf\Ai-pce  ;   fCjAACA,  B.  38. 

73.    rojDAine  taLac,  -pojAAipe  -ppAn^AC,  L.  6. 

77-8.   An  cLa-oaij\c;  cinnce  l>Ai£peAC  ciop-outo  péi]"cií esc,   L.  6,    24  L. 
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85     piocpAt)  a  glume  ir  rnATómeAnnA  a  túici  j, 
L)AinreAr  a  fmlJAt  •oen  éi^ceAiicAc  ; 
'S  a  -óÁ  TÍiÁip'n  mAn  heA.ii  "óÁ  clÁi]\ín 
'S  a  com  tÁnbtnbe  téinrheAccA. 


Dot^  An  i*onnrA  c]\occa  or  a  cionn-rAn  ; 
90         ■porpAc    liu'intAc    btéAnjf-Ai-prm^  ; 

HléA-oAt  bjunoeAriiAit,  ^jíéirceAÓ,  cnúcAihAil, 
A  5  An  gcúiptiún  ctéceA^Airc 

CurriAnj-ucc  CAnAToe,  cttnriAC,  cpeAcbume  ; 
Súile  ^A'oui'óe  ir  caoc  aiíiajic  ; 
95     5l1A11ie  pocÁm  ;  -onom  -oÁ  rtnon^Án, 
Duit)e,  bf\uirmÁ|i'oJ  b^éAn^Arj. 

*Oaoi  5  An  eotn|%  ]X]\Aoibbe  An  có]\-oa, 

Cjuon^Ar  'oóigce  ó  cAob  niArA, 
puAtÁn  vuAiccteA-p,  rcuAÍÁn  rcnACAc, 
IOO       CiiiKvonAriiAit)  -o'uAij'bib  6i|\eAmu\c. 

p-|\iocAi]\e  An  c|\eAcÁm,  •o|\uin^i|Ae  An  bocÁm, 

Scuibite  pocÁm  g-péircAriiAi-p ; 
CAn|\AcÁn  5eA|\bAc,  ceA|\CAcÁn  rneAn^AncAC, 

AniAÍÁn  AinreAÓ  rtAO-o^AbAiju 

105  A  fcónnAc  rcAoiteA-p  cóipre  ^Aoice 

DneobA-p  nA  nn'bce  1  troAo^peAnnAno  ; 
An  conAbbAc  ^oipgeAc,  ó  T)C15  botcAnu-p 
U|\é  n-A  co^An-pAÓ  cnAorjAjúb. 


85.   I/Ú1Ú15  ;  LúiceAc,   L.  6  ;   Lúice,  L.  24,   C.  32. 
87-8.    Somewhat  altered. 
91.  cnúcAriiAiL;   -pAnnCAtriAil,   24  L.,   L.  6. 
95.   tiiionj,Án,    MSS.  rinonÁn. 
102.   pocÁm  ;  L.  24  and  others  read  -popcÁin  géApArtiAif. 
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I  shall  peck  at  his  knees  and  the  junctions  of  his  nerves ; 

Which  will  take  from  the  wrong-doer  his  power  of  walking, 
And  his  two  hips  like  a  pair  of  bare  boards 

And  his  waist  tawny  and  feeble, 


His  rotund  belly  hung  above  that  ; 
90        As  a  cess-pool,  wide-arched  ; 
A  brutish,   greasy,  greedy  maw, 

Has  the  curlew  of  the  false  teaching. 


A  narrow  breast,  slender,  bristled,  yellow-skinned 

Eyes  of  a  thief  dim  of  sight  ; 
Hair  of  a  he-goat  ;  back  with  two  ridges, 

Yellow,  bulging,  putrid,  rough. 


An  ignorant  clown,  a  stroller  deserving  of  the  gallows, 

An  old  burned  stalk  from  the  sea-side, 
A  wretch  of  odious  manners,  a  conceited  simpleton, 
100       A  harsh  enemy  of  the  Irish  nobility. 

A  pecker  at  a  small  potato,  a  trifler  about  the  house, 

A  scraper  of  the  greasy  pot  ; 
A  scabby  wretch,  a  raw-boned  ragged  fellow. 

A  shameless  simpleton  of  consumptive  coughing. 


105  His  throat  emits  a  storm  of  wind 

Which  sickens  thousands  into  dire  pain 
The  surly  carcass  from  which  comes  a  stench 
Through  his  rough  open  jaws. 


103.  ■ppeAnjApcAC  ;  ■ppACA'prAc,   C.  3: 

105.  coi-p^e;  ccnnneAc,   L.  6. 

106.  aj  bpéAnboLAiú,   L.  6. 
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1r  é  rm  T)oTTinAlt,  |:uaú  n&  jjcoriiunfAn, 
110       "Puait>  5A11  cneoin  An  Aon  Airxe  ; 

CtétriAC  T)onriCAt),  ir  -pbAorcAC,  mo^uttAc, 

6-&t>TÍlAn,  •OOlceAllAC,   CjlÓICCApAT) . 


C]\AiincA  An  rcnmcín  c]w\nnt>A,  coircníon, 
Catii,  n-A  comgeA'Lt  gnéircAlltnr  ; 
115  HleAn^Ac,  mitlceAc,  cpooAÓ,  nniineAC, 
CteArAC,  b]\vngeAnAc,  bAocmeArcA. 


An  "óeilb  An  riiongcAoi,  1  n-eicim,  nuAip  imcijeA'p 

"O'jreing  n-A  nií  cní  úAob  IdaIIa  ; 
11  ó  niAn  jrnAtigcAc  A5  niú  cné  cbAbrcpAc, 
120       1r  cói]i  n-A  T>eAbAit>  Ag  cnéAnÓACAib. 


A  ptibe  nA  HluriiAn,  cuinit>-re  conncnAÓc  ; 

An  An  gcn-árcA  buibecnoicmn 
beotcÁn  bÁint)ín,  cui]\it)  vaoi  cÁncAixJe, 

1r  roUlur  ^un  bAimtbe  rcníob  onAinn. 


125  11Í  cinbe  -o'éi^re  coiúce  a  11-éirceAcc, 
LAOice  ó  béAl  nÁn  fnírh  coiiit|\om  ; 
1r  nÁipeAc  -o'uAirbib  Al/jui^c  uAibnig 
A  "óÁn  nó  a  t)UAin  "oo  rc|\íobiiiobA,ó. 


[1nA  ciAnbÍAoi  rnuAire  cniAnrmúe  ir  tuAiúneAc^ 
130       1r  piArcAnóe  buAÚA  -piAncorAc  ; 
1\ac<\  nA  ÍAJnAC,  f nACAr  ha  leAubA, 
A  -pbAiceAr  te  c|\ei"óil  An  u-iAnnAtrur. 


iug.  24  L.    here  reads  Aré   An    ceojón   ro   vuac,   ijvt.     In  24  L.  the 
poem  is  said  to  be  an  answer  to  eojAn  ah  111  éi nín  niAc  CAnncAtj. 
113.  CpATincA;  "gAiigA,  B.  38  ;   gpo-tijA,   L.  6,    24  L. 
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Domhnall  is  he,  the  hated  of  the  neighbours. 
no       A  remnant  without  the  power  of  making  a  single  poem  ; 
Sinister  son  of  Donnchadh,  large-skulled,  husky, 
Jealous,  churlish,  nerveless. 


Decrepit   is  the   lean  withered  creature,  faded   of  foot, 
Crooked,  a  grease-sweating  object  ; 
115  He  is  deceitful,   destructive,   quarrelsome,   vicious, 
Cunning,  contentious,  cowardly. 

He  looks  like  a  monkey,  frightened,  when  it  goes 

In  anger  running  against  the  side  of  a  wall ; 
Or  like  a  rat  running  through  a  cellar, 
120       Hotly  pursued  by  strong  cats. 


Ye  poets  of  Minister,  ban  ye 

This  yellow-skinned  clod  ; 
A  noisy  little  bard,  put  cards  beneath  him, 

It  is  plain  that  it  is  madness  he  has  written  against  me. 


125  It  is  not  proper  for  the  learned  ever  to  listen  to 

Lays  from  a  mouth  which  does  not  compose  smoothly  ; 
It  is  a  shame  for  the  nobles  of  a  fair  proud  land 
To  write  praise  of  his  poems  or  his  verses. 


[In  his  black  hair  are  strong  nits,  and  ashes, 
130       And   active  crooked-legged  vermin  ; 
A  forked  comb  tears  the  lumps 

Which  gobbles  the  quest  with  a  noise  as  of  a  bell. 


117.   eicim  ;   eicil,  L.  6,  24  L.,  L.  24,  C.  32. 

129.  This  stanza  and  the  one  following  are  found  only  in  L.  6,  24  L., 
and  B.  38.  They  are  evidently  a  later  addition,  and  foreign  to  the  satire  as- 
originally  composed.     tu-McpeAc,  MSS., LuA-.ce. 
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A  fiiA-pÁn  fAiiiAlcAn  "Lei-|"  tia  •oe&mn&i'b 
A]\  b-pu^c  Achenon  cioiiituitce  ; 
135    Dju&n  Ó  bno]mACÁin,  tió,§<M]\ne  bo-o&cÁm, 
Iavc  if  meArA  An  Ú]\Á15  Cinn  TllAttA.] 


An   CeAn^Al. 

"Pot<M|\e  t>eAlb  bocc  An&cj\Ac,  ^éó-^Án  cníon, 
CnoÓAine  jg^ncAc  riA  puMfce  n-A  héóX  nÁc  cjunnn, 
5po^Ai|\e  ]\At>A-p  a  CAJAA1T)  A]\  bnéA^Án  btnbe, 
140  U115  no-pcAt)  t>Á  ceAn^Ain  A^Anpo-p  <vp  AobA^Án  fmn, 


["OoiTinAÍt  rriAc  "OonncAb  An  rcj\05<M|\e  rcAirhpAcbAc, 
Lóirce  tobrA  tia  n^obAn,  tiac  ceApcbniACjiAc  ; 
pó-p,  mA|\  cloipm,  "oo  b'foLLAiii  a  glAncijjeAnnur, 
Uné  cóip  nA  '0]\oniAnn  ^un  btorc&ir  a  peAniAnrmA.] 


134.  cioiTilinjce  ;  MSS.,  cimtijce  and  cnriti  jie. 

135.  Here  again  24  L.  reads  1110  LéAti  1|*  ni'oclÁn  niAf\  ir-é  eog&n  An 
bouAcAn.  B.  38  has  'OonncA-ó  O  bj\ofnAcÁm.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Kenmare.  From  this  as  well  as  the  reference  at  1.  109  above, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  the  MSS.  as  to  the  person  for  whom  the  satire  was 
composed,  the  inference  is  plain  that  the  original  satire  was  afterwards 
disfigured  by  interpolations  involving  local  and  personal  allusions. 
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His  hair  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  demons 
On  the  brink  of  darkened  Acheron  ; 
135  Brian  O'Brosnaghan,   a  slothful  churl, 

The  worst  fish  on  the  Kenmare  strand.] 


THE    BINDING. 

A  poor,   empty,   wretched  miser,   a  withered  branchlet, 

Starved   hangman   of  porridge   in  a  crooked  mouth, 

An  ill-shaped   wretch,  who  barters   his   friends   for   a  very 

trifle, 
140  It  was  he  who  made,  unawares,  an  attack  with  his  tongue 

on  Aodha?an  Fioun. 


[Domhnall,   son   of  Donnchadh,  the  long-necked  fellow   of 

grinding  teeth, 
The  corrupted  sluggard  of  the  goats,  who  does  not  speak 

justly  ; 
Also,  as  I  hear,  empty  was  his  lordship 
Until  through  the  rabble  of  Dromann,  you  burst,  you  old 

remnant.] 


141.  This  stanza  occurs  only  in  L.  6,  where  it  is  given  as  the  Binding- 
verse.     •ooriiriA'll  rilAc  ■OomicA-o,    perhaps  =  Domhnall   MacDonagh. 

144.  Coip  tia  X)  ]\o  m  .mi  ti  is  probably  a  poetic  rendering  of  Uuac  nA 
T)|\oni^.nn,  the  name  of  a  parish  to  the  west  of  Macroom. 


252  -oÁnuA  ao*ó<V5Áih  ní  TiAÚAiUle. 

XXXIX. 

A11  bÁs. 

(A^ovÍImíi  itnn  AobAgÁn  11  a  UACAiVle  At^up  Sa^a^c.)» 

AobA^Án. 

G-AjpAib  Seoippe  mó\\  po  ip  a]\t>]\í  AgAinrs, 
1p  eA^pAit)  Seoippe  ó  pópc  ik\  lllÁi^e  mine; 
(íA^pAib  nión  'p  ip  bnón  -oÁ  pÁi-pcfóib  rtn  ; 
1p  é-.\^pAib  Seon  uóin  ip  Cáic  Scíbm. 

An   Sajaju:. 

5     "póiUl,  a  pile,  A|\  mipe  nÁ  bí-pe  cpÁc, 

1p  nÁ  cAbAi|\  bpeiú  tpoppAipc  a|\  ptíipmn    ip    popm&iír 

CÁll, 

111 Á  cÁ  50  bptnViT>- reA.fi  ionut)  ha  pAOice  An  bÁn, 
11Í  cói |\  a  ctncrinu  50  bpuilno  rúo  clAOibue  1  mbÁr. 

AobA^Án. 

6-A^pAit)  An  c-eAc,  cé  pAt>A  le.\bAi|\  a  -piubAl ; 
10     ÓAgpAió  An  ce.vpc,  An  Iaca,  ati  peAbAc  'p  ^n  colún  ; 
é-AgpAib  An  peAp,  An  be.\n,  An  ct^nn  'r  An  ctú  ; 
1p  éA^pAib  An  pA^Ajic  peApcMp  jwnncAc  út). 


-In  a  version  of  this  poem  kindly  supplied  us  by  Dr^ 
Standish  H.  O'Grady  from  a  MS.  in  his  possession,  there  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing introduction  :  Ao-óajáii  O  R&cai the  cjaac  t>a  pÁimc  pé  1  13015  -oume 
VAfAil,  -DAp  b'Ainm  Seoii  toóin,  Aguf  "oo  hi  -pA^Apu  f&n  cui'oeAccA.  t>ubj\AT> 
le  1iAo-ÓAsÁn  pAmi  -pi-pi  ntieAc  tjo  "ftéanAtri,  gAti  Aon  fCAip,  m A]\  if  juacact 
TTArvAi-óeAcc  1  iToéAnciiipiT)ib  ha  bpileAT>.  "  Egan  O'Rahilly  happened  to 
be  once  in  the  house  of  a  gentleman  named  John  Bowen,  and  a  priest  was- 
of  the  company.  Egan  was  told  to  compose  a  truthful  verse,  unexagger- 
ated,  because  exaggeration  is  usual  in  the  compositions  of  the  poets." 
Mr.  Joseph  O'Longan,  in  the  Catalogue  to  the  MSS.  in  Maynooth,  says 
that  the  third  stanza  above  was  written  "  in  reply  to  a  priest  who  said  he 
could  not  compose  a  verse  without  a  lie."  C/.  the  following  from  Gaelic 
Names  of  Beasts  and  Birds,  Forbes.  Edinburgh,  1903  :  "  The  mere  assertion, 
in  a  poem  that  the  cuckoo  said  '  gug  gug  '  cost  a  man  his  life  which  had 
been  promised  him  on  condition  of  his  composing  a  poem  in  which  there 
would  not  be  a  single  truthful  statement." 
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XXXIX. 

DEATH. 

'(A  Dialogue  between  Egan  O'Rahilly  and  a  Priest.) 

Eg  an. 

Great  George,  our  high  king,  will  die  ; 

And  George,  from  the  banks  of  the  gentle  Maigue,  will  die  ; 

Mór  will  die,  and  her  children  will  rue  it  ; 

John  Bo  wen  and  Kate  Stephen  will  die. 

The  Priest. 

5     Stay,  O  poet,  nor  be  mad  for  a  season  ; 

Nor   judge    without    consideration    persons    of   truly   good 

repute  ; 
Though  many  of  the  learned  have  been  brought  low, 
It  is  not  just  to  infer  that  they  have  been  worsted  by  death. 

Egan. 

The  horse  will  die,  though  long  and  free  his  stride  ; 
10     The  hen,  the  duck,  the  hawk,  the  dove  will  die  ; 

The  man,  the  woman,  the  children,  and  fame  will  die  ; 
And  that  comfortable,  covetous  priest  will  die. 

2.  ó  bójvo  TiAtn&j,  May.  • 

3.  móp  ;  to  this  O'G.  MS.  has  the  note,  .1.  &  bean  p éin,  that  is  his  (the 
poet's)  wife. 

4.  After  this  line  E.  16  has  the  following  : 

"  é-AjfA  An  pnobefc,  t)óié  tuin  bÁf  bíogcA, 

1r  éAjpATÓ  Ló'OAp,  Lóifce  An  lÁmbpí-pce." 
"The  Provost  will  die,  we  think,  a  sudden  death 

And  Loder,  the  sluggard  of  the  full  breeches,  will  die." 

5.  This  stanza,   in  L.    13,   is  headed  :    "  SeÁn  :  r  :  " 

6.  ip  -pioprliAic;   if  fiop  a  gcÁil,   O'G. 

7.  L.   13  reads  imeAbb  for  iomAo. 

8.  50  bjruiLiT)  r-út) ;    iat>  vnbe  beic,   E.   16. 

9.  C.    21    and   O'G.    have    "  cé    jApli    ceAtin     a    -pub^t,"    and    put 
this  line  third  in  stanza. 

10.  Ati  ceApc  An  c-eAfic,  An  cpeAbAp,   C.   21,   O'G. 
ii.  An  beAn  'j*  An  -o^LL  gAn  fúiL,  C.  21,  O'G. 
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An   SA^A-pu. 

A  AoóA^Ám  cói|\  cui|\  rceot  cuíjAinn  yÁ  bníj  Anoi"p ; 
0  éA^pAió  An  c-05  A]\  nór  iia  mnÁ  cníne, 
15      Ci.  ngéAbrAn  beo,  An  mbeió  ;gLói-pe  An  A]vo]o'oj  aca, 
11ó,  An  1  bpém  50  oeo  beno  Oóm  ir  CÁic  Scíbm? 

Ao^AjAn. 

An  Luéc  cteAccAr  póic  ip  óÍAr  a  bÁn  pon&, 
'S  -00-5111'  cnAO-p  50  mó]\  A]\  peoit  jac  pÁir  Aoine, 
1llÁ'p  í  An  ^Lóijie  z^eobAio  niA]\  bÁ]\|\  "oíotA  Ann, 
20     tli't  bAogiNb  50  -oeo  aj\  Dóm  nÁ  a]\  Cáic  Scíbm. 

An   Saja^c. 

yóibt  a  mime,  nÁ  himcijg  An  rrtije  cotti^Ain, 

'S  50  bruit  Jones  1-p  Gibbons  'iu  ^cigcib  50  ríceoibce, 

*0'óLat>  cmle  A^ur  iomAT>  oon  pon  ónóbA, 

5un  rciAtt  a  gc^oTóce  be  mij\e  nA  CAombeopAc. 


13.  In   L.   13  this  stanza  is    headed  "  SeÁn    niAc  :  n  :  "      E.  16   reads- 
■o'lniii]'  fceoL  ]?Á  cj\í  ■óúmn."      Cuin  ;    cAbAijv,  O'G. 

15.   CÁ  nt;éAbcA]\  Leó;  a  variant  is  cia  An  cAob  1  njeóbAi-o,  L.  13,  O'G- 

17.  May.   reads   Luce  pumr  ir  beonAc  •o'óL  if  rcÁjvo  -piotiA. 

18.  50  mój\;  jac  Ló  50  |\óbAi-ó(?),  May.,  E.  16. 

19.  "OioLa  Ann  ;   AOibmf,   O'G. 
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The  Priest. 

O,  honest  Egan,  give  us  now  real  information, 
Since  the  young  child  will  die,  no  less  than  the  aged  woman, 
15     Whither  will  they  go,  will  they  be  in  glory  with  the  High 

King, 
Or,    will    Bo  wen    and    Kate    Stephen    be    in    never-ending; 

torments  ? 

Egan. 

Those  who  practise  guzzling  and  drink  much  wine 
And  glut  themselves  with  m;at  every  Friday, 
If  these  obtain  glory,  as  a  reward  for  these  things, 
20     Then  John  Bowen  and  Ka.te  Stephen  need  never  fear. 


THE     PRIEST. 

Stay,  O  man,  go  not  the  near  way  ; 

See   Jones  and   Gibbons  in  peace  and  happiness  in  their 

dwellings, 
Who  would  drink  to  wild  excess  of  the  strong  wine, 
Even  to  the  bursting  of  their  hearts  through  the  fury  of  the 

pleasant  beoir. 


20.  Tií't  bóoJAÍ  ;  An  -oiaIjaL  b^o jaI,  O'G.,  L.  13,  C.  21;  •00  bóin  nÁ 
CÁic  Scíbm,  O'G.  These  three  MSS.  end  here,  and  O'G.  adds  the  note, 
triAn  bA  ■oon  cnei-oeAtri  JaII/da  iAt>,  "  because  they  were  of  the  Protestant 
Faith."     In  this  line,  as  well  as  in  16  above,  May.  reads  Seon  for  bom. 

21.  This  stanza  occurs  only  in  May.,  and  is  probably  a  later  addition» 
24.  foAll,  thus  MS.,  ?  rcót. 
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XL. 

Atl    cAITpA-Ó. 
(btúifie.) 

*Oo  b'éAjjriAc  imi|Ac  riA  ctnte  -pe  -oAopnuACA^, 
llléAT)  tia  coinne  fie  fui|Mie&T>  tia  ^aoc  5UAi]\nein, 
UAob  tia  Loin^e  '-p  a  }:uii\eAnn  a|\  cnéAnlu&fCAX), 
A5  éi^eArii  Ag  uuicim  50  jjunneAl  ^An  •0Á1I.  fUAfCAilc. 


XLI. 
Don  cSíonÁnAC. 

Uipce  A^up  bAinne  mÁ  jjlACAr  ón  SíonÁnAc, 
1p  Letn  goite--pe  aja  mAix)in  50  rroeACAit)  50  -p'occÁnCA, — 
*Oa]\  Ttluine  ha 'bptAiceA'p  Le  troeACA-p-'pA  c&oinpÁinceAc, 
Le  gtio5Ai|\e  An  gÍA^Aip  ní  j\acóit>  mo  •oío^bÁit-'pe. 


XL. — This  stanza  is  quoted  by  Edward  O'Reilly  in  the  account  of 
O'Rahilly  in  his  Irish  Writers,  under  the  year  1726.  He  says  it  is  taken 
from  a  poem  on  a  shipwreck  off  the  Kerry  coast,  which  the  poet  witnessed. 
Of  this  poem  he  had  an  imperfect  copy.  We  regret  we  have  been  unable 
to  find  this  poem,  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  specimen  here  given, 
must  be  a  piece  of  merit. 

XLI. — Mr.  J.  O'Longan,  who  indexed  O'Curry's  Catalogue  in  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,   seems  to  have  understood   the  word  SíonÁnAc  = 
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XL. 

THE    STORM. 

(A  Fragment.) 

Pitiful  the  playing  of  the  flood  with  dire  destruction  ! 

Great  the  bulk  of  the  waves,  through  the  fury  of  the  whirl- 
winds ! 

The  ship's  side  and  her  crew  were  rocked  mightily, 

Screaming  as  they  sank  to  the  bottom  without  obtaining 
relief ! 


XLL 

ON  A  MAN  WHOSE  NAME  WAS  SYNAN. 

Water  and  milk  if  I  have  got  from  Synan, 

And    that  it   agreed   peacefully  with   my  stomach   in   the 

morning, 
By  Marv  of  Heaven,  with  whom  I  am  on  terms  of  fair  love, 
The  babbler  of  prattle  shall  not  harm  me  with  impunity. 


"  Fox."  It  no  doubt  =  Synan.  On  the  same  page  of  the  MSS.,  where  this 
stanza  is  to  be  found  (23.  M.  45,  259,  and  23.  L.  13,  78)  is  a  short  poem  of 
four  stanzas,  which  O' Curry  passes  over,  and  which  is  thus  described  by 
O'Longan  :  "  A  satirical  low  poem  by  Aodhagan  O'Rahilly  dispraising  a 
man  named  Fox  and  his  family.  It  begins  with  "  A  •pe^cA-me  rmc  SionnA 
(J.  L.)."  The  piece  is  too  broad  for  insertion  here.  It  is  possible  that 
O'Curry  thought  that  this  latter  stanza  and  that  on  SionAn^c  were  of 
one  piece.  For  the  full  story  of  mac  SiomiA,  see  'O.mica  piA]\Air  £ei]Mcéip, 
P-  51. 

S 
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XLII. 

Atl  COlteAC  X)0  ^Ol'OeA'Ó    Ó  SA^AtlU  171A1Ú, 

Whereas  Aonju-p,  pÁitctifue, 
Saja|\u   c|\ÁibteAc,   cju'opc&igceAc, 

*Oo  úeAcc  m-oui  im  bÁiti-p>-re, 
Le  ^eA-pÁn  c<\ip  ir  p'junne  : 

5  ~SU]X  ceAnmn^  coite^c  Ai]At)fbeAccA, 

*OÁ  ceA]\cMb  -p]\Áit)e  ip  uíojbAite, 
Oa  b]\eÁjcA  -pc]\eAT>  ip  blAcrhMpe, 
1p  bAic  be  pc<kil  ^ac  bíotroACA  ; 

Úu^  pé  có-o^ax)  minpcibtmj 
10  A]\  An  éAn  x>o  b'AOibmn  cúibbpice, 

5vi]\  ■pciob  -piobjiAb  "0]\<Noit)e^ccA  é 

0  aohac  cmn  tia  *oúicce  -peo. 

bA  gÁbAb  "OÁ  -pAiritnb  *oÁi]\ice 

CoibeAó  pcpeAT)in£;ce  ip  -oúifdjce 
15  *0o  beic  -oÁ  i"Ai]\eAt)  A-p  -pÁihco-ólAT) 

1  11- Am  ^ac  e&-pptiipc  úpnAigce. 

tTl'ójTOtiijAt)  "óíb,  An  c-ÁbbAp,  -pom, 
A  bÁibLibe  pcÁiu  mo  cúipce-pe, 
'Oémit)  cua-|vou  gAt)  Ai|\T)|%bitre, 
20  1r  pm  be  T)íogi\ó.ip  -oúúpAccA  ; 


XLII. — The  "story"  in  connection  with  this  humorous  effusion  of 
O'Rahilly's  has  not  come  down  to  us.  The  want  of  a  "local  habitation  " 
reduces  its  interest  somewhat.  Aongup  may  have  Lbeen  the  Christian 
name  of  the  priest. 
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XLIL 

ON  A  COCK  WHICH  WAS  STOLEN  FROM  A  GOOD  PRIEST. 

Whereas  Aongus,  the  philosophic, 

A  pious,  religious  priest, 
Came  to-day  into  our  presence, 

Making  his  complaint,  and  avouching  : 

5     That  he  bought  a  cock  of  high  pedigree 
For  his  town  and  manor  hens  ; 
Whose  crow  and  whose  bloom-  of  beauty  were  of  the  rarest. 
And  whose  neck  was  bright  with  every  full  colour  ; 

He  gave  fifty  fair  shillings  -r 

10         For  this  bird  of  comeliest  comb  :  : 

But  a  sprite,  of  druidical  power, 

Stole  it  from  the  fair  of  the  county  town.  1 

One  like  him,  indeed,  much  requires 
A  cock  that  crows  and  wakens, 
15     To  watch  and  keep  him  from  soft  slumber 
In  the  time  of  vesper  devotions. 

.  _/ 

For  this  reason  I  command  you, 

Ye  state  bailiffs  of  my  court, 
Search  ye  the  hjghwaj's, 
20        And  do  it  with  zeal  and  earnestness  : 


1.  Aon^uf;  L.  38,  "  Eneas  "  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  equivalent. 
3.  "Oo  ceAcc  ;    -oo  cÁmij,  cÁinig,   G.  21,  X.   32,   M.      This  use  of  the 
verbal  noun  is  quite  common. 

8.  b&ic  ;  G.  2i,  L.  38,  etc.,  read  "  back." 


26o  T>Ánu<\  AODA^Ám  ní  n<\tAiU,e. 

T)^  pÁg'oAi'ó  lioj*  nÁ  p'occnocÁn, 

1nA  ^ctumpf)  pfa  gt-ó-jx  nÁ  ^Uo^A^nÁiL, 
"5&n  "out  1  nt)iAit)  Ati  cp'cróconÁin, 
T)o  ]\m  An  jníoiii  te  pltm-DA-pAil. 


25  Wheresoever  cuAinpeAcÁn 

1nA  'bpui^i'ó  pit»  An  có]\pAcÁn, 
UtigAii)  cu§Am-pA  é  A|\  -|\UAin]'eACÁn, 
^o  gcpocA-o  é  mcs]\  "óneoiteACÁn, 

For  your  so  doing,  •o'oibUojjÁit), 
30  A  5  po  uahii  'oíb  hv\\\  n-u^'OAnÁ'p, 

111  A|\  rc|\iot>Ar  mo  LÁiri  te  cteiceACÁn, 
An   lÁ  yo  •o'Aoip  An  UAccAnÁin. 


23,  L.  38  reads  An  cpoccAnÁm. 
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Do  not  leave  a  Uos  or  a  fairy  hillock, 

In  which  3'ou  hear  noise  or  cackling, 
Without  searching  for  the  fairy  urchin, 

Who  did  the  deed  through  plunder. 


25     Wheresoever,  in  whatever  hiding-p!ace, 
Ye  find  the  little  crab, 
Bring  him  to  me  by  a  slender  hair, 
That  I  may  hang  him  as  a  silly  oaf. 


For  your  so  doing,  as  is  due, 
30         We  hereby  give  you  authority  ; 
Given  under  our  hand  with  a  quillet 
This  day  of  our  era. 

25.  L.  $S  reads   cuAij'eAcin. 


26.'  T)ÁnuA  A0T)A5Áin  uí  UAÚAilLe. 


XLIII. 

seAiictnriine  ar  A0T)A5Án  tu\  UAúAiLte. 

Dí  bibe  bjieÁí;  btiAt)Ac  jbAirijéA^AÓ  aj;  pÁr  ó  tia  ciAticAib, 
bÁnii  be  cibb  noc  a  cneACAt)  be  Cnomtiebb  clAon,  or  cionn 
cobAi|A  ctnbce  be  vuApinrce  vionn,  Ap -peA]\Atin  i*ót>í;bA.r  noc 
a  -péAb  -|\opAi]\e  rmnip;i]\  ó  "ótnne  UArAb  "oo  cbAnnAib 
5<Net)eAb,  noc  a  ^UAigeAt)  ca]\  nA  VAipnji'óe  riAibne  aitiac  cjví 
peibb  Agiir  ní  be  VAOban  cbAiTnrh.  Da  ttiaic  beir  An  mbnéAn 
mbobgrcócAc  minircin  niAbbuijce  reo  géA^  F^Af  beAbAin 
•oen  ó|\Ann  -oo  ijeAii]\A"ó  cum  ctiorcÁin  cite  "oo  -óéAnArh  r>e. 
ílí  bAinceAt»  Aon  tie  ha  rAopAib  cnAnn,  nó  *oe  bucc  oibjie  nip 
An  §éi5  Ábumn,  ói]\  bA  rciAriiAÓ  a  rcÁt  'gA  bjroL&c  An  CAn 
•oo  bí-oír  a^  cAomeAt)  50  cpAnbce  j;éAn  rÁ  riA  cAircfói'b 
gbé^eAb^  noc  a  bí  rínce  pÁ  An  "bpót).  "  5e^bb];'AT>TA  &>"  A\x 
cnocAi|\e  cÁmcorAC  bombo-i^neAc  mic  '00-  bí  a^  An  immrcin 
méic  reo,  "  Agup  rAí;Ai"ó  cua§  -óAm  no  bÁCAip." 

*Oo  cuAvJ  An  fp^bpAine  rbAcociAbbAÓ  ruAr  A|\  ati  ^c]\<\nn 
ttia]\  cac  1  ]xéAn,  a^  ceiceAt)  ó  conAi|\c  ^A-óAn,  511  j\  c^]\bA 
■óÁ  géA^Án  a^  rÁr  cjv&rnA  a  céibe  aij\.  *Oo  tug  ré  ia]\jiacc 
a  gcun  ó  céibe  be  neA]\c  a  ctnrbeAnn,  gup  p]\eAbA*0Af\  Ar 
a  bÁiiiAib  be  pjAAb  nA  rúb  CAtirA  a  céibe  A]\ír,  aj  bneiú  A]\  a 
píb,  ATjtir    a^á    cnocAt)    50    hÁ]\"o    it)i-p    o,e]\    Agur    ir-peAnn. 


XLIIL— In  a  MS.  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  (23.  G.  21),  the  title  of 
the  stanzas  about  the  tree  is  given  as  follows  : — 

Ai|\  |-AgÁit  SAjfAtiAc  éigin  cpoó'OA  Ay  cpAtin  a  gcoiLL  Cibt  AtoAjvne. 

"  On  finding  some  Protestant  (or  Englishman)  hanging  from  a  tree  in 
the  wood  of  Killarney." 

The  last  word  is  misspelled,  but  no  doubt  it  is  Killarney  that  is  meant. 
Indeed  C.  8  gives  the  correct  spelling.  If  we  accept  the  description  given 
of  the  place  as  accurate,  it  is  probable  that  the  tree  in  question  is  none 
other  than  the  venerable  yew  tree  which  grows  in  the  middle  of  the  cloister 
of  Muckross  Abbey,  or,  as  our  poet  elsewhere  calls  it,  "  Mainistir  Locha 
Léin."  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Mainistir  has  ever  been  regarded  with 
peculiar  veneration  by  the  natives,  so  many  generations  of  whom  are  buried 
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XLIII. 

A  REMINISCENCE  OF  EGAN  O'RAHILLY. 

A  beautiful  precious,  green-boughed  tree  had  been  growing 
for  ages  beside  a  church  which  the  wicked  Cromwell  had  de- 
spoiled, above  a  well  overflowing  with  cold,  bright  water,  on  a 
green-swarded  plain,  which  a  rapacious  minister  had  wrested  from 
a  nobleman  of  the  Gaels,  who  was  sent  over  the  wild,  raging  sea 
through  treachery,  and  not  at  the  edge  of  the  sword.  This  foul 
lubber  of  a  wicked  minister  was  desirous  to  cut  down  a  green 
limber  limb  of  this  tree  to  make  house  furniture  of  it.  But 
none  of  the  carpenters  or  other  workmen  would  meddle  with 
the  beautiful  bough,  since  it  lent  them  a  lovely  shade  to  hide 
them  whilst  they  mourned  in  heart-broken  sorrow  their  fair 
champions  who  lay  beneath  the  sod.  "  I  will  cut  it  down," 
exclaimed  a  gawky,  bandy-legged,  thin-thighed  son  of  this 
sleek  minister's,  "  and  get  ye  a  hatchet  for  me  at  once." 

The  thick-witted  churl  climbed  up  the  tree,  like  a  frightened 
cat,  fleeing  from  a  cry  of  hounds,  and  reached  a  point  where 
two  small  branches  crossed  one  another.  He  tried  to  separate 
them  by  the  strength  of  his  arms  ;  but,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  they  slipped  from  his  grasp,  and  closing  on  his  neck  held 
him  suspended  high  between  heaven  and  hell.     Then  was  the 


beside  it  ;  and  the  yew  tree  that  overshadows  their  graves  is  itself  looked 
upon  as  almost  sacred.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  yew  tree  is  as  old 
as  the  abbey  itself,  and  many  are  the  legends  concerning  it  that  are  widely 
circulated.  It  was  long  regarded  as  impious  to  touch  a  leaf  or  branch 
of  this  tree  ;  and  if  we  believe  the  legends,  all  such  desecrations  have  been 
visited  with  signal  vengeance.  See  one  of  these  legends  in  Ireland  :  Its 
Scenery  and  Antiquities,  pp.  23  et  seq.  In  view  of  this  mass  of  popular 
tradition,  the  story  here  recorded  is  quite  intelligible,  but  still  there  is 
a  heartlessness  about  some  of  the  details  that  makes  one  suspect  that  many 
of  them  have  been  invented.  The  story  as  given  here  is  taken  from 
the  O' Kearney  MS.  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  We  have  not  seen  any 
other  version  of  it  in  this  form.  There  is  no  well  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  tree  ;  but  the  well  and  other  details  are  probably  invented  by  the 
writer. 


264  "OÁnuA  acóasáin  in'  ftAÚAilte. 

Ann i^m  a  bi  An  pApAC  SAfAnAit  &c  c|\ACAt)  a  coy  be  junnce 
An  jato,  Agur  é  mA  feAfAm  An  "  nothing"."  -<^5lir  A 
•Dubti^c  ceAn^Ari  AtriAC  itat)  1)aca  aj  rriA^At)  -pAoi  n-A  acoi]\. 

"Do  pcpeAt>  ir  t>o  béic  An  minifci|t  niA-p  riiuic  1  mot  a 
nó  rriA-p  §éAT)  1  n;5|\eiiri  j:aoi  teACA  (nít>  nón  b'iongn&t))  j?ait> 
a  bi  An  Luce  cnbne  a^  va^aiI  •onéirmne  cum  é  £eAn^At> 
AnuAr.  *0o  bí  AcóA^Án  11  a  1lACAiUle  ó  SliAb  Luac]u\  no. 
Laoc]ía"ó  Ann  A5  yeiteAiti  aja  cnocAine  tiA  cnÁile,  A^ur  t)o  con 
An  ÍAOit>  reo  : — ■ 

"  1r  H1A1C  -oo  conAt)  a  cjiAinn, 
Hac  tdo  co|K\n'j  An  $ac  Aon  cjiAOib, 
111  o  cneAc  !  gAn  cjw\mn  1nre  "PÁit 
LÁn  t)eu  to]\AX>  ^ac  Aon  Lá." 

"What  is  the  poor  wild  Irish  devil  saying?"  An  An 
tninifci-p. 

"  He  is  lamenting  your  darling  son,"  An  gAige  bí  Láitti 
Leir. 

"  Here  is  t'.vo  pence  for  you  to  buy  tobacco,"  A|\  ait 
méicb]ioc  mmifcneAc. 

"  Thank'ee,  a  nun  iron  An  1Í1ic  1ÍlAÍbAccAn  "  {i.e.,  An 
tuAbAl),  a]\  AotJA^An,  A£,iir  t)o  cati  ait  ÍAOib  : — 

"Vlu]uj,  a  num-pci-p  a  £115  t»o  bÁ  pm^mn  -oAin 
1  tiCAob  *oo  lemb  a  cAomeAt)  ! 
OibeAt)  An  temb  -pm  An  An  gcufo  eiLe  aca 
SiAn  50  heAnbAVl  omceALL." 
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confounded  Sassenach  dangling  his  feet  with  the  swaying  of  the 
bough,  while  he  stood  on  "  nothing,"  and  his  black-bladed 
tongue  protruded  a  yard's  length,  as  if  in  mockery  of  his  father. 
The  minister  screamed  and  bawled  like  a  pig  in  a  bag  or  as 
a  goose  gripped  beneath  a  gate  (and  no  wonder)  while  the  work- 
men were  getting  a  ladder  to  take  him  down.  Egan  O'Rahilly 
from  Sliabh  Luachra  of  the  heroes  was  present,  attending  on 
the  villain  of  the  hemp,  and  he  chanted  this  song  : — 

"  Good  is  thy  fruit,  0  tree, 
May  every  branch  bear  such  good  fruit. 
Alas  !  that  the  trees  of  Innisfail 
Are  not  full  of  thy  fruit  each  day." 

"  What  is  the  poor  wild  Irish  devil  saying  ?  "  said  the 
minister. 

"  He  is  lamenting  your  darling  son,"  replied  a  wag  who 
stood  beside  him. 

"  Here  is  two  pence  for  you  to  buy  tobacco,"  said  the  sleek 
badger  of  a  minister. 

"  Thank  'ee,  Minister  of  the  Son  of  Malediction  "  {i.e.,  the 
devil),  replied  Egan  ;  and  he  spoke  this  lay  : — 

"  Huroo  !  O  minister,  who  didst  give  me  thy  two  pence 
For  chanting  a  lament  for  thy  child  ; 
May  the  fate  of  this  child  attend  the  rest  of  them 
All,  even  unto  the  last." 


266  TDÁIIUA  A0XUV5Á1VI   UÍ   UAÚAllte. 

XLIV 
ctAtin   uomÁis. 

(Ap  "  Cacc|\a  Clomne  Úorná.ip.") 

1|'  í  pn  C|\Áé  A^np  Aini],i]\  tÁmig  PA-o^ai^  50  lié-inmn 
A5  fíotcu|\  C]\ÁbAib  AgUf  c|\eiDirii  it>i|\  n«x  t^eincib  x>o  bí 
1  né-ijunn  An  cati  fom.  1lo  cioncht  pÁ-opAi^  nAOnfi  A^up 
pAOice  Ói|\eAnn  cum  aou  bAilt,  Aguf  i-p  í  coniAij\te  co 
pónj'At),  n<\  lieAccAincméit  A-S'Uf  tiA  InlcméiL  -oi^btuibe 
uile  -oo  •óíoccun  A-p  €h|\mn,  aóc  UomÁ-p  AttiÁiri.  Híoja 
b'péitnn  An  opei'oe&iTi  *oo  ceAtigAl  le  UomÁp — <\mAib  ir 
■oeAnbcA  a^  a  ftiocc  511  j*  Atroiu,  óin  ní  péi-oin  ceA^Apc 
CníopcAije  nÁ  mób  pAOiponeAó  nÁ  Aicno  fACt\Aimeince  "oo 
múnA'ó  bóib — A^ur  ói}\  nÁn  b'péi"oi]i,  ip  nvo  j"0  }\e&ccA 
A^up  yA^bAtA  Arup  j;eAp&  tio  pÁ^Aib    PÁ-0]\A1£  a^  UomÁp 

AgU]'     ATT     A     pllOCC     .1.     bUA"Ó      l/IOfCACCA      tut>A"|\CACCA      A^Uf 

lÁinrhíocAp<yó  ;  buA"ó  béicibe,  bjmi"óne,  bnéi^e,  buAiLce, 
A^up  bAc^]\ÁlA.  A^nr  50  nibAt)  é  huy  h-\<\t>  -óóib  péiceACA 
cmn  ajuj*  co^a  iia  mbeACAt)AC  n-éi^ciAtlAióe,  pint  A^up 
pot]\Acc  A^ur  lonAÚ&fi  tia  n-Ainmn')te  eibe  ;  A^ur  póp  50 
mb^-ó  é  bup  AfiÁti  A^u-p  AnnlAnn  -oóib  .1.  A-pÁn  Arh 
AinbpOfAc       peAneo]\n6,     &£t-if       ppcij'e^cA      ppíomfAmlA 


XLIV. —  This  and  the  two  following  pieces  are  taken  from  the  satire 
"  Eachtra  Chloinne  Thomais." 

In  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  Celtische  Philologie,  vol.  v.,  p.  541,  there 
is  a  descriptive  article  on  this  satire  by  Professor  Stern.  From  internal 
evidence,  that  of  the  poetic  pieces  in  particular,  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  can 
hardly  be  the  work  of  O'Rahilly,  and  that  it  was  probably  written  about 
1650.  The  MS.  on  which  Professor  Stern  based  his  article,  a  description 
•of  which  he  gives  in  the  same  vol.,  p.  535,  contains  the  oldest  version  of 
the  satire  known  to  us.  It  is  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Osborn  Bergin,  and 
was  written  in  Dublin  in  1705  by  Tadhg  O'Duinnin. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  literary  tradition  in  Munster  is  that  the  satire 
is  the  work  of  O'Rahilly.  O'Curry  mentions  this  fact  in  his  Catalogue  of 
MSS.  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  One  MS.  in  the  R.I.  A.  (23.  H.  15)  gives 
as    a    sub-heading    "  AogAti    u  R&ú.MVLe,    ccc."       This    MS.    was    written 
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• 
XLIV. 

CLAN   THOMAS. 

(Taken  from  "  Eachtra  Chloinne  Thomais.") 

This  was  the  time  and  season  in  which  Patrick  came  to  Erin, 
to  sow  the  seed  of  piety  and  faith  among  the  gentiles  that  were 
then  in  Erin.  Patrick  assembled  the  saints  and  wise  men  of 
Erin  to  one  place  ;  and  the  resolution  they  came  to  was,  to  banish 
all  the  foreign  races  and  the  various  diabolical  tribes  out  of 
Erin  except  Thomas  alone.  It  was  impossible  to  give  the  faith 
to  Thomas — as  is  evident  in  his  progeny  to  this  day — because 
it  is  impossible  to  teach  them  the  catechism,  or  the  manner 
of  confession,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  sacraments  ;  and  since 
that  was  impossible,  these  are  the  bequests  and  restrictions 
that  Patrick  left  to  Thomas  and  his  descendants  :  superiority 
in  sloth,  in  slovenliness,  in  awkwardness  ;  superiority  in  scream- 
ing, in  fighting,  in  lying,  in  beating,  and  in  club-fighting  ;  and 
their  food  was  to  be  the  sinews,  the  heads,  and  the  legs  of  the 
brute  beasts  ;  the  blood  and  gore  and  entrails  of  the  other 
animals  ;  and  also  their  bread  and  sauce  were  to  be  unbaked  strange 
bread  of  barley  and  primitive  porridge  of  oatmeal,  skim-milk, 
and  rancid  butter  of  goats  and  sheep,  interspersed  with  hairs 
of  hounds,  and  with  blue  interstices  ;  and  their  music  and  melody 


at  Castletownroche,  Co.  Cork,  by  Ríjpí  IIIac  TtAgnAiVl,  or  Roger 
Reynolds,  in  1773  This,  as  far  as  it  goes,  bears  out  the  tradition  of 
O'Rahilly's  authorship.  The  above  sub-heading,  though  in  later  ink, 
is  written  in  the  same  hand  as  the  body  of  the  satire. 

Of  the  other  MSS.  used,  23.  K.  20  was  written  by  Malachy  O'Curry  in 
1815,  and  is  not  a  complete  version.  23.  L.  39  was  written  by  SeagAn  o 
■OóniAil,  1776-S.  23.  L  9  was  transcribed  by  Thomas  Fleming,  of 
Garranebawn,  Co.  Waterford,  in  1818,  and  has  only  a  poor  version  of  the 
e-icc|\A.     May.,  vol.  53   (both  versions),  is  dated  1785. 

There  is  a  copy  in  T.C.D.,  H.  3,  23  (circa  1720),  but  it  has  not  been 
consulted.  The  MSS.  vary  a  good  deal,  but,  pending  a  study  of  the  satire 
in  its  entirety,  it  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  insert  the  different 
readings   in   the   extracts  given   here. 


268  "OAIIUA  AOX)AbÁm   tlí   UAÚAlbbe. 

p-pÁcÁip,  Aj^u-p  bunbAinne  A^ur  bjiéimm  con}unbeAc  cu&.v- 
jojun  ^AbA-p  Agup  caoi\ac  ;  A.jU'p  50  nib^-O  é  buf  ceob 
A5111"  oipp-oe  t)óit)  .1.  rc}\éACAÓ  a^u^  gobgÁncA  CAibbeAC, 
^ÁpbAc,  Agur  corniiAOi\Aióe,  Agtip  5|UM]:ne  ceA|\c,  niuc,  A^uf 
nnonnÁn  ;  .  .  .  ^ad  ^^áx)  a^  neAC  aca  t>á  céibe ;  ^5ur  a 
inb-jAÍj  A5yf  A  nibeACA  "oo  cAiueAiii  be  y&ot&\\  A5ur  ^e 
C|\eAbAij\eAcc     Aguf    be    co]iaócai\    a  5     cocujat)     An    aoj'a 

UAfAlb     pÁ    lobcUACAlb    1TA    gCjlíOC  ',     A5U]*    ATI     cino    ir    yeÁ}\|\ 

•oÁ  gcuno  bóm  xyo  CAirceAó  A^up  00  conneÁo  yÁ  coiíiaii\ 
cáic  ;  Agu-p  yóy,  An  cé  "oo  óéAnpAó  mAic  Agur  móricornAíhi 
ocnb,  50  mbAó  é  btí-p  buJA  o]aca,  Agu-p  An  cé  ■oo  buAibpeAó 
A^u]'  00  cÁmreAO  iat>,  50  mbAÚ  é  bu|"  Ann|v\  beo  AiiiAib 
Aoei]\   An  pbe— 

Rustica  g"ens  est  optima  flens  et  pessima  gaudens, 
Ungentem  pungit,   pung-entem   rusticus  ungit. 


"Oo  ÓMceAOAn  An  CbAiin  rom  UomÁif  Ajjtif  a  fViocc  "OÁ 
n-éif  a  n-Aimri]i  50  rúbAÓ  i'o-beActngce  ArhAib  o'ópoing 
Páo^ai^  t)óib  ;  ói|\  nío|\  cbeAccAOAyi  biAÓA  rAoiwv  rocAiciiie, 
nÁ  oeocA  mibre  meirceArhb.N,  nÁ  éAOAi^e  t^aha  OAÚAriibcs, 
acc  béinceACA  eArgcAomceAÓA  AfCApcA,  Aruf  rbACcócAÓA 
rbmie  rnÁicneATÍiNA  x>o  b|\éAncbúrii  pocÁn  Atruf  Ainiinóce 
eibe,    a^u]'    b|\ó^A    b]\éAHA  úi]\beACAi]\,    A^uy    bi]\éio    yiAjiA 

^AOcbllA^ACA    ini'l'CIAlÍlACA    gATI     CUtTlA    JA11     ceA]\CU§At),    AJUT 

úi|\ceAnnA  hu\oLa  mein5eACA  mírciAriiACA ;  A^up  iao,  niA]\ 
•o'órvotns  An  UÁibceAnn  -oóib,  <>^  pAipe  Agu-p  A5  pójn&tr»,  a^ 
cnecvbAi|\eAcc  A^up  a^  bjnAOAÓACC  x>o  iiiAicib  11  a  ccpíoc  be 
néinieA]'  ^ACA  "jn'oj  be  hAiinri|A  nnciAn  Ag  oipeAiiium  oon 
•peACc  nío^óA  aitiaiI  bA  óbeACC  -oóib. 
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were  to  be  the  screaming  and  the  crying  of  old  women,  children, 
and  dog-hounds,  and  the  noise  of  hens,  of  pigs,  and  of  kids  ; 
....  while  none  of  them  should  love  the  other  ;  and  they  were 
to  spend  their  vigour  and  their  lives  in  labour  and  tillage 
and  garnering  to  support  the  nobles  in  the  various  districts  of 
the  country  ;  and  they  were  to  save  and  keep  the  best  of  their 
food  for  others  ;  and  also  whoever  should  do  good  to  them  and 
defend  them  greatly,  him  they  should  dislike  the  most  ;  and 
whoever  should  strike  them  and  beat  them  violently,  him  they 
should  love  the  most,  as  the  poet  says  : — 

The  rustic  race  is  best  when  weeping,  and  worst  when  re- 
joicing ; 

The  rustic  stabs  him  who  anoints  him,  and  anoints  him 
who  stabs  him. 


Clan  Thomas,  and  their  progeny  after  them,  passed  their 
time  merrily,  and  with  good  cheer,  as  Patrick  ordained  for 
them,  for  they  did  not  use  luxurious  savoury  food,  or  sweet, 
intoxicating  beverages,  or  clean,  beautiful  clothes,  but  rough 
shirts  of  tow,  and  thin  thick-threaded  rod-coats  of  the  putrid 
hair  of  the  he-goats  and  other  animals,  and  putrid  boots  of 
untanned  leather,  and  crooked  long-eared  caps  without  form  or 
shape,  and  pointless,  unsightly,  rusty  clogs,  while,  as  Tailcheann 
(Patrick)  ordered  them,  they  waited  on,  and  served  and  ploughed 
and  harrowed  for  the  nobles  of  the  country  during  the  reign 
of  every  king  from  time  immemorial,  obeying  the  kingly  laws 
as  was  their  duty. 


270  "oÁnuA  A0T)A5Áin  uí  rtAtAilXe. 


XLV. 

A11    cLeA11l1K\S. 

(Af  "  Caócjia  Cbomne  ÚomÁir.") 

*Oo  bí  CAOireAc  "oo  "óeAnrcnAij  t)o  ha  cmeAbAib  -pn  -oo 
•píotnuig  ó  ÚomÁr  .1.  1T1u]\ca"ó  11lAolcbij&rAc  tl^  TllAobcuAir- 
cinc;  Agur  1]"  é  bAile  1  n-A  n-AicneAbAb  An  IlluncAb  rom  1 
^CtuAin  line  1101-p;  Agur  ]\e  imn  péiótime  x>o  ÚAbAi|\c  a 
cuajto^  cnnceAlt  tia  1iCi]\eAnn,  "o^A-p  fAi •ób-peAf  AJtíf  coice 
A-óbAbiiión  nir  An  IllupcAb  [Oin  ;  Agtcp  "oo  ctnn  An  ye<\]\  rom 
ceAccA  yÁ  ceicne  hotbcóicib  6ineAnn  "oo  cionób  ^ac  a  nAib 
•oe  lucc  eoÍAir  Agur  uj'OA'pÁi'p  aj\  Cbomn  Úomáir  50  CliiAm 
rinc  11óir.  UÁngA'OAn  50  hÁic  Aon  bAibe  A^ur  -oo  -peAjiAT) 
-|:Áitce  ó  1Í1u|\cAt>  neompA,  A^ur  ir  é  A"oubAinc  :  "  A 
b|\Áitne  ioniinnne,"  An  ré,  "ir  uime  t)o  cmjieAr  pém  por 
onAib  cum  coiiiAi]\te  t)o  ÚAbAi|\c  "OAm  cia  An  beAn  •oion^bÁÍA 
•00  béívnrAinn  ■oo  noJA,óin  ir  illicit)  T>Airi-rA  beAn  "oo  cAbAipc 
tiom  ia]\  n-éA^  1110  bAincéile  ;  AgUf  acá  CAcnreAC  AriinA  1. 
^Cút^e  Ábtnnn  Conn^cc  .1.  lllAJnur  11a  lllA^A-oÁm,  A5iir 
ní  beA^  tinn  a  -pAit»  ACÁmAoit)  ^ah  a}\  brtnb  T/uAirtiugAt), 
Aj^nr  rmn  fÁ  T)Aoi]\re  a^  yojnAiii  vo  các  ^ur  Antnu.  A^ur 
acá  mjeAn  Átumn  AoncuiiiA  a^  An  lllAgnur  rom,  Agur 
ctnn*peA"0-'pA,  be  buj\  gcoiriAipbe,  ceAcuA  -oÁ  InAniiAib  yo]\  a 
1iacaii\."  At)ub]iA-o^n  các  mbe  gup  §bic  Agnr  ^un  céibbit>e 
<mi  rmAomeívih  -pom  A|\  a  •ocÁmig,  A5ur  5l11*  cóij\  rin  -oo 
•óéAHAiii.  1p  1AT)  -po  "oneAtn  •00  cmjieAb  Ann  .1.  ceAunAn 
pÍTóe  yAbbrAiiiAncA  p'njtic  nópoglAniA  t)e  Ctomn  UomÁir, 
niAn  acá  HlAc^AiiiAin  *OjionnAc,  t)eAnnÁ]\"o  D]ioinnneAiiiA]i, 
ConcnbAn  CpounceAnnAc  A^ur  HiAÍb  0  HeAnncAnÁm.  *Oo 
5AbAt)A]\  An  ce^cnAji  céA"onA  ro  a  gceAt)  A^ur  a  ^ceibeAbjiAb' 
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XLV. 

THE   MATCH. 

(Taken  from  "  Eachtra  Chloinne  Thomais.") 

There  was  a  chieftain  who  was  distinguished  among  those 
races  that  sprang  from  Thomas,  namely  Murchadh  Maolchluasach 
O  Maoltuaiscirt,  and  the  place  in  which  this  Murchadh  lived 
was  Clonmacnois.  And  when  Feidhlim  was  making  the  round 
of  Erin,  exceeding  great  riches  grew  to  this  Murchadh  ;  and 
this  man  sent  messengers  to  the  four  great  provinces  of  Erin 
to  assemble  all  that  were  learned,  or  had  authority,  of  Clan 
Thomas  to  Clonmacnois.  They  came  to  one  place,  and  Murchadh 
bade  them  welcome,  and  spoke  thus  :  "  My  dear  kinsmen,"  he 
said,  "  the  reason  why  I  sent  for  you  is  that  you  mav  advise 
me  what  worthy  woman  I  may  choose,  for  it  is  time  for  me  to 
take  a  wife  after  the  death  of  my  spouse.  There  is  a  noble 
chieftain  in  the  beautiful  province  of  Connacht,  that  is  Maghnus 
O  Magadáin  ;  and  we  deem  that  we  have  been  too  long  without 
ennobling  our  blood,  being  in  slavery,  serving  others  unto  this 
day  ;  and  this  Maghnus  has  a  beautiful  marriageable  daughter, 
and  I  will  send  messengers  with  your  advice  to  ask  her  of  her 
father."  All  said  that  it  was  a  clever  and  sensible  idea  that 
he  had  hit  upon  ;  and  that  it  was  proper  to  carry  it  out.  And 
these  are  the  persons  that  were  sent,  namely  four  philosophic, 
truly  clever,  very  learned  poets  of  Clan  Thomas  :  that  is,  Mahon 
Hump,  Bearnard  Stout-stomach,  Conchubhar  Stooping-head 
and    Niall    O    Neanntanáin.     This    same    four   took    leave    and 
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a^     tllupcA'o,     A511]"     *oub*Mpc    niAcgMii&in     ah      ÍAOib     ro 
•1ieAt<vóAiicA  AHtrpo  : — 

StÁn     A^AU    A    llltl-pCAT)    111  Oip, 

A  cum  ccniiAipte  An  jDl/ub  Ó  plib  ; 
Af  iomt)A  1c  '6ÚT1  pónMpe,  oipnéip, 
"pint,   coi]\céi|"  ip  ctioj-pAm   5L15. 

SbÁn   *o'£iiipirm   nA  ^coppÁn   n^éA-p, 
TDo  ireAt)  b-púcc  ne  biiAin   -oéir, 
Í1Á.  bioi>  "oiah,   m'in,   -opAnncÁnAc, 

5lU1«M1l'DA,    ^ApbpÁbAC    nÁ    JÓAJU 

SbÁn  "oo    DjMMi    Ó    OpioUlÁm   fuAipc, 
"PeA]\  cpónÁm   1  ^cbuAir  a  line, 
SlÁn  t)o  TflunAinn   if  *oo  lilenób, 
H<yp  pníc  1   fAmnc,   Y  ^^V   1^  niiri- 

11lo  plÁri   t)Uic  a    DeAnnÁi]\t)  btnpb, 
'S  a  Loct/Ainn   gtnpm,   nÁn  cpeun   cnÁiii 
An   -opon^  §bic  nÁn  ÓAiopéireAc 
StuAÍ;   AnntéireAc   tia  gcnior  tÁn. 

*Oo  liiot  HluncAt)  Agup  các  inte  Ap  ceAno^  ah  "oÁn  fom, 
•AJtif  cugAtDAn  imnnceAn  A^ur  niAice  a  teAglAií;  imonnA  Agur 
mói|ibniAcnA  nÁ  -oeAnnA-ó  niAiii  noniie  rm  a  coiíuiiaic  rm 
■o'éi^re  nÁ  •o'eAÍA'óAin  pAn  x>oiíiah,  a|\  nul/peACc  a]\  bmneAr 
11Á  An  fuM|\ceA|\  A^up  cÁinig  rÁit>  p'neotAc  rojÍAincA 
Ctomne  ÚomÁir  *oo  bÁc&ip  .1.  UpiAii  O  Dtnn^Anoe,  A^ur 
bA  liióp,  c]\a,  fio-p,  poglinm,  A^ur  ppeotA-p  ah  pp  rm, 
A^up  AX)ubAi]\c  5U|\Ab  e  pníomoUlAiri  Ápopíoi;  éipeAnn  t>o 
céAX)cinii  A11  Airce  pm,  A^up  ip  111  óp  -oo  nioÍAt)  m&ti  t>o 
hnvóAb   An   t)Án   pom;    A^up  if   é  Anim    tuj;    OpiAii  uinti    .1. 

CeACpAlílA    11A    CÓ|\A. 

5buAi]u-o  An  -onon^  pAii  peompA  1  n-oíneAc  ^aca  cotiAipe 
A^np  5-^ca  cAoniieotAip,  nó  50  pÁn^A-OAp  tÁirii  pe  CeA-pAij 
An  ApÁm,  A^up  'oo  DeAb<sc  iia  OlÁicce  nó  ha  111  OATÍ)CAipt>e, 
511  p  x)0  "beAnnAin  CLAit>e  ha  HleACAn,  A^ur  v>o  RÁic  ha 
PpAipce,   Agur  t)o   buAiLcín   An  póiiAi]\e,  A^Uf  'oo   Cúil  iia 
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farewell  of  Murchadh,  and  Mathghamhain  spoke  this  lay 
artistically   as   follows  : — 

Farewell  to  thee,  O  great  Murchadh, 
Thou  counselling  head  of  the  Plub  0  Plib, 
Much  tackling  and  beans  in  thy  stronghold, 
Blood,  grindeu;,  and  rattle  of  bells. 

Farewell  to  the  band  of  the  sharp  reaping-hooks, 
Who  would  eat  to  excess  when  ear-reaping, 
Who  were  not  severe,  stubborn,  grumbling, 
Gloomy,  rough-heeled,  or  bitter. 

Farewell  to  Brian  O'Briolláin  the  joyous, 

A  man  who  sings  crónán  in  the  ear  of  his  son, 

Farewell  to  Morrian  and  to  Meadhbh, 

Who  were  not  avaricious,  and  who  ate  not  meal. 

My  farewell  to  thee,  O  proud  Bernard, 

And  thee,  too,  dark-skinned  Lochlann,  who  didst  not  gnaw 

bones, 
The  wise  band,  not  incoherent  in  words, 
The  clumsy  host  of  the  full  girdles. 

Murchadh,  and  all  besides,  praised  this  poem ;  and  the  people 
.and  nobles  of  his  house  vowed  and  swore  that  never  before 
was  composed  in  the  world  a  poem  or  composition  so  good  as 
that,  in  sweetness,  in  harmony,  and  in  humour.  And  a  truly 
knowing,  learned  man,  of  Clan  Thomas,  came  before  them  ; 
that  is,  Brian  O'Blungaide  ;  and  great,  indeed,  was  the 
knowledge,  learning,  and  true  wisdom  of  this  man  ;  and  he  said 
that  it  was  the  chief  ollamh  of  the  high  king  of  Erin  that  first 
composed  this  poem  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  poem  was 
wound  up  was  greatly  praised  ;  and  the  name  Brian  called  it 
was  "  ceathramha  na  córa,"  the  regular  quatrain. 

This  band  proceeded  by  the  most  direct  route  and  passage, 
until  they  came  near  to  the  Tillage-plot  of  the  Bread,  and 
to  the  Roads  of  the  Buttermilk  or  of  the  Beetroots,  and 
to  the  Gap  of  the  Fence  of  the  Parsnips,  and  to  the 
Rath  of  the  Porridge,  and  to  the  Little  Field  of  the  Beans,  and 
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lllme,  A^n]-  t)o  bior  tia  n]jA|VbÁn,  A5UT  ^0  Caoiíiáic  mt 
SliÁinpj,  A5l1T  JiAn^A'DAn  |\eompA  bA  cuai"ó  "oo  beicimeAbb 
lílACAine  ConnAcc  nó  50  nAngAOAn  C15  tllAr-nAi-p  Hi 
111  A^A'oÁm  ;  Artsr  An  mbeic  "óóib  a^  nÁrcÁib  50  nAiiiA]\- 
biAÓ^Ac  A|\  pAicce  An  -oúriA,  cÁmi^  tDAcnti'p  hta  ^coiii-óÁib, 
Agur  p&f'pA.ije&f  •oíob  cia  Iiiat)  -péin  Agur  cnéAT>  cuj;  iAt),  nó 
CA11  at  a  ■ocÁn^A'OA'p.  'O'mnreA'OAn  ha  ceACCAipn'je  ciaIiia-o 
•pém  A^nr  C|\éA,o  015  iat).  AtmbAijAC  niA^nur  "  1r  Aicne 
•óúmne  bu]\  ^cméAt,  A^ti-p  rór  i-p  AicmT)  'OÚinn  gup  xDuine 
rAit)bi]\  bun  "ocigeAnnA."  X)o  cuin  fflAjnup ,  lomonpo,  ceACCA 
A]\  a  -ó|\AOicib  Agur  An  a  ytAUAib.  UÁn^A'OAn  An  luce 
-peArA  pri  no  tÁÚAi]t,  a^u^  -do  ÍAbAin  lllA^nur  niú,  Ajjur  ir 
é  A-oubAi|\c : — "  1|*  mine  -oo  cuineA'p  rém  por  o|\Aib  .1. 
mreATi  c]\ucac  cAotíiÁtuinn  acá  a^ahi-va,  A^ur  cÁmic, 
iAnnAi"ó  ui|Aci  ó  1ÍlnncA"ó  lÍlAotcbuArAc  Ua  niAolcuAirci]\c  ; 
A5uf  1T  CAoireAc  cnomcoiceAC  An  re^n  rom."  "1r  yeA-pAC 
rmne,"  An  ha  t>f\AOitib,  "  junAb  -oon  cme  ccmnomA  atv 
c-ó^bÁc  roin,  A^ur  ní  ,obeAÍ;cAj\  vo  neAc  -D'yotAib  uAtrbe 
meA-pcAt)  An  poÍAib  mnírbe,  ói]\  -oÁ  meir»  niAcnAir  A^ur- 
"oeAJyo^linm  *oo  reibn)  An  c-Aor  AnuAfAÍ,  nÁ  onói]\  nÁ 
ui"OAnÁr  A]\  ceAtiA,  ní  bí  mot)  niA  mbéArAib  nÁ  meArAnTDAccr 
lonncA,  tnÁ'r  píon  ■o'eobcAib  ;  A^ur  ir  AihtAfó  ArbeAnc  An 
yeAlbrAiiiAm    pj\rLic — 

Rustica  progeniss  nescit  habere  mcdum. 

A^ur  "OÁ  ]\éi]\  rin  ní  cóij\  mnu-ye  50  x>eo  nÁ  50  •oeineA'ó  An 
•ooniAin  u'yinb  pém  *oo  pAbcAb  be  ruib  bo-OAi^  nÁ  tA-onAinn, 
ói]\  ní  miAnAC  niAic  iat>  ;  Agur  pór  ní  bruit  cpuc  dá  Aoint)e 
111A  nACATOÍr,  nÁ  onói]\  -oÁ  Tiieno  -oo-jeibi-o,  nÁ  011:15  nÁ 
U5T)AnÁ]%  11AC  é  bu]A  miAn  beo  nA  robe  UAirLe  ■o'irtiutAt) 
A^up  "oo  ihó.rbuJA"ó  "OÁ  "oci^eAt)  beo   a  •óéAnAni." 

5it)eAt),  T)o  bí  beAn  uAibneAÓ  ioiha]\cac  lÁncrAnncAÓ  a^ 
niAjnup,  Agur  iy  é  AtbubAinc  ^uy  b'i.*eÁ|\]\  béi  pém  fAiób- 
tveA-p  A^ur  roc]^Acc  Ag  a  hmgm  An  ye&o  vo  beAt)  beo,  'nÁ 
pmb  nÁ  pojttnm  tdá  yeAbur  A^up  beic  A]\  •oíc  rAit)b|\i]\ 
*Oo  cniocnuig  An  beAn  tÁncpAnncAC  rom  IllA^nuir  An 
cbeAmnAp  ,o1Airii"óeoiri   iu  nti-pAoire. 
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to  the  Corner  of  the  Meal,  and  to  the  Lios  of  the  Bran,  and  to 
the  Beautiful  Place  of  the  Grain,  and  they  proceeded  northwards 
to  the  verge  of  the  Plain  of  Connaught,  until  they  arrived  at 
the  house  of  Maghnus  O'Magadáin  ;  and  as  they  were  tramping 
with  their  thick  boots  on  the  lawn  of  the  stronghold,  Maghnus 
came  to  meet  them,  and  asked  them  who  they  were,  and  what 
was  their  business,  and  whence  they  came.  The  messengers. 
told  him  who  they  were,  and  what  was  their  business.  Maghnus. 
said  :  "I  know  your  race  ;  and,  moreover,  I  know  that  your 
lord  is  a  rich  man."  Then  Maghnus  sent  for  his  druids  and  his. 
chief  men.  These  wise'  men  came  before  him,  and  Maghnus 
spoke  to  them,  and  this  is  what  he  said  :  "  This  is  the  reason 
why  I  sent  for  you  :  I  have  a  comely,  very  beautiful  daughter,, 
and  Murchadh  Maolchluasach  0  Maoltuaiscirt  has  sent  to  ask 
her  hand,  and  that  man  is  an  exceeding  rich  nobleman."  "  We 
know,"  said  the  druids,  "  that  that  young  man  is  of  the  rustic 
race,  and  it  is  not  permitted  for  any  of  noble  blood  to  unite 
with  blood  of  a  low  degree  ;  for,  however  great  prosperity  and 
good  education  the  low-born  obtain,  however  great  honour  and 
authority,  there  is  no  polish  in  their  manners,  they  observe 
no  moderation,  if  the  learned  say  true  ;  and  thus  spake  the 
very  clever  philosopher — 

The  rustic  race  know  not  how  to  observe  moderation. 

And  for  that  reason  it  is  not  right  for  thee  ever,  nor  till  the 
end  of  the  world,  to  soil  thy  own  blood  with  the  blood  of  churl 
or  robber,  seeing  that  they  are  not  a  good  breed  ;  and,  moreover, 
there  is  no  position,  however  high,  the}<T  would  attain  to  ;  there 
is  no  honour,  however  great,  or  office,  or  authority,  thev  would 
obtain,  that  would  prevent  them  from  desiring  to  humiliate 
the  noble  families,  and  to  insult  them  if  they  could  do  so." 

However,  Maghnus  had  a  proud,  arrogant,  most  avaricious 
wife,  and  what  she  said  was,  that  she  would  prefer  her  daughter 
to  have  riches  and  prosperity  while  she  lived,  than  either 
blood  or  learning,  however  good,  without  riches.  This  most 
avaricious  wife  of  Maghnus  concluded  the  match  in  spite  of  the. 
druids. 
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XLVI. 
An  corhAmle  §Vic. 

(Af  "  6accj\a   Clomne  ÚomÁir.") 

*Oo  bÁt>A]\  ClAnn  UornÁir  niAn  pn  -pÁ  cuing  aj  nA 
huAirtib,  nÁ  tei^eAb  boib  a  ^cimi  ■oo  có^bÁil,  acx  beit 
-pÁ  bAoinre  'oo  ]\éi-|\  An  creAnpeAÓcA  50  ViAim-pp  Úató^ 
tine  1Í1uncAt)  line  CÁ|a]\caií;  ir  UoinbeAtbAií;  rmc  T)iA]\niAT)A 
tine  Úoi-|\'óeA'LbAig  rinc  Úató^  line  0|\iAin  bói|\niie  t>o 
beic  1  ^coiiifrlAiceA-p ;  A^ur  -oo  bí  peA^órlÁc  p'o-pmóri  •oen 
Ctomn  pn  UomÁir  A}\  1ÍlACAine  CAi-pt  a^  AicpeAb,  a^u^ 
X)o  bí  mjeAii  énucAc  CAoriiÁtumn  a^  ati  "ocAoireAc  rin  ', 
Agur  CAi|\bne  C-pom  Ua  Céi]\ín  Ainvn  An  Ó5IÁ15  rm,  a^u^ 
Seit^eÁn  Ainm  iia  hmgine  ;  A^ur  'oo  cuaií)  reirc  nA 
binjme  fiti  aj\  -rciATrcóAcc  A^u-p  a}\  ÁilleAcc  aji  yee>-6  nA 
c|\íce  50  conicoicceAnn  ;  A^ur  'oo  bí  mó-pÁn  *oe  riiAicib 
Cbomne  ÚoniÁir  -o'iah]\ait)  nA  lnnjine  pn  A-p  jac  cói^e 
■o'Ginmn.  T)o  bí  11lAÓAi]\e  CAipl  uile  -pÁ  c^tncneAcc  A5 
"pnngm  itiac  AobA  "Oinb  a^u^  a^  a  b^Áic]\ib  .1.  ^"Áitbe 
A5UT  V^1"111»  A5UT  n1  nAib  a  yior  aca  cionnu'p  no  fÁbÁt- 
rAitríf  An  teA|\  cpuicneAccA  rom,  A^tty  ir  í  coriiAiple  a]\ 
a]\  cmneA'OAn,  yioy  vo  cup  A]\  CAipbne  C]ioni  "Ua  Céiju'n, 
óin  x>o  bí  cei|x  rAibbnir  A5l1f  ^l/iocAif  a-|\  ah  ^CAi]\bne 
rm  CAn  Clomn  UomÁif  uite.  Úa"|VLa"oai\  •oÁ  rii&c  Acóa 
"ÓuVb  "óó  .1.  ymngm  Agur  "PÁibbe,  Agu-p  if  é  AT)ubjiA"OAn 
nir: — "  CnéAt)  An  ^liocAr  'oo  -oeAnyAimir  te  a  mbAin-prnír 
a  bpuit  ■oe  cntncneAcc  a|\  1TlACAine  ÓAirib?"  "  AcÁ  mgeAn 
Áttnnn  A^Am-rA,"  A]\  CAipbne,  "  vo  beAnrcnAi  j  aj\  ÁilAeAcc 
A]\  mgeAnAib  CLomne  ÚomÁi]'  uite  a|\  reAb  An  xioniAin, 
A^nr  'oo  cuAib  a  cei]x  A^ur  a  cuAHAr^bÁil  pÁ  ceiúne 
hottcóipb  éipeAnn,  ^gu]"  \if  món  -oe  niAitib  Cbomne 
"ComÁir  cÁmij  "OÁ  cocniAijic  A5ur  ^  111^1MAA1"°  "°ori  C15 
tiiA.ni,  aju]"     ní    bpu&i|\    neovó    -óíob    uaici    acc    enreAC    ^u-p 
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XLVI. 

THE   WISE   COUNSEL. 

(Taken   from   "  Eachtra  Chloinne   Thomais.") 

The  Clan  Thomas  were  thus  under  the  yoke  of  the  nobles,  so 
that  it  was  not  permitted  them  to  hit  their  heads,  but  they 
were  kept  in  servitude,  as  of  old,  to  the  time  that  Tadhg,  son  of 
Murchadh  Mac  Carthaigh,  and  Toirdhealbach:  son  of  Diarmuid, 
son  of  Toirdhealbach,  son  of  Tadhg,  son  of  Brian  Boru,  were  co- 
rulers.  Now,  there  was  a  young  man  truly  great  of  Clan  Thomas, 
dwelling  in  the  Plain  of  Cashel,  and  that  chieftain  had  a  well- 
shaped,  very  beautiful  daughter ;  and  Cairbre  Crom  O  Ceírín  was 
this  young  man's  name,  and  Seilgean  was  the  daughter's  name  ; 
and  the  fame  of  this  daughter  for  beauty  and  loveliness  spread 
throughout  the  entire  country  ;  and  there  were  many  of  Clan 
Thomas  from  every  province  of  Erin  who  sought  the  hand 
of  this  daughter.  The  whole  Plain  of  Cashel  was  growing  wheat 
for  Finneen,  son  of  Aodh  Dubh,  and  for  his  brothers,  that  is, 
Fáilbhe  and  Flann  ;  and  they  knew  not  how  to  save  that  large 
quantity  of  wheat  ;  and  the  plan  they  adopted  was  to  send 
for  Cairbre  Crom  O  Celrin,  since  this  Cairbre  had  a  reputation 
for  riches  and  wisdom  beyond  all  the  Clan  Thomas.  The  two 
sons  of  Aodh  Dubh  met  him,  that  is  Finneen  and  Fádbhe,  and 
this  is  what  they  said  to  him  :  "  What  plan  are  we  to  adopt, 
so  that  we  may  get  all  the  wheat  on  the  Plain  of  Cashel  cut  ?  " 
"  I  have  a  beautiful  daughter,"  said  Cairbre,  "  who  surpasses 
in  beauty  all  the  daughters  of  Clan  Thomas  throughout  the 
world,  and  her  fame  and  reputation  have  spread  through  the 
four  great  provinces  of  Erin,  and  many  are  the  chief  men  of 
Clan  Thomas  who  have  come  to  the  house  ere  this  to  woo  her, 
and  to  ask  her  hand  ;  and  none  of  them  has  got  from  her  anything 
save  refusal  to  this  day.     She  is  now  at  your  disposal,  and  do 
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ATT01U  ;  A^ur  auá  1*1  Ancnr  An  bu|\  gcup-'pA,  Ajjur  cui]\iú-'pe 
ceAccA  yÁ  6i]\mn  inte  "OÁ  foibt'puj&t)  -00  Ctomn  ÚomÁir, 
5&c  neAc  i>\oh  te  n-<s\\  miAn  ceAcc  -oo  cocniAi|\c  Seit^eÁn 
in^eAn  CAifVb-pe,  beic  1  ^ceAíin  cní  reAÓutriAine  "o'fógriiAn 
An  11lACM]\e  Cai|mI  t>o  buAin  ha  cj\uicneACCA  rom  ;  AT;ur 
^ibé  xn'ob  buAHAi'óe  ir  reÁ]\p,  50  bruiípt)  aii  ingeAti  rom 
aji  reir  LÁnhe  AJJtif  LeApcA."  Aj;ur  A'oub-pA'OAn  ClAnn 
Aof)A  *Ouib  ^up  m&it  A^ur  ^uj\  §tic  An  coiiiAinte  fin 
A5uf  *°0  l^irneAi)  AmlAit)  aca,  1|*  t>o  cionótAtDAn  Ctóiin 
UomÁi**  ÍÁn  t)o  b|\uic  if*  *oo  bonnpAt)  Ar  5^0  Áipt)  iua 
]\AbA-o^]i,  An  méio  x>o  bí  caIitia  ne  ^eiúm  Agur  ne  po|\]\Án 
T)'imi]ic,   50  T)cÁn^AT)Ap  uite  50  1llAÓAi]\e    CAipt.    ,    .    . 

An  CAn  uÁim^  Am  ha  biíAtiA  cuca,  tÁn5<voAn  cum 
AonbAill,  A^ur  a  n-Ai|\m  Á15  A^ur  iopí;oite  teo  .1.  a  yúircit)e 
coipnAiii|\A  c|AAinn|\igne,  A^ur  a  ^cojinÁin  yAobAini;éAnA 
f|\AifpAct/ACá  A^ur  a  n-innceAnnA  piArgAnbA  cAoibrmeAncA 
•pÁit-teAtnA,  rleAitn\mrmeAHCA,  A^ur  meAnAicn>e  bioj\AÓA 
bbÁicceAncA  aj\  fuprAin^  ^ac  pn  -oíob.  *Oo  rtnjeAt)  a 
iomAi|\e  pém  1  lÁnti  jac  AOin  -oíob,  A^ur  t>o  cuineAt)  Seil^eÁn 
mA  runóe  A|\  5]\uaix)  lomAine  ór  a  jjcoriiAin.  1f  Annrm  •00 
cnom<vo&n  v^o  cíoc|vac  ciAnrÁnAó,  ^$ur  cu^A'OAn  tia  pn  caIitia 
•pn  ríú  i'aíiiicac  rÁnbuAimneAC  jrÁ'n  mumj;  tft&ipj  míncnuitn- 
eAccA  rom  *oo  bí  -cúca.  Awtor  50  1iimciAn  uaca,  porrhAn- 
tiac  Aj^ur  reon"oÁn  ha  bpAobAnconnÁn  n-Aic^éAn  a  5  beAX)^]\- 
éúpnAt)  Ajjtir  A5  beA^Atb  nA  tÁiToopnÁn  reAÓnóm  n«x  m^ije 
míonrcotA  rom  -oo  ^ac  beAC.  Oat)  ]:otbuf,  C|\Á,  v>o  bucc  a 
"bjreitith  50  1ieii)i]\ciAn  uaca,  CAirmi]\u  a^u^  coin-pgleo  a 
byiACAt  b]:|\Aif}ieAmAn  b^Atof  ]\ónAÓ  be  fiucAii)  Aguf  le  fnAOc 
fU]\]\Ám  a^  buAin  peAnAinn  A^ur  popccpAit  vS.  céile. 
Da  "óoncA,  r|\A,  An  r-ó-ep  50  heioi|tciAn  u<nca  ó  •ótnb- 
néAt,A.  ^S^I'  ó  b]\úccAig  ^5^1"  °  boÍAt)  aiiáIa  ha  b|:eA]\- 
ó^bÁc  rAn.  *Oo  bÁ"o^|\  AmtAiú  pn  a^  cohiÓ|\1nú  50  clijxe 
c&LniA  1  ^coinr^Leo  50  1iAim|'ip  ■oinnein  t>óib,  Agnr  if  é  bA 
-pcíobAnx)  ^KUT  ^A  beA^AonnAipe  o-|\ca.i.  CAi|\b|\e  péin;  a^u^ 
At)ubAinc  teo  vnLe  yuiue  cum  bit),  Agup  do  fuit)eAt)An  50 
lioltAtti,    Agur  "oo  cuin  ré  rnubÁn    ú]\   imeAÍóAm    Amj:uince 
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ye  send  messengers  throughout  all  Erin  to  announce  to  Clan 
Thomas,  that  all  of  them  who  were  desirous  to  woo  Seilgean, 
daughter  of  Cairbre,  should  be,  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  of 
autumn,  on  the  Plain  of  Cashel  to  reap  that  wheat,  and  that 
he  among  them  who  is  the  best  reaper  will  get  that  daughter  in 
marriage."  And  the  sons  of  Aodh  Dubh  said  that  was  a  good 
and  wise  counsel,  and  they  acted  accordingly.  And  Clan  Thomas 
assembled  full  of  vigour  and  pride  from  every  place  in  which 
they  were,  as  many  of  them  as  were  bold  in  displaying 
action  and  force,  until  they  all  came  to  the  Plain  of 
Cashel.   .    .    . 

When  the  time  for  reaping  arrived,  they  came  to  one  place, 
having  with  them  their  weapons  of  battle  and  strife  ;  that  is, 
their  thick-wattled  flails  of  tough  wood  and  their  keen-edged, 
fine-toothed  reaping-hooks,  and  their  rough-grained,  side- 
smeared,  wide-heeled,  thick-greased  clogs,  and  pointed  awls  of 
true  beauty  at  the  girdle  of  each  man  of  them.  His  own  ridge 
was  appointed  for  each  of  them.  Seilgean  was  made  to  sit 
on  the  verge  of  a  ridge  in  front  of  them.  Then  they  began 
eagerly  and  with  buzzing  :  and  these  stout  men  made  a  greedy, 
very  vigorous  attack  on  the  beautiful  plain  of  fine  wheat  before 
them.  Far  away  was  heard  the  hissing  and  the  murmur 
of  the  very  keen  reaping-hooks  overthrowing  and  cutting  the 
full  handfuls  throughout  the  fair-flowered  plain  on  every  side. 
Manifest,  in  sooth,  to  the  onlookers  at  a  distance  from  them 
was  the  struggle  of  their  long-beaked,  thick,  and  frequent 
teeth,  through  their  boiling-up  and  rage  of  fury  to  gain  ground 
and  precedence  of  one  another.  In  sooth,  the  air  was  dark 
for  a  long  distance  from  them,  on  account  of  the  black  clouds, 
of  the  belching,  and  the  breath  of  the  young  men.  They  were 
thus  contending  cleverly  and  stoutly  in  the  contest  until  dinner 
time.  And  their  steward  and  organizer  was  Cairbre  himself ; 
and  he  told  them  all  to  sit  down  to  their  meal,  and  they  sat 
down  willingly  ;  and  he  set  a  fresh,  crooked-edged,  ill-baked, 
ill-kneaded  cake  of  oatmeal,   and  a  can  of  heavy  sediment  of 


28o  T)ÁnuA  AOTuvgÁin  ní  RAÚAiLte. 

'onocfuAnixe  pnÁcÁir  A^ur  ;giorcA  bunACA  biinjAArhA-p  bbá.icce 
A^ur  -]\AtiiA|\l')Ainne  1  briA-onAi^e  ^jaca  ■oei^e  "óíob,  Aj;ur  miAp 
•oe  ineACAHAib  ceAnncAocACA  beAcbjnjicce,  A^uy  Annl-Ann  x>e 
glAirirnbtínib   cuArgonmA  cAiri}\uibeACA,  "oe  bném-im   t;AbAn 

AgUT  CAOnAC.        X)0  gAbA-OAp  A^  fto^ATJ  AJUr  Ag  ftimgeA'JA'pA'Ó 

via  beACA"ó  pom  50  oLa-tca  bopbgneAniAnnAC,  AgtJ'p  bAt> 
pAiriAib  be  pcAOC  x>e  rhucAib  ^eAmArhtA  ^eAnÁnACA  jo^caca,. 
a^  ^eApÁn  um  •ópío'OAn  p]\Airce  AgUf  Anb"|unc  An  ^tiorrriA-p- 
nAC  A^ur  An  bbA-prriA]uiAc  -oo^ní-oíp  "OÁ  yeACAin  ci<\  acó>  bAT> 
cúrcA  -pÁcAC.  Annrom  iAn  ^copc  a  íoca  A^ur  a  oc|\Aip 
A"oubAi]\c  CAÚAb  ClúniAc  tlcv  Upircbéin  n^c  -|\Aib  ye&y  a 
•óion^bÁbA  yévr\  1  mbuAin  1  mbuAÍA-ó  11Á  1  mbuAn-pOThA-p,  nÁ  t 
n-oib]\eAÓA  •peAbmAttiÍA  ^unnÁncA  eite  pÁ  ctnnn  CAÍiriAn,  acc 
munA  brA^ÉAOi  ,oeA-|\bpÁtAi]\  eile  -óó  pém  t>o  pÁ^&ib  pAn 
mbAibe  ai\  LuACAin  teACAngtAip  T)eAí;Aib  .i.LocÍAnn  teACAn. 
A'ocLo^  An  coiii|\Át)  pm  eAconpA  uibe  50  r:oinbeACAn,  A^uf'oo 
p|\eA^Ai]A  510^A  PÁT5]\A15  Ó  Pjmripteirce  A^ur  At>ubAinc  : 
"  UugAr  péin  CÚ15  céAt)  yeApoglAc  biom  a  hUtcAib  A^nr  ní 
bfuib  A011  -oíob  acc  ye&\\  ^y  popCAititA  Ann  ^ac  peibm  dá 
nt)ub|iAip."  "  1p  píop  pin,"  An  ConAbb  CnÁirh-peArhAn, "  ói]\  ní 
nAib  LeAC  HIo^a  piAih  loncomóncAir  te  LeAC  ciaó"óa  corAncAc 
Cumn,  A^u-p  1]^  -oeAnb  1  mbéAlAib  puAt>  A^up  peAncAt) 
jujA  cuic  6-ogAn  111ón  bmne  a]\  ttlAij  Lé^nA,  Agu^  ^uji  cuic 
Ci'i|\í  iTiAc'OÁi|Ae  te  ComculAinn  ;  Agup  if  -oeApb  be  hiobcAC- 
Aib  eite  ne  rnonicoftiArh  6ineAnn  gu-p  rmne  p-p  bA  cpó-óA 
Agup  bA  cAbniA  1  n^Aó  ye -mm  -oiob-^An  ;  A^uf  An  méAX> 
cÁngAmAipne  Annro  o  beAt  Ctnnn  ní  bjrmb  comonAb  ACAib- 
pe  |iinn  An-om."  "UujjAip'oo  5uai]'  1]'  "oo  -óeingéiceAc,"  A]\ 
CacaÍ,  "  A^up  ttiá  Émc  GogAn  111ó]\  A]\  IÍIai^  LéAnA,  ní  "oe- 
bÁnh  Cumn  "oo  niic,  acc  te  hiomAt)  AtipopbAinn.  A^uf  111 Á , 
tuic  Cúpí  x>e  bÁim  ConcubAitin,  ní  te  ^Airce  -oo  cinc  ré  acc 
cné  -freAti  x>o  *oemeAb  aij\  Alop  a  tiinÁ  i:éin.  AgUT  "oo  Ú05  a 
bÁiri  Lu-oAncA  bÁn5A|\b  ÚA1]\1|',  iy  cug  Amur*  AinbpopAó  A]\ 
CoiiAbL  -oe  co|\|\Án  cnom  cnoippAcbAc  -oo  bí  m&  tAnii,  A^ur 
■oo  buAib  bnAcbmble  bAo^AÍAÓ  bÁi|*  1  bríopiiiulÍAC  iia 
bmcmne  ai^,   511  ]\  bA  tÁn   An   c-ionui|ie  t)Á  cuto   rot>.\.     1p 
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butter-milk  and  thick  milk  before  every  pair  of  them,  and  a 

dish  of  parsnips,  exotic-headed,  half-boiled,  and  kitchen  of  grey 

lumps,  with  blue  cavities  and  crooked  hairs,  of  the  putrid  butter 

of  goats  and  sheep.     They  proceeded  to  gulph  down  and  mangle 

that    food,    with    relish    and   with    fierce    biting ;    and    like    to 

a  drove  of  biting,  snorting,  starved  pigs,  grunting  at  a  refuse 

of  porridge  and  broth,  was  the  noise  they  made  in  swallowing 

and  tasting,  in  emulation  as  to  which  of  them  would  first  have 

had  his  fill.     Then,  after  his  hunger  and  thirst  had  been  allayed, 

Cathal   Clúmhach   O'Brisclein   said   that   there   was   no   man   a 

match  for  himself  in  reaping,  in  threshing,  or  constant-digging, 

or  in  other  works  of  vigour  and  strength,  on  the  surface  of  the 

land,   unless   a  brother  of  his  own  might  be   procured,   whom 

he  had  left  at  home  on  wide-green  Luachair  Deaghadh,  namely, 

Lochlann  the  broad.     This  saying  was  widely  heard  among  them 

all,    and   Giolla   Patrick   O   Primhphleiste   answered   and   said  ; 

"  I  myself  brought  with  me  from  Ulster  five  hundred  youths, 

and  there  is  not  one  of  them  who  is  not  abler  in  every  feat  you 

have  mentioned."     "  That  is  true,"  said  Conall  the  thick-boned  ; 

"  since  Leath  Mogha  was  never  to  be  compared  with  the  brave 

defensive  Leath  Chuinn,  and  it  is  certain,  from  the  sayings  of 

learned  men  and  historians,  that  Eoghan  Mor  fell  at  our  hands 

on  Magh  Leana,  and  that  Cúrí  Mac  Daire  fell  at  the  hand  of 

Cuchulainn  ;   and  it  is  clear,   from  many  other  battles  for  the 

defence  of  Erin,  that  it  is  we  who  are  the  bravest  and  stoutest 

men  in  each  of  these  feats  ;  and  you  can  bear  no  comparison 

to-day  with  as  many  of  us  as  came  here  from  Leath  Chuinn." 

"  You  are  a  confounded  liar,"   said  Cathal  ;   "  and  if  Eoghan 

Mor  fell  at  Magh  Leana,  it  was  not  at  the  hand  of  Conn  he  fell, 

but  through  too  overwhelming  a  force  ;  and  if  Cúrí  fell  by  the 

hand   of   Cuchulainn,   it   was   not   through   valour  he   fell,     but 

through  the  treachery   practised  on  him  by  means  of   his  own 

wife."    And  he  raised  up  his  slovenly,   very  rough  hand,  and 

aimed    at    Conall   a   rude    blow    of   a    crooked,    cross-toothed, 

reaping-hook  which  he  held  in  hand,  and  gave  him  a  destructive, 

dangerous  death-stroke  on  the  very  top  of  his  head,  so  that  the 

ridge  was  full  of  his  blood.     Then,  indeed,  the  strong  men  arose 


2S2  T)ÁnuA  AcóASÁin  uí  ru\tv\iUle. 

Annyom  cy.Á,  •o'éin^eA'OA^  tu\  yi|\  yuyyAtiCA  yo\\  ^ac  teAC 
•A^uy  x>o  ciiAt>Ay  1  n-ójvotirA'ó  may  vo  ^aca-ó  Conn  Arjny 
6oj,An,  A£tiy  x)o  yonyAT)  t>Á  teAc  tn'ob  .1.  Laijtiij;  A5UT 
Itluirímií;  -oo  ÚAob,  IIIcaij  ConnAccAig  ^5^y  y1P  tflí'óe  "oo 
rAob  eile,  A^uy  "oo  ijAbyAt»  nA  pj\íoiYicAoiyií;  •00  bí  oyÚA  a^ 
oyoug&t)  1  -ocoyAC  An  caca  yom.  1y  Annyom  cu^A-OAy  yit> 
■pAnncAÓ  •pÁinnnhneAc  "o'lonnyAi^e  a  céite  Aguy  cu^A^Ay  a 
■ocyombuicyeAC  ceAnn  cyeACAnLÁi'oi]\  óy  Áyo,  ^jjuy  bA 
cloy  a  fayot&y.  50  cteicib  neiriie.  D^  1iuAcriiA|\  úyí;yÁnnA 
coitripyeA^yAt)  nA  111  ac  aIXa  1  n-UAiiiAib,  A^uy  1  n-oiteÁnAib, 
1  ^cnocAib  1  ^coittcib,  1  gciiA],ÁnAib)  Aguy  1  ^c&iy]\^eACAib 
■ct>d.yx)oiThne  ha  v;cj\íoc. 
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on  every  side,  and  they  got  into  array  as  would  Conn  and  Eoghan  ; 
and  they  made  two  divisions  of  themselves  ;  that  is,  the  Leinster- 
men  and  the  Munstermen  on  one  side,  and  the  Ulstermen  and 
the  Connaughtmen  and  the  Meathmen  on  the  other  side  ;  and 
their  leaders  proceeded  to  take  command  in  the  front  of  that 
array.  Then  they  made  an  eager,  very  venomous  attack  on 
one  another,  and  raised  their  lusty,  strong-waved  bellowing  on 
high,  and  their  noise  was  heard  to  the  vault  of  heaven.  Terrible 
and  very  horrible  was  the  response  of  the  echoes  in  the  caves, 
and  in  the  islands,  in  the  hills,  in  the  woods,  in  the  cavities, 
and  in  the    deep-hollowed   rocks   of    the    land. 


284  'oÁnuA  v\ot)A5Áin  ní  HAÚAitte. 


XLVII. 

is  yuAt  Liotn. 

Seo    m&r>    A-ouoArpc    Ao-óajáh    Ó    UACAiVLe    le    ■o'joptiróe    ÉÁmig    aj, 
iapjxait)  lorxAr  oixice  Aip  : — 

1p  -puAu  tiom   pó-L&i  je^t)  mo  ppóíLín  ; 

1p  puAt  l/iom   mópbuTÓeAH  "OÁ  -puA-OAC  ; 
1p  puAC  tiom   ppoopeAC  ihaji  cóip  bít>  ; 

'S  ip  puAt  Liom  "oeo|\ui-óe  jaíi  rti&ince&r. 

"PpeA^pA  ón  •oeopuróe  : — 

1p  puAc  opm  "ooiceAtt  poitri  "oeofuivoe  ; 

1p  puAC   optn   wbeoicnióe  coir   tuAice  ; 
1p  -puAC  0|\m    ppAipeAÓ  1   móipnín, 

1p  borjAÓ  Ap  -pcóilín   tjá  puApA-ó. 


XLVIII. 
séAimis. 

Aon   -pÁ   ijíp  if  cpí  beA^   caoÍ  A1|\  ctnp 

S  1   inbéA]\ÍA   Cpiopc   -oÁ  t)Ci  jit)  teAC  ^Iao-óac  Ap  ttnc. 

'Sé  cÁnn  a^  a  mnpin  *oíb,  cé  bAoc  'óA.m   pom, 

$up  bAOgAÍ   uoii   -opun^  cÁ  reAnn   50  -pcinnpib  111  up. 


XLVII. — Of  these  two  stanzas,  the  first  was  composed  by  O'Rahilly 
for  a  stranger  who  visited  his  house  seeking  a  night's  lodging ;  the  second 
is  the  answer  of  the  stranger.  They  are  to  be  found,  as  far  as  we  know, 
only  in  one  MS.,  viz.,  R.I. A.,  23  L.  9,  p.  212. 

XLVIII. — This  stanza  is  a  charade  or  riddle  by  O'Rahilly  on  the 
name  Séamus,  that  is,  King  James.  The  numbers  in  the  first  line  added 
make  ye,  i.e.,  six;  and  "  a  mouse  "  in  the  toéAplA  Crúorc  or  Latin  =  mus, 
which  put  with  re,  makes  Sémtir  or  SéAinur.  Verses  such  as  the  above 
were  numerous,  and  seem  to  have  been  much  availed  of  as  subterfuges,  the 
direct  mention  of  the  name  bringing  the  speaker  under  suspicion.  There 
are  half  a  dozen  others  on  the  same  page  of  the  MS.  (R.I. A.,  23  B.  38,  p.  10) 
from  which  the  above  is  taken.  The  fourth  line  is  altogether  different  in 
metre  from  the  other  three,  and  must  be  corrupt.  The  following  reading 
is  suggested:  Sur  baojj&l  "oori  ■ojvuing  50  rcnm-pro  Sé  Agufflluj*. 
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XLIX. 
A  coisi"óe. 

A  coipibe,  Veip  m'unAJAlt  50  'OAin^eAn  Hi   Ctnp 
"^o  bpuit  lluipcín   'p  a  tpuipnoe  tAp  p&ipp^e  cut;Ainn 
50   mbeib  TTIuilin   ip  T)eini   Agup  C&ppuic  50  -oubAc 
A  5  cu|\  b a j-  a  n-inmbib  ip  pAippmge  rii . 


ViA'ónéi'ó    AO*óA5Áin. 

AC    fO  CUAJVAfJAbAlb  AOTDAgAm  11 Í   TlAéAlVLe  Ap    bntMJm    T>0    CU1C    AtTlAC 

,A|\  aotiac  OiLeÁm  ciA|\j\Aix)e,  An  c&ti  T)o   6ÁUH5  ré  t>o  tÁCAin  Ati  bneicini 
-man  •piAt)tiAife  : — 

"  Ap  trio  but  ipceAÓ  pÁ'n  aouac  bAtn  t)0  conriAC  iAt>  n-A 
puiUle-0-peób,1  n-A  "ocpeitipc-bpeibipc,  n-A  ngúpÍA2  mÁg 
51ÚT15A,  Aj;tip  n-A  n^io|\bA  TTIÁ5  ^uAipte  ^pioUlA ;  n-A  nop 
neACA,  n-A  ^cíp  tuACAit,  n-A  gcpAob  A011A15,3  n-A  jcipite 
ó  cip  ATrtf-p  n-A  ppeib  iriAn^Ait),  An  nop  •optn'oi  "OoriinAil'l,  a^ 
^AbÁil  peibmeAnnA4  pone  Ap  a  céile,  cum  nÁp  pÁ^A'OAp 
oipeAX)  reunite  An  "oaij  nÁ  céiLe  mAixube  1  n-Áip-oe  ;  A^up 
pip  Aj\  buibe,  bAb  bóij  teAC  50  mAipeobAitn'p  pern  a  céite, 
A^up  -oo  píbeAp-pA  teip  é,  cun  nip  pAn  itiac  miopcAÍAip  nÁ 
^eitc  line  An   cAt>Ain   1   n-AiriApc  nÁ  1   ^corhpo^up  •001b." 


XLIX. — This  stanza  refers  to  the  coming  of  some  foreign  help  to 
Ireland,  and  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  extempore.  The  poet  tells 
the  traveller  to  bear  the  tidings  to  Dingle.  For  the  names  Moleyns, 
Denny,  and  Carrick  the  reader  is  referred  to  Old  Kerry  Records. 

L. — The  above  is  the  description  given  by  O'Rahilly  of  a  faction- 
fight  which  occurred  at  the  fair  of  Castleisland,  and  of  which  the  poet  was 
a  spectator.  It  is  purposely  confused  to  avoid  giving  incriminating  evidence. 

1  It  is  impossible  to  give  correct  translations  of  these  phrases.  They 
all  signify  confusion,  din,  clamour,  and  refer  to  the  hurly-burly  of  the 
surging  crowd  at  the  fair.      Uuitle  means  loud-voiced,  quick  speech. 

2  We  have  heard  this  given  as  the  Irish  for  an  S-hook. 

3  cnAob  ati  AonAi j  is  the  best  at  the  fair. 
*perómmne,  MSS.  ;   perhaps  for  tie  béimeAmiA. 
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LI. 

CApAtL     AOT)A5Áin. 

Ag    \-0  t1lA}\    leAHA]"    b|A1AC|lA    All    pp    CUA|'   (.1.    ACÓAjÁll)    A]\    cÁlblTDeACU 

ca|daiLI  x>o  bí  Aige  jréiti  le  ■oíot : — 

"  UÁ,"  a|a  fé,  "  c]\í  j^ol  a^  aii  ^CAp&lL  j~o  te  rA|\b,  cjtí 
^Aot  Le  niADA  -|uiAt),  C]\í  5A0L  Le  ^1]A]\]:iax),  a^u^  ceiú]\e  5A0I, 
te  miiAoi. 

5aoL  ah  rM]\b,  .1.  UÁ  lon^A.  c|\tíAi"ó  Aige,  éAX)An  x»áiia 
A^U'p  iiunnéAt  tATOi^. 

^aoI  aii  iriAT>A  -jMiAit),  .1.  pACAiL  ^eAfiji,  ponnpAt)  'OLílC, 
AJUf  lompÁiL  P]\A]\ 

^Aot    A11    tlflfipAI'Ó,   .1.    ft1lli    1Í1Ó]\,    cLtlAj'    CAOÍ    ^Up    fllC 

meA]i. 

5aoL  via  mnÁ,  .1.  com  caoL,  b-potlAÓ  teAúAn,  inonn  Á'pt), 
A5ur  .   .   .  ." 


LI. — The  above  is  a  humorous  description  said  to  have  been  given 
by  O'Rahilly  of  a  horse  he  had  for  sale. 
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LII. 
eACUHA  ÚA1T>5  x)inb  UÍ   CRÓHlín. 

&]\  -octny,  *oo  jemeAltAc   Úató^  Thnb   Hi  Cnómín  : — 

Ua-oj   X)tib  riA  5q\oiceAnn, 

TIIac  lilAc^AriinA  bot)Aiy,   niAc  pitib ,  ttíac  rTomÁn^ 

ah  CAipin,  itiac  T)onncAT>  Úúcaij,  ttiac  'OiAnTTiA'OA    DnocAig, 
111AC    KATTOAll    "ÓtvMincÁriAi  5,    ttiac    lloibeAyo ,    TTIAC 

TÍItinCAT)    fÍlÍOCApA,    111AC     S]1ACA.     l/ATOnij,   111AC    *0 011111 A1  it    A11 
JllAjTA,    111AC    íÍIUinir    ATI     U]\Uipíl1,     111AC    ÚuACAlt    UtlbAITXlg, 

tiiAC    "ÓonncAt)    riA    P|\Airce,   ttiac    SeÁm    ah    CuAyAm,   ttiac 
T)iibcAit>,    niAC    l_/iobAi]\  LobtA,   ttiac    Lobmy   Laújiaií;,   tiiac 

SÁCA111,  .1.  An   "O L. 

peAcc  n-Aon  -oÁ  yAib  iÁnAiiiA  cyionA  cuinipe  ciAttAoycA 
11U  ^coTÍinui-óe  1  ntlib  LAO^Aiye,  niAn  acá  HIaoIuajaiti  x  Ó 
111  ei  tin  A^ur  IvAJnAic  CAyyiActAc  Aimn  ha  mnÁ.  T)o  bÁ*0Aiv 
ah  "oiy  pn  peAj'c  Ab-pAt»  "o'AiinyijA  A^uy  ni  yAib  Aon  mnne 
cbomne  aca.2       L-eiy  pn  "oo   ymneA'OAy  A-ónAt)   yon  An   aoh 


LII. — Tadhg  Dubh  Ua  Croinin,  whose  adventures  are  here  set  forth 
with  mock  solemnity,  rose  to  some  local  importance  in  the  years  of  the  Jaco- 
bite wars  by  means  which  made  him  unpopular  with  the  masses  (Appen- 
dix, Doc.  C.) ;  he  was  at  first  manager  of  Captain  O'Keeffe's  lands  about 
Newmarket,  Co.  Cork,  and  was  a  hearth-money  collector.  By  an  arrange- 
ment with  Murtogh  Griffin  and  Captain  Hedges  of  Macroom  he  got  a 
footing  in  the  Kenmare  estate.  It  was  in  his  relations  with  Asgill, 
Griffin  and  Hedges,  that  he  most  roused  the  ire  of  our  poet.  Some  of 
the  documents  we  give  in  the  Appendix,  especially  Documents  C.  and  F., 
give  us  an  insight  into  the  man's  character,  and  shed  an  interesting  light 
on  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  From  his  own  account  we  gather  that  in 
1700  he  was  stricken  in  years,  which  may  be  taken  to  mean  that  he  was 
then  about  65,  and  as  he  lived  to  1726  we  gather  that  he  must  have- 
reached  the  venerable  age  of  90.  Of  this  satire  O'Donovan  says  (Tribes 
of  Ireland,  p.  32)  :  "The  last  satire,  lampoon,  or  burlesque  of  any  note 
composed  in  the  Irish  language  was  written  in  1713  by  Ao-ÓAgÁn  ó 
U^cJAiLle  (Egan  O'Rahilly),  a  Munster  poet,  on  an  industrious  farmer 
and  taxgatherer  in  Kerry,  named  Tadhg  Dubh  O  Cronin,  the  ancestor  in 
the  female  line  of  the  Cronins  of  Park,  near  Killarney. . . .  This  outrageous 
lampoon  was  intended  by  its  author  to  ridicule  the  illiterate  plebeian 
families   planted  in  Ireland  by  Cromwell,  and  such  of  the  native  Irish  as. 
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*Oia    rÁ   ^em    cloinne   t>o   ci  jeAcc   eACOj\ÚA  ;    51beAb    níoji 

j-]\eA5A1|\      *OlA      1ATJ.  A^Uf      A11       UA1|\       nÁ}\       f'pe&gA.t'jl      TJO 

nmneATjAj\  &tm&x)  tdoha  Tjéicib  •oiAbÍAibe  .  .  .  A^tir  x>o  nu^Ab 
x>óib  111AC  .1.  lyiol)A]\  LobcA  ;  Agup  if  é  pn  fin-peA-p  Úató^ 
T)uib  11  í  Cnómín,  An  x>aoi  -peo  niAi-peAr  Anoir. 

Arur  ir  5em  •oiAbtAibe  An  C&iDr  rom.  1r  nieArA  é  'nÁ 
a  pnreA-p,  oi]\  ní  -óíbneAnn  uirce  coi-pneA^nA  é.  UÁ  bnAtn- 
UAbAn  t,ucirej\  Ann,  mcbeAcc  Sácahi,  cto-ibneAcc  Tloibín, 
j:eAtt  A]\  loncAOib  A^ur  cbeArtn-oeAcc  a  tdÁ  -peAntriÁrAn  x>e 
rnÁit  Ann.  "  5^c  11^  mD]\eAb  "  ir  Ainm  -oon  nonA  tÁiriie 
acá  An  a  cAob  beA-p,  A^ur  5Lo"c  11vN  ffl&lbAcc  if  Ainm  -oon 
nocA  eite3  acá  An  a  tAob  cli.  "  Ain^teoin  riA  b^Ann  "  ir 
Ainm  -oon  ó]\úbÁn  ccnre  acá  vaoi  n-A  úAob  "oeAr,  ^ur 
"  Ai|>5ceoi|\  nA  ^CeAÍl  "  i]~  Ainm  -oon  cnúbÁn  eibe  acá  t?Aoi 
n-A  ÚAob  clí.  "  "Pi'o|\nÁiiiAiJo  tta  ntJAr&l  "  ir  Ainm  -oon 
utpÁn  cjioibe  acá  n-A  bné&ncliAb,  A^jur  "  Trhltueoi-p  An 
cinib  bAonx)A  "  1-p  Ainvti  -oon  ceAn^Am  acá  n-A  ójiAoirbéAb. 
''  Po]\ca  "p-iAf)  "  in  Ainm  -oo  nA  ^A-pb-pActAib  acá  hia  rhój\- 
ceAiin.4  "Illume  nA  lllíol  "  ir  Ainni  -oon  bAcur  ^uAine&c 
c-]\ón]\uibeAÓ  ir  uacca];  *oo  tia  ri&cÍAib  céAxmA.     UÁbÁfúit 


united  with  them  in  oppressing  the  old  Irish  race  who  were  permitted 
to  live  on  the  lands  of  their  ancestors  in  cabins  not  worth  more  than 
thirty  shillings  per  annum."  The  Documents  in  the  Appendix  furnish  an 
interesting  commentary  to  this  burlesque. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  text  four  MSS.,  all  in  the  R.I. A.,  have 
been  used.  They  are  23  C.  16,  23  I.  47,  23  K.  10,  and  23  L.  24.  C.  16 
was  written  by  ■OiAjMnAi'o  Ó  mulcAome  in  1767.  I.  47  was  written  by 
earn 01111  Ó  niAcgAiiniA  a|\  ah  jCupAi-ó  1iaic,  mi  CfvAccÁm,  1836.  K.  10 
belonged  to  Malachy  O' Curry,  but  was  written  before  his  time.  This  is 
the  only  one  of  the  four  which  gives  the  name  of  the  author.  It  gives 
the  following  information  as  a  kind  of  preface  to  the  piece  :  "  A  5  ro 
eACC|\A  tdo  |MiineAT)  |\e  I1A05Á11  Ó  1iACAiVle  T>o  CA-óg  "Ouli  Ó  Cnóiiín.  Ajuf 
■oo  tiluif\ceA|ACAC  O  ^píobóA,  niAn  tio  -oibpigeATiAii  CijeAjMiA  C11111  niAjAA 
Af  a  -6ÚCA15  niAiLbe  te  mó]\Án  uj\cói-oe  fAn  gc]\íc."  "Here  is  an 
Eachtra  which  was  composed  by  Aogan  O  Rathaille  for  Tadhg  Dubh  O 
Croinin,  and  for  Muircheartach  O  Griobhtha,  describing  their  banishment 
of  Lord  Kenmare  from  his  heritage,  as  well  as  much  evil  besides  com- 
mitted by  them  in  the  district."  A  few  short  sentences  of  the  lampoon 
have  been  omitted. 

1  fflAotuAJAIf,  L.   1. 

2  eAco]\cA,  K. 

3  LÁniie,  I.,  L. 

4  mój\-cloiJeÁn,  K. 
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bArAitirc  mA  ^A-pbctoijeAU  A^ur  béArA  aii  c|\ocot)it  aja 
jnÁic  Aije. 

IDo-oac  cÍAon  CAirmeAncAc,  -cub  •oíobcA  ■oiAnbiiéAn 
•oneAcbiAbtAibe  v>o  cÁmiT^  -oen  Aicme  ArhnÁij\eAc  .1.  Uati^ 
mAc  IllAc^ATrinA  Dot)Ai]\  Uí  Cpómíti  ha  t^cjAoiceAnn  ;  a^u^-oo 
nÁn-115  511H  §Ab  An  Ua-ó^  pin  ceAnnur  A^ur  untÁiiiAr  1 
TTOÚCA15  *ÓeAriiiurhAn  |*ati  nibtiAbAin  1  n-A]\  hionnA-pbAt) 
niAice  AjjU'p  mójMJAifLe  n.\  he-ineMin  von  "P}\Ainnc  A^ur  •0011 
SpÁitw  be  cÍAonbeA|\CAib  breAj\  SAcron  ;  acc  ir  ceAlgAC  x>o 
JAb  Uat)^  *Oub  An  ceAnnur  roin.  An  *ocúir  vo  nmne  coitti- 
ceAngAt  be  TfltujiceA-pcAC  Ó  ^íobcA  -1-  "onme  "oiAbbAibe  eibe 
•o'iAnniA^  11A  heArcAine  A|\  An  cuic  cjtoTntft&Vl/Acc *Oé,  Ó1|\  ní'b 
■oe  ftiocc  A1|\  acc  c}\éAcúi]\í  curpipe  A^ur  jemce  cjAUAitti^ce 
ccinmeA]"CACA  .... 

Acc  ceAnA,  A|\  n^AbÁit  ceAnnur  A^ur  Uf\LAthAr  Ciu'ce 
b]\únAc  -oo  Úa-ó^  *Óub  Ó  Cnómín  Agur  t>o  tílui-pceA-pcAc  Ó 
5|AÍobcA,  níon  -JTAn  lArc  1  n-mbeA-p  nÁ  An  toe,  nÁ  blÁc  Ap 
rcAi|AC,  nÁ  5i\Án  1  iroéir  nÁ  mirneAc  1  "Iaoc,  nÁ  ci_\ó-óacc  1 
^CAicihíbeAb  ;  nío-jA  pAn  -ouilte  aj\  cnAoib,  nÁ  réA]\  ója  rAicce, 
nÁ  meAr  A-p  t>aiji.  Ciob  cfiÁcc,  t>o  t-péigeA'OA^  ha  bA  a 
Lachj,  tiA  hém  a  n^eÁ]ni\CACAib  ua  caoijvic  a  n-UAin,  nA 
c|\ÁncAÓA  a  tnbAinb  A^ur  ua  bÁ|\ACA  a  riop|\Aij  ai\  -oci^eAcc 
•oon  x>Á  biAbAÍ  rom  1  bropAijir  tiA  brí]\beojAn. 

Acc  ceAnA,  •oo  cmneAt)  coriiAinte  beo  reir  nó  pÁnÍAi- 
THinc  "oo  cu]\  n-A  ruibe  1  n&ojAnAcc  tlí  'OonncAbA,  aji  au 
gcnoc  ne  nÁií>ceA|A  Cnoc  An  U|\unn  fAti  rnbtiAT>Ain  x)'Aoir 
Cjvíorc  1713.  Aju^niAn  "oo  bí  1lluinceA|\cAC  cú-pArriAc  An  cj\ác 
■pom  cimceAÍb  nA  nuAÍeAnnÁn  do  bí  Aije  ....  cu^  ré 
a  ionAT)  rém  -oo  Úa-ó^  *Óub  Ó  Cj\óinín  ré  pn  a  beic 
n-A  Á]vocijeAi\nA  pAiYlAinimc  until  further  Order x  ;  ói-|-\ 
vo  b'éigm  x>ó  rém  SeÁn  Ó  Seoc|\A"ÓA  A^ur  a  beAn  -oo 
cAbbAc  50  T)ún  CiAnÁm  Ajur  0  SúitteAbÁm  111  ó|\  -oo 
JAinm  "oe  SeÁn.  ^5^]"  a|\  nceAcc  ó  "Óún  CiA-pÁm  x>o 
-SeÁn  bAttiiAn  benp  ceAnn  au  huirce  2  •oo  cu|\  An  An  liAirce,  .1. 


1  Orders,   I. 

2  An  cuirce  ...  An  CAirxe,  K. 
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111  ac  CÁfifiCAij  111  ó]\  X)0  JAi-ptn  t>e  X)oiiin«.\ll  "Oo^ca,  A^up 
Ui5eA]uiA  1llu]'C|U\i5e  vo  §Ai}vm  -oe  IxibeÁiTO  Ó  TlipleAéÁin,. 
CopniAC  HiAbAC  t>o  JAifim  x>e  Úatij  0  Co-olArA,  Ó  "OonnctvÓA 
An  llui]'  -oo  sAi|\m  -oe  p-ibib  0  CipeÁm,  O  "OonncAbA  An 
^beAnnA  "oo  t;Ai|\m  "oe  Concub^n  Oi>A]i,  a^uv  Ui^eAnnA  Coi|' 
lllAin^e  •oo  JAinni  "oe  SeÁn  Ó  Hijm  bi'nrcéi|\  x>o  bí  1  5C1IA 
Áinne.  51ÉóeA"ó>  bu^  ^0  V1^  lllinpceAncAC  Ó  5|\ío1íúa  ~°o 
ctnji  UA-ór  "Oub  gAijvm  pccnbe  aji  clomn  ÚomÁir  Ap  ^ac  áic  iha 
]AAbAt)A|\  ó  LinnineAc  50  1>aoi  OéAf\j\A,  A^ur  ó  CoyiCAij  50  ffitic 
btifóe  I1í  Djun'n,  Artif  aj\  rcpuinniu^At)  An  coirhcionóil  pin  1 
^ceAnn  a  céibe  vo  fwó  ah  c-uACCAnÁn  .1.  Ca"ót:  "Oub  hiac 
lÍlAr^AiimA  Dot)Ai|\  I1í  Cfiómín  1  ^Cacaotp  TIío^óa  .1.  Chair 
of  State  ;  AjRUf  "OO  b'í  CACAOip  í  pn,  puunpue  ceACAncumneAC 
tnónA  T)o  t)Am  "b]UAii  DpeAbbAC  Ó  DpeAbbÁin  be  pteAJjÁn  t>á 
cbuAf  1  bponcAC  now  llAnnA. 

*Oo   cniormn  jeAX)A]\  An  pAnb^nmnc  a}\  pAicj*inc  511  vhpe- 

An       r<V|VbpACA1  i      [111,       Abub      "°0      fCéAnAT>An       CApAlbb       ATI 

pÁpbAimmc,  10111111]'  nÁ]\  rÁsbÁx)An  piiAUA-p  jtati  pcobbA-ó, 
nÁ  niACA  cati  néAbAt),  nÁ  pibbín  rAn  b-pújcuA-ngAinc,  nÁ 
•upcAbb  ^An  úcnÁib,  11Á  ceAnn]\Ac  1  ;cayi  imonpeAbAt) ;  Agup 
níop  b'ion^nA-ó  pom  óip  nio]\  pÁp  "oen  cmé&b  tube  a  pArhAil 
eibe  ■o'Ainiinbe.       ^N^  po  ati    cuAjiAp^AliJÁit  -oo-bei|\   a    Luce 

A1CeAncA1]'    A1|\. 

UuA]\Ar;5AbÁib  Uaiú^  THnb  "Uí    Cpómín. 

CuvnboDAC  ciA-j\§]\Án-0A,  ciApiiiAitióeAc,  CAifoeAVbAÓ, 
•oun,  ■ouai]\c,  t)|\occriÁit)ce,  ■opocÍAbApcA,  "ooij\b,  trúp,  X)iAn- 
bpéAn,  món,  mot>ApcA,  rm'pciAiriAc,  nÁi-peAÓ,  nAThAiDeAtriAib, 
neAincA-]\cAnnAc,  pupirión,  pbubAÓ,  piArcArhAib,  pu\bAC, 
pAiiu\]\,  ]\o],ccío]Abub,  pATom^neAc,  oc]u\c,  bob^iiió]\,  b-péAtv- 
AnÁbAc,    b]\eAbbAC,    bunmiriAC,    cbAon,    caiti,    Cjw\inncpteAC, 

^AOÉrhA^,      gbugApCA,     ^ÁlbteAC,     C|\Ot>AC,      UjAéltbAJ,      CAOip- 

b]\iAt-]'.AC ;      ceAnn     pcocAc     pcuACAC    T/corAbbAC     aiji,    Agup 


1  AX>ArZ£>ft,    I. 
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éAt>An  buróe  enón  CAipLeACAnAc ;  ncc  cLúiíiaó  ciAnbuibe, 
A^;up  bot^  mó|A  micumtA  ahiaiL  mé<yoMl  cApAilt  nó 
ArhAib  mÁlA  pipe  ....  *ÓÁ  LÁnii  pe«MTi]\A  neAiiiAi\vhéAp&CA, 
Agtip  "ÓÁ  coif  b&X)  copriiA.it/  te  t>Á  riieroin  tíonuA  -oe  bAinne 
-pe&triA-p  A|\  ppÁro    CopcAi^e. 

Acc  ceAriAj  x>o  ]\mneAt)An  ClAnn  UomÁir  iomc&pAoro  no 
"lÁÚAin  nA  CAÚAoi]\e<\c  pm  n-A  |\Aib  'Ca-ó^  "Oub.  A]\  *otúip, 
•00  nmneAtJAn  lomÓArAoro  -oe  bícm  neMiicoiiiú]\uime  ^aca 
•p|\AÚA  A^up  ^aóa  íoca  -oÁ  mbíob  oncA,  A^ur  T)ub]\A"OA|\  50 
rnbitn'r  cLAnnA  ceACAnnAÓ  pAO|\  ó  pnA  ppACAifa  rin,  Agur 
^o  món-riión  cÍAnnA  iia  n-UArAL,  A^np  nÁ-p  b'yeimn  teo 
pém  nA  cigce  1  too  cocníjAb  x>e  TJeArcAib  pío]\lticc  i<n|i-|aaca 
bit)  A^up  *oige.  iiu\|i  -oo  bíot^n  pA^Ai|\c  05&,  rcotÁi]ut)e  boccA, 
peAnriinÁ  tiAifLe,  t)AOine  ■oiorhAonie,  buro  beÁjA  Agtif  ati 
iomA"o  -oen  crónc  rom  "OÁ  mbuAineArii  -oe  píon.  "Oo  bíoT)Ap 
rriA-p2  pm  a^  ríopjeA-pÁn  .  .  .  ;  A^up  pmne  ati  c-UAÓCAnÁn 
An  speech  reo  *óóib  : 

Speech  Úaiój  T)uib  11  í   Cnómín    -oon   pÁntAimmc 

''  A  boDACA  "OllbA,   -OÁriA,  "OIAtlA,    T)])OC1ÍlÚ11lUe,"    An  UAbjT, 

"  ní  teo|\  bib  tiia|\  t)o  "óíbjAeAp-pA  lem  mcteAcc  A^ur  lem 
cbeA^A  UijeAjuiA  CeAmuv  1T)a|\a  Ap  a  tiúcAir,  Arur  ^o 
•ocugAp  a  injeATi  A^up  a  tigeAjuKvp  t>á  -oeAngnAriiAiT) ;  Agup 
ní  An  TiiAice  Le  ceAócAn  bíob  é,  ói]\3  do  bí  a  pop  A^Am-pA  ■co 
bréA-op'Ainn  rém  ah  u-ÓA^&n  UApAL  Seon  AptpLt  -oo  CAfAb 
A]\  1110  riiéin,  A^up  50  mbeAX)  CAinbe  ha  beAÚAt)  a^atii  rem, 
AtiiAib  acá,  01-p  ní  }\Aib  tnÁij;irci-p  A^Ain-pA  piAiii  nÁp  bAmeAp 
■oÁ  tú-opAC  Agtip  me  rém  •oo  beic  1  jjceAnnur  n-A  T)iAit). 

An  t)cúip,  -oo  jíaca]"  Ai]\5eAt)  cemceÁm,  Agup  níor\  rrnre 
An  cócAipe  mAÍt  rAn  gcéipt»  pm,  ói]\  níon  pÁ^^p4  botÁn  rAn 
lonnpcAobAb,0  A^up  nío|\  ctigAf  -oe  fÁ|v\iii  pAn  AingeAt)   roin 

'•O'ÁICIUJAT)    K. 

2  AtiiLA  -pin,   I. 

3  Ace  TtlAp  bí.  I. 
•Mlí  f-ÁgAÍn,  K. 

5  AonfgAobA,  K. 
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'piAiri  acc  pléi"óe  Agttp  clAmp&p.  A^tip  if  é  ah  céAt)  neAÓ  Ap. 
«Ap  cinpeAp  An  •oonup  lem  -oiAncleApAib  .1.  Ap.  mo  coiirÓAtcA 
vein,  Ó  Caoiiíi,  Agup  n-A  "óiAró-pin  a}\  pobub  Uí  CeAllAcÁin 
A^up  a]\  Ctomn  AiiilAoib,  ói|\  ip  beó-5  n^lA  F^5A1T  FeA1l 
mnpce  rcé&lA  mpiA  cpí  uuAiril3  pjn  acc  rcuic  Agup  CAoipi^ 
5aÍI"oa.  Agtip  ip  }-onn  Uoni  Anoip  ppopÁn  olnA  tjo  cup  a]\ 
cpior  An  bpeAllÁm  .1.  6o^An  111ac  CÁ]A]\caij  1liAbAÓ  A^up 
iu\  pé  -jreAnAinn  auá  ^ige  *oo  bAinc  ne;  Aj^up  cÁ  An  tmccA-p 
po  Clomne  6-ibip  Ap  mo  cup  rém  a^aw  Anoip;  -oÁ  rnbei-oíp 
c|MÚ]\  no  ceAcp<sp  cj\éAcúi|\í  acá  pAn  tjúcaií;  pÁ  ÍAip  a^aiti 
x>o  b'pupup  I10111  cotj'Uvó  50  pÁrh." 

'O'i-M^rnuij  ClAnn  UomÁip  inle  "  Cia  huvo-rAn  ?" 
"  VIÁ  ceitit)  A]\  neAÓ  é  "   A|\  Ua-oj  "  acá  Annpút)  Miller,1 
Lavallin,    Colonel    White,   Ned    Herbert2    A^up    William 
Crosby."3 

"  pb^A^-pe  pumi  mop  Ap  a  gceAnnAib,  a  uAccAjuvm  " 
An  ClAnn  UomÁip,  "oi]\  ip  ti|iu|\\  peAp  pill  Ajjup  -oio^AbcAip 
To'pA^Áib  pAH  Aimpip  peo  béApAp  cinn  ah  ceAC]\Ai|\  pin  ipceAC 
A^up    x)o    cpocpAp    ha    cmn    céATtnA    a    mubl-AC    ah    c|\Ainn 

CpAltl^e  ACÁ  Aj\  AH    RÁ1C    1Í1Ó1J\." 

"  pé^pAb  An  beAn  aojxa,4  SiobÁn  Hi  ílijm  pé  nit)  ip 
111AIC,  nó  ip  1111  An  téi  pém  Ap  a  ^ceAnnAib,  óip  cÁ  Ap§  ban 
•oe  mm  coipce  aici  A^up  ioitia-o  piol  coipce  1  pACAib."  5 


i-recte  Melchior.  In  the  Bcok  of  Claims  occurs: — "  Melchior  Levallian 
and  his  wife  Eliza  claim  a  remainder  in  Tail  to  claimant,  and  a  portion  of 
^200  for  her  maintenance  on  the  lands  of  Dunmarke  and  Ballycarbery  in 
Cork  and  Kerry,  by  Tripartite  Deed,  dated  2nd  Novr.,  1675.  Witnesses, 
Elizabeth  Lady  Cahir,  Jas.  Kackett,  Thos.  Traverse  and  others.  Forfeiting 
Propr.  Sir  Nicholas  Browne,  called  Lord  Kenmare." — Old  Kerry  Records, 
vol.  i.,  p.  215. 

Melchor  Lavallin  figures  in  the  following  suits  in  the  Bill-books  of  the 
Exchequer  Court  in  Dublin  :  (a)  "  Melcher  Lavallin  and  Elizabeth  his  wife, 
v.  John  Asgill  et  al,"  July  8,  1704;  (b)  "  Chas.  Hayes  v.  Jno.  Asgill  et  al," 
June  2,  1707;  (c)  "  John  Moore  y.  Melchor  Levallin  and  Elizabeth  his  wife  et 
al,"  August  22,  1709  ;  (d)  "  Mathew  Ryan  v.  Melcher  Lavellin  et  al,"  May 
20,  [709  ;  (e)  "  George  King  v.  Jno.  Asgill  et  al,"  June  28,  1709.  The  name 
John  White  occurs  in  bills  a,  d  and  c. 

2  Edward  Herbert  was  Sheriff  of  Kerry  in  1708.  See  Appendix, 
Document  E. 

3  For  reference  to  Sit"  William  Crosby  see  introductory  note  to  XXXIV. 

4  crúoriA,  K. 
3  rcÁcAib,    I. 
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"  "pójpóéAD,1  a  riithpnin  AJjup  a  UACc&pÁm,  ceicpe  p-ice 
•oe  LeAcbApcAjiD  píoL  coi]\ce  t>on  cé  béAprAp  cmn  An 
ceAÚ]AAi|\  pm  irce«.\c  a^u]-  do  C]\ocpAp  nA  citin  céADiiA  a 
itiuVIac  An   c]wvinn   cr*.\ili£;e  acá  aj\  An   1lÁit  TÍlóip." 

"OubpADAn  ClAnn  UomÁip  uiLe  gup  mó]\  A^ur  ;cun 
itiAic  An  Luo>,c  rAocAi|\  pn.  Lei]'  pn  do  cottadap  aitiac 
ceAC]\Ap  t^ipcibeAc  cum  ha  tjceAnn  do  f  a1í>ai]\c  ipceAC,  niAp 
do  bí  t)]\u\n  Ó  "OÁLaij  ó  ÚuLaij,  íHuipif  Ó  THuiThneACÁin 
ó  Cnoc  Ói]AneAf),2  *OÁibí  Seo^AÓ  ó  Lie  SnÁttiA,  At^ur  Seón 
CAompijeAÓ  ó  ÁpDAC  ;  do  Lei^eAb  LeAÚpic  mme  Leo  niApLón, 
A^up  ní  peA'p  "oúmn  <n  pcéAÍA  ó  pom  AÍeic.  *Oo  cmpeADAp, 
triAn  An  gcéADn-N,  *Oia]uti.md  cpíonA  Ó  Cpómín  gup  An  1lóirh 
cum  An  Excommunication  t>o  bí  Ap  Clomn  ÚomÁip  t>o 
có^bÁib  "oíob  ó  Aimpp  ADpiAnup  An  ceAtpAriiAD  pÁpA  Den 
Ainm  pn.  X)o  b'é  ADOAp  An  Excommunication  *OiAprriAiD 
n«N  ngAbAp  .1.  pmpeAp  An  UAÓCApÁm  do  riiApbAD  bpÁCAp 
boicc  Le  buiVle  "oe  cúb  gpApÁm  mA]\  D'iApp  pé  Déipc  An  pon 
*Oé  ai]a;   Agup  ní  -peAp  Dumn   a  pcéAÍA   ó  pom   Aieic. 

Annpoin  d'ó]\duií;  An  ctlAÓCApÁn,  Uad^  TDub,  dá  peAp 
dóa^  De  nA  Upstarts  Agup  t>e  nA  nuADUAipLe  do  cÁmic  cum 
pAióbpip  Le  CLAiópeACc  A^tir  Le  cLeApiiTJeAcc3  do  cup  ffiAp 
ceAnnAib  Ap  ah  bpÁpLAiminc.  *Oub]K\DA|i  CiAnn  UomÁip 
nAC  pA"OA  do  bemír  1  ^cÁp  An  dá  peAp  "óéA^  pm  'o'pArÁiL. 
"Lei^  pm  "oo  co5<nx)A]\  AtnAc  v<\  peAp  "óéA^  De  bco^cAib  dátia, 
dao]\a,  Dub<_\,  DAOiteAmÍA,  DiAbtAibe,  5<.\n  cpuAJ  x^\n  CAipe 
rAn  "OAonDAÓc  1  gceAÓCAn  bíob  ;  óip  pé  nfo  do  cuippeAD 
Aon  neAÓ  ben  dá  yeA]\  bé&^  pm  potriie  do  DÓAnAiii,  do 
bíoó4  ceAÚpA]i  De  Lucc  éici  j  Le  n-A  cóm  Aije,  do  beApbócAD 
Le  DeAJcorimÁb  Le  hmcleAcc  A^tir  Le  cuji  AmAC  ah  nít> 
nÁcuAL<NDA]\  a^u]'  nÁ]:eACADA]\  piAth.  A5  po  Ainme&nnA  An 
dá  yeAp  dóa^  pm  mAp  LeA.nAr  : 

'OomnovLÍ  Ó  !YL\cJAiimA  ó  *Óún  Lóic  ;   SeÁn  Ó  Seoc]AADA 


1  FÓ5]\ÓT),  K. 
2Opft1A,    I. 

3  cfúo  tinker,  I. 

4  beic,  C. ;   ■oo  lií,  K. 
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ó  *Óún  CiAiiÁin  * ;  t/i&m  Ó  h&M(\r\ét>x>t>.*  ó  Clpmn  Thtai|M-p ; 
"Pmn jm  THac  CA]\ncAi§  ó  lilAinifcin  3  J5^oice  ;  SéAnmr  *oe 
tlAir  ó  Citt  Cacaií*  ;  PÁ-oiiai^  Pao]\  ó  Cill  111  ac  X)uac  ; 
Uax')^  111ac  C 11111 11  ó  Ár  *Oa]ia  ;  SeÁn  Ó  Co-pco|\Ám  ó  ^caú 
Deo  ;  Gervais  ó  CAijibneACA,'  SeÁn  Ó  C-pómín  ó  Cnoc  ha 
SAigeA-o  ;  Agur  *oo  b'é  UAtir  T)ub  r:éin  ah  toa^a  yeó.)\  *oéA]c, 
acc  A111Á1H  50  nt)eA]\iiA  An  cllAccAnÁn  exception  A-p  £111115111 
OaÍIac,5  iiiai\  •oo  nmne  £1111151  n  "onoccAijin^iiie  bon  tlAccAnÁn 
jioniie  pn.     A5  reo  ah  -oiiocr:Áiruine  pn  ttiaii  LeAHAf  : 

T)a]\  nnoniiA  mo  5at>aii\,  -\y  x)&\\  llleitt  ttiac  1Tlóiy\ín, 
1]'  tda]\  An  nt)]iíox)Ai\  ,ooí;eibim  rAn  atjai]\c  ó  Hóiru'n, 
111Á  pltm  riA  Uaiú^  yA  iiieit)iii  ó  jteo  ah  cÍatóiiíi 
UAinrTo  "OÁ  [teAbb]  aj*  Uatdj  Ó  Ctióinín. 

A11  jciiniimu JAb  via  *onocr:Áircine  rm  *oo  ivinne  pnnjm 
OaÍÍac  -oon  iu\cca|\v\ii  .1.  UAb^  T)ub  triAC  IIIaú^aiíiiia  DobAin 
11Í  Cnóinín  ha  ^CjioiceAnn.,  b'éigin  £111115111  DaLLac  tjo  cu|\ 
Ar  ah  ^CAÚAoiii  A^u-p  An  cóca  pÁ]\bAinnnc  -oo  bAinc  -oe  50 
lieA-ponónAc  A^ur  cní  "oóinne  bÁnrhóiiA  "oo  buAbAb  1  ^c^ot  a 
•ónoniA  .  .  .  Aip.  Agnr  "o'^o^aiji  An  Crier  ■oo  Ctomn  ÚoniÁir* 
^Aii  "pmngm  bAtÍAC  -oo  tei^eAn  1  "oceirc  G  11Á  1  bpnné  ón  tÁ 
■pom  50  Lá  biieice  *Oé ;  Aju-p  if  é  ait  c-uAccAfiÁn  yéin 
•o'óivotng  C05A11  "Oub  Ó  SúilleAbÁm  ón7  1llÁr  HeArhAri  t)o  c\i\\ 
-pAn  ^cAÚAoip  1  n-ion a-o  "pmn  jm.  A^uf  1-p  é  AT)bAj\  cnen  pcrcjAifi 
yé  rm  iiiaji  -oo  bí  Gojah  "Oub  'n-A  Receiver  cíot*a  A5  6ojAn 
111  ac  CÁpiitAij  1liAbAc,  m ac s 'ConniAic,  Agu^  "oo  bí  a  po-p  a^ 
Ucvb^  nÁ  beAt»  "oe  ÚAipbe  An  cíorA  a^  Go^ah  ttiac  Co]utiaic 
1liAbAi§  acc  fponÁn  olnA  "oo  cup  A|\  a  ci\ioj-  niA-p  -oo  cinn  ré 
•péin  ai\  ójuor  ArciUl,  Agtif  niA]i  x>o  ]\inne  ré  le  mónÁn  cu^ 
lonncAOib   beir. 

"\y    Aíinr*oin    •o'pAi.^iuigeA'OA]!    ClAnn    UomÁi]"    cionnu-p 

1  CUNpÁUl,   C. 

2  h  iS\]\t£>.'0&,   I. 

3  TnAiiii],ni\ :    mAiji-pcip,  K. 

4  C1II   Aiéill,  C.  ;   ácaiI,  K.  ;    ÁcAil,  L. 

5  Evidently  a  distinct  person  from  Finnghin  Mac  Carrthaigh. 

6  11a  hy.,  C. 

7 .1.  eojAn  niÁp-]A.,  I. 

8  C,  om. 
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'o'fré&'op&i'oíf  lAnftnA  nA  n-UApAL  •oo  bí  tdá  mbuAipeAtri  -oe 
piop  "oo  -óíbipc. 

"OoriA  1  Agup  cub«Mfc  bu|\  bpiApj\Aije  opAib,"  Ap  pé> 
A^up  An  2  ré  -pu^;  bup  ^ciaIL  p^o  mbeiniú  ye  bup  ^ctnrhne 
tiAib.  1p  píop  11AÓ  pupA  cuicim  ne  CApAVt  '11Á  ati  be&^Án 
■oíob-pAn  auá  iriA  mbeAÚAit)  t>o  •óíbi|\c;  ói|\  t>o  T>íbip  *Oia 
ia"o  ;  ^jup  50  troibnit)  pé  pib-pe  n-A  itoimú,  a  bcoACA  -oaiia 
■OAonA  xxsoiceAiiitA  •oiAbÍAi'oe,  óin  bA  iíiaic  An  congnAiii  •oóib 
pib-pe  m^*  50.Ó  nró  -oo  cuipi"oíp  pompA  -oo  ■óéAtiATTi.  A^up 
^y  píop  nÁ  pAib  -óÁ  cjmúca  cé<vo  ó  Aimpip  éibi|\  50  liAimpip 
TTtnpjépiup,  A^up  ó  Ainipip  Uuip^épitip  50  hAimpp  An  -oAnA 
MAnnnAOi  -oe  pí^cib  SAcpAn  acc  1  ^co^ad  Agtip  1  ^comr^teo 
te  céite,  "oo  péip  niAp  A"oei]\  CAnroen  1  n-A  cpoimc  ;  Agur  ip 
leip  pin  "oo  ttní;  c|\oimtiAÍÍACc  *Oé  ojAAib-re  ;  acc  hiana 
■pAbÁt<Mt)  mo  coriiAinte-re  pib  :  yé  rm,  bup  gcpefoeMii  t>o 
rnéigeAn,  A^ur  cup  piiAp  x>e  *Oia  Agup  -oe  t)Aoine;  bun 
n-eA^ÍMr  no  -óíbipc;  A^up  1  -ocAob  lAppmA  nA  n-UApAb  vo 
nACAinír  x)on  jopcA  ^An  rnoilb  acc  bÁrii  ia'óca  -oo  com^bÁib 
teo.  A^ur  ip  peApp  yo  niAp  jtéAp  cuca  "  Ap  au  u-UACCApÁn, 
cl  'nÁ  rnAp  do  nmne  11103  pinpeAp.-pA  .1.  CAinbne  CeAnnÓAic 
niAC  TDubcAij;." 

"  1nmr  T>úinn,  a  UAccApÁm,  cionnup  t)o  nmne  An  AiceAÓ 
Cuac  An  peAÍL  pom  An  pAopcÍAnnAib  GipeAnn." 

"  Ir  peApp  An  cúip  x>o  bí  a^  CAipbpe  'nÁ  no  bí  aj 
bot)ACAib  SAcrAn  11  í  SéAinup  A^uf  a  iíiac  -oo  -óíbinc  be 
puAÓc  ir  te  pÁn  An  ron  a  mbeic  'n-A  1lóiriÁncAib  ;  Agur  cÁ 
piop  A^Am-fA  ^U|\  -oe  y íob  reAnj^Abb  cuta  A^up  gup  cpe  itiAibíp 
■o'pAynAigif  An  -pcéAl  pom  -oíom ;  ^gup  bo.  cónA  'óuic 
péAÓAmc  ic  rcÁcÁn  pém  'nÁ  beic  a^  1o]A5Ai|AeAÓc  cnéAT> 
An  peAÍb  "oo  pmne  1110  pmpeA]v-pA  Ap  pAopclAnnAib 
CineAiin,  Ajup  A|\  An  níj  piAÓo.  "pionnobÍAt)  1  IIIai^  Cnú  1 
^ConnAccAib." 

Annrom  -oo  cui]\  An  pÁntAiminc  Aon  §Ain  4  ApcA  Aj;up 

1  'Don,  K. 

2  pé,  K. 
3bup,  C. 

4  rsAiPc»  c- 
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•oubp<voAp  iute  -pATi  UeAngAm  OéAj\tA  :  "  The  Great  God  of 
Heaven  and  Earth  preserve  our  most  Gracious  Protector, 
UAbg  T)ub,  niAc  ITlAcgAitinA  DobAip  Hi  Cpómín  nA 
gC-poiceAnn." 

T)o  glACA-OA-p  bot)Aig  Ctomne  liltM-pif  x  feA-pg  mó-p  cper 
ait  gcÁmeAó  2  t>o  pmneAtDA-p  bot)Aig  Hi  Caoiiti  3  opcA,  Agup 
céigit)  1  n-ó|rourA"ó  caca.  UAgAnn  IllAugAiriAin  Ó  C-pómm 
1  -ocuip  ha  hiopgAite  Agup  ah  comrjteo  rm  Ag  urnnn  a 
cbeAp  buit  A^ur  bÁmMg  Agup  gAipce.      1llAp    t>o    connAipc 

IllOCAp'O      Óg      SCAC      All      p^oLlmugAT)      ÚUg      1TlAÚtATTlA1Tl      A|\ 

mumncip  Ctomne  1V)uipip  CAgAp  n-A  commb  Agup  i&npAp 
compAC  Aonpip  A1|\. 

"  *OogeobAip  -pom,"  A-p  TTlAtgATTiAin,  "a  cocóiL  nA 
liAbAipce  Agup  a  cobAip  An  gliogAip  Agup  a  -péipc  1  bpobt 
compAnn.  Agup,  cpÁb  x>o  cpoibe  cugAC,"  Ap  re,  "  c-peAt)' 
An  bA-pAt)  óa"oa  acá  Ag  émige  ic  ceAnn  p-Á  bpuAijup  mnnAC 
•pern  cup  1  gcomnib  céA'opAi-ó  nA  gcupAb  ?  Agup  nÁ 
-pei ce Ann  cu  bAmce  Ap  A-pmur  mo  rcéice-re  Agup  Ap  "D-puim 
mo  pleige  gun  peA-p  niApbcA  céA-o  •oaoti  béim  rnipe,  Agu-p 
gup  me  ir  oig-pe  A-p  SAncho  pAnzA.  Agup  An  céA-o  bÁ 
*oo  ÚAipngeAp  AmAC  An  cpó  nó  An  clAroeAm  -opAoibeACCA 
■po  AjATTi  run  liiApbAr  ceAcpAn  4  -o'Aon  bémi  teip,  niA-p  -oo  bi 
t)pei"lLice  Ó  bpeAllÁm  Agu-p  iDpeAblÁn  Ó  OpeiUlice, 
Cléipe&c  DAibe  An  Sceitg,  Agu-p  pópctnp  au  *OAingin.  "Oo 
iiiA]\bAr  m&-p  aii  gcéATmA  peAcc  n-AÚAig  Agup  peAcc  ngA-pb- 
ÓAiULeACA  rAii  D01Í1&11  Uoip,  go  n-A  n-AnnlAnn  píoóbnAióe 
gópcM-oe  Agup  bpeALlógA  Lóaua;  caic  Agu-p  mA-opAióe  au 
"oomAm  "oo  cmcproip  Liom  Agu-p  cuicpip-pe  p'ém  tiorn  a 
cocóib  n&  1iAt)Ai]\ce." 

Leip   rm    uógbAp  11-iocAp-o  bÁn   "ouipn  x>e  cpumnecLoic 
Agur  buAiteAr  IVlAtgAriiAin   op  cionn  m\5  ctuAipe  gup   Leig 


1  "óeApnunii&Ti,  C.,  I. 

2  b-ponó-niATO    p'éa,   K. 

3  ÚeApniuniAn,  K. 

4  CéA-o,  C,   I. 

5  An   cAipín,  K. 
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-pint  A^ur  rubpAcc  a  cpu  teir  A^up  "oo  1eA^  A-p  a  cut  pAn 
tÁib  é. 

é-1|\1j1t)    bO"OA1j    11  í     CAOItil     ■o'f.'O-JlCACC    A    ^CApAX)    A^tip    A 

jjcom-pÁin  rém  ;  Ar-ur  c|\omAi"o  An  beiú  Ag  pcpACAt)  Agtir  A5 
rxobbAt»  a  céibe  "OÁ  ^copÁnAib  c-potriA  c-poippiAcbAcA  A^np  "oá 
mbibbeojjAib  mei-pjjeACA  im'pciAtiiACA  1  jceAnnAib  A^ur  1 
^cluAfAib  a  céibe. 

T)o  bicoAp  tiiA]i  -pin,  A5  pcp\ACAt>  A^ur  a^  ppAoibbeAb  a 
céibe,  j;un  éipij  11")AcgAiiiAin  at  An  pÁmméAb  -pom  itia  pAib. 
*OubAi|\c  riAc  tvn^e  T)o  bí  Aip  rem,  acc  "opAoit>eAcc  "oo  cui-p. 
O&npioijAin  An  tlAijmr  Aip,  A^up  51m  1  •oUí'p  po  Útnriri  -oo  bi 
ré  An  pATO  00  bi  An  cac  -oÁ  cup  a^  copAmeAcc  x  Inline  HÍ05 
ha  >0]\ót<Mnne  ITIóipe  •o'yuA'ou-igeA'OAn  cpiúp  aúac  a]\  mbeic 
50  huAigneAc  1  n^Áijvom  "01.  A^ur  teir  rm  -o'péAÓ  A-p 
íoniÁi 5  a  mÁi  jipcpeÁp  -oo  bi  bAince  Ap  a  rcéic  mAp  Apmup, 
Agup  •oo  beij  opriA  ó  c-poroe  Ap.  X)o  rtieAgAip  TliocAnt) 
O^  nu\c  TIioca|vo  Scac  no,  A^up  ir  é  AmibAipc  : 

"  X)o  501b  Agtcp  -oo  jjpÁm  A^np  x)o  conncpAcc2  ope,  a 
line  ÚAió^ín  boicc  tiA  ^CpoiceAnn  Ajup  tiA  ^comnbeoipí3  *oo 
b-peic  Ap  bocÁnAib  boccA,  cÁ  brtiAi-pir  iotitiat:  rem  nub  a^ 
cornópA-ó  be  Tliocó.-p'o  O5  mAC  HiocApt)  Scac?  Agur  a 
bo"OAicín  bném  mopguigce  bAb  com  -ouic  a  por  a  beit  a^ac 
^nnAb  é  céim  ip  AOijvoe  -oo  bi  Ajec  feATi  rp  A^ec  -pmpeApAib 
•oe  lilumncip  ScArmtÁm  ir  -oe  1Í1umnci-p  llACAibbe  buACAib- 
beAcc  cbiAbÁm  Hi  Caohíi  .1.  -oume  u  A-p  At  boóc  nÁ  pAib  ve 
beACAib  be  ceicne  céAt>  bbiAt)Ain  Ai^e  pém  ip  a^  ati  nruiirnci-|v 
•00  cÁmi^  -ponrie  acc  occ  bpeApAmn  -oéAg  T>e  nuA-opbuxb  nÁ]\ 
-pÁr  réA-p.  nÁ  roi-pbe  piArh  Aip.  A^tir  "oo  cuAtA-pA  50  rctupribe 
cuAmbA  irió-pbo-OAi r  ó  pobAb  Hí  Caoitti  cpí  c-])oigce  op  cionn 
ctiAmbA  tilic  CÁ]\|\úai^  tilóip  1  1"llAinipop  Loca  Lém.  A^up, 
a  bot>Aicín  bpém,  ír  fíop  tu\c  pénoip  An  peAnpocAb  5^^"°^ 
x)0  -pÁnuJA-ó,  mAp  acá  :  Set  a  beggar  on  horseback  and  he 
will  ride  to  the  devil." 


1  C|\eo|\uijeAcc,  K. 

2  •óosP-^ti.í-    C. 

3  bioionAti,  K. 


g8  T)ÁnUv\  A0*ÓA5Á1t1   11  í   llAÚAltie. 

Lei]'  rm  *oo  btiAib  TTlAéJAThAin  Ó  Cfómín  btnbte  "oe 
cuaiILo  mó]\  cinLmn  Af  a  ctéiceoi^  or  cionn  An  cAipín  Af 
tliocAfO  O5  iiiac  lliocAfo  Scac  cup,  beic  fuib  Ajuf  f ubpAóc 
a  cinn  beif  50  caLmíi.  OfifceAf  x>o  lliocAfo  A^uf  "oo 
Cbomn  TTluipif  Agur  do  bí  An  bpifeAt)   50  UuIaií;  Uí  yiomn 

OpÚA. 

*0'é^5  cúi5  cé<vo  -peAn  xn'ob  Ap  ah  LÁtAip  fin  ;  A;guf 
"o'óa^  lllACJAriuMn  O  C-pómín  50  5po*ó  ^  ^T  f]T1  ^-eir  A11 
mbot^Aig,  .1.  An  cé  •oo  \)'ye<Ni\p  x>e  clonin  ah  fíbcoAij  fin, 
Ua-ó^  T)nb  Ó  Cnómín  ;  A^ur  x»o  1uvón<MceAx>  cfí  cfoigce  or 
cionn  cuAmbA  1llic  CÁpptAig  1Í1óip  1  IllAimrcip  bocA  Léin  é. 
A5  ro  An  peAfcbAOi  Af  ah  tic  op  a  cionn  : 

feAp  be  cbeArAib  1  n5b0.f-0.1b  fin  a^ac,  a  L105  ; 
111  ac  An  aca]\  if  nieAf a  no  pu^At)  fAti  TtíoJAcc  ; 
111ac  An  cAite  big  fmeAfúA  nÁp  omit  1  n^níorh  ; 
'11-A  1Í1AC1  1  bfÍAiceAf  bíot)  a^ac  if  con^Aib  a  Cpíofc!2 

A5  fm  beACA  A^uf  cUAf.Af5A.bA1b  Úatój  THnb  11  í 
Ciiómín  A^nf  fíluifceAfCAij  11  i  ^piobcA,  A^Uf  lllAbni  Cmnc 
An    Upunp   niA|\    Af    bfifeAT)   x>o    Clomn    Tiluipif    A^uf    *oo 

HlOCAfO    Ó^   SCAC,    ACtlf    TTlAf    A|\    ÓA^    CÚ1g    Ce-AX)    feAf  A]\  All 

b&cAip  fin  -oíob  ;  AgUf  bÁf  1ÍlAcj,Aiiu\in  I1í  Cfómín  beif 
An  mbob^Aij  ;  A£Uf  mAf.  "oo  cmpeAt)  é  Cfí  epopee  of 
cionn  cuAmbA  1Ílic  CÁfptAit  lilóip  1  WAinifcip  Loc<x  Lém, 
^onvn^e  rm. 


1  'nÁ  líiAc,  1. ;  nÁp^  wac,  k. 

2  I.  ends  here. 
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LIIT. 

cum  ha  t>vitit)e. 


An  cAcaijn  COfiriAC  niAc  CA|\cÁin  ccc.,  aj  iA|\f\<MT>  conjriAiirt  tiAbpili-óe 
i  n-AgAiT>  11  a  T)pocufÁiT>e  ■oo-jeibeAT)  ó  £ax>%  Ó  TilogbAjvoÁin. 


An   niAijieAnn   "OonncAt)   yoinnbt   O   1T)Aci;AirinA, 
An  rA-]u\i]\e  pojtu-puA  povcA  ha  ^ceA^cu^-oA^  ; 
T)o  riieAfAinn  -oÁ  n-orclA-ó  a  jieAcu  co^ató  n-A  caú  cuca, 
5o  teA^-pAt)  LocAncA  bcoAij  nA  1iAncuinrei.ee. 


U.\  cíor  rAn  11Á1Ú  pAib  jglAn  -peA-pcAi^  -póí;triAit, 
*Oo  iiiAoit>im  le  pÁi|ic  íjnÁtnriAin  rriAn  cAnAit»  cnóbA ; 
1!íoiriAim  Se&n  CbÁnAÓ  tie  ótAnnAib  nT)orhnAilt  ; 
Le  -oenrieAr  1  lÁirii  ir  cneAbAc  ^ac  bAct^c  cóijineAc. 


I 


CÁ   bymb    AobA^Án    éi^eAr    iaj\caij\    £Áib, 
o     11Á  cAgAnn  vaocau  c|\éAn  nÁ  a  f-i&nr  n-A]\  nt>ÁiL  ; 
1ló  An  -ojiA^An  oaccac  é\Arnonn  riAÍ  tie  t)ÁL, 
TD'bun  5CAbAi|\[-pém]  -oon  cLéin  bAb  jma^aiI  jpÁr. 


LIII. — The  above  excerpt  from  a  poem  by  the  Rev.  Cormac  Mac  Cartan 
(or  Curtain)  contains  one  of  the  few  references  to  O'Rahilly  by  contemporaries 
that  have  come  down  to  us.  The  author  seeks  the  aid  of  the  poets  as  a  pro 
tection  against  the  misdeeds  of  a  certain  Tadhg  O'Riordan.  The  protection 
in  such  cases  meant  the  raising  of  a  public  opinion  against  the  individual. 
We  have  met  this  poem  in  only  one  MS.,  viz.,  23  N.  21  in  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy. 

S.  beAr-  jac,  MS. 


3oo  -oÁnUv\  A0"óA5Áin  tn'  UAÚAiUle.. 


LIV. 

1S     1111 U1T)     -OA1Í1SA. 

SéAtnup  5pA0in,    ccc,    aj\   bÁf    "OÁiú,   niAC  lléAmumn    •oe   bApjxA.. 

I]'  miri-o  -OAiiirA  An  jneAnn  x>o  cAomeAb, 
An  yeile,  An  Léi^eAnn  'r  An  tiorhcAcr, 
An  -oAonnAcc,  a  11  éi^eAcc  'r  An  mcleAcc, 
Ó  ■o'é^g  yeAtt  Léi  jce  ^ac  Line. 

5        Tlí  hiA*o  nA  héigfe  réin  t>o  cAoinim, 
'Oo   bí   1   nCi|\mn   1léilL   50   LíonriiAn; 
11Á   An   yeAn  niAot   ó  tAob   Cnuic   5A01^e> 
111  ac   Aon^tnr  nÁji  fAO|\ttn^  cío-pcA. 


11 Á  UAob   ]u\-  nA   réniiyi]\  -oo  tn'bin  ; 
10     11Á   AcóAgÁn   xto  bí   cpÁibreAÓ  LioiiiuA  ; 
11Á  'pÍAnn   x)o  LAbnAt)  50  TjíneAc  ; 
1]^  nÁ   e-ojAn   "o'ójvotng   An   rcníbinn. 


LIV. — The  above  is  an  extract  from  a  pretty  long  elegy  on  David  Barry, 
from  the  Bride,  in  the  east  of  the  Co.  Cork,  by  James  Green.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  fix  the  date;  but  it  must  have  been  composed  after  O'Rahilly's 
death,  as  his  name  is  mentioned  in  a  litany  of  poets  not  then  living. 
This  elegy  occurs  in  the  Murphy  MSS.,  Maynooth,  vol.  x.,  and  we  have 
not  found  a  second  copy.  Nos.  LIII.  and  LIV.,  though  not  the  work  of  our 
poet,  help  to  throw  light  on  the  all  too  meagre  accounts  of  his  life  known  to^ 
us  with  certainty. 

10.  .1.   Ao'ÓAgÁn  Ó  UAÉAiVle,   MS. 

11.  plAtin,    .1.    pterin,     nu\c     b]\iAm     bó|\oime,     MS.;      ibid.    nipe-AC, 

bÍ01l1Í1A|A,    MS. 
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APPENDIX-* 

The  following  documents  from  the  Record  Office,  Dublin,  illustrate 
in  a  striking  manner  several  of  the  most  important  poems  in  this  volume, 
especially  poems  II.,  VIII.,  XIII.,  XVII.,  XXL,  XXX.,  XXXIV.,  XXXV., 
XXXVI. ,  and  Eachtra  Thaidhg  Dhuibh.  They  afford,  moreover,  valuable 
material  for  the  genealogist  and  historian.  Some  were  discovered  only 
after  the  earlier  poems  had  been  printed  off. 

DOCUMENT   A. 
WILL  OF  MORTOGH  GRIFFIN. 

In  the  Name  of  God  Amen.  I  IMortogh  Griffin  of  Killarny  in  the 
county  of  Kerry  Esqr  being  in  perfect  health  and  strenght,  and  as  perfect 
in  my  senses  as  at  any  time  of  my  life  (praise  be  to  God)  yet  Considering 
the  uncertainty  of  life  and  the  frailty  of  human  nature  Do  make  mj^  last 
Will   and   Testament   in   manner    following    vizt  : 

Imprs.  I  bequeath  my  immortall  Soul  into  the  hands  of  Almighty 
God  my  Creator  hoping  for  a  joyfull  Resurrection  and  a  blessed  Immor- 
tality through  the  great  mercy  of  God  and  the  merritts  and  mediation 
of  my  Saviour  and  Redeemer  Jesus  Christ,  and  my  body  to  the  Earth 
to  be  decently  interr'd  at  the  discretion  of  such  of  my  Exers  as  shall  be 
next  to  me  at  the  time  of  my  death,  And  as  to  my  worldly  substance 
I  leave  and  will  that  they  may  be  disposed  of  in  manner  following 

Item.  I  leave  and  bequeath  to  my  beloved  wife,  Jane  Griffin  als 
Archbold  all  my  right  title  and  Interest  in  and  to  the  lands  of  Kilman 
als  Killmacudd  in  the  County  of  Dublin,  to  be  by  her  enjoyed  during  the 
course  of  her  naturall  life  in  leiu  and  full  satisfaction  for  all  thirds  Dowers 
and  and  Joyntures  that  she  may  pretend  to  Claim  or  expect  out  of  any 
other  part  of  my  Estate  Reall  or  Personal. 

Item.  I  will  and  my  will  is,  that  my  sister  Ellen  Griffin  als  Hehir's 
Children  being  three  in  number  by  her  late  husband  Patrick  Hehir  de- 
ceased shall  have  and  receive  yearly  out  of  my  Estate  the  sum  of  thirty 
Pounds  Sterl.  for  their  support  and  maintenance  untill  the  male  children 
be  fit  to  be  bound  to  trades  or  Callings  and  afterwards  when  they  are 
out  of  their  times  then  they  have  One  hundred  pounds  Le  peice  paid 
them  and  the  like  sume  of  one  hundred  pounds  to  the  Daughter  when 
she  arrives  at  the  age  of  Twenty  one  years  or  the  day  of  her  marriage 
provided  she  marrys  by  the  Consent  of  my  Exers.  hereafter  named  or 
any  two  of  them,  Daniel  Grady  gent,  if  then  living  to  be  one,  and  if  any 
of  the  said  three  Children  shall  dye  the  portion  of  such  dying  child  and 
maintenance  to  be  divided  equally  amongst  the  survivors. 

Item.  I  will  and  my  will  is  that  ten  pounds  per  ann.  be  paid  to  the 
minister  and  Church  Wardens  of  the  Parish  of  Killarny  in  the  County 
of  Kerry  for  the  time  being  to  be  by  them  distributed  as  they  shall  think 

*  The  orthography  and  contractions  in  the  originals  are  not  departed  from,  with  the  ex- 
ception ot  putting  as  a  general  rule  the  year  in  Arabic  numbers.  In  a  few  cases  a  precis  of 
portion  of  a  document  is  given.  When  this  is  so  the  actual  wording  of  the  document  is  put  in 
inverted  commas. 
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fitt  towards  the  Reliefe  of  the  poorest  sort  of  Widows  and  Orphans  during 
the  Continuance  of  my  Interest  there  and  the  first  ten  pounds  to  be  paid 
immediately  after  my  death. 

Item.  I  will  and  my  will  is  that  if  my  wife  shall  think  fitt  to  live 
in  the  County  of  Kerry  that  she  shall  and  may  have  the  use  of  my  house 
and  furniture  plate  and  linnen  during  the  time  she  shall  live  there  un- 
marryed  and  no  Longer  and  that  she  may  have  the  fields  Called  Garrymeale 
and  Garrycamine  at  the  Rent  I  am  to  pay  for  them. 

Item.  I  will  and  earnestly  recommend  to  my  Exers.  and  Overseers 
hereafter  named  that  all  my  just  Debts  and  Servants  wages  be  paid  with 
all  convenient  Care  and   Speed. 

Item.  I  Leave  and  bequeath  to  my  Kinsman  Edmond  Griffin  the 
ffarms  I  hold  from  the  Earl  of  Insiquin  in  the  County  of  Clare  being  part 
of  the  patrimony  of  my  Ancestors  and  I  also  leave  and  bequeath  to  him 
all  my  stock  of  catle  of  all  sorts  that  I  shall  dye  possed.  of  with  all  my 
plate  linnen  and  furniture  after  my  wife's  decease  if  she  chooses  to  live 
and  enjoy  it  in  Kerry  as  hereinbefore  mentioned,  and  likewise  I  leave 
to  my  said  Kinsman  Edmond  Griffin  my  house  Garden  and  Closes  which 
ray  wife  was  to  have  after  her  Decease,  or  sooner  if  she  shall  not  live  in 
Kerry  as  aforesaid  without  being  liable  to  any  other  payment  or  Acct. 
for  the  same  than  the  Rents  reserved  thereout  on  the  Leases  or  Contracts 
I  hold  them  by. 

Item.  I  leave  and  bequeath  to  the  Poor  of  the  Parish  of  Disart  in 
the  County  of  Clare  the  sum  of  five  pounds  ster.  to  be  paid  them  as  soon 
after  my  Death  as  it  conveniently  can  be  done. 

Item.  Whereas  all  my  freehold  lands  are  all  part  of  the  lands  forfited 
by  the  late  Revolution  in  this  Kingdome  and  therefore  Cannot  by  law 
be  inherited  possess'd  or  Tennanted  by  any  person  of  the  Popish  Religion, 
of  which  persawsion  my  nearest  Relations  are,  my  will  therefore  is  that 
such  of  the  said  lands  as  remaine  after  payment  of  the  debts  and  Legacies 
herein  before  mentioned  to  be  paid  or  such  other  debts  as  I  shall  owe 
at  the  time  of  my  death  shall  be  sold  by  my  Exers  hereafter  named  or 
the  Survivor  of  them  and  that  the  produce  thereof  be  applyed  by  them 
or  the  Survivor  of  them  to  pay  and  discharge  as  (sic)  my  debts  as  aforesaid 
all  the  legacies  herein  mentioned  and  the  residue  to  be  disposed  of  as 
they  shall  think  fitt. 

Item.  I  do  hereby  nominate  and  appoint  my  dr.  friend  Charles 
May  of  the  City  of  Dublin  Esqr.  and  my  well  beloved  Relations  Daniel 
-Grady  of  the  said  City  of  Dublin  Gent  and  Edmond  Griffin  of  Killarney 
Gent,  to  be  Exers  of  this  my  last  will  and  Testament. 

Item.  I  also  nominate  and  Appoint  William  Weldon  of  Grays  Inn 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Brittain  to  be  Overseers  (sic)  of  this  my  last  will 
and  Testament. 

Item.  I  leave  and  bequeath  to  my  Exers.  Charles  May  and  Daniel 
Grady  One  hundred  pounds  sterl.  Le  peice,  and  the  like  sume  of  One 
hundred  pounds  to  William  Weldon  Esqr.  and  I  do  hereby  revoke  all 
other  Wills  or  dispositions  made  by  me  heretofore  and  declare  this  to  be 
my  only  last  Will  and  Testament.  As  Witness  my  hand  and  Seale  at 
Dublin  the  twenty-third  Day  of  ffebruary  Anno  Domini  One  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  twelve  1712/3. 

M.    Griffin  /  loco    \  Sign'd   seal'd   publish'd    and     declar'd   this   to 

be  the  last  will  ejajlii  )  and  Testament  of  the  said  Mortogh  Griffin  in 

presence   of  us  V    °     J  Richard  Hedges,  Char.  May,  E.  G.  Laffan,  Peter 

Archdekin.  

(Probate  granted  26  February   1 717/8.) 
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DOCUMENT   B. 
WILL  OF  TIMOTHY  CRONIN. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  holy  Ghost  Amen, 
blessed  be  the  holy  and  undivided  trinity  now  and  ever,  world  without 
end. 

I,  Timothy  Cronin  of  Killarney  in  the  County  of  Kerry,  being  in 
perfect  sense  and  memory  and  considering  the  uncertainty  of  this  frayle 
and  wretched  world  doe  make  this  as  my  last  will  and  Testamt.  hereby 
revokeing  and  annulling  all  former  wills  by  me  made. 

I  bequeath  my  soul  to  God  almighty  my  Creator  and  redeemer,  and 
my  body  to  the  earth  rottness  and  worms,  to  be  interred  as  near  my 
Childrens'  grave  as  my  friends  shall  think  proper  and  that  with  as  little 
noyse  and  trouble  as  they  can.  I  repent  my  sinns  with  all  my  heart 
and  that  for  the  Love  of  God  and  doe  freely  abandon  all  temporal  goods 
which  are  but  meer  vanity. 

As  to  what  substance  God  has  pleased  to  bless  me  with  I  leave  it 
to  be  disposed  of  and  distributed  as  my  Executrs.  shall  think  fitt  first 
paying  all  my  debts  with  all  convenient  speed  out  of  the  same  and  I  doe 
appoint  nominate  and  ordayne  my  dear  wife  Honnor  Cronin  and  my 
Sons  Widdow  Mary  Cronin  (they  continueing  widdows)  and  my  onely 
Son  Phillip  Cronin,  my  Brother  Daniel  Cronin,  Daniel  Duggane  of  Cnockin- 
inane  and  Mr.  James  Webb  of  the  Citty  of  Dublin  my  Executrs  to  this 
my  last  Will. 

And  my  will  is  that  the  sole  managemt.  of  this  my  will  and  of  what 
substance  I  dye  possessed  of  shall  be  soly  managed  by  my  dear  Wife, 
and  such  of  the  other  Executrs.  as  she  shall  think  fitt  to  joyne  her,  without 
rendering  any  acct.  for  the  same  but  to  doe  it  to  the  best  of  her  skill  and 
judgemt.,  she  continueing  a  Widdow  as  aforesaid  and  shu'd  she  alter 
her  condition  and  take  another  husband  its  my  will  she  shall  acct  with 
my  onely  son  now  liveing  Phillip  Cronin  and  the  rest  of  my  Executrs. 
and  Grandson  Daniel  (?,  orig.  frayed)  Cronin  for  what  part  of  my  substance 
shall  come  to  her  hands  from  (the  time)  of  my  death  to  such  time  as  she 
shall  take  to  another  husband  allowing  (?  her)  forty  pounds  in  full  of 
any  dower  or  thirds  or  any  other  demand  shee  may  have  to  any  part 
of  my  substance  as  my  wife. 

I  recommend  my  dear  wife  and  Daughter  in  Law  and  my  orphants 
to  the  Honble.  Valentine  Browne  and  William  Weldon  Esqr.  and  to  my 
truely  hond.  friend  Captn.  Hedges  to  stand  their  friend  and  see  justice 
don  them  And  the  Honble.  Coll.  Hassett  and  my  dear  friend  Mr.  John 
Mason  to  be  friends  to  my  dear  deed,  son  Derby  Cronin' s  widdow  and 
children,  and  forasmuch  as  I  have  sevll.  Grandchildren  by  my  Daughters 
it  is  my  will  that  thoe  (?  there)  shall  be  within  three  years  after  my  death 
(my  debts  being  first  payed)  the  sume  of  thirty  shillings  layed  out  for 
such  of  them  as  will  be  under  age  and  putt  in  the  hands  of  such  as  my 
dear  wife  and  the  rest  of  my  Executrs  shall  think  fitt  and  that  an  english 
shilling  be  payed  to  each  of  my  Daughters  husbands  in  full  discharge 
of  any  right  or  pretence  that  they  or  any  of  their  children  may  have  by 
way  of  legacy  ( —  ?)  or  any  other  pretence  whatsoever  to  any  part  of 
what    substance    I    shall    dye   possessed. 

In  witness  whereof  I  hereunto  sett  my  hand  and  seale  this  first  day 
of  march  seventeen  hundred  and  nineteen  twenty  1719/20.  T.  Cronin. 
Signed  and  sealed  in  presence  of  us.  Denis  ffalvey  Danll.  Cronine,  Jams. 
Mahony,   Der.   Ffalvy. 

(Probate  granted  3  November   1726.) 
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DOCUMENT  C. 

EXCHEQUER  BILL. 

Cronin  v.  Sir  M.  Deane. 

12  Nov.,   1706. 

To  the  honble.  ye  Chancellr.  Treasr.  Lord  Chief  Baron  and  ye  Rest 
of  ye  Barons  of  her  Maties  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Ireland,  humbly  Sheweth 
unto  your  honours  your  supplt  and  dayly  orators  Timothy  Cronine  of 
Killarney  in  the  County  of  Kerry  gent  and  Dominick  Walters  of  ye  City 
of  Corke  Inkeeper,  her  Maties  Debrs  and  farmers  that  whereas  Sr  Mathew 
Deane  of  Droumore  in  the  County  of  Corke  Knt.  &  yr  supplt  Cronine 
before  the  late  wars  of  this  Kingdom  of  Ireland  had  severall  dealings- 
in  the  sd  County  of  Corke  yt.  by  meanes  of  ye  fair  &  just  dealings  yt  ye 
sd  Sr.  Mathew  received  at  yr  suplt.  Cronin's  hands  and  ye  severall  faithful 
services  reced  by  him  from  yr  Supplt  Cronine  in  ye  year  1688  all  along 
ye  sd  late  warrs  the  sd  Sr.  Mathew  severall  times  &  in  the  prence  of  severall 
credible  persons  declared  his  extraordinary  kindness  &  friendship  towards- 
yor.  Supplt  Cronine  and  in  particular  on  or  abt  the  thirteenth  day  of 
January  1691  he  past  unto  yor  Supplt  Cronine  a  lease  of  ye  lands  of 
Noghavall  &  Knocklevane  with  all  the  subdenominations  thereunto 
belonging  for  the  term  of  ninety  nine  years  at  forty  pounds  the  first  year 
of  the  said  term,  fifty  pounds  the  second  year,  sixty  pounds  the  third 
year,  sixty  five  pounds  the  fourth  year,  &  seventy  pounds  yearly  there- 
after to  the  end  of  eleaven  years,  and  Eighty  pounds  yearly  or  thereabouts 
dureing  the  remainder  of  ye  sd  term  (that  ye)  sd  Sr.  Mathew  did  at  ye 
time  of  perfecting  ye  sd  Lease  declare  yt  yr  suplt  Cronine  had  twenty 
pounds  a  year  clear  in  the  sd  farme,  of  what  ye  sd  Sir  Mathew  wd  get 
from  another  yt  he  thought  it  little  enough  for  yr  supplt  Cronine  con- 
sidering ye  severall  good  services  done  to  him  by  yor.  sd  Supplt.  Cronine. 
That  yor.  suplt.  Cronine  by  virtue  of  ye  sd.  Demise  on  or  about  May  1692 
entered  and  became  possed  of  parte  of  ye  sd  lands  of  Noghavall  and 
Knocklevane  but  not  of  ye  lands  of  Laughtley  wch  was  demised  by  ye 
sd  Sr.  Math,  as  parte  and  parcell  of  ye  sd  lands  of  Noghavall  and  Knock- 
levan,  &  did  often  make  mention  it  was  soe,  wch  is  and  was  worth  twelve 
pounds  per  ann.  Yt.  a  Gristmill  then  stood  on  ye  sd  lands  of  Noghavall 
wch  was  set  by  ye  sd.  Sr.  Mathew  to  yr  Suplt  Cronine  in  ye  sd  Demise 
wch  was  really  worth  twelve  pounds  per  ann.,  &  being  set  as  aforesaid 
by  a  prior  lease  from  ye  sd.  Sr.  Mathew  he  made  no  manner  of  question 
thereof  unto  yr.  Supplt.  Cronine,  yr  Supplt  Cronine  no  way  questioning 
but  yt.  ye  sd.  mill  is  (?  was)  as  intended  by  ye  sd  Sr.  Mathew  to  be  enjoyed 
by  yr.  Supplt.  pursuant  to  ye  sd.  Lease;  yr.  Supplt  Cronine  further  sheweth 
yt.  ye  sd.  lands  of  Noghavall  being  mountanie  lands  and  lying  neare  &. 
close  to  ye  County  of  Kerry  where  Toryes  &  Eapparees  did  constantly 
frequent,  by  wch.  meanes  yr.  Supplt  Cronine  durst  not  send  his  owne 
cattle  to  make  use  of  ye  sd.  lands,  neither  could  he  get  any  Tennts.  yt 
would  venture  to  come  &  live  on  ye  same  to  make  any  advantage  thereof,, 
vt  on  or  about  ye  month  of  October  1692  ye  Drivrs.  of  ye  then  Collectr 
of  ye  District  of  Mallow  came  on  ye  sd.  lands  to  drive  for  quitrent,  but 
found  no  distress  for  ye  reasons  aforesaid  on  ye  said  lands  yr  supplt  Cronine 
repaired  to  ye  sd  Sr.  Mathew  Deane  &  acquainted  him  thereof,  who  there- 
upon Desir'd  yr.  Supplt.  Cronine  to  manage  matters  so  as  ye  sd.  lands 
may  be  returned  waste,  for  yt  he  expected  yt  ye  then  next  parliament 
yt.  sat  would  take  into  theire  considn.  ye  wast  lands  lying  upon  Protestts 
hands  throughout  ye  whole  kingdom  &  yt  ye  sd.  Sr  Mathew  together 
with  yr.  Supplt  Cronine  applyed  ymselves  to  ye  then  collector  &  prevailed 
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on  him  to  return  ye  sd.  lands  waste  to  ye  then  Comrs  of  ye  Revenue  at 
wch  time  ye  sd  Sr.  Mathew  desir'd  yr.  Supplt  Cronine  to  Dispose  of  ye 
sd.  Lands  to  ye  best  advantage  for  his  use,  &  would  expect  no  more  from 
him  yr  Supplt  Cronine  out  of  ye  same  other  than  wt  your  Supplt  Cronine 
would  make  thereof  &  yt  he  would  allow  yr  Supplt  Cronine  a  Considn 
for  yr  sd.  Supplts    trouble  &  care    therein,    Declareing    then  as    he  often 
did  before  yt  he  intended  yt  farme  for  yr  Supplt  Cronine    to  get  by,   & 
not  to  be  any  way  a  looser  yr  Supplt  Cronine  haveing    Deserv'd  more 
kindness   at   his   hands,    yt   yr   Supplt   Cronine   thereupon    did   encourage 
Graziers  &  some  few  Tennts  to  come  and  inhabit  ye  sd  lands,  yt  yr  Supplt. 
Cronine  afterwards  gave  ye  sd.  Sr.  Mathew  a  returne,   or  list    of  names, 
of  such  Graziers,  or  tennts.  as  were  on  ye  sd.  lands  wth  an    acct.  of  wt. 
was  due  from  each  of  ym  in  particular  who  afterwds  by  himself   &  ordrs 
reed,  as  well  ye  rent  yt.  fell  due  on  ym.  as  ye  grazeing  mony  and  converted 
ye   same   to   his   own   use.       Yr.    Supplt   Cronine   further    sheweth   yt  he 
continued  manageing  ye  sd.   ffarme   &  sevll  other  of  ye  concerns  of  ye 
sd  Sr  Mathew  by  makeing  sevll  journeys  to   Dublin   &-  elsewhere  in  '& 
abt.  ye  sd.   Sr  Mathew's  Concerns  from  May   1692   untill  Aprill   1695  at 
wch  time  yr.  Supplt  Cronine  surrendred  ye  said  lease  unto  ye  sd  Sr.  Mathew 
yr.  Supplt.  receiveing  no  manner  of  benefit  thereby  yt.  ye  sd.  Sr.  Mathew 
at  ye  time  of  sd  surrendr.  &  severall  times  before  &  since  in  ye  presence 
of  sevll.  credible  persons  promised  to  befriend  yr.  Supplt.  Cronine  in  any 
thing  yt.  did  or  would  lye  in  his  power  as  well  to  make  him  satisfacon 
for  ye  sevll.  services  trouble  &  care  taken  by  yr.  Supplt  Cronine  in  and 
abt.  ye  sd.  ffarme,  as  ye  services  done  by  yr.  supplt.  to  him  in  ye  time 
of  ye  sd.  late  warrs  by  preserving  and  keepeing  parte  of  his  stock  wch 
he  intrusted  him  with  when  himself  was  fore'd  to  goe  for  Engl'd  to  ye 
hazard  of  yr  Supplt  Cronine's  life  &  substance  yt  about  ye  yeare   1694 
&  before  ye  sd  surrendr  Edwd  Dodsworth  Esq  Collectr  of  Mallow  in  whose 
District  ye  sd  lands  of    Noghavall  etc  lay,  spoke  to  ye  sd  Sr.    Mathew  in 
yr.   Supplt  Cronine's  presence  telling  him  yt.   ye  Comrs.   of  ye  Revenue 
had  directed  him  not  to  return  any  lands  wast  without  an  affidt.  thereof, 
&  yt  ye  yearely  Quitrent  could  not  be  made  thereof  yt  ye  sd  Sr  Mathew 
thereupon  got  one  John  Moore  to  make  affidt  before  one  John  Sullivane 
of  Corke  one  of  ye  Mars.  Extraordinary  for  takeing  affidts  in  ye  country, 
wch  affidt  was  deliverd  by  ye  sd.  Sr.  Mathew  to  ye  sd  Edwd  Dodsworth 
in  yr.   Supplt  Cronine   &   sevll  other's  presence,   who  afterwards  got  ye 
benefit  thereof,  as  ye  rest  of  ye  Protestts  of  ye  Kdome  yt  had  waste  lands, 
yt  ye  sd   Sr  Mathew  being  in  November   1700   in   Dublin   did   earnestly 
write  to  yr.  Supplt.  Cronine  to  be  with  him  with  all  speed  in  Dublin  at 
a  certain  day  assureing  yr.  supplt  yt  he  would  consider  him  extraordinary 
well  for  his  trouble,  yt  yr.  supplt.  who  then  was  in  Kerry  receiveing  an 
actt.  thereof  from  Mr.  Robert  Deane  ye  sd   Sr  Mathew's   Son  &  yr  supplt 
having  then  but  five  days  to  repaire  to  Dublin  to  be  there  ye  day  apnted 
by  ye  sd.  Sr.  Mathew  prepared  himself  for  ye  sd.  journey   wth  a  servt. 
and  two  horses,  least  one  of  ye  horses  would  not  performe  ye  sd  journey 
yr.  Supplt.  Cronine  being  a  heavy  man  &  strucken  in  yeares  &  being  then 
concern'd  in  ye  managmt.  of  severall  Gentlemen's  concerns  in  ye  counír  r 
&  himself  a  ffarmer  yt.  pd.  betwixt  foure  and  five  hundred  pounds  a  yeare 
rent  for  farmes  he  held  in  ye  countys  of  Corke  &  Kerry  with  much  adoo 
went  to  Dublin  to  ye  sd  Sr  Mathew  ye  day  appted  neglecting  all  his  owne 
concerns,  where  ye  sd  Sr.  Mathew  kept  him  six  weeks  together  at  yr  suprlts 
owne  Cost  and  charges,  Excepting  two  pounds  six  shills  wch  he  paid  co 
yr.  Supplt  wch  came  very  shorte  to  pay  yr.  supplt  his  servt.  &  two  horses 
charges  ye  sd  six  Weekes,  but  ye  sd  Sr.  Mathew  faithfully  promised  yt 
he  would  further  Consider  yr  Supplt  Cronine  in  ye  accts  betwixt  him  & 
yr.  sd.  Supplt,  yt  in  October  1703  Captn  Richard  Hedges  agent  &  Receiver 
for  ye  Corporation  for  makeing  Hollow  Sword  blades  in  England  came 
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to  yr  Supplts  house  at  Droumskehy  in  ye  sd  county  of  Corke  to  be  informed 
by  yr  Supplt.  (who  he  heard  was  Agent  &  Manager  of  ye  Estate  of  Captain 
Daniel  O  Kieffe  in  his  life  time  &  before  any  forfeiture  of  his  Estate)  how 
ye  sd  Estate  lay,  &  where,  yt  yr.  Supplt  was  not  at  all  free  to  give  ye  sd 
Hedges  any  acct.  thereof  least  it  may  prove  any  way  offensive  to  ye  sd 
Sr.  Mathew,  went  ye  very  same  day  to  ye  sd  Sr  Mathew,  &  acquted.  him 
thereof,  who  seemed  very  well  pleased  &  thankfull  to  yr.  Supplt.  yt.  before 
yr.  Supplt  parted  ye  sd.  Sr.  Mathew,  he  earnestly  desired  him  ye  sd  Sr. 
Mathew  yt  they  would  come  to  acct  one  with  another  wch  ye  sd  Sr. 
Mathew  prolonged,  still  professing  a  greate  deale  of  frdship  &  kindness 
to  yr.  Supplt  notwithstanding  wch  ye  sd.  Sr.  Mathew  within  two  or  three 
days  after  met  yr.  Supplt  in  ye  city  of  Corke  &  told  yr.  Supplt.  Cronine 
yt.  he  came  thither  in  hopes  to  see  ye  sd.  Hedges  &  Desired  yr  Supplt 
to  find  out  ye  sd  Hedges  yt  he  ye  sd.  Sr.  Mathew  would  waite  on  him 
yt  ye  sd  Sr.  Mat.  in  ye  meane  time  tooke  out  two  sevll  actns  out  of  ye 
tholsell  Court  of  Corke  ye  one  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  &  ye  other 
for  a  hundred  pounds  or  thereabouts  knowing  yt.  yr  Supplt.  was  a  stranger 
in  ye  said  city  &  ye  times  bad  &  Designing  to  breake  yr.  Supplts  Credit, 
.&  himself  and  his  son  in  law  both  aldermen  of  ye  sd.  City,  yt.  yr.  Supplt 
could  get  no  City  Securityes  Immediately  caused  yr  supplt  to  be  arrested 
and  taken  upon  ye  sd  two  actons  to  wch  yr  Supplt  was  forced  to  Enter  City 
Baile  yt  yr  Supplt  Immediately  repaired  to  John  Galway  Esqr.  Councill 
at  law  and  stated  ye  case  betwixt  him  yr  supplt  and  ye  sd  Sr  Mathew 
to  him,  as  it  is  herein  set  forth  who  declared  to  yr.  Supplt.  yt  he  had 
right  in  Equity  to  be  relieved  agt  ye  sd.  actons  yt  as  yr.  Supplt  was 
leaveing  ye  sd  Mr  Galway  who  fully  assured  yr.  Supplt  yt.  ye.  sd.  Sr 
Mathew  should  never  have  any  recovery  agt  yr.  Supplt  on  acct.  of  ye 
rents  of  Noghavall  as  aforesaid  yr.  Supplt  met  ye.  sd.  Sr.  Mathew  neare 
ye  sd  Mr.  Galway's  house  where  ye  sd  Sr.  Mathew  seemed  to  be  surpriz'd 
to  see  yr.  Supplt.  at  libty  &  spoke  to  yr.  Supplt  &  told  him  he  did  not 
thinke  yt.  yr.  Supplt  was  soe  well  befrded  in  ye  City  as  to  get  baile  soe 
soon  &  told  yr.  Supplt  alsoe  yt.  he  hoped  yt.  Mr.  Galway  did  not  take 
a  fee  agt  him,  he  being  always  ye  said  Deane's  Councill  whereupon  yr. 
Supplt  told  him  yt  he  had  Mr  Galways  advise  agt  him  &  told  ye  sd  Sr. 
Mathew  before  sevll  credible  persons  yt.  he  made  yr.  Supplt  Cronine 
but  a  very  indifferent  returne  to  ye  sevll  good  services  offices  &  Expences 
made  by  yr  supplt  towards  him  as  well  before  ye  Warrs,  in  ye  Warrs, 
&  since  ye  sd.  Warrs,  yt  ye  sd.  Sr.  Mathew  then  told  yr.  Supplt  Cronine 
yt  he  was  sorry  for  what  was  done  it  being  done  out  of  passion  &  said 
yt  he  hoped  yr.  Supplt  &  he  would  not  goe  to  law  after  ye  long  Dealeings 
&  right  understanding,  to  wch  yr.  supplt.  made  answer  yt  he  was  not 
willing  to  put  up  ye  matter  before  such  time  as  yr.  Supplt  should  file 
a  billagt  him,  ye  sd.  Sr.  Mathew,  before  yr  honrs  in  this  honble  Court 
to  have  or  know  yr  honrs  judgmt  whether  it  was  lawfull  for  ye  sd  Sr. 
Mathew  to  recover  a  full  rent  out  of  lands  wch  he  himself  procur'd  by 
affidt.  not  to  be  worth  ve  yearely  Quitrent  for  which  he  had  an  abate- 
ment of  twrenty  foure  pounds  per  ann.  for  three  yeares  as  other  Protestts 
had  for  waste  lands,  &  received  wt  fell  due  from  ye  tennts  &  Grasiers 
of  ye  sd.  lands  during  yt  time,  yt  thereupon  ye  sd  Sr.  Mathew  made 
answer  yt  he  was  very  free  to  refferr  ye  whole  matter  to  ye  sd  John 
Galway  to  wch  yr  Supplt  freely  consented  &  to  yt  end  ye  sd  Sr.  Mathew 
&  yr.  Supplt.  enter'd  into  bonds  of  three  hundred  pounds  each  to  ye 
other  to  stand  to  ye  Doome  &  adwd.  of  ye  sd  John  Galway  for  &  touching 
ye  sd.  action  then  Depending  in  ye  sd  tholsell  Court  of  Corke  yt  in  ye  sd. 
bond  perfected  by  yr.  supplt  to  ye  sd  Sr.  Mathew  yr  Supplt.  Walters  was 
jointly  and  severally  bound  wth  yr.  Supplt.  Cronine  conditioned  for  ye 
true  performance  of  ye  sd.  adwd.  as  by  ye  sd.  bond  may  appeare,  yt  ye 
sd  John  Galway  thereupon  takeing  upon  himself  ye  Decideing  of  ye  sd. 
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Differences  soe  Depending  in  ye  sd.  tholsel  Court  did  on  ye  thirtith  day 
of  November  1703  make  his  adwd.  in  writeing  and  thereby  ordered  vr 
Supplt  to  Satisfye  and  pay  unto  ye  said  Sr.  Mathew  ye  sume  of  twenty 
six  pounds  foure  shill  &  a  penny  sterl  to  be  paid  in  two  equall  payments, 
ye  first  paymt  thereof  to  be  made  on  ye  first  of  May  following  &  ye  second 
on  ye  first  day  of  November  following  as  by  ye  sd  adwd.  may  more  at 
large  appeare.  yt  in  ye  sd  adwd  it  is  set  forth  yt  it  was  insisted  upon  by 
yr  Supplt  &  gave  proofe  to  it,  yt  a  mill  on  ye  sd  lands  valued  twelve 
pounds  yearely  was  Detained  from  him  by  one  Grandon  to  whome  ye 
sd.  Sr.  Mathew  set  ye  same  prior  to  ye  Demise  sef-yr.  Supplt.  &  yt  ye. 
sd.  Grandon  paid  his  rent  in  Meale  or  otherwise  to  ye  sd  Sr.  Mathew, 
for  wch  ye  sd.  Galway  adwarded  no  allowance  to  yr.  supplt.  yt.  ye.  sd. 
John  Galway  alsoe  by  ye  said  adward  doth  set  forth  in  ye  words  follg  : 
alsoe  Cronine  insisted  upon  &  proved  yt  at  Sr  Mathews  Instance  &  for 
his  service  he  made  a  journey  to  Dublin  in  Nober  1703  continued  at  his 
owne  expences  for  six  weekes  for  which  he  Deemed  twenty  pounds,  two 
Guinys  whereof  he  confessed  to  have  reed,  yet  ye  sd  John  Galway  did  not 
by  his  sd  adwd.  order  ye  remaindr  parte  thereof,  or  any  considn.  for  ye 
same  but  excluded  yr.  Supplt.  from  makeing  any  further  challenge  for  ye 
same  for  wch  &  ye  sevll.  other  hardships  yr  supplt  conceived  to  have 
been  done  him  by  ye.  sd.  adward  in  matters  not  intended  to  be  referred 
to  him  ye  sd  Galway  as  by  ye  Condns  of  ye  sd  bonds  may  appeare  yr 
supplt  protested  agt.  ye.  sd.  adwd  as  he  humbly  conceiveth  was  just  and 
lawfull  for  him  to  doe.  Yr.  supplt.  further  sheweth  yt  ye  sd  Sr.  Mathew 
did  then  earnestly  desire  yr.  Supplt  to  perfect  ye  sd  bonds  for  ye  payment 
of  ye  sd  twenty  six  pounds  foure  shill  and  a  penny  pursuant  to  ye  sd. 
adwd.  wch  yr.  supplt  refused  &  still  doth  refuse  to  doe  for  ye  reasons 
aforesaid  he  ye  sd  Sr.  Mathew  afterwds  seemed  very  willing,  &  alsoe  sent 
to  yr  supplt.  yt  he  would  never  demand  }Te  contents  of  ye  said  adwd. 
provided  yr  Supplt  would  not  appeare  agt  him  in  order  to  manage  or 
sollicite  any  cause  in  ye  behalfe  of  ye  said  Corporation  of  hollow  blades. 
Yr.  supplt  Cronine  further  sheweth  yt.  yr.  Supplt  heard  &  believes  yt.  ye 
sd.  John  Galway  at  ye  time  of  his  signing  ye  said  adward  sometimes  after 
his  giving  of  sd.  adwd,  he  having  not  well  considered  and  being  as  yr. 
Supplt  was  credibly  informed  touched  his  conscience  yt  he  had  thereby 
wronged  yr.  Supplt.  did  advise  ye  sd  Sr.  Mathew  not  to  Expect  any 
benentt  thereby,  wch  ye  sd  Sr.  Mathew  ever  since  observed  by  makeing 
noe  manner  of  Challenge  or  Demd.  of  ve  sd.  twentv  six  pounds  foure 
shill  and  a  penny  either  of  this  Supplt,  or  his  said  security  tho'  daily  in 
his  sight,  untill  after  ye  last  Summer  Assize  1706  there  was  a  nisi  prius 
brought  by  ye  sd  Sr.  "Mathew  agt.  ye  sd.  Corporation  at  wch  tryall  yr. 
Supplt.  Cronine  at  ye  request  of  ye  sd  Sr.  Mathew  appeared  in  order  to 
prove  a  deed  for  him  wch  yr.  Supplt  accordingly  did  being  a  subscribeing 
witness  to  ye  same  &  being  cross  examined  by  ye  Councill  of  ye  sd. 
Corporation  yr.  Supplt.  could  not  avoide  declareing  ye  truth  of  his  know- 
ledge a  verdict  was  found  for  ye  sd  Corporation  ;  yt.  ye  sd  Sr.  Mathew 
apprehending  ye  sd.  verdict  was  found  upon  yr.  Supplt  Cronme's 
Evidence  Declared  yt  he  would  not  spare  ye  spending  of  a  thousand 
pounds  or  some  such  great  sume  to  be  revenged  on  yr.  Supplt  Cronine, 
or  any  that  belonged  to  him.  Now  so  it  is  yt  ye.  sd.  Sr.  Mathew  to  yt 
end  had  very  soone  after  ye  sd  assize  was  over  arrested  yr.  Suppliant 
Domk.  Walters  in  Corke  upon  ye  said  bond  of  three  hundred  pounds 
Enter'd  into  by  yr  Supplt.  Cronine,  yr.  Supplt  Domk  Walters  for  \e  per- 
formance of  ye  said  adward  to  wch  yr.  Supplt  Domk  gave  baile  &  removed 
the  same  into  her  Maties  court  of  Chief e  place  (?  Please  in  Dublin  where 
it  now  Depends,  ye  sd  Sr.  Mathew  intending  &  Designing  most  uncon- 
scionably contrary  to  all  Equity  &  good  Conscience  to  ye  great  cost 
Damage  &  prejudice  of   both   yr.  Suppliants,    who  are    like  to  be  thereby 
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much  Disabled  to  pay  ye  Debts  due  of  ym  to  her  said  Matie  in  her 
Exchequer  in  Dublin,  obtaineing  judjjmt  &  Exn.  agt.  yr.  Supplt 
Walters  on  ye  same  ye  premisses  tenderly  considered,  and  for  yt  yr. 
Supplts  have  no  remedy  at  comon  Law  to  be  relieved  in  ye  premisses 
ye  said  bond  being  theire  act  &  Deed  having  nothing  to  plead  at 
Barr  agt.  ye  same,  yet  hope  yt  ye  sd  Sr.  Mathew  Deane  being  touched 
in  his  Conscience  will  ingeniously  confess  ye  truth  of  all  &  singular  ye 
premisses  upon  his  corporall  Oath  to  be  taken  on  (ye  holy)  Evangelist 
to  this  yr.  Supplts  bill.  To  the  end  therefore  yr.  supplts  may  be  relieved 
in  all  &  singular  ye  premisses  according  to  Equity  &  good  Conscience  & 
have  as  well  the  Injunctn  of  this  honble  Court  for  stopping  ye  sd.  Sr. 
Mathew  Deane  &  Councills,  Attorneys,  Agents  &  Solicitors  from  any 
further  prosecution  upon  ye  sd.  bond  untill  ye  heareing  of  this  cause 
before  yr.  honours,  as  her  Maties  Writ  of  Duces  tecum  for  bringing  ye 
said  adwd.  &  bond  into  this  honble  Court  to  be  cancelled  for  ye  reasons 
aforesaid  &  yt.  ye.  sd.  Sr.  Mathew  Deane  may  answer  all  &  singular  ye 
premisses  upon  his  corporall  Oath  &  in  his  said  answer  particularly  set 
forth  &  declare  whether  your  supplt.  Cronine  was  any  way  serviceable 
to  him  at  ye  Summer  Assize  held  for  ye  County  of  Cork  in  ye  Yeare  1688, 
&  how  serviceable,  &  in  what  &  whether  yr.  supplt.  Cronine  was  not  like 
to  be  brought  to  trouble  for  Exposeing  or  takeing  his  parte  in  those  times 
agt  those  that  sued  him  then,  whether  yr.  supplt  was  not  chiefly  ye  meanes 
of  hind'ring  sevll.  decrees  yt  were  obtained  agt  ye  sd  Sr.  Mathew  &  procured 
by  yr.  Supplt  Cronine  to  be  supersedead  &  whether  yr  supplt.  did  not 
in  ye  same  yeare  after  ye  sd  Assize  appeare  for  him  upon  sevll  refferences 
from  ye  sd  assize  upon  Civill  bills  preferred  agt  him  &  whether  yr.  supplt 
did  appears  for  him  very  zealous  upon  ye  sd  refferences,  &  whether  did  he 
ye  sd  Sr.  Mathew  afterwards  acknowledge  yr  Supplt's  sd  services  in 
sevll  letters  to  yr.  Supplt  &  whether  doth  he  know  or  remember  yt  yr 
Supplt  reed,  many  rebukes  from  sevll  persons  then  in  authority  for  ap- 
peareing  soe  Earnest  for  him  ye  sd  Sr  Mathew,  &  how  serviceable  were 
yr  Supplts  endeavours  in  those  days  &  whether  in  ye  month  of  January 
1688  being  in  ye  height  of  troubles  in  those  countrys  yr  Supplt  did  appeare 
sevll  times  in  ye  rescueing  of  sevll  persons  who  were  Rapparieing  away 
ye  said  Sr.  Mathew's-  Stock  &  whether  in  particular  at  ye  time  he  was 
going  for  England  he  did  not  intrust  ye  nomber  of  forty  heads  of  young 
black  cattle  in  yr  supplts  hands  &  whether  had  he  any  acct  of  ye  sd  cattle 
back  &  wt  acct  &  whether  he  signed  any  certificate  unto  yr  Supplt  Con- 
fessing yr.  Supplts  honest  Discharging  ye  trust  Reposed  in  him  by  ye 
sd  Sr.  Mathew,  or  whether  did  he  at  any  time  &  how  often  Declare,  &  to 
whome  by  name  yt  he  did  not  get  soe  much  of  all  ye  personall  Estate 
left  behind  him  in  this  Kdome.  as  he  had  from  yr.  Supplt  Cronine  & 
whether  after  ye  surrender  of  Corke  &  before  ye  capitulation  of  Limericke 
yr.  Supplt  did  not  come  to  ye  sd  Sr  Mathew  in  Corke,  whether  did  he 
not  then  Declare  his  kind  acknowledgmt  of  yr.  Supplt  Cronines  said 
former  services  &  Desired  yr.  Supplt  Cronine  when  ye  Contry  was  settled 
&  reduced  should  come  to  him  &  yt  he  would  make  unto  him  a  benenciall 
lease  of  ye  sd  Ids.  of  Xoghavall,  &  yt  he  may  also  set  forth  &  Declare 
whether  he  did  not  afterwards  abt.  ye  begining  of  Jany  1691  write  to  yr. 
Supplt.  Cronine  to  meet  him  at  Mallow  ye  third  of  Janry  aforesd  &  whether 
he  did  not  then  set  unto  yr  Supplt  Cronine  ye  said  lease  of  Xoghavall  & 
Declared  yt  he  Designed  yt  yr  Supplt  should  get  well  by  ye  same  &  whether 
he  did  not  then  declare  yt  he  abated  unto  yr.  supplt.  twenty  pounds  of 
wt.  another  would  give  for  ye  same  yearely  ;  &  yt  he  may  alsoe  set  forth 
&  Declare  whether  he  did  make  any  Exceptions  of  ye  Grist  mill  of 
Noghavall  at  ye  time  of  his  passing  ye  said  lease  to  yr.  Supplt.  &  whether 
did  he  then  make  any  mention  of  ye  lands  of  Laghtley  to  be  parte  of  ye 
sd.  lands  so  Demised  by  yr.  Supplt  &  whether  doth  he  know  or  hath  he 
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credibly  heard  yt  yr.  Supplt  was  ever  possed.  of  ye  said  mill  or  of  ye  said 
lands  of  Laghtley  pursuant  to  ye  sd  lease  &  yt  he  may  also  set  forth  & 
Declare  whether  yr.  Supplt  did  not  in  October  1692  waite  of  him  ye  Sd 
Sr  Mathew  giving  him  an  acct  yt  ye  sd.  farme  of  Xoghavall  was  soe 
haunted  by  torves  &  Rapparees  yt  it  could  not  be  inhabited  neither  could 
he  get  ye  possion  of  ye  sd.  mill  or  of  ye  sd.  lands  of  Laghtley  &  Desired 
ye  sd  Sr.  Mathew  to  take  ye  same  into  his  owne  hands,  &  whether  yr. 
Supplt  Cronine  did  not  give  him  an  acct  yt  ye  Drivrs.  of  ye  Qt.  rt.  were 
also  there  in  order  to  Drive  ye  Gale  of  Ot.  rt.  yt.  was  then  due  and  whether 
he  then  Desired  yr  Supplt  Cronine  to  order  mattrs  soe  as  yt.  ye  said  lands 
be  returned  waste  &  whether  he  did  not  then  Declare  yt  he  hoped  yt. 
ye.  next  Parliamt  would  take  a  course  with  such  lands  as  lay  waste  upon 
Protestts.  hands  &  whether  he  did  not  then  Desire  yr.  Supplt.  Cronine 
to  goe  along  with  him  to  ye  then  Collectr.  &  Declare  to  him  yt.  yr.  Supplt. 
Cronine  surrendred  ye  lands  of  Xoghavall,  because  he  could  not  make 
ye  yearely  Qt.  rt.  thereof  &  whether  did  not  ye  sd  Collector  then  returne 
them  waste,  &  yt  he  may  also  set  forth  and  declare  whether  yr  Supplt. 
Cronine  did  not  from  time  to  time  return  him  an  acct.  of  what  tennts. 
&  Grasrs.  made  use  of  ye  sd  lands  &  whether  did  he  or  any  other  by  his 
-orders  &  who  by  meane  (?  name)  receive  wt.  rent  &  grazeing  money  was 
made  thereof  &  whether  he  did  not  often  tell  yr.  Supplt  Cronine  yt  he 
expected  noe  more  out  of  ye  sd  lands  than  wt.  yr.  Supplt.  could  make 
thereof,  &  yt  he  may  further  set  forth  &  Declare  whether  yr.  Supplt 
Cronine  was  not  Imployed  by  him  abt  any  other  Concerns  from  May 
1692  to  May  1695  or  made  any  or  what  journeys  to  Dublin  in  &  abt  ye 
sd  Sr.  Mathew's  Concerns,  &  whether  did  he  ye  sd.  Sr.  Mathew  acknow- 
ledge &  owne  yr.  Supplt  Cronine' s  Extraordinary  Care  abt  his  concerns 
in  Genii.  &  in  particular  abt.  ye  Difference  betwixt  him  &  mr.  Wm.  Ballard 
&  others  &  what  benefit  or  advantadge  did  he  get  thereby  or  wt  Dis- 
advantage was  he  like  to  lye  under  if  yr.  Supplt  Cronine  had  not  concern'd 
himself  therein  &  yt  he  may  also  sett  forth  &  Declare  whether  Edwd 
Dodsworth  Esqr  then  &  now  Collector  of  Mallow  did  not  tell  him  ye  sd. 
Sr  Mathew  yt.  he  could  not  Expect  an  Abatement  of  sd.  Qt.  rt.  without 
procureing  an  afndt  yt.  ye  sd.  lands  of  Xoghavall  etc  did  not  produce 
the  yearely  Ot.  rt.  &  whether  ye.  sd.  Sr.  Mathew  did  not  afterwards 
procure  &  Deliver  unto  ye  sd.  Dodsworth  such  an  affidt.  &  had  he  not  an 
abatemt.  of  ye  said  qt.  rt.  accordingly,  if  soe,  why  &  wherefore  should 
he  Challenge  yr.  Supplt.  Cronine  for  any  rent  more  than  ye  yearely  Qt. 
rt.  for  wch.  himself  had  an  abatement,  &  yt  he  may  alsoe  further  set 
forth  &  Declare  whether  he  did  not  abt  ye  later  end  of  October  1700 
write  to  yr  Supplt.  Cronine  into  ye  Contry  earnestly  Desireing  yr  Supplt  to 
be  with  him  in  Dublin  abt  ye  seventeenth  of  Xovember.  follg.  wch  letter 
or  notice  thereof  came  to  yr.  Supplt  Cronine's  hands  ye  twelvth  of  Xovem- 
ber in  ye  county  of  Kerry  whether  yr  Supplt  did  not  accordingly  waite 
of  him  in  Dublin  ye  Day  appted.,  whether  did  he  not  Detaine  yr.  Supplt. 
there  six  weekes,  or  any  other  or  wt  time,  at  yr  Supplts.  owne  cost  & 
Charges,  or  whether  doth  he  know,  or  hath  heard  yt  yr.  Supplt.  was  a 
Considerable  ffarmer  in  ye  Countyes  of  Corke  &  Kerry  &  whether  he  made 
yr.  Supplt.  any  other  &  wt  satisfacon  for  yt.  or  any  other  service  yt  yr. 
supplt  had  ever  made  him  whether  did  not  yr.  Supplt.  abt.  ye  later  end 
•of  October  1703  Desire  ye  sd  Sr  Mathew  to  setle  accts  with  him  whether 
yr  supplt.  did  not  then  tell  him  yt.  Captn  Richd  Hedges  was  at  yr.  Supplts 
house  yr.  supplt  Cronine  being  then  tennt  to  ye  Corporation  aforesd. 
whether  yr.  sd  supplt  Cronine  did  not  then  advise  ye  sd.  Sr  Mathew  Deane 
to  meete  ye  sd  Hedges  &  to  Compound  or  otherwise  agree  with  him  ye 
sd  Hedges  abt.  his  Challenges  to  some  lands  yt  were  then  in  possion  of 
ye  sd.  Sr.  Mathew  or  his  tennts.  whether  yr  sd  Supplt.  told  him  ye  sd. 
Sr.  Mathew  yt  if  he  neglected  it  ye  said  Hedges  or  Corporation  for  whome 
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he  managed  should  have  ye  beter  of  him  whether  ye  sd.  Sr.  Mathew  did 
not  then  seeme  very  thankful  to  yr.  Supplt  Cronine  whether  ye  sd.  Sr. 
Mathew  (did  not)  in  three  or  foure  days  after  goe  to  Corke  where  he  met 
yr.  Supplt.  Cronine  &  told  him  he  came  there  in  order  to  accomodation 
with  ye  sd.  Hedges  for  ye  sd.  lands  &  whether  he  desired  yr  sd.  Supplt. 
Cronine  to  bring  him  &  ye  sd.  Hedges  together  &  whether  he  did  not  in 
ye  meanetime  take  out  two  sevll.  actions  agt.  yr.  Supplt  Cronine,  whether 
ye  sd.  Sr.  Mathew  did  not  take  out  ye  sd.  actions  out  of  prejudice  &  with 
a  Design  to  breake  yr  said  Supplt.  Cronine's  Credit  thinking  he  could 
not  get  City  baile  for  ye  said  actions,  whether  ye  sd  Sr.  Mat  :  was  not 
sorry  to  see  yr.  Supplt.  at  liberty  &  whether  he  met  yr.  supplt.  Cronine 
neare  ye  sd..  Galway's  house  in  Corke  &  then  propose  an  arbitration  to 
yr.  Supplt  &  tell  him  it  was  out  of  passion  he  tooke  out  ye  sd  actions 
agt  yr.  Supplt.  Cronine,  whether  yr.  Supplt.  Cronine  then  seemed  unwilling 
to  referr  it  untill  ye  sd.  Sr.  Mathew  had  given  his  answer  in  Chancery 
to  yr.  Supplt  Cronine's  bill,  whether  he  did  not  then  say  yt  ye  sd.  Galway 
did  not  take  a  fee  agt.  him  &  yt  he  was  his  standing  Council  whether 
yr  Supplt  Cronine  did  not  tell  him  he  would  referr  it  to  nobody  but  ye 
sd.  Galway  because  he  then  had  his  advice  &  whether  ye  said  Sir  Mat 
did  not  alsoe  say  he  had  rather  referr  it  to  Mr.  Galway  then  ye  law  & 
whether  ye  sd.  Galway  did  not  then  tell  him  ye  sd.  Sr.  Mat.  yt.  he  had 
given  his  advise  agt  him  &  yt  he  may  expect  his  judgmt.  ye  same  way 
if  he  had  not  informed  him  of  more  than  yr.  Supplt  Cronine  did  before 
&  whether  there  was  any  more  referred  to  ye  sd  Galway  then  ye  actions 
then  Depending  in  ye  Tholsell  of  ye  said  City  of  Corke,  &  whether  it  is 
not  soe  Expressivly  mentioned  in  ye  bonds  then  perfected  by  yr.  Supplt 
Cronine  &  his  security  &  whether  ye  sd.  Sr.  Mat.  does  not  know  yt.  ye 
sd.  John  Galway  went  further  then  was  refferred  to  him  by  ye  sd.  bonds 
of  Submission  particularly  abt.  yr.  Supplt.  Cronine's  journey  to  Dublin 
in  or  abt  November  1700  &  whether  yr  Supplt  Cronine  did  not  Imediatly 
protest  agt.  ye  sd.  adwd.  &  Desired  ye  sd.  Sr.  Mat.  to  proceed  on  his  actions 
at  law  in  ye  tholsell  aforesd.  &  whether  ye  sd.  Sr.  Mat.  seemd.  to  yr. 
Supplt.  yt.  he  was  Convinced  he  ought  not  to  Demd.  ye  benefit  of  ye 
said  adwd.  whether  ye  sd.  John  Galway  did  ever  advise  him  yt  he  did 
not  Sufficiently  consider  yr.  Supplt.  Cronine's  case,  whether  ye  sd  Sr. 
Mathew  at  severall  times,  &  by  sevll  persons  send  word  to  yr  Supplt 
Cronine  yt  if  yr.  supplt  did  not  appeare  in  ye  managmt  &  Directing  of 
ye  prosecucon  of  ye  sevll  suites  depending  between  ye  said  Corpn.  &  him 
ye  sd  Sr  Mathew  yt  he  would  never  demd  ye  contents  of  ye  said  adwd. 
&  whether  he  did  not  often  express  or  say  he  would  keepe  it  as  a  hank 
over  both  yr.  supplts  &  also  set  forth  &  Declare,  wt.  Induced  him  to 
forbeare  with  yr  Supplt  Walters  since  the  publishing  of  ye  sd  adward 
yr.  supplt  Walters  haveing  then  and  ever  since  lived  in  ye  said  City  of 
Corke,  and  whether  if  yr.  Supplt  Cronine  had  not  appear'd  upon  ye  tryall 
which  was  between  ye  sd.  Corporation  and  ye  said  Sr.  Mathew  ye  last 
Summer  Assize  at  Corke  whether  he  wou'd  bring  any  action  upon  ye 
sd  bond  agt  yr.  supplts  for  or  on  acct.  of  said  adwd.  &  that  he  may  shew 
cause  if  any  he  can  why  yr.  Supplts  should  not  be  further  relieveo  in 
all  &  singular  ye  premisses  according  to  Equity  &  good  conscience.  May 
it  therefore  please  yr.  honrs.  to  grant  unto  yr.  Supplts  her  Maties  most 
gracous  Writt  of  Spna  with  a  Duces  tecum  to  be  directed  to  ye  sd.  Sr. 
Mat.  Deane  thereby  commanding  him  at  a  certain  day  &  under  a  certain 
paine  therein  to  be  limited  personally  to  appeare  before  yr.  honrs  in  this 
honble  court  to  answer  ye  above  premisses  upon  his  corporall  oath  & 
to  bring  with  him  ye  sd  adwd  &  bond  to  be  Cancell'd,  as  alsoe  her  Maties 
Writ  of  Injunctn.  to  be  Directed  to  ye  sd.  Sr.  Mathew  Deane  his  Councils 
Atts.  Agents  &  Sollicitrs  thereby  comanding  them  them  &  Every  of  ym.  to 
succease  from  any  further  prosecucon  of  law  agt.   yr.   Suplts.   on   ye  sd 
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bond  or  either  of  them  untill  ye  heareing  of  this  cause  before  yr.  honrs 
&  further  to  stand  to  and  abide  such  further  ordrs  &  Directions  herein 
for  ye  reliefe  of  yr.  Suplts  as  to  yr  Honrs  will  seeme  meete.  And  they 
will  ever  pray  &c. 

DOCUMENT   D. 

EXTRACTS    FROM    EXCHEQUER    BILL. 

Maywe  v.  Griffin. 

30  July,   1707. 

This  is  a  bill  seeking  the  sum  of  /22  10  6  for  the  drawing  of  timber 
to  the  forge  &c,  at  Killarney  &  to  Kenmare.  Maywe  was  "  late  of 
Killarney."  John  Asgill  became  possed  of  lands  of  Ld.  Kenmare  on 
or  about  May  1703  "  &  being  soe  possed  he  the  sd.  John  Asqill  did  sett 
up  Iron  worke  and  severall  other  Improvements  on  the  sd  Estate.  That 
one  Mortogh  Griffin  &  one  of  the  Defts  to  this  bill  with  &  for  the  sd.  Asgill 
in  such  Iron  worke,  and  also  Receiver  &  Manager  of  the  sd  John  Asgills 
concerns  in  the  sd  County  of  Kerry  ;  that  one  Francis  Jones  Clarke  to 
the  sd.  Iron  worke  did  on  or  (upon)  the  first  day  of  March  1703  sent 
for  yr  Suplt  knoweing  or  hearing  that  he  had  two  or  three  plowes  of 
horses  and  draft  Bullocks  &  oxen,  treated  &  agreed  with  yr  Suplt  to  draw 
all  ye  tymber  that  cutt  &  squared  in  ye  Woods  of  Killheelane  Sz  Ballyna- 
muanagh  for  the  forge."  At  a  certain  rate  he  drew  45  pieces  of  sq.  timber 
as  per  agreemt  to  1st  May  foils.,  6  tons  from  Ballynamuanagh  &  9-}  from 
Killheelane  .  .  .  .  "  that  one  teige  Cronine  of  Killarny  one  other  of  the 
defts  to  this  bill  did  in  the  month  of  October  1704,  assumed  to  pay  unto 
your  Supplt  five  shillgs  for  each  ton  that  he  would  draw  of  the  Market 
&  Courthouse  tymber  from  Killnanoss  to  Killarny  Towne  according 
as  one  Captn  Dermod  Conner  who  was  appointed  contriver  to  oversee 
the  repairing  of  the  sd  Market  and  Court  House  aforesd.  He  the  said 
Cronine  being  one  other  of  the  agents  and  Managers  then  &  before  Eyther 
by  the  sd.  Asgills  appointmt  or  under  the  sd.  Griffin  in  and  about  the 
sd  Asgills  concerns  in  the  County  aforesd.  Pursuant  to  such  agreement 
your  Supplt  drew  six  tons  of  sq.  tymber  from  the  said  woods  to  the  markett 
house  aforesd  in  the  month  aforesd.,  being  in  the  dept  of  Winter  all  wch 
tymber  &  soe  drawn  your  supplt  gave  an  acct  thereof  sworn  &  attested 
under  a  magesteratts  hand  to  the  said  Cronine  who  was  the  only  man 
Impowered  to  accot.  discount  &  discharge  for  the  same  or  any  other 
service  done  for  the  sd.  Asgill  or  Griffin  in  the  concerns  aforesd.  Yor. 
Suplt  further  Sheweth  that  one  Marten  Knowles  one  of  the  Sargents  of 
the  sd  Asgills  woods,  and  then  in  the  service,  owed  yr.  Supplt.  one  pound 
five  shill.  which  sum  the  defd.  Cronine  assumed  to  pay  your  supplt  in 
behalfe  of  Arthur  Donoghue  Daniell  Dyer  Morgan  Rahilly  and  severall 
others  that  were  Indebted  to  the  said  Knowles  &  dealing  with  the  sd 
Cronine,  &  who  owed  that  sum  to  the  sd.  Knowles  and  more  money  upon 
whch  promise  yor.  Supplt  did  discharge  Marten  Knowles  of  the  said  one 
pound  five  shillings.  Your  Supplt  also  sheweth  that  the  sd  deft  Cronine 
Received  two  severall  notes  in  behalf  of  yr.  Supplt.  from  one  Robert.  Emly 
and  Stephen  Hassett  for  the  sum  of  six  shillings  od  pence  &  charged  them 
severally  for  each  mans  proportion  &  detained  the  money  in  his  hands 
and  never  accted  with  yor  Supplt  eyther  for  that  nor  for  any  others  the 
matters  aforesd.  Yr.  Supplt  further  sheweth  that  the  defts  Morto  Griffin 
teige  Cronine  and  ffrancis  Jones  very  often  for  a  good  part  of  a  quarter 
of  a  year  desired  and  treated  personally  with  your  suppt  to  send  his  plowes 
up  to  the  wood  of  Derry  Cunihye  and  to  draw  all  the  tymber  that  was 
there  cutt  &  squared  as  well  for  the  forge  furnace  as  alsoe  ad  the  tymber 
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that  was  cutt  &  Squared  for  the  Court  &  Markett  House  of  Killarney, 
and  the  tymber  that  was  cutt  &  squared  for  a  new  house  that  the  Deft 
Griffin  was  building  in  Killarney  Towne,  and  that  to  the  logh  side  where 
toats  may  take  it  aboard  &  also  to  draw  what  your  Suplt  could  of  ship 
plankes  and  other  tymber  that  was  to  be  brought  to  the  river  of  Kenmare 
up  hill  and  down  hill  to  the  Barrony  of  Glanerought,  pursuant  to  whch 
sevll  Intreaties  yr  supplt,  on  or  abt.  the  seventh  day  of  April  1705,  mett 
the  sd  defts  in  Killarny  at  the  Deft  Griffins  house  where  after  some  dis- 
course and  treaty  had  concerning  that  affaire  Yor  Supplt  agreed  with  the 
defts  Mortogh  teige  and  Jones,  &  at  theire  charge  to  make  the  way  passable 
for  draft  catle  and  graseing  free  for  the  plowes  as  every  other  plowe 
had  which  was  in  the  like  service  and  that  to  the  loading  place  that  was 
appointed  and  to  the  furnace  at  the  Rule  that  your  supplt  had  from  the 
sd.  Asgill  Miller  of  the  Mills  of  Deanagh  for  whom  yr.  supplt  drew  severall 
tuns  of  great  tymber  out  of  the  sd  wood  .  .  .  ."  "  Kenmare  being  eight 
myles  distant,  Rockey  mountanious  Impassible  way  "  .  .  .  "  And  your 
Supplt  then  Insisting  very  much  upon  the  Deft  Cronines  friendship,  from 
the  other  deft  and  to  have  him  as  a  mark  &  paymaster  as  being  the  only 
manager  undr  the  deft  Griffin  for  the  whole  Concerns  upon  which  and  to 
encourage  yor  Supplt.  to  goe  to  the  woods  with  his  plowes,  assumed 
promisses  &  engaged  to  be  yor  Supplts  paymaster  not  onely  for  all  that 
would  be  due  to  yor  supplt  on  acct  of  ye  last  agreemt  but  alsoe  for  the 
six^tuns  drawn  from  Kilnanoss  to  the  Markett  House,  Deducting  onely 
thereout  the  rent  yor  Supplt  owed  out  of  his  holding  of  Ffossa  which  he 
held  from  one  Denis  Kyfie  the  said  Deft.  Griffin's  tennt,  and  one  other 
•of  the  defts  to  this  bill."  Maywe  entered  on  his  contract,  &  at  his  own 
charge  made  the  way  passable  from  the  wood  of  Derrycunihy  Derry  na 
denny  &c,  brought  26  tons  Sq.  to  furnace  and  52  "  cuples  to  roof  the  same 
&  other  Outhouses  for  a  clke,  fownders,  potters,  &c.  wch  were  useful 
&  necessary  for  the  same  as  being  newly  built,  &  thirty  seven  tans  for 
the  deft  Griffins  new  house  &  thirty  nine  tuns  for  the  Court  &  Markett 
house,  eight  tuns  for  the  ould  weare  &  thirteen  stockes  of  Ship  plankes 
out  of  the  wood  of  Poulegoure  better  the  halfway  to  the  River  Kenmare 
....  eight  tuns  of  yew  at  four  shills  and  sixpence  a  tun  from  the  wood 
of  Glanawe  for  the  defts  Griffin  &  Cronine's  use  .  .  .  two  round  anvil  blockes 
for  Jones  for  forge  .  .  the  furnace  shaft  out  of  the  wood  near  Glanaw  " 
.  .  .  .  "  Yor  Supplt  also  sheweth  that  the  deft.  Denis  Kyffe,  a  papist,  seized 
of  &  from  the  lands  of  Ardagh  part  of  the  late  Lord  of  Kenmares  forfitted 
Estate  for  five  pounds  eight  shillings  and  three  pence  Rent  as  he  alleadged 
to  be  due  from  yor.  Supplt  to  him  out  of  about  twenty  acres  of  the  land 
of  ffossu  the  deft  Kyffe  did  sett  to  yr.  suppt  contrary  to  the  Statute  in 
the  yeare  1704  &  1705,  six  mares  &  garrons  of  yr  Supplts.  property  wch 
your  supplt  heired  out  sometyme  before  to  one  James  Mahony  at  least 
three  miles  distant  from  the  sd  lands  of  ffossa  where  yor.  supplt  lived 
abt  the  twelfth  of  May  1706,  &  ever  since  detained  the  same  without 
.any  lawful  authority  tho  he  knew  yr  Supplts  rent  was  paid  in  work  to 
his  landlord  the  deft  Griffin." 

DOCUMENT    E. 

EXTRACTS    FROM    EXCHEQUER    BILL. 

Porter  v.   Asgill. 

7   Oct.    1708. 

In  4th  year  of  King  Jas  II.  Porter  obtained  a  decree  against  Sir 
Valentine  Browne  in  Pleas  side  of  Court  for  £200,  and  £1  7  10  costs  ; 
.Sir  Valentine  Browne  was  attainted,  "  &  dyed  in  or  about  the  year  of  our 
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Lord  1680."  Porter  exhibited  his  claim  before  the  Trustees  and  was 
allowed  ^191  11  4j,  and  Interest  on  £100  thereof  till  paid.  After  the 
death  of  Sir  Valentine  Porter  sued  forth  a  writ  of  Scire  fat  to  the  Sherriff 
•of  Kerry  against  the  "  tenants  of  lands  &  tenements  whereof  the  sd  Sir 
Val.  Browne  was  so  seized  as  aforesaid  at  the  time  of  obtaining  the  Sd. 
Judgement  or  at  any  time  Since  to  shew  cause  why  the  said  writt  should 
not  issue."  Execution  was  awarded  against  John  Asgill  for  the  debt 
together  with  £13  7  4  costs,  for  delay  of  execution  to  be  levied  on  lands 
■of   Sir   Valentine   Browne. 

"  The  Sherriff  of  sd.  County  haveing  returned  on  the  sd.  writt  of 
Scire  fat.  that  the  sd.  John  Asgill  was  tenant  of  the  Towns  and  Lands 
■of  Kilmore  in  the  Bar.  of  Clanmorris  &  co.  of  Kerry  with  the  appurtenances 
Balliivoher  in  the  Barrony  of  Corkaguiny  Illaneragh,  Knockanecully, 
Ardshanavogh  Ballydribine,  Recone  (.J),  Gortaloora,  Mallahiffe,  Feyries, 
Cornegare  &  Mills,  Gorthshanavohy,  Ardglass  &  Gowlane,  Dromore, 
Ballybane,  Boullycullane  Gurraneveronry,  Ballyfinane,  Coolebane  & 
Coolelicky,  Clontiny,  Inchicullane,  Rathmore,  Conmaghavanistrigh,  Kill- 
quane,  Leamnegeilibeg,  BallyBrack  Killtyes,  part  of  Balincarrigg, 
Gortdrounlagh,  Knocknamuikleigh,  Gortafadda,  Killmea,  Laghcarrne, 
Dromreague,  Rathbegg,  Ardigmugg,  Shiquagh  &  Mills,  Knocknafade, 
Killelane,  Ballycushane,  Freneboule,  Ross  Island,  The  ffaires  and  Marketts 
of  Killarney  Lisswiggeene,  Imlisculane,  Coolecorcrane,  Derringhall, 
Fossee,  Gorthreelacabane,  Knockareene,  Killane,  Coolecorcrane,  Carru- 
sligagh,  Killarney  Mills,  The  Mountaine  Farme,  Killnenoss,  Ballycullane, 
and  the  Towne  of  Killarney  in  the  Barony  of  Magonihy  in  the  Co  of  Kerry." 

Porter  afterwards  sued  forth  an  Elegitt  on  the  said  judgment,  and 
award  of  Execution  whereby  the  Sherriff  was  commanded  to  Deliver 
unto  him  "  the  moyety  of  all  the  sd  lands  and  Tenements  in  the  hands  & 
tenure  of  the  sd  John  Asgill  That  Edward  Herbert  Esq.  Sheriff  of  sd  Co. 
of  Kerry  Returned  the  Sd  writt  of  Elegit  &  an  Inqusition  thereupon 
taken  by  ths  oathes  of  twelve  good  &  lawful  men  of  the  sd  Co.  whereby 
it  appears  that  the  sd  Townes  &  Lands  of  Kilmore  Ballinvogher  Conegare 
Mills  of  Gortshanavoghy  Dromore  Coolebane  Coolicky  parte  of  Ballin- 
carrigg  Gortdromrillagh  Knocknarnacallagh,  Knockneseeden  Trieneboule 
Killarny  ffaires  and  Marketts,  Killarny  Mills,  Mountaine  ffarme  Kill- 
nenoss &  the  Towne  of  Killarny  are  the"  moyety  of  all  the  sd  Towns  land 
Tenements  &  Hereditaments  in  the  sd  Writt  &  herein  first  above  mentioned 
which  sd  moyety  Divided  by  meares  &  Bounds  the  Sd  Sherriff  by  vertue 
of  the  sd  writt  of  Elegit  Delivered  to  your  oratr  in  Execution  at  the 
reasonable  Extent  in  the  Inquisition  mentioned,  to  be  held  by  yr  ortr 
&  his  Assigns  as  their  freehold  untill  the  sd  debt  &  Damages  were  levyed 
whereby  your  Ortr  conceives  &  is  advised  that  he  is  in  actual  possion 
of  all  sd  lands  especially  agst  Jno  Asgill  &  all  persons  deriving  under  him. 
That  si  Jn.  Asgill  Richard  Hedges  &  Mortogh  Griffin  Esqrs  David  Crosby 
Esq.  Daniel  Byrne  Teig  Carthy  Daniel  Hays  David  Barry  Edmund 
Barrett  Garrett  Fitzgerald  John  Mason  John  Cronin  Mortagh  Griffin 
Mil  as  Swiny  Timothy  Cronnine  Robert  Immelly  Derby  Cronine  Justine 
M;Carthy  &  Maurice  Hussey  Esq.  before  &  at  the  time  of  Executing  sd 
writt  of  Elegit  were  on  the  sd  Townlands  &  Tenements  so  deliverd  in 
Executn.  &  still  continue  thereon  &  with  force  &  violence  keep  their 
cattle  on  the  premisses,  &  feed  manure  &  till  the  premisses,  &  Refuse 
to  pay  yr.  Ortr  his  sd.  debt  or  give  him  satisfact"  for  the  Rents  &c  of 
the  premisses  .  .  .  That  therefore  yr  Oratr  has  lately  distrained  on  some 
of  the  sd  Lands  &  Tenemts  .  .  .  But  .  .  Richard  Hedges,  Mortagh  Griffin, 
John  Clarke,  Timothy  Cronine  &  David  Barry  have  replevyed  the  sd. 
Distress."  Porter  was  a  stranger  to  Kerry  and  wished  to  know  if  the 
above  had  leases  prior  to  Porter's  Judgment  decree.  "  They  say  they 
have    but  refuse  to  show  them." 
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DOCUMENT  F. 

EXCHEQUER  BILL, 

Cronin  v.  Asgill. 

5  July  1715. 

To  the  Rt  honble  &c,  humbly  complaining  sheweth  unto  yr  Lships. 
your  suptt  &  Dayly  orator  Timothy  Cronine  of  Killarney  in  the  County 
of  Kerry  Gent,  his  Maties  debtor  and  farmer  that  John  Asgill  Esq.  have- 
ing   purchased   from   the    late   trustees   the   forfeited  Estates  of   ^Nicholas 
Brown  Esqr.   commonly  called  Lord   Kenmare  in   severall  Lands  in  the 
County  of  Kerry  &  Cork  of  which  the  said  Nicholas  before  his  attainder 
was  seized  for  Life  with  a  remainder  in  fee  to  him  expectant  upon  severall 
intervening  Remainders  in  tail  male  to  the  first  and  every  other  son  of  the 
said  Nicholas  to  be  begotten  on  the  body  of  Hellen  his  wife  subject  to 
severall  portions  and  incumbrances  charged  and  created  by  Sr.  Valentine 
Brown  deceased  father  to  the  said  Nicholas  and  subject  to  four  hundred 
pounds  per  ann  granted  out  of  the  said  forfeited  lands  by  their  late  Maties 
King  Win  and  Queen  Mary  to  the  said  Hellen  dureing  the  life  of  the  said 
Nicholas  in   trust  for  the  Maintenance  of    herself  and    of    her  children 
which  Incumbrances  and  annuity  were  before  ye  late  Trustees  claimed 
by  the  respective  proper  persons  and  to  them  Decreed  hath  by  severall 
Deeds  of  Lease  beareing  date  the  thirtyeth  of  March   1706  or  thereabts 
demised  the  said  lands  together  with  the  rents  and  revisions  thereof  to 
Richard  Hedges  of  Macroome  in  the  county  of  Corke  Esqr  and  to  Mortogh 
Griffin  of   Killarney  in  ye  county    of    Kerry  Esqr.   for  a  long  Terme  of 
Yeares  therein  mentioned  your  Suplt  further  sheweth  yt  ye  said  Hedges 
&  Griffin  being  soe  possessed  demised  part  of  ye  said  Lands  to  yr.  Supt 
the  rest  to  severall  other  tenants  &  appointed  your  supt  their  agent,   & 
receiver  of  the  rents  thereof,  that  your  Supt  has  from  time  to  time  fairly 
and  punctually  paid   and   accounted   with   the   said   Griffin   and   Hedges 
and  their  assignes  for  all  the  Rents  of  the  severall  Lands  so   Demised  to 
your  Suplt.   &   likewise  for  all  the  severall  sums  which    your  supt.   has 
received  out  of  the  said  estate    Your  Supt.  further  sheweth  yt  Valentine 
Brown  Esqr  a  Minor  the  eldest  son  of  ye  said  Nicholas  by  ye  said  Hellen 
haveing   by   his   Guardian    Anthony   Hamond    Esqr.    claimed    before   the 
said  Trustees  his  said  remainder  in  taile  made  on  ye  said  Estate  wch  was 
accordingly   Decreed   to  him   and   the   said   Valentine  apprehending  that 
noe  part  of  the  said  rents  was  applyed    in  discharge  of    the  portions  & 
incumbrances  yt  affected   the    said   Estate    &    yt  the  same  would  be  a 
heavy  charge  on  his  said  remainder  &  there  being  a  considerable  arreare 
of  the  said  four  hundred  pounds  per  ann  due  to  the  said  Valentine  and 
the  rest    of    the  children  of    the  said    Hellen    by    ye    said    Nicholas  viz' 
Elizabeth  who  is  marryed  to  Wm.  Weldon  Esq.  Margarett   and   ffrancess 
Brown,  &  ye  said  Hedges  haveing  some  time  agoe  filed  a  bill  in  ye  High 
Courte  of  Chancery  in   England    agt.     ye  said    Asgill    and     agt     James 
Cardannell  and  Wm  Lyllys  ye  assignees  of  the  rents  of  ye  said   estate 
or  of  parte  thereof  under  the  said  Asgill  and  against  Others  to  stopp  pro- 
ceedings on  Severall  actions  brought  by  the  said  Cardannell  &  Lyllys  agt 
the   said     Hedges  on     certaine    Covenantes    contained     in   an    indenture 
Quadripartite  made  between  the  said  Hedges  Griffin  Lyllys  &  Cardannell 
for  the  payments  of  the  rents  of  said  Lands  to  the  said  Lyllys  and  Car- 
dannell   the    said    Valentine   Margarett     and    Frances     Browne    by     their 
Guardian  Anthony  Hammond  Esq .  and  ye  said  Wm  Weldon  and  Elizabeth 
his  wife  soon  afterwards  filed  a  bill  in    ye    said    Court  against  ye    said 
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'Cardannell  Lyllys  Asgill  &  Hedges  thereby  setting  forth  yt  the  said 
purchase  by  Asgill  was  in  trust  for  ye  said  pits,  and  subject  to  ye  said 
four  hundred  pounds  per  ann  granted  by  their  late  Maries  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary  as  aforesaid  and  that  the  same  assignemts  by  Asgill 
to  Cardannell  and  Lyllys  were  in  trust  for  the  said  Asgill  and  subject 
to  the  pits  said  incumbrance  of  four  hundred  pounds  per  an.,  and  that 
the  sd.  Asgill  took  noe  care  to  discharge  the  other  incumbrances  that 
were  prior  to  the  said  Asgill's  purchase  &  that  there  was  a  great  arrear 
of  the  said  Annuity  due  to  ye  said  pits,  and  to  have  a  discovery  of  the 
Incumbrances  of  the  said  Cardannell  and  Lyllys  on  ye  said  estate  &  the 
reall  Considerations  paid  for  ye  same  and  what  rent  the  said  Cardannell 
&  Lyllys  have  reced  &  yt  the  said  pits  may  have  satisfaction  of  their 
demands  &  yt  the  said  Hedges  and  the  other  Tenants  May  not  pay  any 
more  Rents  to  the  sd.  Cardannell  &  Lyllys  your  Orator  likewise  Sheweth 
yt  ye  said  defendts.  put  in  their  Answers  to  the  said  respective  bills  & 
that  both  Causes  proceeded  to  issue  &  came  to  a  heareing  the  twenty 
third  &  twenty  fourth  days  of  November  171 2  before  the  late  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England  whereupon  it  was  then  ordered  &  decreed  by  his 
Lordpp  inter  alia  yt  Sr.  Thomas  Gery  Knight  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
said  Court  doe  appoint  a  receiver  of  the  rents  of  ye  said  Lands  &  yt  such 
receiver  doe  give  security  to  be  allowed  by  ye  said  Mr.  to 

appear  &  pay  what  he  shall  receive  as  ye  sd  Court  shall  direct  &  yt  ye 
tennts.  of  ye  said  Lands  pay  their  Rents  in  arrear  &  growing  rents  to 
such  receiver.  Yet  soe  it  is  may  it  please  your  Honours  yt  the  said  Asgill 
hath  lately  since  the  said  Decretall  order  sued  forth  a  Marked  Writt  at 
his  owne  suite  agt  your  Supt.  for  Twelve  hundred  Pounds  upon  reserve 
•of  soe  (?  arrears  of)  rent  received  by  your  Supt  which  is  still  unaccounted 
for  and  Treatens  to  gett  your  supt.  arrested  thereon  which  proceeds  of 
the  said  Asgill  are  contrary  to  equity  and  good  conscience  &  render  your 
Supt  less  able  to  Satisfye  the  debts  wch  he  oweth  his  Matie  at  ye  receipt 
of  this  honble  Court.  To  the  end  therefore  yt  your  Orator  may  be  re- 
lieved in  all  and  singular  the  premisses  May  it  please  your  Honrs  to 
grant  unto  your  orator  his  Maties  Writt  of  Subpena  directed  to  ye  said 
John  Asgill  requireing  him  at  a  certaine  day  &  under  a  certaine  penalty 
to  be  and  appeare  before  your  Lordpps  in  this  Honoble  Court  then  and 
there  to  answer  all  &  singular  the  premisses  on  his  oath  to  be  taken  on 
ye  holy  evangelist  according  to  ye  best  of  his  knowledge  hearsay  and 
belief  &  likewise  his  Maties  gratious  writt  of  Injunction  directed  to  ye 
said  John  Asgill  his  Councellors  Attorneys  and  Agents  commanding  them 
to  stop  any  further  proceedings  agt  your  orator  upon  the  said  writt  & 
to  forbeare  sueing  forth  any  more  writt  or  writts  agt  your  orator  on  acct. 
•of  any  arrear  of  rent  that  the  said  Asgill  does  or  shall  pretend  to  be  due 
to  him  out  of  the  said  lands  till  the  hearing  of  this  case  before  your  Honours, 
&  to  Grant  such  further  release  to  your  Orator  as  to  your  Honours  shall 
seem  meet.     And  your  Orator  will  pray  &c. 


DOCUMENT  G. 

EXTRACT  FROM  EXCHEQUER  BILL. 
Griffix  v.  Hedges. 

18  February,   1716. 

To  the  Rt.  Honble  &c,  Humbly  complaining  showeth  Unto  your 
Lordships  your  Supt  and  Daly  Oratr  Mortogh  Griffin  of  Killarny  in  the 
County  of  Kerry  esqr  his  Maties  Debter  and  ffarmer  yt  your  Supt  having 
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been  Agent  and  Manager  of  the  Estate  of  John  Asgill  esqr  in  the  County- 
aforesaid  wch.  Estate  was  ye  fforfiture  of  Nicholas  Browne  commonly 
called  Lord  Kenmare  ye  said  Asgill  who  then  resid'd  in  England  wrote 
to  your  Supt.  Sometime  in  ye  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ffive  or  thereabts  yt  he  was  offered  a  considerable  yearly  rent  for  his  sd. 
Estate  but  would  give  yr  Supt  ye  preferance  thereof  alone  yt  your  Supt 
Communicatted  the  said  Proposal  to  Richd  Hedges  of  Mcroome  in  the 
County  of  Corke  esqr  and  at  his  request  your  Supt  promised  to  lett  him 
have  parte  of  wt  bargain  your  suplt  would  Make  therein.  Yt  your  suplt. 
and  ye  said  Hedges  soon  afterwards  went  for  England  where  the  said 
Asgill  by  severall  Deeds  and  Leases  Ready  to  be  produced  to  your  honrs 
Demised  to  your  Suptt  and  to  ye  said  Hedges  all  his  said  Estate  in  the 
County  aforesaid  at  the  Rent  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  eighty  nine 
pounds  per  annum  by  vertue  whereof  your  Supt  and  ye  said  Hedges 
Entered  and  were  possed,  and  appointed  Darby  Cronine  of  Killarney 
aforesaid  their  Receiver  and  allowed  him  a  Sallary  of  twenty  pounds 
per  ann.  Your  supl.  further  sheweth  unto  your  honrs  yt.  ye,  said  Asgill 
being  seized  of  certain  lands  and  woods  in  ye  County  of  Cork  wch  were 
likewise  the  forfiture  of  the  said  Nicholas  Browne  Did  perfect  a  lease 
of  ye  said  lands  to  yr  Suplt  and  the  said  Hedges  and  sold  ye  said  Woods 
to  them  for  one  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  ster.  whereof  yr  suplt 
and  the  said  Hedges  paid  the  said  Asgill  one  thousand  pounds  in  hand 
and  secured  to  him  ye  remainder,  he  ye  said  Asgill  having  covenanted 
to  make  good  to  your  suplt  and  ye  said  Hedges  ye  said  sale  of  ye  sd. 
woods  tho'  to  your  supt  and  the  said  Hedges  Loss  they  have  afterwards 
discovered  yt  the  said  Nicholas  Browne  was  but  Tennt  by  the  Curtisie 
of  the  said  lands  in  the  County  of  Corke  and  yt  the  said  Asgill  who  has 
purchased  ye  forfited  Estate  of  ye  said  Browne  could  not  thereby  Dispose 
of  ye  said  woods.  Yt.  notwithstanding  the  seale  of  the  said  woods  and 
the  lease  perfected  to  your  supt  and  to  the  said  Hedges  of  ye  said  lands 
in  the  County  of  Corke  ye  said  Asgill  made  a  second  Sale  of  the  said  woods 
and  a  second  lease  of  the  sd.  lands  to  Coll.  John  Rice  and  to  others  in 
trust  for  him  ye  said  Asgill  and  Contrived  Matters  so  as  to  putt  them 
in  possion.  whereby  your  suplt  and  the  said  Hedges  were  Involved  in 
Many  vexatious  and  expensive  suits  &  at  length  Deprived  of  the  said 
purchase  yt.  your  suplt  and  ye  said  Hedges  were  then  likewise  Engaged 
in  Severall  Expensive  lawsuits  on  acct.  of  the  sd.  Kerry  Estate  and  the 
many  Interruptions  by  the  said  Asgills  Creditors  and  other  Incumbrances- 
affecting  the  same  Your  suplt.  further  sheweth  unto  yr.  Honrs  yt  ye 
said  Hedges  and  your  suplt  being  Involved  in  Many  Troublesome  Law- 
suits it  was  agreed  yt.  your  Suplt  should  take  upon  him  ye.  defence  and 
Managemt.  of  the  said  Lawsuits  and  yt.  the  sd.  Hedges  should  lett  and 
manadge  ye  said  Estate,  receive  ye  rents  and  acct.  wth  your  suplt.  for 
a  moyetie  of  the  profitts  and  ansr.  your  Suplts  bills  Drawne  upon  him 
as  often  as  occasion  should  require  for  defending  or  carrying  on  the  said 
lawsuits  or  any  other  Matters  Relating  to  their  Joint  Interest  in  the  said 
Estate  and  be  at  an  Equal  proportion  of  ye  Expense.  Your  suplt  further 
sheweth  unto  yr.  honrs.  yt.  your  suplt  Imployed  all  his  time  in  the  Defence 
and  managemet.  of  all  lawsuits  coiiienced  agt.  your  suplt  and  the  said 
Hedges  by  the  said  Asgills  Creditors  and  others  who  had  incumbrances 
affecting  ye  said  Estate  and  ye  said  Hedges  neglecting  to  ans  your 
Suplts.  bills  your  suplt  advanced  Considerable  sumes  of  his  owne  Money 
and  yt.  in  ye  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eight  or  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  nine  your  Suplt  went  to  London  to  Defend  an  action 
brought  agt.  the  said  Hedges  ffor  one  thousand  four  hundred  pounds- 
on  acct.  of  the  said  Woods  upon  wch.  action  the  said  Hedges  had  been 
formerly  arrested  there  and  forced  to  give  baile  and  yt  your  Suplt. 
haveing  had  but  a  short  notice  of    ye  tryall  wth.  much  difficulty  arrived 
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at  London  ye  day  before  ye  said  tryall  and  Defended  ye  same  upon  weh 
there  was  a  Verdict  for  four  hundred  pounds  and  your  Suplt  afterwards 
obtained  an  Injon.  agt.  the  said  Verdict  and  thereby  saved  the  said  Hedges 
bayle  ;  yt  vour  Suplt.  then  Remained  for  a  Considerable  time  at  London 
and  was  at.  great  Expence  there  in  Defending  ye  said  Lawsuit  and  in 
Stateing  ye  said  Hedges  and  your  suplts  Joynt  accts  with  ye  said  Asgill 
and  his  Assignes ;  yt  to  Defray  parts  of  ye  Said  Expence  your  Suplt.  drew 
a  bill  of  Exchange  upon  ye  sd.  Hedges  for  abt.  eight  pounds  wch  the  sd. 
Hedges  Refused  to  accept  and  suffered  it  to  goe  back  protested  tho'  ye 
said  Hedges  was  yn.  considerably  Indebted  to  your  Suplt  on  acct.  of  ye 
profits  of  the  said  Estate  and  has  from  May  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  six  to  May  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  nine  reced.  for  his  owne 
use  out  of  the  profits  of  ye  said  estate  as  appears  by  the  sd  Cronines  accts. 
ye  sume  of  one  thousand  thirty  nine  pounds  one  shilling  and  five  pence 
halpenny,  Dureing  wch  time  your  suplt  Reced.  and  was  accounted  with 
for  no  more  yn  three  hundred  sixty  six  pounds  six  shills  and  eight  pence 
onely  and  yt  upon  a  further  acct  stated  between  your  suplt  and  ye  said 
Hedges  in  ye  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  tenn  (when  they 
sett  their  interest  in  the  said  estate  Except  Ross  Castle  and  the  Islands 
in  Loghlean  to  others  Reserving  a  certain  Rent  or  yearly  profit  to  each) 
it  appeared  by  the  said  Cronines  accts  yt  the  said  Hedges  had  then  seven 
hundred  and  two  pounds  twelve  shills  and  two  pence  clear  profit  in  his 
hands  and  yt  your  suplt.  had  Received  but  three  hundred  and  ninety 
six  pounds  four  shills  and  seven  pence  ;  your  suplt  further  sheweth  unto 
your  honrs  yt.  Dureing  ye  time  your  suplt.  and  ye  said  Hedges  Continued 
Joynt  Tennts  of  the  said  Estate  they  borrowed  five  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  from  Hussey  of  in  order  to  purchase  an  old 

judgmt  which  affected  ye  said  Estate  ye  better  to  protect  theyr  interest 
therein  &  Entred  into  bonds  Joyntly  &  Severally  with  Warr'a.  to  Confess- 
Judgmts  &  thereon  Assigned  one  of  ye  said  leases  as  a  further  Security 
for  ye  said  mony  that  your  suplt  in  procureing  an  Assignmt  of  Sd  Judgmt 
made  use  of  ye  sd.  Hedges  name  onely  &  gott  ye  said  Judgment  Assigned 
to  him  not  doubting  but  ye  said  Hedges  woud  at  any  time  declare  ve 
same  as  to  one  Moyety  of  ye  mony  Due  thereon  to  be  in  trust  for  your 
Suplt  that  Notwithstanding  ye  said  Hedges  refused  to  perfect  Any  Deed 
Declareing  such  trust  upon  ye  said  Assignmt  till  yr.  Suplt.  was  forced 
to  give  ye  said  Hedges  a  Cash  Note  for  fifty  pounds  on  account  of  some 
articles  in  ye  joint  acct.  of  yr.  Suplt  &  ye  said  Hedges  with  ye  said  Asgill 
which  acct  is  still  depending  before  one  of  ye  Masters  of  Chancery  in 
England  by  order  of  ye  said  Court  that  the  said  Hussey  was  constantly 
paid  ye  Intrest  of  ye  said  five  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  by  your  Suplt. 
&  ye  said  Hedges  &  on  theyr  Joint  Acct.  till  some  time  in  ye  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  nine  or  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
tenn  ye  said  Hussey  pressed  yr  suplt.  for  ye  said  Mony  &  threaten'd  to 
take  out  Execution  against  your  Suplt.  &  in  order  thereto  Enter 'd  judgmt 
on  ye  said  bond  against  yr.  Suplt  who  was  thereupon  forced  to  pay  the 
said  five  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  without  any  allowance  for  it  from 
ye  said  Hedges  who  was  Equally  Concerned  with  yr.  Suplt.  as  aforesaid. 
Your  Suplt.  further  sheweth  unto  yr  honrs  that  yr.  Suplt.  &  ye  said 
Hedges  sometime  in   ye  year 

received  six  hundred  pounds  from  Charles  O  Hara  gent,  pursuant  to 
an  order  of  ye  high  court  of  chancery  &  that  ye  said  Hedges  yn  pre- 
vailed on  yr  Suplt.  to  let  him  have  seventy  pounds  thereof  above  his 
proportion  and  assured  your  Suplt  that  he  woud  in  a  few  Months  account 
with  and  pay  ye  said  Seventy  pounds  to  yr.  Suplt.  but  now  pretends  to 
stop  ye  same  in  his  hands  &  also  his  proportion  of  ye  said  five  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  paid  by  yr.  Suplt.  to  ye  said  Hussey  as  aforesaid  till 
ye  joint  accts  of  your  Suplt.  and  ye  said  Hedges  are  settled  with  ye  said 
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Asgill  &  his  Creditors  tho  the  said  sev1-  sums  have  no  Manner  of  Referrance 
to  the  Said  Accts.  but  were  your  Suplts  proper  Money.  Yr.  Suplt.  like- 
wise sheweth  unto  your  honrs.  that  ye  said  Hedges  hath  for  those  ten 
years  past  Received  all  ye  Rents  and  Promts  of  the  Islands  of  Ross  in 
Loghleane  which  are  part  of  the  said  lands  Demised  by  ye  said  Asgill 
to  your  Suplt  and  ye  Said  Hedges  jointly  &  refuses  to  acct  with  yr  Suplt 
for  a  Moyety  of  the  rent  &  profhtts  of  ye  said  Islands  which  amounts 
to  upwards  of  ten  pounds  per  annum.  Yet  so  it  is  may  it  please  your 
honrs  that  ye  sd.  Hedges  tho  he  is  upon  a  fair  acct  very  much  Indebted 
to  yr.  Suplt  as  aforesaid  now  threatens  to  sue  your  Suplt  upon  the  Said 
Cash  Note  for  ye  sd  fifty  pounds  &  upon  severall  bills  of  Exchange  wh. 
were  drawn  by  your  Suplt  on  ye  sd.  Hedges  to  Defray  his  proportion  of 
ye  Expence  your  Supt  was  at  in  defending  and  managing  the  Severall 
lawsuits  which  affected  yr.  Suplt  and  ye  Sd.  Hedges  joint  Interest  in 
ye  sd  Estate  as  aforesaid"  And  for  as  much  as  ye  sd.  Hedges' s  proceed- 
ings are  Contrary  to  Equity  &  Good  Conscience  &  render  yr.  Suplt.  less 
able  to  satisfy  ye  Debts  wh  he  oweth  his  Majtie  at  the  Receipt  of  this 
hon.ble  court,  &c,  &c. 


DOCUMENT  H. 

EXTRACT  FROM  EXCHEQUER  BILL. 

Conyers  v.  Asgill. 

i   June,   171 7. 

To  the  Rt  Hon.  &c.  Humbly  complaining  Shew  unto  yr  honrs  yr 
oratrs  Charles  Conyers  of  Castletown  in  ye  County  of  Limrk  Willm  Odel 
of  Bealdurogie  &  Tristram  Carey  of  Corcreig  in  ye  sd  County  Esqrs  his 
Majties  Debtrs  &  farmrs  yt  John  Asgill  now  of  ye  citty  of  London  Esqr 
haveing  on  or  about  ye  month  of  Aprill  in  ye  year  of  our  Lord  1703 
purchased  from  ye  then  trustees  appointed  for  ye  sale  of  ye  forfeited 
Estates  in  ye  Kingdom  of  Ireland  ye  forfeited  Estate  &  Interest  of  Nicholas 
Brown  Commonly  Called  ye  Lord  Kenmare  &  Sr  Valentine  Brown  his 
late  father  in  ye  county  of  Kerry  did  on  or  about  ye  year  1704  perfect 
three  severall  leases  to  yr  oratrs  severally  of  ye  Lands  of  Mullahaffe  pt. 
of  ye  sd  forfeited  Estate  vizt  to  each  of  ye  Suplts  a  third  part  thereof 
as  ye  same  was  then  divided  or  agreed  to  be  divided  between  ye  sd.  Lees 
for  ye  term  of  three  lives  in  each  Lease  menconed  respectively  at  ye 
yearly  rent  of  twenty  five  pounds  fi  ann.  dureing  ye  warr  with  ffrance 
&  thirty  three  Pounds  or  thereabouts  dureing  ye  residue  of  ye  sd  severall 
terms  out  of  each  Third  distinctly  with  such  covts  and  clauses  as  are 
therein  contained  as  by  ye  sd.  severall  Leases  ready  to  be  produced  may 
more  at  large  appere  pursuant  to  wch  sevrll  Leases  possion.  &  Livery 
of  Leisin  were  given  yr  suplts  by  persons  thereto  authorized  &  yr  Suplts 
being  thus  in  ye  possion  of  ye  severall  Lands  demised  to  them  respectively 
as  aforesd.  made  many  considerable  Improvemts  thereon  amounting 
to  a  great  sum  of  money  by  wch  ye  sd.  Lands  are  much  better'u  &  worth 
double  more  then  when  they  were  demised  as  aforesd.  &  yr  Oratrs  have 
ever  since  duely  discharged  &  pd  ye  sevrll  reserved  rents  vizt  from  ye 
first  of  May  one  Thousand  seven  hundred  and  four  to  ye  1st  May  1706 
being  two  years  to  Murtogh  Griffin  of  Killarney  gent  then  Recr.  to  ye 
sd  Jon.  Asgill  or  to  Maurice  Hussey  Esq  deced.  by  ye  sd  Asgill's  orar. 
<i-  from  ye  1st  day  of  May  1706  to  ye  1st  day  of  November  171 5  ye  sd 
annuall  rents  were  duely  pd.   by  yr.     Oratrs    to    Timothy    Croneen    of 
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Killarney  and  Darby  his  son  as  Recrs  to  Capt.  Richard  Hedges  of 
Mucroom  in  ye  County  of  Cork  Esqr.  &  ye  sd.  Griffin  (who  enjoyed  & 
■demanded  ye  same  by  virtue  of  some  Lease  or  grant  from  ye  sd.  Asgill), 
&  yr  oratrs  well  hoped  yt  under  such  paymts  of  ye  sd  rents  they  shd. 
have  quietly  held  ye  prsses.  But  now  so  it  is  may  it  please  yr  honrs  yt 
Jon  Blener  Hassett  of  Balltiseedy  in  ye  County  of  Kerry  Esqr.  Combineing 
&  confederateing  wth.  ye  sd.  Timothy  Croneen,  Jon  Asgill,  Murtogh 
Griffin,  Darby  Croneen,  Richard  Hedges,  Wm  Weldon,  Valentine  Brown 
son  of  ye  sd.  Nicholas  Brown  Willm  Crosbie  of  Tubrid  Esqr,  Thos  Hassett 
of  Tralee  gent.  &  ffrancis  Bernard  Esq  ye  surviveing  exrs.  of  ye  late 
Collonel  Jon.  Blener  Hassett  deced  father  of  ye  sd.  Jon.  Blener  Hassett 
aforemenconed  or  some  of  ym.  doe  Threaten  to  turn  yr.  Oratrs.  out  of 
ye  possion.  of  ye  sd  Lands  of  Mullahaffe  together  with  ye  Lands  of 
Garracauragh  &  Ballyfenane  undr  &  by  virtue  of  a  pretended  Lease 
thereof  made  in  ye  year  1703  by  ye  sd  Jon  Asgill  to  ye  sd  Collonel  Hassett 
deced  for  ye  term  &  space  of  Ninety  Nine  years  if  ye  sd  Lord  Kenmare 
shd  soe  Long  live  at  ye  yearly  rent  of  ^100  whereas  if  any  such  lease  was 
made  no  entry  was  ever  made  Thereon  nor  was  there  any  enjoyment 
thereof  pursuant  to  any  such  Lease  &  as  yr.  Oratrs  are  informed  ye  sd. 
Lease  if  perfected  was  surrendered  or  re-assigned  or  agreed  to  be  re- 
assigned &  surrender'd  to  ye  sd  Jon.  Asgill  for  yt  ye.  sd.  Jon.  Asgill 
haveing  soon  afterwards  entered  into  articles  with  ye  agents  &  managers 
for  ye  Governour  &  Company  for  makeing  hollow  Sword  blades  in  Eng- 
land for  &  Concerning  ye  purchase  of  ye  sevrll.  othr.  forfeited  Estates 
in  ye  County  of  Kerry  wch  they  had  purchased  from  ye  aforesaid  trustees 
appointed  for  ye  sale  of  ye  forfeitures  of  this  Kingdom  of  wch  ye  Lands 
of  Moyaglasse  in  ye  sd.  county  was  pt.  ye  said  Collonel  Jon  Blener 
Hassett  deced  prevailed  on  ye.  sd.  Asgill  to  enter  into  Articles  of  Agree- 
ment for  ye  sale  of  ye  Lands  of  Moyaglasse  to  him  ye  sd.  Blener  Hassett 
in  Consideracon  of  wch  ye  sd.  Collonel  Jon.  Blener  Hassett  agreed  to  pay 
ye  sd  Asgill  ye  sum  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  &  Accordingly 
ye  sd  Hassett  in  Consideracon  of  six  hundred  pounds  ster  surrender'd 
ye  Lands  or  assigned  to  ye  sd.  Asgill  ye  Lease  of  Ninety  nine  Years  of  ye 
Lands  of  Mullahaffe  Garrancaurgh  &  Ballyfenane  &  ye  sd  Asgill  ac- 
cepted of  ye  same  &  allowed  six  hundred  pounds  to  be  deducted  out  of 
ye  sd.  ^1500  by  ye  sd.  Collonel  Blener  Hassett  on  yt  account  &  ye  sd. 
Collonel  Jon  Blener  Hassett  in  further  discharge  of  ye  sd.  ^1500  pd.  unto 
ye.  sd.  Asgill  ye  sum  of  £500  more  butt  inasmuch  as  ye  sd.  Asgill  could 
then  Convey  no  Legall  Estate  Title  or  Interest  in  ye  sd.  Lands  of  Moya- 
glasse unto  ye  sd  Collonel  Jon.  Blener  Hassett  for  ye  reason  aforesaid 
ye  sd.  Asgill  for  ye  security  of  ye  sd  Collonel  Jon  Blener  Hassett  untill 
a  Legall  Conveyance  of  ye  sd.  Lands  could  be  made  assigned  to  ye  sd 
Collonel  Jon  Blener  Hassett  a  mortgage  for  five  hundred  pounds  or 
upwards  wch  ye  sd.  Asgill  then  had  upon  ye  forfeited  Estate  of  Nicholas 
Skiddy  &  thereupon  yr  Oratrs.  shew  yt  ye  Sd  Collonel  Jon  Blener  Hassett 
Consented  and  Agreed  yt  ye  sd.  Asgill  might  again  demise  ye  sd  lands  of 
Mullahaffe  Garrancauragh  &  Ballyfenane  to  whom  he  pleased  and  yt.  ye 
sd.  Asgill  &  his  Lees  might  enjoy  &  possess  ye.  sd.  Lands  free  and  Clear 
from  ye  sd.  Lease  of  99  yrs  &  accordingly  ye  sd  Asgill  having  demised 
ye  Lands  of  Mullahaffe  to  yr.  Suplts  as  aforesd.  by  &  wth  ye  Consent 
approbacon  &  privity  of  ye  sd.  Collonel  Jon  Blener  Hassett  &  ye  sd. 
Collonel  Jon  Blener  Hassett  ordered  ye  immediate  possion  of  ye  sd.  demised 
Lands  to  be  given  to  yr.  Suplts  &  particularly  permitted  and  directed 
ye  sd.  Murtogh  Griffin  to  give  ye  same  to  yr  Suplts  &  acquiessed  in  & 
agreed  to  ye  sd.  Lease  during  his  Life  without  giveing  ye  least  disturbance 
to  yr.  Suplts  or  any  of  ym.  or  pretending  any  mannr  of  right  Thereunto 
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butt  on  ye  Contrary  used  his  Endeavours  to  make  yr.  Suplts.  easie  & 
happy  in  ye  enjoyment  thereof  &  he  ye  sd  Collonel  Jon  Blener  Hassett 
deced  or  those  deriveing  under  him  enjoyed  ye  alternative  vizt  ye  afore- 
said Lands  of  Moyaglasse  &  reed.  &  converted  ye  rents  fines  &  profits 
thereof  to  his  own  use  from  ye  time  of  ye  sd  agreement  untill  ye  Legall 
title  &  inheritance  of  ye  sd  Lands  was  conveyed  to  him  or  his  sd  son  and 
heir  or  some  other  person  in  trust  for  him  or  ym  by  ye  sd  Company  for 
making  hollow  sword  blades  as  aforesd.  by  ye  direction  &  appointment 
of  &  pursuant  to  their  agreement  wth  ye.  sd.  Jon  Asgill  who  on  or  about 
ye  year  1705  oblidged  them  to  make  good  &  perform  ye  contract  & 
agreement  wch  he  had  made  as  aforesd.  wth  ye  sd  Collonel  Jon  Blener 
Hassett  concerning  ye  sd  Lands  of  Moyaglasse  &  accordingly  yr  Oratrs. 
are  informed  yt.  Sometime  in  ye  year  1708  or  thereabouts  ye  said  company 
for  makeing  hollow  sword  blades  conveyed  ye  sd  lands  of  Moyaglasse  to 
Jon.  Blener  Hassett  Esq.  son  &  heir  of  ye  sd  Collonel  Jon  Blener  Hassett 
deced  &  his  heires  or  to  some  other  person  or  persons  in  Trust  &  to  his 
&  their  use  in  Consideracon  of  ye  sd.  sum  of  one  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds  as  follows  ye  sd  Jon  Blener  Hassett  now  liveing  or  some  other 
person  or  persons  being  his  Guardian  or  Exrs  of  ye  sd  Jon  Blener  Hassett 
deced  assigned  ye  sd.  Skiddy's  Mortgage  for  five  hundred  pounds  to  ye 
sd.  Company  who  accepted  it  as  pt.  of  ye  sd.  one  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds  &  ye  remaining  one  thousand  pounds  was  to  be  pd  by  ye  sd.  Jon 
Blener  Hassett  &  in  as  much  as  ye  sd.  Collonel  Jon  Blener  Hassett  deced 
had  surrendered  &  assigned  ye  sd  Lands  of  Mullahaffe  &  other  Lands 
as  aforesd.  &  was  to  be  allowed  ye  sum  of  six  hundred  pounds  out  of  ye 
sd  one  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  by  ye  sd  Jon.  Asgill  he  ye  sd  Jon 
Asgill  allow'd  ye  sd.  Jon  Blener  Hassett  son  &  heir  of  ye  sd  deced  Jon 
Blener  Hassett  to  reimburse  himself  out  of  ye  rents  issues  &  profitts  of 
other  Lands  wch  were  enjoyed  &  held  by  ye  sd  Collonel  Jon  Blener  Hassett 
deced  as  Lee  to  ye  sd.  John  Asgill  amounting  in  ye  whole  to  to  ye  annuall 
sum  or  rent  of  eighty  two  pounds  seventeen  Shills  &  tenpence  &  besides 
wt.  remained  due  out  of  ye  sd.  annuall  sum  of  eighty  two  pounds  seventeen 
Shills  &  tenpence  ye  sd.  Jon  Asgill  directed  yr.  Oratrs  to  pay  ye  rents 
arising  out  of  ye  Lands  of  Mullahaffe  for  ye  same  purpose  in  order  to 
compleat  any  deficiency  yt  may  remain  of  ye  sd  six  hundred  pounds  & 
accordingly  yr.  Oratrs.  did  pay  ye  same  &  ye  sd.  Murtogh  Griffin  Like- 
wise applyed  &  pd  a  great  pt.  of  ye  rent  arising  out  of  ye  lands  of  Garran- 
cauragh  &  Ballyfenane  to  ye  same  use  &  intent  by  ye  direction  of  ye  sd. 
Asgill.  Yr  oratrs  further  shew  yt.  ye.  sd.  Jon  Blener  Hassett  deced 
&  ye  sd  Jon  Asgill  haveing  had  sevrll  other  dealings  ye.  sd.  Jon  Blener 
Hassett  his  son  &  heir  &  ye  sevrll  confederators  aforemenconed  in  Ordr 
to  destroy  yr.  Suplts  Title  &  enable  ye  sd  Hassett  to  bring  an  ejectment 
for  yt.  purpose  applyed  sevrll  sums  of  Money  yt  were  pd  in  Discharge 
of  ye  sd  six  hundred  pounds  to  other  heads  &  dealeings  &  accordingly 
ye  sd  Jon  Blener  Hassett  haveing  entred  as  aforesd  into  a  strict  com- 
binacon  has  brought  an  Ejectment  for  ye  recovery  thereof  wth  an  Intent 
to  dispossess  yr.  Suplts  all  wch  doeings  of  ye  sd  Blener  Hassett  &  Asgill 
&  Their  Confederates  are  contrary  to  Equity  &  good  Conscience  &  must 
unavoidably  ruin  yr  Oratrs  &  render  ym.  less  able  to  pay  wt  they  owe 
to  his  Majtie  unless  relieved  by  this  honble  Court  where  frauds  of  this- 
nature  are  always  discountenanced  &  condemned.  Yr  Oratrs  haveing 
no  defence  at  law  in  as  much  as  ye  sd  Lease  of  ninety  nine  years  is  now 
sett  up  &  yr.  Oratrs  have  no  way  to  prove  ye  surrendr  Thereof  but  by 
ye  Corporall  Oaths  of  ye  aforesaid  Confederates  nor  can  yr.  Oratrs  by 
ye  strict  Rules  of  Law  discover  ye  sevrll  distinct  accts  payments  &. 
dealings  between  ye  sd  Asgill  &  ye  sd  Jon  Blener  Hassett  deced  &  ye 
sevrll  aforemenconed  Confederates  yr  otherwise  then  by  ye  assistance 
of  this  Court  &c.  &c. 
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DOCUMENT    I. 

EXTRACT  FROM  EXCHEQUER  BILL. 

Browne  v.  Purcell,  &c. 

6  Nov.,   1717. 

To  the  Right  Hon  &c.  Humbly  Complaining  Sheweth  unto  your 
Honours  your  Orator  Valentine  Browne  Esqr  his  Majesties  debtor  and 
farmer  that  Sr.  Valentine  Browne  Barronet  your  orators  Grandfather 
afterwards  called  Lord  Viscount  Kenmare  being  in  his  lifetime  Seized 
in  ffee  of  a  considerable  estate  in  the  Counties  of  Kerry  and  Corke  did 
upon  the  intermarriage  of  your  orators  father  Nicholas  Browne  since 
called  Lord '  Viscount  Kenmare  then  his  eldest  son  and  heir  apparent 
with  Hellen  Browne  your  orators  mother  by  Deeds  of  Lease  and  Release 
bearing  date  the  Twenty  third  and  Twenty  fourth  days  of  March  which 
was  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  16S4  convey  all  and  singular  his  said  Estate 
to  the  use  of  himself  for  life  Remainder  to  the  use  of  his  son  the  said 
Nicholas  Browne  for  his  life  Remainder  to  the  use  of  the  first  and  every 
other  son  of  the  said  Nicholas  on  the  body  of  the  said  Hellen  to  be  be- 
gotten in  Tayle  Male  with  divers  Remainders  over  in  which  Deed  the 
said  Sr  Valentine  Browne  Reserved  a  power  to  himself  to  charge  his  said 
Estate  bv  any  Deed  or  by  his  last  Will  and  Testament  in  writing  attested 
by  three  or  more  credible  witnesses  with  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  not 
exceeding  in  the  whole  the  sum  of  eight  thousand  pounds  as  in  and  by 
the  said  deeds  had  your  orator  the  same  to  produce  relation  being  there 
unto  him  (?)  might  more  fully  &  at  large  appear  Your  orator  further 
shews  that  the  said  Sr.  Valentine  Browne  did  on  or  about  the  Seventh 
day  of  June  which  was  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  Thousand  six  hundred 
and  ninety  make  his  last  will  and  testament  in  writing  whereby  he 
Devised  to  his  daughter  Ellis  since  and  now  married  to  Nicholas  Purcell 
of  Loughmore  in  the  County  of  Tipperary  Esqr  three  Thousand  Pounds 
to  his  daughter  Thomasine  since  married  to  Nicholas  Bourk  esqr  two 
thousand  pounds  and  to  his  Daughter  Catherine  since  married  to  Don 
Luis  D'Acunha  Ambassador  from  the  King  of  Portugall  to  our  sovereigne 
Lord  the  King  that  now  is  two  thousand  pounds  and  devised  Competent 
maintenances  for  his  said  severall  Daughters  untill  they  should  be  re- 
spectively married  and  thereby  also  desired  that  his  debts  should  be 
paid  which  Debts  were  some  due  by  judgments  which  are  as  followeth 
vizt  to  Sr.  Michael  Creagh  one  thousand  pounds,  to  Mr  Henry  Cadogan 
five  hundred  pounds,  and  to  Mr  Robert  Porter  two  hundred  pounds  and 
some  other  debts  he  owed  also  by  Deeds  or  Specialtyes  amounting  in 
the  whole  to  near  one  thousand  pounds  as  in  and  by  the  said  Last  Will 
and  Testament  of  the  said  Sr  Valentine  Browne  duly  proved  in  the 
Prerogative  Court  ready  to  be  produced  and  by  the  severall  records  of 
the  Said  Judgments  may  more  fully  appear  that  the  said  Sr  Valentine 
and  his  said  son  Nicholas  Lord  Kenmare  were  both  attainted  of  Treason 
and  their  severall  Estates  were  vested  in  their  Late  Majesties  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary  and  their  said  Late  majesties  were  graciously  pleased 
to  grant  a  pention  of  four  hundred  pounds  a  year  out  of  the  said  forfeited 
Estate  unto  the  said  Hellen  your  orators  mother  for  the  maintenance 
of  herself  and  her  children  during  the  life  of  the  said  Nicholas  Browne 
to  commence  from  Michaelmas  day  which  was  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1692,  that  the  Sd.  Sr.  Valentine  Browne  dyed  and  the  said  forfeited 
Estates  were  by  the  act  of  Resumption  vested  in    the  Trustees    named 
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.and  appointed  by  the  sd  Act  to  sell  all  the  forfeited  Estates  and  Interests 
in  this  Kingdom,  that  pursuant  to  a  Clause  in  the  said  Act  of  Parliament, 
your  orator  as  eldest  son  and  heir  of  the  said  Nicholas  and  Hellen  Claimed 
the  Remainder  in  Tayle  male  of  all  and  singular  the  promisses  after  the 
Decease  of  his  ffather  the  said  Nicholas  Browne  by  virtue  of  the  said 
Deeds  of  Lease  and  Release  before  the  said  Late  Trustees  and  they  the 
said  Trustees  Decreed  the  same  to  your  orator  accordingly  and  the  said 
Nicholas  Purcell  and  the  said  Ellis  his  wife  Exhibitted  their  claime  lor 
the  said  Portion  of  three  thousand  Pounds  devised  to  her  by  the  said 
Sr-  Valentine  Browne  and  the  said  Trustees  Decreed  the  sum  of  three 
thousand  and  one  hundred  twenty  one  pounds  to  be  due  to  them  for 
Principall  Interest  and  arrears  of  maintenance  out  of  the  said  Estates 
and  the  Said  Nicholas  Bourk  and  Thomasine  his  wife  claimed  the  portion 
Devised  to  her  by  the  said  Sr.  Valentine  before  the  said  Trustees  and  the 
said  Trustees  Decreed  the  sum  of  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety 
seven  pounds,  twelve  shillings  and  eight  pence  to  be  due. to  them  out 
of  the  said  Estates  and  the  said  Catherine  being  then  unmarried  Claimed 
the  portion  Decreed  to  her  by  the  said  Sr.  Valentine  Browne  her  father 
and  the  said  Trustees  decreed  the  sum  of  Two  Thousand  three  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  to  be  due  to  her  out  of  the  said  Estate,  the  said  George 
Aylmer  Claimed  the  sum  of  six  hundred  pounds  due  to  him  from  the 
said  Sr.  Valentine  and  the  said  Trustees  decreed  Twelve  hundred  sixty 
five  pounds  to  be  due  to  him  out  of  the  said  Estate  and  the  Trustees 
decreed  and  Charged  the  said  Estate  with  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
pounds  for  Debts  which  were  due  from  the  said  Sr  Valentine  Browne 
by  the  said  severall  judgments  as  aforesaid  so  that  altho  the  said  Sr. 
Valentine  Browne  had  power  by  the  said  Settlement  to  charge  the  said 
Estate  with  any  sum  not  exceeding  eight  thousand  pounds  yett  the  said 
Estate  was  charged  to  near  twelve  thousand  pounds  as  hereinbefore  is 
sett  forth,  and  the  reason  was  as  your  orator  has  been  Informed  and 
Doubts  not  to  prove  that  the  said  severall  claymants  who  were  your 
orators  unkles  by  marriage  when  their  claimes  were  depending  before 
the  said  Trustees  and  particularly  the  said  Nicholas  Purcell  did  Declare 
to  severall  of  your  orators  friends  who  then  appeared  for  your  Orator, 
that  they  the  said  claimants  did  Intend  to  load  the  said  Estate  with  all 
the  Debts  they  could  with  intention  to  give  your  orators  father  and 
mother  who  were  then  in  great  want  in  England  what  should  be  allowed 
to  them  over  and  above  what  was  justly  due  to  them  by  virtue  of  the 
said  Settlement  and  will  and  also  pretended  that  loading  the  Estate  with 
great  debts  would  render  the  purchase  thereof  very  easy  to  your  orators 
father  who  had  then  employed  friends  to  purchase  the  same  for  which 
reasons  and  by  which  Insinuations  and  promisses  they  the  said  claimants 
prevailed  with  Sr  Stephen  Rice  and  others  your  orators  friends  then  in 
this  kingdom  not  to  oppose  the  said  severall  claimes  nor  insist  too  Strictly 
on  the  power  which  the  said  Sr.  Valentine  had  by  the  said  Settlement 
whereupon  the  said  severall  claymants  were  allowed  their  Severall  claimes 
but  neither  your  orators  ffather  nor  mother  Received  any  part  of  the 
money  which  was  decreed  by  the  said  Trustees  to  the  said  Severall  claim- 
ants your  orator  further  Shews  that  the  said  pention  of  four  hundred 
pounds  a  year  was  by  the  said  Trustees  also  Decreed  out  of  the  said 
Estate  for  the  maintenance  of  your  orators  mother  and  her  Children 
according  to  the  Severall  grants  made  by  their  said  late  Majesties  and 
a  clause  in  the  said  act  of  Resumption  for  that  purpose  and  that  by 
another  act  of  Parliament  made  in  England  in  the  first  year  of  her  late 
Majesties  Reigne  Intituled  an  Act  for  the  Releife  of  William  Spencer 
Esqr  and  the  Wife  and  Children  of  the  Late  Lord  Kenmare  of  Ireland 
with  relation  to  the  forfeited  Estates  of  Ireland  all  the  arrears  of  the  said 
pention  was  secured  to  your  orators  said  mother  for  the  maintenance 
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of  herself  and  her  children  that  afterwards  the  said  Nicholas  Purcell  by 
Indenture  bearing  date  the  seventh  day  of  November  which  was  in  the 
said  year  1702  did  grant  assigne  or  make  over  unto  John  Asgill  then  of 
the  Citty  of  Dublin  Esqr.  the  sum  of  three  Thousand  Pounds  which  then 
Remained  due  of  the  portion  Decreed  to  him  by  the  said  Trustees  and 
all  the  benentt  thereof  for  and  in  Consideration  of  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  pounds  then  paid  or  Secured  by  the  said  John  Asgill  unto  the 
said  Nicholas  Purcell  or  to  his  order  for  securing  the  payment  of  the  said 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  pounds  the  said  John  Asgill  did  at  the  same 
time  execute  two  severall  obligations  the  one  of  fourteen  hundred  pounds 
penalty  Conditioned  that  he  the  said  John  Asgill  should  pay  the  sum 
of  seven  hundred  pounds  to  the  said  Nicholas  or  to  severall  other  persons 
to  whom  the  same  was  due  from  the  said  Nicholas  Purcell  or  in  such 
other  manner  as  in  the  said  obligation  and  Conditions  are  expressed  and 
the  said  John  Asgill  did  by  the  directions  of  the  said  Nicholas  Purcell 
at  the  same  time  Execute  one  other  obligation  unto  George  Aylmer  of 
Lyons  in  the  County  of  Kildare  Esqr  and  thereby  bound  himself  and  his 
heirs  Exrs  and  Admrs  unto  the  said  George  Aylmer  in  the  penall  sum 
of  four  thousand  pounds  Conditioned  that  the  said  John  Asgill  his 
Executors  admrs.  or  assignes  should  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  unto  the 
said  George  Aylmer  his  Executors  administrators  or  assignes  the  sum 
of  Two  thousand  pounds  within  six  months  after  date  in  trust  for  the 
said  Nicholas  Purcell  and  the  said  Ellis  his  wife  or  one  of  them  and  for 
the  better  securing  the  said  two  severall  sums  which  were  to  be  paid  by 
the  said  John  Asgill  by  virtue  of  the  said  two  severall  obligations  It  was 
agreed  upon  by  and  between  the  said  Nicholas  Purcell  and  the  said  John 
Asgill  that  the  said  Indentures  obligation  and  Decree  of  the  said  Trustees 
when  the  same  should  be  taken  out  and  all  papers  and  accounts  Relating 
thereunto  should  be  Deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  said  George  Aylmer 
as  a  Collaterall  security  the  better  to  compell  and  the  more  to  oblidge 
the  said  John  Asgill  to  make  good  payments  unto  the  said  George  Aylmer 
Nicholas  Purcell  or  unto  the  creditors  of  the  said  Nicholas  Purcell  ac- 
cording to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  said  agreement  comprized 
in  the  said  indentures  and  obligations  that  the  said  John  Asgill  Imediately 
paid  and  undertook  to  pay  severall  sums  of  money  to  the  said  Nicholas 
Purcell  and  to  severall  persons  by  his  order  whereby  he  paid  off  all  the 
sum  due  on  the  first  bond  of  fourteen  hundred  pounds  Conditioned  for 
the  payment  of  seven  hundred  pounds  and  likewise  reduced  the  debt  of 
two  thousand  pounds  due  by  the  second  bond  unto  the  said  George  Aylmer 
to  the  sum  of  one  thousand  four  hundred,  forty  seven  pounds  or  some 
such  sum  and  thereupon  the  said  John  Asgill  did  in  or  about  the  year 
1703  make  up  his  accounts  with  the  said  Nicholas  which  were  agreed 
unto  as  well  by  the  said  John  Asgill  as  by  the  said  Nicholas  Purcell  and 
were  at  the  same  time  by  order  and  direction  of  the  said  Nicholas  Purcell 
and  John  Asgill  left  for  the  mutuall  benentt  of  both  parties  in  the  hands 
of  the  said  George  Aylmer,  and  the  said  Nicholas  Purcell  did  then  declare 
that  the  said  sum  of  one  thousand  four  hundred  forty  seven  pounds  then 
remaining  due  should  be  and  enure  (?)  to  his  wife  the  said  Ellis  for 
making  the  better  provision  for  herself  and  her  Children  or  pay  off  or  help 
/to  pay  off  a  mortgage  due  on  his  estate  unto  Sr  Stephen  Rice  Knight 
which  was  intended  by  the  said  Nicholas  Purcell  to  be  kept  on  foot  for 
the  benefitt  of  his  wife  and  Daughters,  that  the  said  John  Asgill  in  April 
1703  purchased  among  other  lands  the  said  Estate  of  the  said  Sr  Valentine 
Browne  forfeited  by  the  attainder  of  the  said  Sr  Valentine  and  Nicholas 
Browne  subject  to  the  said  severall  incumbrances  due  thereon  which 
was  oblidged  and  Legable  to  pay  by  his  agreement  with  the  said  Trustees 
otherwise  (?)  and  Entered  into  and  became  seized  and  possessed  of  the 
premisses  during  the  life  of  your  orators  father  the  said  Nicholas  Browne 
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and  the  said  John  Asgill  being  so  seized  and  possessed  did  afterwards, 
vizt  in  the  year  1706  make  severall  joint  leases  for  long  termes  yet  to  come 
and  unexpired  unto  Richard  Hedges  of  Macroom  in  the  County  of  Corke 
Esqr  and  Murtogh  Griffin  of  Killarney  in  the  County  of  Kerry  Esqr. 
reserveing  out  of  all  the  said  joint  Leases  the  yearly  rent  of  one  thousand 
two  hundred  eighty  nine  pounds  and  no  more  and  the  said  Murtogh 
Griffin  held  by  other  leases  for  severall  years  yet  to  come  another  part 
of  the  said  Estate  at  the  yearly  rent  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  pounds 
which  in  the  whole  amounted  to  the  annuall  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  and 
nineteen  pounds  and  no  more  out  of  which  the  annual  sum  of  ninety 
two  pounds  eight  shill,  and  four  pence  is  yearly  issueable  for  Quit  Rent 
and  Crowne  Rent  so  that  the  neat  annuall  Rent  remaining  on  the  said 
Leases  amounts  to  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty  six  pounds 
eleven  shill.  and  eight  pence  and  no  more  that  soon  afterwards  in  or 
about  the  same  year  1706  the  said  John  Asgill  came  out  of  England  into 
this  Kingdom,  and  went  to  the  Dwelling  house  of  the  said  George  Aylmer 
and  told  him  the  said  Aylmer  that  he  the  said  Asgill  would  raise  money 
to  pay  off  what  remained  due  to  the  said  Nicholas  Purcell  and  his  lady 
in  order  to  which  the  said  John  Asgill  gott  from  the  said  George  Aylmer 
the  said  decree  of  the  late  Trustees,  but  instead  of  paying  any  (?)  money 
as  he  had  promised  he  went  into  England  and  carryed  the  same  with 
him  where  he  soon  afterwards  as  your  orator  was  informed  assigned  the 
same  to  one  or  more  persons  unknowne  to  your  orator  for  some  valuable 
consideration  and  he  the  said  George  Aylmer  thinking  himself  ill-used 
by  the  said  John  Asgill  at  the  request  of  the  said  Nicholas  Purcell 
delivered  all  the  Deeds  and  writings  accounts  and  papers  relating  to  the 
said  Agreement  unto  the  said  Nicholas  Purcell  or  unto  his  wife  or  to 
some  other  person  or  persons  by  the  order  of  the  said  Nicholas  Purcell 
and  of  the  said  Ellis  his  wife  or  of  one  of  them  the  said  Nicholas  Purcell 
thinking  that  by  haveing  those  papers  and  Deeds  in  his  possession  that 
he  was  thereby  Intituled  to  Receive  out  of  the  said  Estate  all  the  money 
which  was  decreed  to  him  by  the  said  Trustees  and  thereupon  in  the  later 
end  of  the  year  1707  or  in  the  beginning  oi  the  year  1708  he  the  said 
Nicholas  Purcell  and  the  said  Ellis  his  wife  exhibitted  their  bill  in  this 
honble  Court  against  the  said  John  Asgill  and  others  thereby  setting 
forth  that  the  said  John  Asgill  made  some  Conditionall  or  Exercitory 
agreement  with  him  the  said  Nicholas  Purcell  touching  and  concerning 
the  portion  Decreed  to  him  and  his  said  wife  by  the  said  late  Trustees 
as  aforesaid  and  that  the  said  John  Asgill  did  not  performe  such  agree- 
ment on  his  part  and  prayed  that  the  said  Agreement  might  therefore 
be  sett  aside  which  bill  the  said  Asgill  by  Collusion  and  Covint  between 
him  and  the  said  Nicholas  Purcell  never  answered  the  said  Richard  Hedges 
and  Murtogh  Griffin  being  other  Defts.  to  the  said  bill  to  injure  your 
orator  Consorted  that  the  said  Nicholas  Purcell  should  have  a  decree 
for  the  sum  of  five  thousand  nine  hundred  ninety  six  pounds  two  shillings 
and  four  pence  or  thereabouts  and  twenty  seven  pounds  costs  and  should 
have  and  receive  four  hundred  pounds  a  year  till  payment  out  of  the  said 
Estate  which  Decree  was  made  in  this  Honble  Court  accordingly  in  the 
year  1710,  but  he  the  said  Nicholas  Purcell  not  content  with  the  said 
Decree  as  thinking  the  same  did  not  Sufficiently  charge  your  orator  or 
his  Estate  but  being  advised  the  same  was  or  is  Erroneous  and  having 
Entred  into  another  new  agreement  with  the  said  John  Asgill  and  with 
several  other  persons  hath  filed  his  bill  in  this  honble  court  against  the 
said  John  Asgill  Richard  Hedges  and  Murtogh  Griffin  setting  forth  as 
in  his  former  bill  that  the  said  John  Asgill  did  not  perform  such  agree- 
ment which  he  made  with  the  said  Asgill  in  the  year  1702  and  that  the 
said  decree  which  was  obtained  by  him  in  the  year  1710  as  aforesaid  was 
Erroneous  and  Irregular  he  prayed  that  the  said  agreement  made  between 
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him  and  the  said  Asgill  might  be  set  aside  and  the  said  Decree  Reversed 
and  that  the  said  Nicholas  Purcell  and  his  wife  might  be  by  this  honble 
Court  putt  into  such  plight  and  Condition  as  they  would  have  been  if 
there  had  never  been  any  agreement  made  between  the  said  Nicholas 
Purcell  the  said  John  Asgill  and  the  said  George  Aylmer  concerning  the 
same  the  said  Nicholas  Purcell  had  never  granted  assigned  or  absolutely 
made  over  his  Demands  for  the  said  portion  by  virtue  of  the  said  deeds 
of  Settlement  will  and  Decree  of  the  said  Late  Trustees  which  would  be 
of  very  evil  and  pernitious  (consequences)  to  your  orator  as  he  is  advised 
for  that  the  severall  persons  who  were  intitulled  to  the  severall  debts 
due  from  the  said  Sr  Valentine  Browne  and  his  Estate  by  Judgments 
as  aforesaid  did  Extend  the  said  Estate  for  their  severall  Debts  and 
did  recover  the  possession  of  part  of  the  said  Estate  which  is  now  held 
by  the  said  Hedges  and  Griffin  or  their  assignes  as  aforesaid.  Your 
orator  further  shows  that  the  said  pention  of  four  hundred  pounds 
a  year  granted  to  your  orators  mother  for  the  maintenance  of 
herself  and  her  children  as  aforesaid  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
arrears  thereof  was  still  left  behind  and  unpaid  by  the  said  John 
Asgill  and  still  remains  due  and  unpaid  and  your  orators  said  mother 
being  Dead  wherefore  your  orator  being  newly  come  of  age  has  taken 
out  letters  of  administration  to  his  said  mother  and  is  thereby  intituled 
to  the  said  pention  annuity  or  Rent  of  four  hundred  pounds  a  year  and 
to  all  the  arrears  thereof  which  doth  now  amount  to  the  sum  of  nine 
thousand  pounds  and  upwards  and  the  sum  of  four  thousand  pounds  and 
upwards  is  claimed  as  due  to  the  said  Catherine  Browne  .  .  .  (remainder 
burnt  at  right  hand  side  and  portion  undecipherable). 


DOCUMENT    J. 

EXCHEQUER     BILL. 

May  v.  McCarthy. 

13  May,    1718. 

To  the  Right  Honble,  &c,  Humbly  Complaining  shew  unto  your 
Honrs  your  Supts.  and  Dayly  oratrs  Charles  May  and  Danll.  Grady 
gent  two  of  the  Attorneys  of  this  honble  Courte  and  Edmond  Griffin  of 
Killarney  in  the  County  of  Kerry  gent  Exrs  of  the  last  Will  and  Testamt. 
of  Mortogh  Griffin  late  of  Killarney  aforesd.  Esqr.  deceased  his  Maties 
Debtrs.  and  farmrs  That  the  said  Mortogh  Griffin  was  in  his  Lifetime 
and  att  the  Time  of  his  Death  Interrested  in  and  possed  of  the  Towne 
and  Lands  of  Lisnegaune  In  the  Barony  of  Magunihy  and  County  of 
Kerry  Under  a  Lease  for  a  Terme  of  years  many  whereof  are  yett  to  come 
and  that  the  sd  Mortogh  Griffin  was  possed  thereof  ever  since  ye  year 
of  our  Lord  1708  and  that  he  the  sd  Mortogh  Griffin  being  possed  thereof 
dyed  at  Killarney  aforesaid  on  ye  twentieth  day  of  Janary  last  past  he 
the  said  Mortogh  Griffin  haveing  first  made  his  last  will  and  Testament 
in  Writeing  and  thereby  constituted  Your  oratrs.  his  Exrs.  That 
Immediately  by  the  Death  of  the  sd  Mortogh  Griffin  and  by  virtue  of  the 
sd  last  will  and  Testament  the  possion  and  the  Right  to  the  possion  of 
the  said  Towne  and  Lands  of  Lisnegaune  came  to  and  Doth  still  belong 
Unto  your  Orators  for  a  Longe  Terme  of  years  yett  to  come  Yt.  the 
said  Mortogh  Griffin  had  for  some  years  before  his  death  kept  the  said 
farme  and  Towne  of  Lisnegaune  in  his  owne  hands  and  Under  his  owne 
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Stock  and  that  at  the  Time  of  his  decease  the  said  farme  was  under  his  the 
said  Mortogh  Griffins  Stock  Yt  your  Oratrs  Charles  May  and  Danli 
Grady  were  in  the  Citty  of  Dublin  and  your  other  Oratr  Edmond  Griffin 
was  in  the  County  of  Clare  at  the  time  of  his  the  said  Griffins  decease 
and  consequently  all  yr.  oratrs  were  Remote  from  the  said  farme  and 
Stock  at  the  time  of  his  the  said  Mortogh  Griffins  death.  Whereupon 
Owen  McCarthy  Late  of  Killquan  in  the  said  County  of  Kerry  gent,  and 
now  liveing  at  Lisnegaune  aforesaid  whose  ancestor  was  proprietor  or 
pretended  to  be  proprietor  of  the  said  Towne  and  Lands  of  Lisnegaune 
aforesd.  before  the  Rebellion  in  this  Kingdom  wch  happened  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1641  thinking  he  had  still  a  good  Title  to  ye  same  not  with 
Standing  the  severall  good  Lawes  made  in  this  Kingdome  he  the  sd 
Owen  MaCarthy,  Florence  Macarthy  his  Son  and  Grany  Macarthy  his 
sister  with  severall  other  persons  unknown  to  your  oratrs  who  when 
Discovered  your  Oratrs  pray  may  be  made  parties  to  this  your  oratr's 
bill  wth  apt  words  to  Charge  them  did  on  the  Thirtieth  day  of  Aprill 
last  past,  and  on  the  third  day  of  May  Instant  Enter  on  the  said  Lands 
of  Lisnegaune  with  force  and  violence  and  Turned  of  all  the  Stock  wch. 
belonged  to  your  oratrs.  as  Exers  of  the  said  Mortogh  Griffin  and  Made 
use  of  and  Destroyed  all  the  hay  corne  and  other  goods  and  Comodities 
on  ye  said  Lands  wch  belonged  to  your  Oratrs  by  the  last  will  and 
Testament  and  Death  of  Sd  Mortogh  Griffin  as  aforesaid  and  he  the  said 
Owen  Macarthy  Florence  Macarthy  and  Grany  Macarthy  with  the  helpe 
of  the  said  Unknowne  persons  wch  are  his  Relations  followers  Dependants 
or  Clan  doth  still  wth  force  and  Violence  keep  and  withhold  ye  possion 
of  the  premisses  from  your  oratrs  tho  the  truth  is  and  so  your  oratrs 
charge  that  Sr.  Valentine  Browne  late  of  Ross  Castle  in  the  sd  County 
of  Kerrie  afterwards  called  Lord  Visct  Kenmare  passed  certificate  and 
Letters  Pattents  some  time  in  ye  Reigne  of  his  Late  Matie.  King  Charles 
ye  second  of  ye  sd  Towne  and  Lands  of  Lisnegaune  wth  severall  other 
Lands  and  that  by  the  attaindr  of  the  said  Sr.  Valentine  Browne  and  of 
Nicolas  Browne  his  Eldest  Sonn  and  heir  apparent  the  premisses  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  their  Estate  in  ys  Kingdom  were  forfeited  to  their  Late 
Maties  King  Willm  and  Queen  Mary  and  afterwards  by  the  Act 
Commonly  Called  the  Act  of  resumption  the  said  Towne  and  Lands  of 
Lisnegaune  and  all  the  other  Estates  In  Ireland  forfeited  on  acct.  of  ye 
Late  Rebellion  were  Vested  in  the  Trustees  therein  named  and  they  the 
said  Trustees  sold  ye  Towne  and  Lands  of  Lisnegaune  together  with 
Divers  other  Lands  Unto  John  Asgill  Late  of  Rosscastle  aforesaid  Esqr. 
for  and  dureing  such  Estate  and  Intrest  as  the  said  Sr.  Valentine  and 
Nicholas  Brown  or  either  of  them  had  therein  whom  sd  John  Asgill  by 
Indenture  under  his  hand  and  Seale  dated  in  ye  year  of  our  Lord  1708 
demised  the  said  Towne  and  Lands  of  Lisnegaune  with  severall  other 
Lands  for  a  long  Terme  of  years  Yett  in  being  and  Undetermined  under 
which  Indenture  your  Oratrs  are  Intituled  to  ye  said  Towne  and  Lands 
of  Lisnegaune  for  above  nineteen  years  yett  to  come  notwithstanding 
which  he  the  said  Owen  Macarthy  declares  that  he  with  the  help  of  his 
Relations  followers  and  Clann  will  keep  possion  thereof  to  him  and  his 
heirs  and  Make  good  his  Title  wch  he  and  his  ancestrs  had  thereto 
before  the  said  yeare  of  our  Lord  1641  that  your  Oratr  Grady  did  at  the 
last  Assizes  which  was  held  held  in  the  Towne  of  Tralee  for  the  said 
County  of  Kerry  Meet  the  said  Owen  McCarthy  and  asked  him  why  he 
wthheld  the  possion  of  the  premisses  from  yr  Oratrs.  to  wch.  the  said 
Owen  Macarthy  answered  that  he  had  a  good  right  to  hold  the  same  to 
wch  Your  said  Oratr  Grady  replyed  that  he  the  sd  Owen.  Macarthy  had 
no  Right  to  ye  same  but  if  he  had  or  could  pretend  to  any  Rt.  yt.  your 
Oratr  Grady  was  willing  the  same  should  be  Referred  to  the  discretion 
of  some  of  the  Gentlemen  Learned  in  the  Laws  who  were  then  at  Tralee 
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aforesd.  to  which  he  the  said  Owen  Macarthy  agreed  and  he  the  sd  Owen 
Macarthy  declared  that  if  such  Concil.  by  them  to  be  named  wd  order 
him  ye  said  Owen  Macarthy  to  delivr.  or  give  up  the  possion  of  the 
premisses  to  your  oratrs.  that  he  the  sd.  Owen  Macarthy  wd  acquiess 
and  Deliver  the  possion  thereof  accordingly  Upon  which  and  accordingly 
the  Concil.  on  both  sides  Mett  In  the  Presents  of  your  oratr  Grady  and 
of  the  said  Owen  Macarthy  and  the  said  Concil.  agreed  yt  the  sd.  Owen 
Macarthy  had  no  Right  to  the  Possion  of  the  sd.  Towne  of  Lisnegaune 
for  that  his  Right  if  any  he  had  was  cutt  off  by  the  Severall  Acts  of 
Parliamt  following  (vizt)  the  acts  of  Settlement  and  Explananation  made 
in  ys  Kingdom  and  the  act  of  resumption  Made  in  England  and  aXother 
act  Made  in  the  Kingdome  of  Great  Britain  In  the  Sixth  year  of  the 
Reigne  of  her  Late  Matie  Intitled  an  Act  for  Limitting  of  Time  to  Persons 
to  Come  in  and  Make  their  Claime  to  any  of  the  Forfeited  Estates  and 
other  Interests  in  Ireland  sold  by  Trustees  for  Sale  of  those  Estates  to 
the  Governr.  and  Company  for  makeing  Hollow  sword  Blades  in  England 
and  Divers  other  purchasrs.  Yett  all  ys  notwithstanding  the  sd  Owen 
Macarthy  wth  his  said  Assistance  doth  still  withhold  and  keep  the 
possion  of  the  said  Lands  of  Lisnegaune  wth  force  and  violence  from 
your  Oratrs  all  wch  actings  and  Doing  of  the  said  Owen  Macarthy  and 
of  his  sd.  Confedrs  and  Assistance  are  Contrary  to  Equitty  and  good 
Conscience  and  Rendr.  your  Oratrs  the  Less  able  to  answer  the  debts 
they  owe  His  Matie  at  the  receipt  of  this  Honble  Courte.  In  tender 
Consideration  whereof  and  in  as  Much  as  the  said  Mortogh  Griffins  was 
at  the  time  of  his  death  and  for  three  years  then  next  .precedent  in  the 
Quiett  and  peaceable  possion  of  the  premisses  by  a  Title  then  and  still 
in  being  and  Undetermined  and  that  the  said  Mortogh  Griffin  and  the 
persons  whose  Title  he  derived  under  have  been  in  ye  Quiett  and  peaceable 
possion  of  the  premisses  since  the  Reigne  of  King  Charles  the  Second 
by  a  Title  still  in  being  and  Undetermined  and  that  it  properly  belongs 
to  the  Courte  of  equitty  to  Establish  and  Quiett  your  Oratrs  in  ye  possion 
of  the  premisses  To  the  End  therefore  that  your  Oratrs  May  by  the 
Injon  of  this  honble  Courte  be  Restored  to  and  Quietted  in  the  possion 
of  the  sd.  Towne  and  Lands  of  Lisnegaune  to  wch  they  are  Intitled  as 
aforesd.  till  Evicted  by  a  Due  Course  of  Law  and  that  such  Order  May 
be  Made  in  ye  premisses  as  is  usuall  in  occasions  of  this  kind  May  it 
please  your  honrs.  to  grant  your  Oratrs.  his  Maties  most  gratious  writt 
of  Supa  directed  to  the  said  Owen  Macarthy  Florence  Macarthy  and  Grany 
Macarthy  requireing  them  at  a  certain  day  under  a  Certain  penalty  therein 
to  be  Limitted  to  be  and  appear  before  your  Honrs.  in  this  Honble  Courte 
to  shew  Cause  if  any  they  Can  why  your  Supts.  shod  not  be  Restored 
to  and  Quietted  in  the  possion  of  "the  premisses  as  aforesaid  and  his 
Maties  Most  gratious  Writt  of  Injon  to  be  Directed  to  the  sd.  Owen 
Macarthy  Florence  Macarthy  and  Grany  Macarthy  Commanding  them 
their  Confedrs  and  Assistance  to  deliver  the  possion  of  the  Said  Towne 
and  Lands  of  Lisnegaune  Unto  your  Oratrs  and  to  Quiett  your  Oratrs. 
therein  till  Evicted  by  due  Course  of  Law  And  in  Case  the  said  Owen, 
Macarthy  Florence  Macarthy  and  Grany  Macarthy  shall  disobey  the 
Injon  so  to  be  directed  to  them  May  it  please  your  Lordshipps  to  grant 
unto  your  Supts  his  Maties  Writt  of  Injon  directed  to  the  Sherriff  of 
ye  Sd.  County  of  Kerry  Commanding  him  to  putt  your  Supts  into  the 
possion  of  the  premisses  and  to  Quiett  them  therein  till  Evicted  by  due- 
Course  of  Law  and  your  Oratrs  will  ever  pray,  &c. 
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Poem  XIV.  On  p.  60,  in  first  line  of  footnote,  read  second  cousin  for 
father.  Footnote  to  p.  60  :  For  Book  of  Munster,  read  "  An  accurate 
genealogical  tract  (identical  with  23.  G.  22,  R.I. A.),  found  at  end  of  a  Kerry- 
copy  of  the  Book  of  Munster  of  the  earl}'  eighteenth  century."  In  the  gene- 
alogy at  foot  of  p.  61,  read  :  "  8.  SeAcjÁn  05.  9.  Ca^oj.  10.  SeajÁn 
tneij\j;eAc  of  the  poem.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  statement  in  footnote 
to  p.  60  that  the  name  meir>seAc,  which  we  have  translated  "  freckled," 
became   an  hereditary  cognomen,  like  Mor  in  MacCarthy  Mor,  etc. 

The  following  note,  condensed  from  Canon  O'Mahony's  History  of 
the  O'Mahony  Sept  (Cork  Hist,  and  Arch.  Journal,  1907-10),  states  clearly 
the  position  of  Seaghan  Meirgeach,  for  whom  O'Rahilly  composed  this 
elegy,  in  the  genealogical  tree  of  the  O'Mahony  Sept  : — ■ 

The  O'Mahony  Sept,  which  before  the  thirteenth  century  had  a  tribe- 
land  extending  from  "  Cork  to  Cam  ui  Neid  "  (the  Mizen  Head)  was  in 
1260  divided  into  the  Eastern  Sept  of  Kinelmeky,  and  the  Western  Sept 
of  Ivagha  (in  West  Cork).  The  Kerry  branch  was  an  offshoot  from  the 
Ivagha  Sept.  The  Western  O'Mahony,  in  1319  (Dublin  Annals  of  Innis- 
f alien),  Dermod  Mor  O'Mahony,  had  three  sons,  to  the  second  and  third 
of  whom  he  left  Rosbrin  Castle  and  eighteen  ploughlands.  His  eldest 
son  and  successor,  Finin,  refused  to  carry  out  this  arrangement,  and  so  his 
two  bi  others  left  Ivagha.  Dermod  Og,  the  third  son,  went  to  "  Desmond  " 
(Kerry),  where  Mac  Carthy  Mor,  a  relative,  gave  him  "a  welcome  and  a 
settlement"  (pÁilce  Ajuf  *pofCA,  23.  G.  22.  R.I. A.).  Hence  the  gene- 
alogists called  the  Kerry  branch  Sliocht  Diarmada  Oig.  The  fourth  in 
descent  from  Dermod  Og  was  Tadhg  Mergeach,  the  head  of  the  branch 
in  the  Tudor  times,  who,  according  to  Sir  W.  Betham,  was  given  by 
MacCarthy  Mor  as  a  hostage  to  Lord  Deputy  Gray  in  1536.  From  his 
name  his  posterity  was  called  the  Sliocht  Meirgeach.  He  had  eight  sons, 
the  third  of  whom,  Donal  na  Tubraide,  is  described  in  a  State  Paper  of 
1584  (under  the  distorted  name  of  Donal  Mac  Tybert)  as  "  the  chief  officer 
of  Mac  Carthy  Mor's  land,  being  principal  of  a  populous  Sept  called 
'  the  Mergies,'  "  i.e.,  the  O'Mahony  Mergeachs.  Another  son,  Donogh, 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  O'Mahonys  of  Brosna-Kilmorna.  The  posterity 
of  the  eighth  son  of  Tadhg  Mergeach,  Sean,  rose  into  considerable  pro- 
minence. Sean's  eldest  son,  Donchadh,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Dromore 
and  Dunloe  Mahonys,  and  was  father  of  General  Count  Daniel  the  "  hero 
of  Cremona,"  the  fameux  Mahoni  of  French  military  history.  Sean's 
second  son  was  Sean  Og,  who  had  a  son  Tadhg,  who  had  a  son  Sean  (Irish 
MS.  23  G.  22.  R.I. A.)  The  latter  is  the  subject  of  O'Rahilly's  poem 
("  rrlAC  Ú0.TÓ5,"  "  niAc  m-ic  SeÁin  015  ").  In  "  Claims  and  Title  Deeds  " 
lodged  at  Chichester  House,  1700,  with  the  Trustees  of  Forfeited  Lands, 
Sean  Og  "  is  referred  to  as  "  John  Mahony,  Gentleman,  and  possessor 
of  the  townlands  of  Dromadisert,  Duneen,  Knockanlibeare  and  Tuor- 
monagh,"  who  died  in  1676.  His  son,  Teig  Mahony,  is  mentioned  as  his 
heir.  There  is  extant  the  marriage  articles  made  January  26,  1686, 
between  Teig  Mahony  of  Dromadisert,  gentleman,  and  his  son  John 
(O'Rahilly's  Sean)  on  the  one  part,  and  Stephen  Rice  of  Castlemore, 
Co.  Kerry,  and  his  daughter  Ellen  :  "  That  John  shall  marry  Ellen  accord- 
ing to  the  rites  of  our  Holy  Mother  ye  Catholic  Church  ;  that  Stephen 
shall  give  Teig  in  trust  for  John  ninety  head  of  cattle  with  eight  mares 
and  garrans,"  etc.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  wife  from  the  Glen 
(O'Rahilly's  poem)  was  John's  second  wife.     Teig  made  over  on  his  son 
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four  ploughlands  (different  from  those  above  mentioned)  in  Kerry,  and 
the  reversion  of  Kilmeedy  Castle  and  townland  in  the  Co.  Cork. 

This  John's  seven  sons  are  enumerated  in  the  Irish  jeitieAtAc  in 
the  O'Reilly  MSS.,  R.I. A.  There  is  no  Daniel  among  them  :  hence  he 
was  not  the  father  of  Daniel  of  Dunloe.  His  eldest  son,  another  John, 
inherited  his  middle  interest  in  Dromadisert,  and  made  his  will  in  1729, 
appointing  his  cousin  Daniel  of  Dunloe  one  of  his  executors.  This  tes- 
tator could  not  be  O'Rahilly's  Sean,  who  held  a  great  many  townlands 
besides  Dromadisert,  and  who  must  have  died  long  before  1729  (1  -ocúif 
a  fAogAil,  "  in  the  prime  of  life  "),  a  description  that  would  not  apply  to 
him  if,  having  married  in  1686,  he  died  in  1729. 

For  a  fuller  statement  see  Canon  O'Mahony's  History  of  the  O'Mahony 
Sept  (Cork  Hist,  and  Arch.  Journal,    1907-10). 

Poem  X.  It  should  be  stated  that  the  Latin  verses  here  given  may 
be  found  in  Colgan's  Trias  Thaiimaturga,  p.  583,  where  they  are  given 
as  the  opening  lines  of  a  Prologue  to  a  life  in  verse  of  St.  Bridget,  and 
attributed  to  St.  Coelan  of  Inis  Celtra,  while  on  p.  255  of  the  same  work 
the  verses  are  attributed  to  St.  Donatus,  Bishop  of  Fiesole.  See  also 
Mungret  Annual  for   1907. 

Poem  XXII.  In  the  Book  of  Claims  occurs  the  following  entry : 
"  No.  1749.  Dermod  Leary  gent,  claims  a  residue  of  200  yrs.  on  the  lands 
of  Droumduhig  and  others,  by  Lease,  dated  in  yeare  1663,  from  Sir 
Valentine  Browne  to  James  Fitzgerald,  who  assigned  to  Ferdinand  Leary, 
and  came  to  his  great-grandson.  Forfeiting  Propr.  Sir  Nicholas  Browne 
alias  Lord  Kenmare." — Old  Kerry  Records,  First  Series,  p.  221.  The 
claims  in  the  Book  of  Claims  were  all  lodged  on  or  before  August  10th, 
1700,  and  the  book  itself  was  printed  in  Dublin  in  1701.  Poem  XXII., 
which  occurs  in  a  MS.  dated  1706,  must  have  been  written  between  the 
years  1701  and  1706. 

Vai'iants  from  a  Los  Angeles  MS.  :  In  a  MS.  written  in  1827  by 
Tadhg  O'Conaill  of  Tobar  Riogh  an  Domhnaigh,  or  Sunday's  Well, 
in  Cork,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Henry  W.  Keller  of  Los  Angeles, 
U.S.A.,  there  occur  a  number  of  poems  by  O'Rahilly.  Mr.  Laurence 
Brannick  of  that  city  has  very  kindly  collated  for  us  this  MS.  with  the 
First   Edition.     The   following   are   the   most  important   variants  : — 

Poem  I.,  1.  1.,  cjúoc  £.     4.  jéAjA.     14.  bóintie.      Last  stanza  omitted. 

Poem  III.  7.  -jnnrxeA-ÓA.     18.   bomipAc   rve&óc.     22.   cmiiA  Atiorp. 

Poem  IV.  Given  as  ceAivgAÍ  to  III.     33.  ptnjunn  b&. 

Poem  V.  1.  Typhon.     2.  aij\  mulA,Aé. 

Poem  XIII.  4.  niAc  VaI.     6.  Á|\  nco|\Ann.      18.  Á|\  bpeimsc.     42.  noirb- 

peAÚ.        43.     t)éA]\A  gO  -oéAfVAC  T)Á  fÓ5A1]\C.        46.    1lÁlÍipcVOA.       47.    jló^CA. 

Poem  XV.  46.  5aot>aiI.     88.   c]\áí;Lacc  a  ceAcc.     207.   fi]\  Áme. 

Poem  XVIII.  Gives  date  1726.  28.  búériiAi\  lÁmtrieAn.  40.  c|\í]\  h&-b 
Aípru\|\AC.  58.  Ciac  11Á  mAi]\£  tiA  fAccA^L  iia  -r/AiÉnne.  61.  Same  as  M. 
88.    ó  CeAp  coLLac.     91.  Same  as  E. 

Poem  XXII.  A  metrical  English  translation  is  given.  106.  nAtiio^cnoc. 
107.  Aoibit.  108.  Aoipe  .  .  .  couiai)\  rin,  149.  cói|\ci|\  153-  Cybele. 
157.  boeciur.  158.  riA  |\AmicAib  jam.  176.  £íoncA  r/Ai|\ptij;  if  beAútirpge 
Ai|\  bo]\-oAib.  208.  1r  o]\|\ca  -pA-oA  be  cAtiAm.  219.  1ce  ui  DiLe.  221. 
r|\eAf  no  jnini.  222.  ccah  ah  bAoi.  224.  A.  bftAlelor  c]\í  1lí§ce  caoi  mu|\ 
ngeAj  niAc  Cti.     226.  ngAobAib  úip..     228.  fAT>  cLit). 

Poem  XXXV.  The  heading  is:  Aot>j;Án  Ó  HAicite  ccc.  1728.  no  CAp- 
cAon  eoJAti,  niAc  Co|\niAic  RiAbAi§,  tÍU\c  CÁj\j\ca,  aj  éAjcAome  jac  eAgcóip 
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Ajup  5&c  AnpopbAnn  eAccpAnn  T>Áp  bAin  •oo,  -jc.  3.  t>o  bpip  mo  óbí-ó  ip  mo 
cpoTÓe.     17.  -pern  cu.     18.  'f  A  tipem»;.      19.  pléibe  cu.     23.  mójvóA  cpó-ÓA. 

24.     -pACGAC,     HACtTlAjA.         33.     e'peATtlÓn     T1A    tlóf.         35.     A     b]\ÁCA1J\     Aj\C    fUA1]\ 

ceAnnup  péiLLe.  36.  CAp  via  peAcc.  53.  Hi  RAOJAitb.  61.  Ui  bAojAipe. 
62.  pip  Cemncuipc.  76.  ha  jcAob-eAc.  78.  tTlAC  pingm  buAi-ó  on  -puAC- 
caij  ngbéijeAb.  79.  cpéiúeAC.  80.  pbuAJAi-ó  ■óéin.cig.  81.  bpÁÉAip  cuppin^e 
CméAb  mbéice.  87.  Jac  Ca-dj  b&i>.  91.  CijeAptiA  $leinn  An  Cpúim.  92. 
CAi|\b]\eAÓ.  94.  x)o  pomn  eAcopcA.  98.  Upep  éionnpciiAp.  100.  cemn. 
103.  ■oo-gnít)  .  .  .  nt)AopA.  108.  'pAln  VceY  5°-  Iir-  "O^P  tnbumm.  115. 
TIa  "óibioncAC  1Tiopt,A5  50.  116.  Sa  c.  119.  puAp  a  némpeAcc  123. 
ptnbmjip  iomAT).  133.  AbbA  cmn  cniAt).  140.  50  héA-oriiAp.  146.  bóriiAp 
bóciiA.  151.  ceopAinn  béApA.  155-6  interchange,  tda  bppeAjjAipc  50 
téAntiiAU.  160  (11.  177-80  inserted  here).  164.  cni-o  An  LéiccnAig.  r68. 
■oo  501b  Ampip.  169.  5Á1UI.  176.  1  bpionncAn  éAjA.  178.  Apíp  cugAinn 
om.  186.  nA  cAOin  'óeipg  tio>  buipne.  189.  Ag  om.  190.  coppA  cnoic. 
193.  ipoócAim  cúip  ipcptnj.  198.  cto  pobtup.  199.  pjjéAbA.  201.  biAccplAiú. 
202.  pÁipce  béApAc.  205.  •óíbip  An.  216.  -oo  ■oopCA'ó.  218.  Húgpuí-óe 
SeogAn  m&c  SéAmuip.  220.  1Tluipip  An  T>íp  uti^.  221.  1p  bpón.  224.  mAp 
•o'iompuij  be  b.  225.  "Oo  cuipeAt)  cAn.  226.  tTlAp  om.  229.  Acjinpm 
íopA.  234.  bém  cmnc.  242.  jAn  ceApc  be  píj.  In  addition  to  above 
the  following  extra  stanzas  occur  in  the  MS.  between  11.   120-1  : — 

b>A  mime   cu-meACCA  imeApcA  CAob  beip 

SAOiúe  ceoib  50  móp  -oÁ  étpceAcc 

Scot  nA  rnAigneAn   mbpAiji-onjjeAb  mbeApAó 

Coin     1p    gAT)Alp    n-A    CIOJbAp    ip    bAOCpAT*. 

t)A  mime  n-A  liAbbATÓib   pApcuijpm   béimneAc 
búé  if  -pmnce  ip  AoibneAp   AepAC 
CeobcA  puAipce  ip  p-uAim  cpoc  céAT3AÓ 

1    n-A    Ápup    niojUA    ]\ÍOJAthAlb    pAOpt)A. 

■píoncAiiiAib  ómbpAc    bómpAÓ   •opéimneAc 

1   n-A  pAbA-oAp  fcApÓACA  Ap  -peAncup  éipeAnn 

T)ÁncA  -oio-OAccA  ip  -opAO-meACCA  T)éice 

1p  ■oneAm  hoc   ubbAm  •oo  cogApAT)  ^AeTiibj. 

1f  An   CAn  ■oo  mAip  An  'peAp  oon  cpéAOA 
"Oo  ciop  130  |"uob  a  jcopp  'p  a   n-éAt>Ac 
T)o  pcAoib  cúca  cpúip   nA  bpAobcon 
"Oo  bpúig  xjo  niibb  a  mbAibb  'p  a  gcéAt)pAit). 

Poem  XLI.  1.  ón  ríomÁnAC.     3.  "OAp  fllinge.     4.   jjbio^Aipe  An  JAbAip. 

Of  these  variants  those  on  XXXV.  are  the  most  interesting  as  the 
poem  is  obscure,  and  only  a  very  few  MS.  copies  are  to  be  found.  We 
indicate  here  the  numbers  of  the  lines  in  which  the  variants  given  above 
will  probably  commend  themselves  to  the  student  as  the  true  reading. 
Those  we  have  given  in  brackets  are  interesting  readings  though,  perhaps 
not  the  true  ones,  33,  61,  78,  81,  (91),  94,  98,  103,  in,  115,  116,  123,  151, 
160,  164,  176,  178,  189,  199,  201,  (216),  (210),  221,  (224),  225,  226,    (234). 

In  the  Book  of  Claims  (all  claims  were  lodged  on  or  before  August 
10th,  1700,  the  book  was  printed  in  1701)  we  read  :  "  No.   1757.  Tiegue 
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Mac  Cormick  Carthy  gent,  on  behalf  of  Daniel  and  Anne  Mac  Carthy 
minors,  claims  an  estate  for  lives  on  the  three  ploughlands  of  Kilquane 
in  the  Barony  of  Magonihy  by  lease  dated  6th  of  August,  1681,  to  Owen 
Mac  Cormick  Carthy  who  assigned  to  claimant  Tiegue  in  trust  for  minors. 
Witness  to  lease  John  Brown  and  another,  and  to  Assignment  Daniel 
Leary  and  another.  Forfeiting  proprietor  Sir  Nicholas  Brown,  alias 
Lord  Kenmare."  (See  Old  Kerry  Records,  First  Series,  p.  222.)  This 
entry  shows  that  Eoghan  MacCarthy's  son  and  daughter  were  "  minors  " 
in  1700,  and  would  seem  to  point  his  own  outlawry  having  taken  place 
some  time  previously.  This  poem  then  would  seem  to  have  been  written 
previous  to  1700,  and  the  date  1728  given  in  the  Los  Angeles  MS.  what- 
ever it  may  mean  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  date  of  its  composition. 
The  variant  in  111,  though  only  an  additional  letter  ("oÁp  for  t>á)  changes 
the  meaning  considerably.  According  to  it  the  two  who  were  killed 
were  of  MacCarthy's  party,  and  certainly  this  seems  to  be  borne  out  by 
the  context;  line  113  gives  no  doubt  the  name  SeAjÁn  of  one  of  the 
two  who  had  fallen,  while  the  whole  stanza  (in  the  new  version)  113-116 
gives  us,  as  precisely  as  we  can  now  expect,  the  point  of  the  whole  poem, 
the  exile  and  deprivation  of   Eoghan. 


[Additional  Note  to  Introduction.'] 

Newcastle,  Co.  Down, 

August  12,   1910. 
Dear  Father  Dinneen, 

In  looking  for  information  about  Egan  O'Rahilly,  and  in  finding  the 
heirs  of  the  O'Rahilly  (of  Melbourne)  estate,  I  have  at  one  time  or  another 
interviewed  or  communicated  with  representatives  of  the  following  families  : 

The  Rahillys  of  Knockearagh,  Teernaboul,  Cummeen,  Gortdarrig, 
Lisnagrave,  Coolcashlough,  Barraduff,  Glangriskeen,  Tullig,  Killarney, 
Knockburrane,  Knockanemeris,  Brosna,  Tubrid,  Tipperary,  Kilmallock, 
Killaloe,  Banteer,  Newtown,  Knockahorin,  Barnavariscall,  Ballinatourig, 
Scartaglin,  and  O'Brien's  Bridge  ;  the  Rahilys  of  Knocknagoshel ;  the 
Rahilleys  of  Ballybeggin,  Oak  Park,  and  Ballinbrinnough  ;  the  Rahills 
of  Cork,  Thurles,  Killenaule,  Dublin,  and  Cavan  ;  the  Rehills  of  Scrabby, 
Cavan,  and  Fermanagh  ;  the  Reihills  of  Scottstown,  Monaghan,  Cavan, 
and  Lough  Erne  ;  the  Reillys  of  Caherciveen  and  Heath  House;  the  Boyle 
O'Reillys  and  a  great  many  others  whose  names  I  will  spare  you. 

Questioned  as  to  the  poet's  descent  from  the  Cavan  family  the  majority 
of  these  accepted  the  account  recorded  in  O'Reilly's  Irish  Writers, 
many  admitted  their  complete  ignorance  of  the  subject,  but  none  denied 
or  disputed  O'Reilly's  statements.  Among  the  Kerry  families  who  had 
most  knowledge  of  the  matter,  the  opinion  was  universally  held  that 
the  "  O'Rahilly  Fionn  "  tribe,  to  which  the  poet  belonged,  were  a  distinct 
branch  from  most  of  their  namesakes,  and  even  from  many  of  those  who 
lived  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood — they  being(  as  it  was  generally 
expressed,  not  only  "  far  removed  from  them,"  but  "  different  Rahillys 
altogether." 

The  best  informed  of  those  whom  I  met  were  agreed  that  the  "  Fionn  " 
family  included  the  Rahillys  of  Knockearagh,  Gortdarrig,  Lisnagrave, 
Coolcashlough,  Killarney,  Ballylongford,  Glangriskeen,  Tullig  and  Listowel, 
and  that  these  were  descended  from  the  five  sons  of  a  brother  of  Donal 
'ac  Murchadha  {i.e.,  Daniel,  son  of  Morgan)  O'Rahilly,  the  author  of 
"  Coij*  b|\ice,"   who  was  the  nephew  of  Egan. 

A  very  positive  statement  that  met  me  everywhere  was  that  old  John 
Rahilly,    of    Knockearagh,    was    Egan's    great    grandnephew,    this    John 
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being  the  son  of  Daniel  of  Lisbaby,  whose  father  was  Fionn,  the  son  of 
Morgan  of  Raheen. 

He  was  the  senior  authority  for  the  identification  of  Donal  'ac 
Murchadha's  tomb,  which  is  indicated  by  two  arrows  on  the  accompanying 
photograph,  and  the  same  spot  was  pointed  out  independently  by  Tom 
Rahilly  of  Coolcashlough  and  by  old  Denis  Cremins  of  Cloghereen  (whose 
sister  was  married  to  one  of  the  Rahillys).  All  were  agreed  that  Egan  the 
poet  is  buried  in  the  same  grave.  Everyone  whom  I  interviewed  stated  that 
Egan  had  no  sons,  but  two  daughters,  the  younger  of  whom  died  un- 
married, while  the  elder,  Mrs.  Moynihan,  lived  at  Toomies,  where  Egan 
died.  Most  of  the  anecdotes  of  the  poet  that  I  heard  were  those  with 
which  you  are  already  familiar,  except,  perhaps,  the  story  of  a  protest 
of  his  against  collections  in  church,  which  was  said  to  have  resulted  in 
their  abolition. 

The  only  MS.  that  I  could  trace  was  one  which  was  given  some  years 
ago  to  a  Mr.  Francis  Wicksteed,  an  English  friend  of  The  MacGillicuddy, 
by  one  of  the  Rahillys  of  Bellaghbeama,  which,  I  understand,  contained 
a  satirical  warning  by  Egan  to  any  who  might  presume  to  molest  his  dog. 

I  failed  to  get  a  copy  of  the  poem  "1r  va-oa  Lioni  hac  ■océi'óim  ó 
toe  béin  50  toe  S15I1H,"  which  O'Reilly  mentions  in  his  Irish  Writers, 
but  I  met  a  Caherciveen  man  who  referred  to  it  as  "ir  |-a-oa  An  cérni  o 
toe  béin  50  boc  S15I111."  The  variation  of  the  line  may  be  of  interest 
as   an   indication    of   oral   transmission. 

The  Magunihy  people  have  a  clearer  recollection  of  Donal  'ac  Murchadha 
O' Rahilly  than  of  his  more  distinguished  uncle,  possibly  because  he  "  had 
the  whole  of  Lisbaby  to  himself."  For  instance  William  FitzGerald  of 
Ardigalivan  has  an  heirloom,  a  fiddle  two  hundred  years  old,  which  was 
once  the  property  of  Donal  'ac  Murchadha. 

Trusting  that  this  very  scattered  information  may  be  of  some  use  to 
you, 

T  remain, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Michael  Joseph  O'Rahilly. 


The  following  discussion  on  the  name  O'Rahilly  and  its  supposed 
relation  to  O'Reilly  has  been  kindly  supplied  by  Father  Patrick  Woulfe,  C.C., 
Kilmallock. 

O'RAHILLY   AND    O'REILLY. 

There  were  families  of  the  name  of  O'Rahilly  in  Munster  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  tangible  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  it  would  be  more  natural  to  suppose  that  Egan  O'Rahilly 
belonged  to  one  of  these  than  that  his  immediate  ancestors  came  from 
Cavan. 

The  question  of  the  identity  of  the  two  names,  O'Reilly  and  O'Rahilly, 
and  their  derivation  from  a  common  Irish  original,  namely,  Ó  H^jaILai  j, 
is  a  different  matter  and  more  difficult  to  determine.  I  have  carefully 
considered  all  the  available  evidence  and  can  come  to  no  very  definite 
conclusion  one  way  or  the  other.  It  depends  very  much,  I  think,  [on 
whether  the  form  Ó  ttAcijAit'le  or  Ó  1\ACAiLLe  could  be  evolved  out  of 
Ó  1Ia§ai1Lij  through  an  intermediate  Ó  KacaiIIij;.  This  connecting 
link  is,  however,  the  most  doubtful  of  all  the  italicised  forms  in  the 
accompanying  list  of  variants- 
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If  Ó  Uocg&iLle,  or  Ó  llAcAilLe,  could  be  shown  to  be  a  form  of 
O  tiajaiLLaij;,  the  Cavan  origin  would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  for 
there  was  only  one  family  of  the  name,  "  The  Great  Cavan  Clan." 

Ó  KAcgAile,  supposing  it  to  be  the  correct  spelling,  could  be  explained 
as  a  distinct  name-descendant  of  UaúíjaL.  Both  parts  of  this  compound — 
1lAc  and  jaI/ — were  quite  common  and  enter  largely  into  the  formation 
of  Irish  names  ;  but  the  compound  itself,  iiacSjal,  I  have  not  met  as  a 
Christian  name,  and  Ó  llAc£Ail.e,  so  far  as  I  know,  does  not  occur  in  any 
of  our  historical  books.  The  same  thing  might,  however,  be  said  of 
hundreds  of  our  names  and  surnames.  I  can  only  say  that  in  my  opinion 
the  identity  of  origin  of  O'Reilly  and  O'Rahilly  remains  to  be  proved. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that  the  fact  that  many  of  the  O'Rahillys  of 
Co.  Cork  have  within  the  last  century  changed  their  name  to  O'Reilly  or 
Reilly  has  no  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  name  O'Rahilly. 


IRISH    ^ORMS. 


LITERARY    FORMS — 

i.  Ó  Raghallaigh 
Ó  Raghailligh 
Ó  Raighillieh 


SPOKEN    VARIANTS- 


ANGLICISED  FORMS  IN  THE 
SIXTEENTH    CENTURY. 


O  Reilly  (Cav.,  Mon., 

Tip.) 
O  Reiley  (Queen's) 
O  Reyly  (Cav.,  King's, 

Tip.,  Kild.) 
O  Reighly  (Cav., 

Kerry) 
O  Raghillaghe  (Cav.) 


PRESENT  FORMS. 


O'Reilly 

O' Reiley 
O'Rielly 

Reilly 

Rielly,  etc. 


2.  O  Raghallaigh 


3.  Ó  Raoghallaigh 

(Cork) 

Ó  Réaghalla 

(Kerry) 


4.  Ó  Riaghalla 
(Galway) 


5.  0  Rdghaill 

6.  0  Raghaill 

0  Raighill 

O  Reighill     (Cork) 

7.  0  Raoghaill 
O  Réighill 

8.  O  Riaghaill,  or  é 
O  Raoighill 


2.  O  Raly  (Cork,  Dub., 

Rose ) 
O  Raili  (Cav.) 
?  O  Rawly  (Kild.) 
?  O  Raghillaghe  (Cav.) 

3.  O  Rely  (Cav.,  Tip., 

Kild.,  Long.,  Cork) 
O  Relly  (Cav.,  Meath) 
O  Realy  (Cav.,  Cork) 
O  Realaghe  (Cav., 

Cork) 

4.  O  Rielli  (Cav.) 

O  Reely  (Cork) 
O  Reeyly  (King's) 

5.  ?  O  Raghell  (Tip.,  Wex.) 

6.  O  Reyle  (Cav., 

Connacht) 
O  Reile  (Kerry) 
O  Ryle  (Mayo) 

7.  O  Reale  (Meath) 


8.  ?  O  Ryle  (Mayo) 


2.  Rally     (Wmth.) 

Rawleigh  ,, 
Rawley  „ 
Raleigh      „ 

3.  No    special     form 

as  distinct  from 
1  above 


4.     No  special  form 


?  Rail  (Cav.) 
?  Rail  (E.  Limk.) 
Ryle  (Kerry) 

Ryall 

Reihill  (Cav.) 
?  Reighill  (Ferm.) 
?  Real  (E.  Limk.) 
?  Rail 

Riall 

Ryall 

?  Ryle 
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IRISH    FORMS. 


ANGLICISED  FORMS  IN   THE 
SIXTEENTH    CENTURY 


SPOKEN  VARIANTS COM.  I 

9.  O  Rachallaigh  9.  ?  O  Raghillaghe  (Cav.)        9. 

0  Rachailligh  ?  O  Reighly  (Cav.,  Kerry) 

10.  Oo  Rachaill  10.  ?  O  Raghell  (Tip.,Wex.)    10. 

11.  Ó  Rathghaille,  or     11.    O  Rahally  (Limk. 


O  Rathghaile 

Ó  Rathaille,  or 
Ó  Rathaile 


12.  Ó  Rathghail 
Ó  Rathail 


O  Rahelly  (Limk.,  Tip. 

Cork) 
O  Rahilly  (Cork) 
O  Rathgelly  (Limk.) 
?  O  Raly  (Cork,  Dub., 

Rose.) 
?  O  Rawly  (Kild.) 


O  Rahill  (Cork,  Limk.)     12. 
?  O  Raghell  (Tip.,  Wex.) 


PRESENT  FORMS. 


?  O  Rathghaille, 
etc. 


?  Rahill  (Cav.) 
?  Rail 

?  Reighill  (Ferm.' 
?  Reihill  (Cav.) 
.     O' Rahilly 
Rahilly 

O'Reilly  (Cork) 
Reilly       '    ,, 
Rawley 

Rawleigh 
Raleigh 
?  Rally  (Wmth.) 
O'Rahill  (Tip.) 
Rahill 
Rail  (E.  Limk.) 


N.B. — There  is  no  authority  for  the  italicised  variants  except  that 
the  early  Angl.  forms  point  to  them  as  their  immediate  origin.  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  however,  that  many  of  them  appear  in  the  spoken 
variants  of  the  Connacht  surnames  Grealy  and  MacGreal  which  seem  to 
be  Mac  forms  of  O'Reilly,  that  is,  Mag  Raghallaigh. 

Where  a  note  of  interrogation  (?)  is  placed  before  a  name  in  the  2nd 
column,  it  means  that  the  name  may  possibly  have  come  from  some 
other  variant. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels 
in  the  sixteenth  century  was  different  from  that  in  use  at  present. 
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Aifling  jéA|\  -oo  x>eA[\CAf  jrém  im  beAbAi-o  if  mé  50  bAg-bniogAfc  -  12 

Aiflinj  meAbuib  ■o'aiciL'L  m'AnAtn  feAt  jau  cA-pA  feAtig    cím  cnéit  24 

Ati   Tpe&T)  biAf  éine  -ptntiti   fern  -----  178 

An  mAineAnn  "OonncA-ó  VoinciLL  Ó  THAéJAmnA       -  299 

A11  cnuAJ  Ub-|*e  fAobóoin  An  éióij  'f  An  pl/l  ■ouib             -                 -  166 

Aon  -pÁ  ■oif  ip  cni  beAj  caoL  Ain  cuin     -  284 

Aon   Tio  jeAbÍAf  ■o'^ije  50  CApAi-ó             ....  238 

A  péÁnlA  gAn  fcAtnAt,  -oo  béinóuin  me  1  jceAÍAib               -                 -  168 

An  ■ocvuf,  •oo  jemeAUlAc   Cai-oj  'óuib  Uí   Cnómín                 -                 -  287 

An  mo  -out  ifceAC  ^Á'n  AonAC  -OAm  -oo  óonnAC  ...               -                 -  285 

ACÁ10  éi]"c  An  nA  fnúibtib  aj  Léimnij  50  búémAn                -                 -  172 

AcÁ  ftnúic  ]"A  fpéin  if  ^nAoó  ip  f^Ang  nimneAÓ                   -                 -  188 

beAnnfA-o  fiofCAice,  jeAnnfAt)  mgne        ...                 -  244 

bí  bile  buA-ÓAÓ  gbAifjéASAÓ   aj  jrÁp  ...                   -                -                 -  262 

t>neAénui£im  cuifle  ceAncóumAfAiJ  AoííAgÁin  §nmn            -                 -  236 

CAbAin  ní  join-peAt)  50  jcuinceAn  me  1  gcnumn-comnAinn  -                 -  114 

CneAT)  Ajup  T)OÓAn  x>o  joincij   mo  eeA-OfATO           ...  208 

CneAÓ  iy  cneAó  An  jreA-ó  ha  níoJAÓCA      ...                 -  194 

CnéAT)  An   C1AÓ  fo  1   n-iA6Aib  éineAnn  ?   -                 -                 -                 -  136 

CnéA-o  An  pobnA  mme  j*eo  An  £ó-oIa  ?   -                 -                 -  IX8 

CnéAt)  é  An   cIaóc  yo  A]\  óeAnnAib  éineAnn  ?         -                  -                  -  146 

TJAn  mionnA  mo  JA'óAin,  tf  -OAn  rtleiUl  mAC  tnóinín             -                 -  294 

■Q'éAj  An  -pAjAnc  cneAfCA  cnÁibceAÓ         ....  160 

"Oo  bÁT)An  ctAnn   ComÁif  ttiiji  pn  fA  óumg  ...                     -                 -  276 

X>o  b'éAjnAÓ   mnpc  nA  cuile  ne  -OAonnuAtAp         ...  256 

t)o  bí  CAOifeAÓ  •oo  -óeAnfcnAij  •oo  nA  cmeA-ÓAib  nn  ...     -                 -  270 

X)o  -ptíAnAf  ^eoixie  if  beon  a  mbneÁjÓAóc                ...  100 

t)o  j;éir  An  UÁc  trión,  "oo  néAbA'ó  a  feot                 -                 -                 -  46 

■Oo  LeAtnuij  An  ciaó  t)iAcnA6  ^Ám   feAnA-cnoir)e  •oún          -  30 

t)o  ■pcAoi'LeA'OAn  ■onAoiée  Aguf  trÁi'óe         ...                 -  232 

■Qo  fiubLm5  mife  An  TYIumAin  mín           -                 -                 -  38 

eAjfAi-ó  Seoi|\]-e  món  -po  if  A|\-oní  A^Ainn                 -                 -                 -  252 
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£aoi  tÁ|A  nA  Vice  peo  cunéA  cá  An  olLA-jbiAfc  peAtfiA|\        -                 -  108 

yean  Le  cleA^Aib  1   nglArAib,   pn  a^ac,  a  Liog     -                 -                  -  298 

Jite  tiA  gibe  x>o  connAnc  A]\  rtije  1   n-viAijneAf                   -  18 

flunú,   a  irnni]"ci|A,  a  cuj  -do  "óá  jbingmn  •oAm        -  264 

1tii|*  pÁ  j\émi   1   gcéin    |-aíi   lApéAn  cá        -                  -                  -                  -  34 

1p  Acinnre  jéAp  Liom  cnéAócA  cnic  pó-olA.            -                 -                 -  2 

1f  -pAtJA  l/iom   oi-óce   f-íp-ftmc   t;a«   fUAn,   jati  fnAim             -                  -  26 

1r  puAc  Liom  nó-lAijeAT)  mo  fpóiLín        -                 •  284 

1r  í  pn   cnÁc  Agup  Aitnpn  CÁ11115  pÁtinAij;  ...     -                 -                 -  266 

1p    1T1A1Ú    T>0    COjAA'Ó,    A    C]AAinn         -----  264 

1f  miUTo  "OAn'ifA  ah  gneAHti  -oo  CAoitieA'ó                 ...  ^oo 

ITlAi'oeAn  ful  fniAom  CicAn  a  cofA  x>o  "Lua-oaiLL                  -                 -  22 

monuAp-^A  An   CÁp|\ú'-puiL  cnÁijce,  cnéic-LAj      -                 -                 -  6 

SAijeATi-gom   mriie  uné  mcmn   po-oba        -                 -                 -                 -  70 

ScóaL  guipc  "oo  jéAn-50111  1110  cpoi'óe-re                   -                 -                 -  92 

Sénh£eAn  -pocAin  gbic,   ponurcA,  -píoncAom,  ^Aon  -                 -                 -  138 

StÁn   ajac,  a  1Í1u]\ca-ó  lilóin      -----  272 

"  CÁ,"  An  ré,   "  c|\í   gAob  Ag  An  gcApAtb  po  .  .  .  "                 -                 -  286 
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Whereas  Aonjjtif  pÁiécti]'ce        -----  258 
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Ada  rh  ón,  Ati,  the  Munster  Black- 
water,  72,  132. 

AbAinn  An  tjtonna  TJtnb,  see  AbA 
trior»,  114. 

AbAinn  CibL  Cjmat),  the  Quagmire 
River,  beside  Headford,  Co. Kerry, 
220  ;   Abhainn  Ui  Chriadh,  xii. 

Acatd    Tjeo,    Aghadoe,    Co.     Kerry, 

294- 
Acat>  I-A01,  Aghalee  in  the  parishes 

of  Aglish  and  Aghadoe,    Barony 

of  Magunihy,  Co.  Kerry,  126. 
Acheron,  96,   passim. 
Aherlow,  109. 
AileAC  tteioe,  for  Aibech  rlei-o,  the 

ancient  fortress  of  Ailech,  about 

four  miles  N.W.  of  Derry,  156. 
AbbA,  122. 
An    c&nn,    probably    for    CAj\n    nA 

SbigeAcli,  Carran,  Co.  Kerry,  128, 

214,  218,  224. 
Annaghbeg,  xii. 
Annaghillymore,  xii. 
An  sLiAb,  214,  224. 
Aome,  river,  188. 
A|\a,  barony  of  Ara,  Co.  Tipper ary, 

120. 
Ardagh,  50,  314. 
Ardglass,  barony  of  Magonihy,  Co. 

Kerry,  315. 
Ardigalivan,  335. 
Ardimugg,  barony  of  Magonihy,  Co. 

Kerry,  315. 
Ardshanavogh,  barony  of  Magonihy, 

Co.  Kerry,  315. 
Án, up  5]iéine,  224. 
Ashgrove,  Co.  Cork,  xvi. 
Ac  tja|\a,  Adare,  Co.  Limerick,  294. 

VjAibe  An  Sceilg,  Ballinskelligs,  Co. 
Kerry,  296. 

rjAile  ^AlboA,  Crookstown,  Co. 
Cork,  236. 

bAibe  rhinpne,  236. 

rjAibe  tii  rrlApcnA,  Castlemartyr,  Co. 
Cork,  146. 

t)Aile  nA  mbuAiiceoini-6e, Threshers- 
town,  parish  of  Whitechurch,  Co. 
Cork,  70. 


rjAile     ui    CAinbne,     Ballycarbery, 

parish  of  Caher, barony  of  Iveragh, 

Co.  Kerry,  224. 
bAile  11Í   ScunAij,    124. 
bAilce  Ó  Siot)A,  206. 
bÁmcíp,  An,  Banteer,  Co.  Cork,  84. 
bAinbne,  An,  Barbary,  North  Africa, 

100. 
bAifleACÁn,  224. 
Balincarrigg,  barony  of  Magonihy, 

Co.  Kerry,  315. 
Ballinbrinnough,   334. 
Ballingowan,  208. 
Ballintourig,  334. 
Ballnvoher,  barony  of  Corkaguiney, 

Co.  Kerry,  315. 
Ballybane,    barony    of    Magonihy, 

Co.  Kerry,  315. 
Ballybeggin,  334. 
Ballybrack,    barony   of   Magonihy, 

Co.  Kerry,  315. 
Ballycarbery,  292. 
Ballycullane,  baiony  of  Magonihy, 

Co.  Kerry,  315. 
Ballycushane,  barony  of  Magonihy , 

Co.  Kerry,  315. 
Ballydribine,  barony  of  Magonihy, 

Co.  Kerry,  315. 
Ballyfinane,  barony    of    Magonihy, 

Co.  Kerry,  315,  321. 
Ballykennely,  Co.  Cork,   168. 
Ballylaghlan,  208. 
Bally longford,  334. 
Ballynamuanagh,  313. 
Ballyseedy,  xvi,  194. 
Baltiseedy,  same  as  last,  321. 
bAnbA,    Banba,   a  poetic  name  for 

Ireland,  2,  passim. 
Banteer,  334. 

bAoi,  or  buixbe,  near  Bantry,  132. 
Barnavariscall,  334. 
Barraduff,  334. 

Barrough  Duffe,  same  as  last,  210. 
beAbAó  nA  blÁiéce,  272. 
Bealdurogie,  Co.  Limerick,  320. 
beAnn  éATDAin,   Howth    Head,    178, 
,  186. 

beAnbA,  An,  222. 
beA^nA  ctAitbe  nA  fneACAn,  272. 
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béAnjAA,    I56,   l88,  214,   222. 

béillic,  Lixnaw,  216. 

beice,  An,  the  River  Behy,  128. 

Bellaghbeama,  the  Rahillys  of,  335. 

blÁ)\nA,  ah,  Blarney,  8,  58,  120, 
192,  222. 

bómn,  An,  the  Boyne  River,  114, 
122,  126,  188. 

boinmn,  Burren,  Co.  Clare,  82. 

bóinriie,  or  bónuniA,  Bealboroo,  a 
fort  near  Killaloe,  in  the  south- 
east of  Co.  Clare,  4,  no. 

Boullycullane,  barony  of  Magonihy, 
Co.  Kerry,  315. 

Bragantia,  88. 

bneACAin,  Great  Britain,  78. 

bpéiptie,   Brefny,   120,  188. 

bnice.  An,  the  Bricky,  a  tributary 
of  the  Feale,   114  ;  Brick,  56. 

bnigoeAC,  ad,  the  River  Bride  which 
flows  into  the  Blackwater  below 
Villierstown,  126,  222;  An  bnijm, 
114,  188;  Bride,  300. 

bnifcó,  Bristol,  8,  112. 

bnog  Át  cLiac,  the  ancient  mansion 
or  dún  at  Dublin,  72. 

bnog  bonn  lmf,  the  fairy  mansion 
of  Inisboffn(?),  72. 

bnog  nA  bómne,  at  Stackallan 
Bridge  on  the  Boyne,  Co.  Meath, 

72- 

Brosna    334. 

Brosna — Kilmorna,  331. 

bnug  nA  Tliog,  or  bnug  tlíog,  Bruree, 
Co.  Limerick,  72,  126. 

bptnJeAn  TTlAg  SeAnAib,  vid.  tTlAJ 
SeAnAib,  126. 

bpuijeAn  «a  neogAnAdc,  128. 

Brussels,  55. 

buAibcin  An  pónAine,  272. 

bun  UAice,  Bunratty,  Co.  Clare,  54, 
126,  170,  216. 

bun  tlo£  Ainf  Rower,  now  Rower  more 
and  Rowerbeg,  two  townlands  in 
the  parish  of  Adare,  Co.  Lime- 
rick (?),  54. 


Caherciveen,   334. 

CAinbneACA,  the  Carberys,  Co.  Cork, 

118,  120,  294. 
CAipeAb,  28,  passim. 
CAifleÁn  CliAnnA  nA  Cuhj\a(  on  the 

Lee  near  Inchigeelagh,  118. 
CA^Ann,    -Amne,  in    Ibh    Cuanach, 

barony  of  Coonagh,  Co.  Limerick, 

148. 
CAoihÁic  An  jpAinpg,   274. 


CAonf\Aige,Kenry  barony,  Co.  Lime- 
rick, 150. 

CAnn,  see  An  CAf\n. 

Carnsligagh,  barony  of  Magonihy, 
Co.  Kerry,  208,  315. 

Cam  ui  Neid,  Mizen  Head,  331. 

CAnnAig,  An,   120. 

CAnnAif:  nA  Conn  a-o  ,  Carrignacurra, 
near  the  village  of  Inchigeelagh, 
126:  vid.  CAifteÁn. 

Carriganass,   defence  of,   215. 

Carrig  Cliodhna,  lv. 

Carrigliath,  near  Killaloe,  liv. 

CÁnncAÓ,  An,  the  River  Caragh, 
flowing  from  Loch  Caragh  into 
the  Harbour  of  Rossbehy,  128,220 

CAfÁn  (clomtie  tine  rhinnir).  Cause- 
way, in  the  parish  of  Killury,  and 
barony  of  Clanmaurice,  Co.  Kerry, 

72.    152- 
Castle  Bagot,  71. 
Castle  Ishin,  Co.  Cork,  30. 
Castlelyons,  lxii. 
Castlemore,  331. 
Castletown,  Co.  Limerick,  320. 
Castletownroche,  Co.  Cork,  267. 
Cacaija,  An  ;  or,  CAfeAin  Omn  Iaj-caij, 

Caher,  Co.  Tipperary,   56. 
Cavan,  Co.,  ix,  x;    Rahills,  Rehills, 

Reihills  of,  334. 
CeAblA,    Kells,    a    village    west    of 

Glenbeigh  in  the  Iveragh  Penin- 
sula, 118. 
CeAnn    bAinb,    for     CeAnn     Cuinct 

Kanturk,  120. 
CeAnn     conA'c,     Kincora,    on     the 

Shannon,    the    palace    of    Brian 

Boru,  164. 
CeAnn  TTlApA,  Kenmare,  126,  250. 
CeAnn  Cuinc,  214. 
CeApAó  An  Ar»Ám,   272. 
CeApAC  Cumn,   224. 
Cic,  An,  for  "ÓÁ  Cíó   TDAnAnn,  222. 
Citi,  An,  116. 

C1IX  AbAinne,  for  CitX  Áinne,  262. 
Cibl  Ainne.  52,  98,  172,  174,  232. 
Cibb  CAir,  Kilcash,  a  village  a  little 

to    the   north   of   the  direct  line 

between  Clonmel  and  Carrick-on- 

Suir,  Co.  Tipperary,  172,  232. 
CilX    CACAit,    Kilcahill,    parish    oj 

Annaghdown,  Co.  Galway,  294. 
Citl  Coinmj,  Kilkenny,  56,  172,  174. 
Cibt  cné,   Kilcrea,  Co.  Cork,  72. 
Cibt,  "OAnA,  56. 
Cibbin,  An,  Killeen,  near  Killarney, 
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CilA  ITIac  TJuac,  Kilmacduagh,  Co. 
Galway,  294. 

CméAl  m  rjéice,  the  barony  of  Kinel- 
meaky,  Co.  Cork,  152. 

Cionn  cSÁite,  Kinsale,  142,  178,186. 

CÍAe,oeA6,  ah,  the  River  Clydagh,  a 
tributary  of  the  Flesk,  cIaotjac, 
128, 150,  220,  230. 

Clanmorris,  barony,  Co  Kerry,  315; 
clAtinA  rnuinif  296. 

CbAongÍAir,  a  district  in  the  South- 
west of  Co.  Limerick.  O'Donovan 
says  the  name  is  still  preserved 
in  that  of  the  "  Commons  of 
Cleanlish"  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
leedy  and  barony  of  Glenquin,  1 50. 

ClÁn  niutiiAn,  64. 

clÁn  buinc  éibin,  216. 

Cbomn  rr)uir>if,  294. 

Clontyny,  near  Rathmore,  Co. 
Kerry,  46;  Clontiny,  315. 

Ct,uAin,  for  CbuAin  min,  where 
O'Callaghan  dwelt,  94,  216;  Clon- 
meen,  52,  53,  70,  75,  85. 

CluAiti,  Cloyne,  Co.  Cork,  146. 

cLuAm  line  Tlóir,  270. 

cluAin  nAirifAvA,  Clonroad,  Co. 
Clare,  54. 

CbuAin  CAinb,  Clontarf,  104,  105. 

Cnoc  Áme,  lv,  54. 

Cnoc  an  Chorrfhiaidh,  or  Stag- 
mount,  xii. 

Cnoc  An  Cniuin,  289. 

Cnoc  rjneAnnAm,  Brandon  Hill,  54. 

Cnoc  yinmne,  a  hill  in  parish  of 
Ballingarry,  Co.  Limerick,  22,  166. 

Cnoc  "S&oyte,  300. 

Cnoc  Greine,  lv 

Cnockininane,  305. 

Cnoc  nA  CAinpge,  Knocknacarriga, 
parish  of  Doon,  Co  Limerick  (?), 
126. 

Cnoc  nA  SAijeA-o,  Knocknaseed, 
parish  of  Nohavaldaly,  barony 
of  Magonihy,  Co.  Kerry,  294. 

Cnoc  ÓinneA-ó,  293. 

Cnoc  SAifiiiA,  Knocksouna,  near 
Kilmallock,  Co.  Limerick,  1 12. 

Cóije  niuiriineAC,  An,  the  province 
of  Munster,  194. 

CoineÁn,  An,  the  river  at  Waterville, 
Co.  Kerry,  flowing  from  Lough 
Currane  into  Ballinskelligs  Bay, 
128. 

ConinAj,  probably  for  Coracow, 
where  the  Owneycreeagh  and 
Flesk  Rivers  meet,  128. 

ConAVlAig  hua'oa,    the    VJi    ConAilA 


^AbnA,  or  baronies  of  Conillo,  Co. 

Limerick,  22,  148. 
Conmaghavanistrigh,      barony      of 

Magonihy,  Co.  Kerry,  315. 
ConnAccA,  124. 
Coolcashlough,  334. 
Coolebane,  barony  of  Magonihy,  Co. 

Kerry,  315. 
Coolecorcrane,  barony  of  Magonihy, 

Co.  Kerry,  3J5- 
Coolelicky,  barony  of  Magonihy,  Co. 

Kerry,  315- 
Coolnasnaghty,  238. 
Corcreig,  Co.  Limerick,  320. 
Cork,  33,  passim ;  Cork,  Rahills  of, 

334- 
Corkaguiny,  barony,  Co. Kerry,  315. 
Cornegare,    barony    of    Magonihy, 

Co.  Kerry,  315. 
Corunna,  Spain,  88. 
Cosmainge,   the  district  along  the 

River  Maine,  Co.  Kerry,  32. 
Cremona,  331. 
Cníoé  bntinAc,  the  Kenmare  estate, 

289. 
Cníoó     yAitbe,    "the    territory     of 

Failbhe,"  a  name  for  Ireland,  164. 
Cníoc  riéitt,  Land  of  Niall,  a  poetic 

appellation  for  Ireland,  24. 
CnoinpeAC,    An,    the    River    Croan- 

shagh,    flowing    from     Glanmore 

Lake  into  Kilmakilloge  Harbour, 

at   the   mouth  of   the    Kenmare 

River,  126,  222. 
Cromae,  Croom,  Co.  Limerick,  x. 
Crookstown,  Co.  Cork,  61,  236. 
CpuACAin,  104. 
CuatiAc,    Coonagh,    parish   of    Kil- 

leely,  barony  of  Pubblebrien,  Co. 

Limerick,  128,  150. 
Cvnj;e  ContiAcc,  270. 
Cuige  tlt-At),  the  Province  of  Ulster, 

112,  188. 
Cúil.  nA  mine,  272. 
CÚ1L  flu  at),  An,    Coolroe,   parish  of 

Clonmeen,  Co.  Cork,  84. 
Cummeen,  334. 
CunA-6  biAc,   Curraghleagh,   parish 

of      Kilmacdonagh,     barony     of 

Imokilly,  Co.  Cork,  288. 
Curraghmore,  195. 
Currens,  195. 


■ÓÁ    Cic     TJAnAnn,  the    mountains 

called  the  Paps,  in  Kerry,   128  ; 

An  TJÁ  Cic,  214;  AbAinn  TJÁ  Cic, 
222. 
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■DAingeAti  1JÍ  Cinf,  Dingle,  285;  An 
•QAingeAti,  56,  122,  142,  148,  296. 

T)Ainimr,  a  poetical  form  of  OiteÁn 
"OAirbpe,  "the  Island  of  Valentia, 
32. 

•OaIua.  &ti,  the  River  Dalua,  which 
flows  into  the  Blackwater  below 
Kanturk,    128,  222. 

■OaoiL,  An,  the  Deale  River,  150, 
164,    188. 

Deanagh,  314;  see  "Oiatiac. 

"OeArrriuriiAin,  289. 

T)éip5,  224. 

Derringhall,  barony  of  Magonihy, 
Co.  Kerry,  315. 

Derry  Cnnihy,  313. 

Derryleagh,  211. 

Derrynadenny,  314. 

Derrynasagart  Mountains,  xxii. 

Desmond,   33,  passim. 

■Oiatiac,  An,  the  River  Deane,  flow- 
ing through  the  parish  of  Dysert, 
Co.  Kerry.  It  is  a  tributary  of 
the  Brown  Flesk,  which  flows  into 
the  Maine,  124  ;  see  Deanagh. 

Disart,  Co.  Clare,  34. 

"Oóben,  114. 

"Ooine,  38. 

"OoniATi  Coin,  An,  Asia,  theEast,  296. 

Drishane,  Co.  Cork,  x. 

T)poiceAT),  Ati,  230. 

"OnóÍAinn  tilón,  ati,  297. 

Dromadisert,  331,  332. 

"OnoniAnn,    cóip    tia,    probably     for 

CUAC    TIA   'OpOTJIATITl,    25O,    25I. 

■Oj\om  'OiiéAig,  Dromdoohig,  parishes 

of  Aglish   and   Aghadoe,  Barony 

of  Magonihy,  Co.  Kerry,  126;  see 

Droumduhig. 
Dromnyn,  Co.  Limerick,  x. 
Dromore,  barony  of  Magonihy,  Co. 

Kerry,   315,  331. 
Dromreague,  barony  of  Magonihy, 

Co.  Kerry,  315. 
t>|Aom  U.Mnb,  parish  of  Dromtariff, 

Co.  Cork,  122. 
Droumduhig,  332. 
Droumore,  Co.  Cork,  306. 
Droumskehy,  Co.  Cork,  30S. 
•OT\umi       p]\eArcAii,        Druro.rastil, 

parish  of  Ballyclogh,  Co.  Cork,  84. 
"O ntnmni  n .Drumaneen,  near  Mallow, 

Co.  Cork,  82. 
Drumcullagher,  Co.  Limerick,  lx. 
■0]\«iij;,  Drung,   a  high    hill    beside 

Cahirciveen,  188. 
Dublin,  passim;  Rahills  of,  334. 
Duffcarrig,  Co.  Cork,  x. 


Duhallow  94. 

■OuibneACA,    or  Couca  "Oinbne,   the 

barony    of    Corcaguiny    in     the 

Dingle  Peninsula,  xiii,    26. 
T)urh('A,  riA,Dooaghs,  parish  of  Kil- 

lorglin,  barony    of    Iveragh,    Co. 

Kerry,  200. 
t)ún  Aotifhn,  52. 
Dunasloon,  208. 
T)ún  bAoi;  and  'Oún  bui"óe,  Dunboy, 

near  Bantry,  52,  122. 
■Qún  bóinne,  Dunboyne,  56. 
T)ún  CAom,  222. 

"Oún   ciAT\Ám,  Dunkerron,  289,  294. 
"Dun    "OeAg-oA,    for  T)ún    Tjaj-óa,    an 

old    name    for    the     fortress     of 

Ailech,  north-west   of  Derry,  52. 
Duneen  331. 
"Oun  5uibl,  atLoch  Lein    (Onomas), 

224. 
■Oun  bóic,  Dunloe,  60,  293,  331. 
Dunmanway,  Co.  Cork,  38,  118. 
Dunmarke,  292. 

"OÚT1    TIA  tiTOg,   38. 

X)úplAr  éiie,  lv,  224. 

eAbl_A,  or  •0ÚCA1J  eAbÍA,  the  barony 
of  Duhallow,  Co.  Cork,  30,  94 
120,   122. 

éAn  CeATTATin,  An  c,  the  residence  of 
Mac  Finghin  Dubh,_  west  of 
Kenmare,  122;  An  céAii  pon«, 
224. 

éij;ipc,  An,  Egypt,  168. 

éibe,  the  districts  now  known  as 
Elyogarty  and  Ely  O  Carroll,  in 
Tipperary  and  King's  Co.,  112. 

éilge,  a  name  for  Ireland,  212. 

éine,  2,  passim. 

éinne,  the  River  Erne,  188,  222. 

England,  138. 

eocAibl,  Youghal,  116,  126,152,224. 

eoí;AnAcc  Ui  "ÓonncA-ÓA,  52,  82,  116, 
289;  see  Onaght. 

&ontnp,  74  passim. 

pAi-óne,  Firies,  Co.  Kerry,  224,  226 ; 

see  Feyries. 
pÁl,    Inis   Fail,     one   of  the   many 

poetic  names  of  Ireland,  156. 
■péiL,  ah,  the  River  Feale,  126;     ah 

péibe,  136,  146,  188,  220. 
Fermanagh,  Rehills  of,  334. 
Feyries,    barony   of  Magonihy,  Co. 

Kerry,  315;   see  fAi-ope. 
Fiesole,  34,  332. 
pionnA-pT\uc,    probably     Finow,     a 

tributary  of  the  Flesk,  222,   230. 
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pionrxoc,  probably  the  river  at 
Firies,  128,  226. 

ptA1C1f,    11A,   198. 

■pbeArc,  An,  the  River  Flesk  rises  in 
Sliabh  Luachra,  and  flows  into 
Loch  Lein  near  Killarney,  42,  72, 
126,  150,  222,  230;  Flesk  Bridge, 
xxiv. 

Flimby,  Cumberland,  194. 

■plon-op-'f,  Flanders,  78,    166. 

VóoIa,  Fodla,  a  poetic  name  for 
Ireland,  2,  passim. 

Foiladown,  Lake,  xxii. 

Fossee,  barony  of  Magonihy,  Co. 
Kerry,  315;    Ffossa,  314. 

■pn.Ainj;c,  An,   France,  78,  289. 

Freneboule,  barony  of  Magonihy, 
Co.  Kerry,  315. 


$Áile,  ah,  the  River  Galey,  Co. 
Kerry,  220. 

5Ailbitri,  22,    198. 

JA01,  An,  can  this  be  a  poetic  name 
for  the  stream  at  Mastergeehy  ? 
222. 

Garracauragh,  321. 

Garranebane,  Co.  Waterford,  266. 

Garrycamine,  304. 

Garrymeale,   304. 

jeAtrnj-e,   An,   94. 

5^ai  1*1/1  Tin,  126. 

Glanawe,  314. 

Glandore  Harbour,  lv. 

Glanerought,  barony  of,  314. 

Glangriskeen,  334. 

jbeAnn,  An,  Glenflesk,  66,  104,  122, 
222  ;  see  Glenflesk. 

jbeAnn,  An,  Glin,  Co.  Limerick,  146. 

3LeAtinAiiiAip  e-ogAiiAÓc,  see  An 
5leAnnAiri|\Ac,  J3°- 

jjleAmtAtrtnAc,  An,  the  Glanooragh, 
a  stream,  tributary  of  the  River 
Gweestin,  which  itself  is  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  River  Laune,  128. 

Gleann  an  Chroim,  39. 

^leAnn   An    Cui|\m  (for  Cpomi),  218. 

SleAnn  m-oine,  parish  of  Glana- 
ruddery,  Co.  Limerick,  156. 

^ieAnn  ha  hiiAije,  Glennahoo, 
barony  of  Corkaguiny,  Co.  Kerry, 
200. 

Glenflesk,  xxii,  45,  67,  208. 

jnAoi,  An,  126. 

Gortafadda,  barony  of  Magonihy, 
Co.  Kerry,  315. 

Gortaloora,  barony  of  Magonihy, 
Co.  Kerry,  315. 


jonc  An  cSléibe,  Gortatlea,  parish 
of  Ballymacelligott,  barony  of 
Trughanacmy  Co.  Kerry,  200. 

Gortdarrig,  334. 

Gortdrounlagh,  barony  of  Magonihy, 
Co.  Kerry,  315. 

Gorthreelacabane,  barony  of  Ma- 
gonihy, Co.  Kerry,  315. 

Gorthshanavohy,  barony  of  Ma- 
gonihy, Co.  Kerry,  315. 

Gowlane,  barony  of  Magonihy,  Co. 
Kerry,   315. 

GriananLachtna,  near  Killaloe,  164. 

5ulbAn,  rliAb,  Gulban,  a  mountain 
in  Co.  Sligo,  190. 

Gurraneveronry,  barony  of  Ma- 
gonihy, Co.  Kerry,  315. 

llAmbunj,   32. 
Headford  (Lisnagaun),  208. 
Heath  House,  334. 
hoLlón-o,  Holland,  142. 

lAncAn,  An  c,  the  West,  134. 

1aúa  pÁilbe,  a  name  for  Ireland,  106. 

Illaneragh,  barony  of  Magonihy,  Co. 

Kerry,  315. 
Imlisculane,   barony   of   Magonihy, 

Co.  Kerry,  315. 
Inchicullane,  barony  of  Magonihy, 

Co.  Kerry,  315. 
Inchigeelagh,  west  of  Macroom,  Co. 

Cork,   118. 
1mr  bjó  pinne,  Innisbofin,  56  ;    Inif 

bó,  222;  see  1nif  £inn. 
Inis  Celtra,  332. 
1mr"  pÁil/,  264. 
IniT"  pei-6Lim,  "Island  of  Feidhlim," 

a  poetic  designation  for  Ireland, 

146. 
1nip   pinn,    or  Imp    hó   rjmne,    Inis- 

bofin,  an  island  in  Loch  Ree.    "Ó 

1mr  pttin  50  niceAc  Tílóine,"  the 

extent  of  Munster,   132. 
1nir-món,  the  Great  Island  in  Cork 

Harbour,  So,  94. 
1nre,  An,  Inch  at  Glenflesk,  44. 
1n]-e,  ah.  Inch,  barony  of  Magunihy, 

Co.  Kerry,   19S. 
1nj»e  Hi  KACAilbe,  237. 
íomA,    a    contraction    for  ui    niAc 

CoilLe,  the   barony   of  Imokilly, 

Co.  Cork,  150. 
Ivagha,  Co.  Cork,  331. 
Iveleary,  ^8  passim. 
Iveragh,  barony,  Co.  Kerry,  189. 

Kerry,  33,  passim. 
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Kilcash,  30. 
Kildare,  County,  x. 
Kilgorey  Castle,  Co.  Clare,  70. 
Killaha,  Castle  of,  xxii. 
Killaloe,  Rahillys  of,  334. 
Killane,  barony   of  Magonihy,    Co. 

Kerry,  315. 
Killarney,  passim  ;  Rahillys  of,  334. 
Killelane,  barony  of  Magonihy,  Co. 

Kerry,  315. 
Killenaule,  Rahills  of,  334. 
Killheelane,  313. 
Killmacudd,  Co.  Dublin,  303. 
Killmea,   barony  of  Magonihy,  Co. 

Kerry,  315. 
Killnenoss,  barony  of  Magonihy,  Co. 

Kerry,   313,  315. 
Killorglin,  194. 
Killowen,  229. 
Killquane,  barony  of  Magonihy,  Co. 

Kerry,  315,  328;    Kilquane,  xiii, 

334- 

Killtyes,  barony  of  Magonihy,  Co. 
Kerry,  315. 

Kilmallock,  334. 

Kilman,  Co.  Dublin,  303. 

Kilfneedy  Castle,  Co.  Cork,  332. 

Kilmore,  barony  of  Clanmorris,  Co. 
Kerry,  315. 

Kilmorna,  O'Mahonys  of,  61. 

Kilmurry,  195. 

Kinelmeky,  Co.  Cork,  331. 

Knockahorin,  334. 

Knockanaroe,  210. 

Knockanecully,  barony  of  Ma- 
gonihy, Co.  Kerry,  315. 

Knockanemeris,  334. 

Knockanlibeare,  331. 

Knockareene,  barony  of  Magoniln, 
Co.  Kerry,  315. 

Knockburrane,  334. 

Knockearagh,  in  Magonihy,  334. 

Knockihighane,  in  Magonihy,  210. 

Knocklevane,  306. 

Knocknafade,  barony  of  Magonihy, 
Co.  Kerry,  315. 

Knocknagoshel,    the    Rahillvs     of, 

334- 
Knocknamuikleigh,  barony  of  Ma- 
gonihy, Co.  Kerry,  315. 


Laghcarrne,    barony  of   Magonihy, 

Co.  Kerry,   315. 
bAigm,  126. 
Laoi,  ah  the  River  Lee,  x,  26,  52,  58, 

114,  126,  188,  222,  230,  236;   coif 

Laoi,  94. 


Laughtley,  306. 

Laune,  see  be&mAui. 

leAriiAm,  An,  the  River  Laune,  Co. 

Kerry,  x,  10,  26,  98,  188,  204,  220, 

230;  Laune  Bridge,  188. 
Leameigligsane,  210. 
LeAC    Cumn,    the  Northern  half  of 

Ireland,  280. 
LeAc    ttloJA,    "  Mogha's    Half,"    a 

name   for   the   Southern   half  of 

Ireland,  158,  280. 
Lee,  see  Laoi. 
Lémi     Con     "Ouibe,    or    Lewi     Con 

CulAinn,  Loop    Head,    in    Clare, 

132. 
Leimnegeilibeg,      barony     of     Ma- 
gonihy, Co.  Kerry,  315. 
béim     ctnnc,    Tore    Waterfall,    at 

Killarney,  230. 
Léwboc,  for  boc  tern,  the  Killarney 

Lakes,  x.,    44,  52,   174  ;    see  boc 

lew. 
téicc]\Ai5,  Craglea  on  the  Shannon, 

where  Aoibheall  is  said  to  reside, 

224. 
léicglmn,  Leighlin,  Co.  Carlovv,  188. 
bio,  An,  or  bic  SnÁniA,  Lixnaw,  Co. 

Kerry,  56,  220,  293. 
lipe,  An,  the  River  Liffey,   10,    21, 

72,   114,  126,  146,  188. 
Limerick,   see  ImmneAC. 
biof  ha  n^AjAbAn,  274. 
Lisbaby,  xiii.,  335  ;  Lisbabigh,  210. 
Lisnagrave,  in  Magonihy,  334. 
Lisnegaune,   barony  of  Magunihy, 

Co.  Kerry,  327  ;    Lisnagaun,  208. 

Lisnagawn,  xvii. 
Lisswiggeene,  barony  of  Magonihy, 

Co.  Kerry,  315. 
Listowel,  334. 
bice,   the   Lee,    at    the    mouth    of 

which  Tralee  stands,  21,  146,  152. 
boc   T)eAnr,  114. 
boc  5tnn,  Loughgur,  Co.  Limerick, 

152- 
boc   Lew,  mAWifcin,  the  Abbey  of 

LochLein,xi,  112,  150;  Loghlean, 

319  ;  see  léw-loc. 
bóg,    the   Lo,    a   tributary    of    the 

Laune,  188. 
lon'OAm,  54,  112. 
Lough  Erne,  Reihills  of,  334. 
Loughmoe,      Co.    Tipperary,      70  ; 

Loughmore,  323. 
buACAip,  the  district  around   SbiAb 

buAénA,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Co. 

Kerry.  18. 
buACAin  TJeAJAi'ó,  280. 
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buimneAc,  Limerick,  138,   140,  142, 

146. 
Lyons,  Co.  Kildare,  325. 

rtlACAine  CAifil,  276. 

mAÓAine  CotiTiAcc,  274. 

ttlAce-oon,  Macedon,  162. 

Macroom,  9,  passim. 

1T)a$  Cpú,  Knockmaa,  Co.  Galway, 

295- 
TT1a§  gComce,  ima§  Ó  j;Coinóinn,  the 

barony  of  Magonihy,  Co.  Kerry, 

52. 
trlAj  LéAtiA,  280. 
trlAj  rnucnuitne,  lhi,    124. 
Magonihy,  barony,  Co.  Kerry,  xv, 

334- 
rrlAg    TUc&in,  Rahan,   a   parish  to 

the  east  of  MallowJCo.  Cork,  126. 
tllA j  SeAtiAi'b,perhaps=  ID a§  SAinb, 

in  ui  rriAiTie,  between   Cruachain 

and  Athlone,  104. 
Mahoonagh,  337. 
TTIÁ15,  ah,  the  River  Maigue,  220. 
rtlAinc:,   An,   the    River  Main,    Co. 

Kerry,  10,  52,  66,  120,  126,  132, 

152,  214,  222,  230. 
rrlAinirxin      ^Aoice,     Mastergeeha, 

parish  of  Kilcummin,  Co.  Kerry, 

294. 
rrlAinircin  Loca  Lém,  262,  297. 
Mallahiffe,  barony  of  Magonihy,  Co. 

Kerry,  315;  Mullahaffe,  320. 
Mangerton,  117. 
ITiAop,  An,  230. 
mÁf      TleAniAn,      An,     Mausrower, 

parish  of  Kilcummin,  barony  of 

Magunihy,  Co.  Kerry,  294. 
Meentogues,  birthplace  of    Eoghan 

Ruadh  O' Sullivan,  xii. 
triTóe,  282. 

Milltown  Park,  Co.  Dublin,  71. 
Monaghan,  Reihills  of,  334. 
Mountaine  Farme,  barony  of  Ma- 
gonihy, Co.  Kerry,  315. 
Mount  Allen,  Co.  Clare,  70,  95. 
Moyaglasse,  Co.  Kerry,  321. 
Muckross  Abbey,  262. 
rtlvnnceinine,  104. 
muirine,  Mushera,  a   mountain  to 

the  north  of  Macroom,  190. 
TTluriiA,  30,  passim. 
rnúrcnAige,  218. 


TlAncf,  Nantes,   136. 
Neuuland,  166. 
Newhall,  Co.  Clare,  70. 


Newmarket,  Co.  Cork,  287. 
Newtown,  334. 
Noghavall,  306. 


Oak  Park,  334. 

O'Brien's  Bridge,  334. 

OileÁn  CiAnnATóe,  Castleisland,  Co. 
Kerry,  285. 

Onaght  O'Donoghue,  eojAnAóc  tJi 
'OonncA'óA,  the  district  around 
Killarney,  32  ;  see  eojATiACc. 


pAilif,  Pallas,  in  the  parish  of 
Rosskeen  and  barony  of  Du- 
hallow,  Co.  Cork,  84. 

pAilir,  An,  Palice,  where  the  Laune 
River  leaves  the  Lakes  of  Kil- 
larney, 188. 

Paps,  the,  Co.  Kerry,  xii. 

Park,  near  Killarney,  287. 

pApncAj*,  Paradise,  Heaven,  160, 
162. 

PApéuf,  98. 

PodaL  tli  Caouti,  xi. 

popcAÓ    11A  llAnnA,  290. 

pone  nA  TtlAige,  252. 

Poulegoure,  314. 

Prals-Hoff,  Hamburg,  30. 


Raheen,  xii ;  Morgan  of,  335. 

HAicteAnn,  TJ.ÁC  ftAicLeAnn,  a  fort  in 
the  parish  of  Templemartin,  Co. 
Cork,  the  dwelling  place  of  CiAn, 
from  whom  the  O'Mahony's  are 
descended.  Also  ftAij;éileAnn,  10, 
24. 

nÁc  5aij-cit)ií;,  Rathgaskig,  parish 
of  Inchigeelagh,  126. 

Rathbegg,  barony  of  Magonihy, 
Co.  Kerry,  315. 

Rathcannan,  Co.  Limerick,  x. 

Rathduff,  210. 

Kit  Ltnnc,  Charleville,  Co.  Cork, 
8. 

UÁc  til óp,  An,  Rathmore,  Co.  Kerry, 
46,   292,  315. 

TlÁc  nA  pnAifce,  272. 

Recone(?),  315. 

Umn,  An,  116. 

Kiojbnoj  lióinnie,  the  ancient 
palace  of  Borumha  on  the  Shan- 
non near  Killaloe,  72. 

níceAé  rnóineor  C15  inóine,Tyvore, 
near  "Oún  cumti,  at  the  western 
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extremity    of  the    Dingle   penin- 
sula, 132. 
1101th,  a»,  78,  293. 
1loimi    eonuip,    the    Continent    of 

Europe,  2. 
tlóifceACA,  Roche's  Country,  north 

of  the   River  Blackwater,  below 

Mallow,  152. 
■Ror,  Ross,  Killarney,  52,  122,  222; 

Ross     Castle,     319,     328  ;    Ross 

Island,  315. 
1!or    toeice,  Rossbehy  promontory 

at  the      mouth    of    Castlemaine 

Harbour,  Co.  Kerry,  26. 
Rosbrin  Castle,  331. 
Rossagru,  in  Magonihy,  210. 
)luc\ccAc,    An,    the  River  Roughty, 

which     flows    into    the     sea    at 

Kenmare,  128,  216,  222. 
tlúif,  see  ftor,  30. 


Sac^a,  -ah,  England,  8,  42,  56,  78, 

170  ;  Sa^aha,  140. 
SA11151L,  parish   of    Singland,   near 

the  city  of  Limerick,  143. 
ScAi|\cin,   An,    Skarteen,    parish    of 

Aghadoe,  and  barony  of  Magoni- 
hy, 124. 
Scartaglin,  334. 
Sc^aL^a,  ha,  the  Skellig  rocks,  west 

of  Kerry,  118,  198. 
SciúiA,  Scythia,  88. 
Scottstown,  the  Reihills  of,  334. 
Scrabby,  Rehills  of,  334. 
Scrahanaveal,  Co.  Kerry,  xii. 
Scronedirragh,  209. 
SecMio.it),  Shanid,  parish  of  Kilmoy- 

lan,  and  Barony    of  Shanid,  Co. 

Limerick,  122. 
Shimmogh  (Shinnagh),  a  townland 

near  Rathmore,  Co.  Kerry,  46. 
Shiquagh,  barony  of  Magonihy,  Co. 

Kerry,  315. 
Síó  bAinne,  150. 
Sit)  VjAi-obe,  74. 
Si"6     beirób,     probably    S.     btn-ob, 

beside  L.  Lein  (Onomas),  150. 
Six)  bei'cbe,  150. 
Si-o  C|\uaci)a,  the  fairy  mansion  of 

Rathcroghan,    Co.    Roscommon, 

I50;    S.   C|\UACÁ11,  74. 

Sit»  SeAviAib,  vid.  111a^  SeAiiAib,  22. 

Si-o  Cui|\c,  a  fairy  mansion  on  Tore 
Mountain  at  Killarney,  150. 

S101111A,  -Aim,  An  c,  the  River  Shan- 
non, 10,  98,  1 14,  126, 136, 146, 156, 
188,  200,  216,   222. 


Siúi]\  An  c,  the  River  Suir,  128, 
146,  222. 

Skull,  the,  Co.  Cork,  x. 

SlÁinje,  An   c,  220. 

SLlAb,  am,  54. 

Sliabh  Fuaid,  lv. 

Sliabh  Luachra,  xii,  52,  264. 

SliAb  rrlir,  the  Slemish  Mountains 
near  Tralee,  66,  136,  188,  222, 
228. 

SliAb  uiAbAc,  Sliabh  Reagh,  a  dis- 
trict in  the  west  of  Ballyvourney, 
128. 

SpÁmn,  ah,  16,  88,   289. 

S]\óncr-]uic,  the  Shrone  River  flow- 
ing westward  from  Shrone  Hill, 
along  the  north  of  the  Paps 
range,  128. 

Stagmount,  xii. 

Scyx,  96,  passim. 

Suite   pun1,  228. 

Sunday's  Well,  Cork,  332. 


CaILa,  56. 

UAr>j;bAn,  AbA,  a  stream,  called 
Owentaraglan,  in  Co.  Cork.  It 
flows  through  Cuileann  tli 
Chaoimh  and  enters  the  Black- 
water,  222. 

Teach  Doinn,  three  rocks  called  the 
Bull,  Cow,  and  Calf,  at  the  mouth 
of  Kenmare  Harbour,  166. 

CeAiiiAiri,  Tara,  10,  84,  190,  224. 

Teernaboul,  334. 

Thurles,  Rahills  of,  334. 

C15  hioIaja,  Timoleague,  Co.  Cork, 
150. 

Tipperary,  Rahillys  of,  334. 

Uí|\    ©OJA111,    no. 

Uíp     pó     Cuinn,    the    Netherlands, 

297. 
Tobar  Aodhagain,  or  Egan's  Well, 

xiii. 
Tobar  Riogh  an  Domhnaigh,  Cork, 

332- 
tjócai\  ah,  Togher,    near  Dmiman- 

way,  Co.  Cork,  38,  54,   118,  238. 
~ócai|\,  ATI,  for    CllOC    All    CÓCAIp  (?), 

Knocktopher,  122. 
Cóime,  72,  126;  see  Conn  Ccntne. 
Conn  Cbío-ótiA,  "  Cleena's  Wave  "  in 

Glandore  Harbour,  Co.  Cork,  lv, 

72,  152,  204. 
Conn  Rn6r«Aij;e,  in  Dundrum  Bay, 

Co.  Down,  lv,   72. 
Conn  uómie,  lies  at  the  mouth  of 

Castlemaine  Harbour,  xiii.xxxviii, 
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26,    114.      Tonn  Oiodhna,  Tonn 

Rudhraighe,  and  Tonn  Toime  are 

the    three    celebrated    "waves" 

on  the  Irish  coast. 
Conn  céi'oe;  another  name  for  Conn 

clío'ónA  ;  or,  the  name  of  another 

"  wave  "  in    Glandore   Harbour, 

72. 
Conn    cu-Mje,    the    mouth   of   the 

River  Bann,  72  ;  T.  Tuaithe,  lv. 
Cope,  Tore  Mountain  and  Waterfall 

at  Killarney,  116,  122,  222. 
CnÁij  Li,  Tralee,  21,  152,  197,  198. 
Trienboule,  315. 
Cnm-peALl,  116. 
CuAriiAm  or  CuA-oriivmiAin,  Thomond, 

22,  52,  82. 
Tubrid,  321,  334. 
CuIaij,  293. 
CuIaij  ui  ptomr»,  298. 


Tullig,  334. 
Tuormonagh,  331. 

nib    bAogAine,    Iveleary,  parish    of 

Inchigeelagh,  Co.  Cork,  126,  230, 

287. 
Ui  Ijnuin    (ynuc)  ;    Snub     rjnAm,    a 

river     in     the    west    of     Kerry 

COnomas),  290. 
tJi  CAoitn,  pooAt.  297. 
tli    eACAC,   61. 
Ui   •plonin  biiA*,  the  district  along 

the   Lee,  called   also   murcnAije 

tli   f?boinn,  126. 
uLai-o,  124. 

United  Kingdom,   the,  79. 
Urroghogale,  195. 

Whitechurch,  Co.  Cork,   71. 


The  spelling  of  the  place  names  given  in  the  legal  Documents  printed 
in  this  volume,  and  indexed  above  has,  of  course,  been  strictly  adhered  to. 
This  spelling  is  often  wrong,  though  scarcely  ever  misleading.  Thus 
Scronedirragh  should  be  Shronedarragh  ;  Lisswiggeene  should  be  Lissyvig- 
geen,  etc. 
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"  Ábpribasion  "  oaths,  138  et  seq. 

A'ÓAiri,   go. 

At)AriiAp,  86. 

<VónAihAn,   88. 

A'opiAnu'p,  293. 

Aeoluf,  200,  passim. 

Aiax,   102. 

AiciL,  102. 

AiL-oeApcA-o,  88. 

Áme,  lv.,  224. 

AimoccAc,  140. 

AineAT)    Caoiti,  88. 

AiceAc  Cuac,   An,  295. 

AlArxpum,  102. 

AlbAtitiAc,  142. 

ALe^An'oep,   162. 

Alliteration  in  Poems,  1. 

Allot),   88. 

Amhrain      Eoghain      Ruaidh      Ui 

Shúilleabháin,  reference  to,  xii. 
ArhpÁm  piA]\Aif  true  'JeApAiLc,  168. 
Anderson,  Philip,  Census  taken  by, 

in  1692,  xxv. 
Annals  of  Innisfallen  (Dublin),  331. 
Ao-ó,   82,   132,   I40. 
Ao-o  'Oub,    84. 
AoT),  rtiAC   Cumn,   214. 
Aodh  Mac  Curtin,  173. 
Aoibibb,  22,  passim. 
Aoijre,  150,  passim. 
Aotigur,  84,  212,  258,  300. 
Aonjuf  cíneAÓ,  140. 
Apollo,  101. 
Archdekin,  Peter,  304. 
Archilochus,  xxx. 
Anc,  14,  122,  132,  212. 
Ancj;oil,  140. 
Apcjoite,  84. 
Ape  ImLeAc,  86. 
ArgiVL,  Seon,  John  Asgill,  xvii.,  52, 

56,   287,    291,  294,   313,  315,  316, 

318,  320. 
AcLaoc,  140. 
Ácnopp,  64,  passim. 
Aylmer,  George,  324. 

■bAcchur,  128,  passim. 

t)AlA]A,    102. 

Ballard,  William,  311. 

bAnniojjAn     Ati     tlAignf,     lit.     the 

Queen  of  the  Land  of  Loneliness, 

297.  ; 


bAfpAlj,    IO,   56,    I70,   2l6. 

Barrett,  Edmund,  315. 

Barry,  David,   315. 

Barry,  Garret,  of  Dunasloon,  208. 

Barry,  Jam.,  211. 

Bastable,  George,  195. 

Bean  chaointe,  li. 

beAnnÁnt)  bpoinnneAfriAn,  270. 

béAnÍA,   166,  passim. 

béAjVlA  Cpíorc,  284;    ■oneAtn  An  b., 

224. 
beAé,  88. 

beACA  Ao6a  iiuaix>,  88. 
beojAnn,  88. 
Bergin,  Dr.  Osborn,  266. 
Bernard,  Francis,  196,  321. 
Betham,  Sir  W.,  331. 
bile  triAC  bpeogAin,   74,  88,  124. 
biobbA,  166. 
Blarney,  Baron  of,  26. 
Blennerhassetts  of  Ballyseedy,  194  ; 

Will  of  John  B.,  194  ;  Pedigree  of, 

197  ;  John  B.,  xvi.,  321  ;  "  Blen- 

nerhassett  Pedigree,"  208. 
bo'ób  TJeAng,    102. 
"bom,  Seon,  252. 
Boisleau's  Regiment,  118 
bobcÁnuf,   102  passim. 
bóbcAn,  80. 
Book   of    Claims,    referring   to    the 

Kenmare  estate,  96,  332,  333. 
Book  of  Munster,  82. 
boneAf,   220  passim. 
Bourk,  Nicholas,  323. 
Boyle  O'Reillys,  the,  334. 
Brannick,    Mr.    Laurence,    of    Los 

Angeles,  332. 
tofVACA,  88. 
bneAnÁn,  140. 
Bieas,  xxx. 
bneAcnAij.    10. 
bneirnij,    86. 
bpeojAn,  88. 
bjMAn,  30,  passim. 
b|AiAnAig,  216,    164. 
"  Bricklayer,  the,"  167. 
bpigTO  llAoni,  232. 
Brown,   Captain   John,  of  Ardagh, 

death  of,  xix.,  334. 
Browne,  Catherine,  323. 
Browne,  Elizabeth,  316. 
Browne,  Ellis,  323. 
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Browne,  Ff ranees,  316. 

Browne,  Hellen,  323. 

Browne,  Margarett,  316. 

Browne,    Nicholas,    xvi,    172,    316, 

320,  318,  323,  332. 
Browne,  Sir  Valentine,  xi.,  xxviii., 

30,  232,  305,  314,  316,  320,  321, 

323,  328,  332. 
Browne,  Thomasine,  323. 
t>|\iin,   bAibmcin,   30. 
brum,  SeAjÁn,  Captain  John  Brown 

of  Ardagh,  50. 

1)]\Ú11AC,    ATI,    54,    112,    172  J     b]\ÚHAC 

C'bbe  Áipne.  232 

buAT>CAir>,    84. 

btnctéAp,  coi]\néiL,  CiLLecAir1,  232. 
bubcÁimr-,  8. 

bÚ]\CAC,      A 11,      112,       I76;        bÚ|\CA1j, 

10,  214. 
Burke,    Sir    Bernard,    79  ;    Landed 

Gentry  by,  146,  194,  197.    Peerage 

by,  194. 
Butler,  Lady  Honora,  30,  232. 
Butler,  Joan,  sister  of  Pierce,  sixth 

Lord  Cahir,  54. 
Butler,  Richard,  173. 
Butler,  Thomas,  173. 
Byrne,  Daniel,  315. 

Cadogan,  Henry,  323. 

C^er-Ap,  50,  passim. 

CAipbpe,   xxx.,  122,  212. 

CAipbpe    CeAnncAic    iiiac    t>tibcAij, 

295- 
CAi|\b]\e  btnpc,  86. 
CAipbpig,  218. 
CAifin,   140. 
Camoet1,  295. 
CAOiri|M je<.\c,   Seón,    293. 
CaoitiÁ'iac,    176. 
CApbuncAib,  78,  passim. 
Cardannell,  James,  316. 
Carew,   188,  215  ;  Carew's    Map    of 

Iveragh,  225. 
Carey,  Tristram,  320. 

CA|\|W\CAC,    26. 
CÁppÉAC   &aLIa,    120. 
CÁppÚ&c   fflAHige,    120. 

Cc\)\]\CAC     «A    bLAyWlATItl,    I20. 

CÁppú'-pnb,  covppAc'-puib,  4. 
CAppuic,  285. 

CA]ACAtl11,     I4O. 

Carthy,  Owen  Mac  Cormick,  334. 
Car  thy,  Teig,  315. 
Carthy,  Tiegue  Mac  Cormick,  333. 
Car-,  86,  passim. 

CAf    IDAf    C01)\C,    212. 

CacaI,    104. 


CACA01]\    1t10T>ApcA,     So. 
CAcbAT)    T)pA01,     126. 

CeA-omúp,   100. 

CeAbb«\cÁn,  82. 

CeAblACÁn,  CAipib,  72,   83,   212. 

CeAVlAcÁii  piorn,  82. 

Charles  II.  (of  Spain),  12. 

Chichester  House,  Dublin,  xvii. 

Chute,  Eusebius,  196. 

Ciaii,  62,  passim. 

Cirméi"oe  pionn,   82. 

CiniiéiT)e  Hua'ó,  82. 

CinnreAlAC,  176. 

CíobÁn,    150. 

Claims  and  Title-deeds,  331. 

Clancarty,    Lord,  xiv,    Earl   of,    26, 

3°- 
cLaihia   bAOi-pone,    130. 
CIahiia  juAirve,  216. 
cLatim  AmbAoib,    292. 
cLaviita  Uúrópí,  122. 
ClAnriA  Suibne,   214. 
CbAmiA   Cupger-iup,  212. 
ClATin  Cvgip,  230. 
CÍAnn    bóbtnp,    176. 
cLathi   comAif,   266  et  seq. 
cbAnii  CuineATin,   102. 
Clan  Thomas,  17S. 
Clarke,  John,  315. 
Clio-onA,  74,  passim. 
Cloyne,   xxxi. 
CobcAó,  86. 
Coibén,    140. 

Corp  bpice,  author  of,  xiii. 
CoL^Ati   Catii,   84. 
Collins,  Con,  of  Kanturk,  136. 
Cobm   CilLe,    143,    232. 
Colman,    Marbhna    of,    for   Cuimin 

Fota,  liv. 
CoiiAi|\e,   124. 

COtlAbl,    122. 

Con^ti    CeApriAc,   104. 
CotiAbb  CnAiriipeAiiiAp,  280. 
ConaLI.  t'AcbuAc,   140. 
Con abb  jubban,   152. 
Con  cub  Ap,  82. 

ConcubAp   cpoimceAnrtAc,  270. 
ConcubAp  baigneAC,   82. 
Concubap    O'óap,   290. 
ContiiAoL,   88. 
Conn,  30,  passim. 
ConriAccAig,   190,  282. 
Conner,  Captain  Dermod,  313. 
Conyers,   Charles,   320. 
Cope,  25,  31. 

Cope     CAIflt,    84. 

Cork    Historical    and   Archcso/ogical 
Journal,  331. 
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COfUTlAC,    66,    122,    I4O. 

CoprnAc  CAf,    140. 

CoyimAC  UiaIjac,  290. 

Cormac's  Glossary,  reference  to,  liii. 

Cotters,  the,  of  Great  Island,  95. 

Crawford  Collection  of  Irish  MSS., 

188. 
Creagh,  Sir  Michael,  xvii.,  323. 
CpíotfiéAii,   14,   84. 
Cpioj'c,   140,  passim. 
CpomueLl,  176,  262  :  Cromwell,  287. 
Cromwellian  Settlers,   178. 
Croneen,  Daniel,  209  ;  Darby,  321  ; 

Timothy,  320. 
Cronin,  33  ;  Daniel,  305  ;  Derby,  305; 
Honnor,  305  ;  John,  315  ;  Mary, 
305  ;  Philip,  305  ;  Timothy,  xviii.  ; 
Will  of  Timothy,  305. 
Cronine,  Daniell,  305  ;   Darby,  xxiv, 
46,  318  ;  Derby,  315  ;  Teige,  313  ; 
Timothy,  306,  315. 
Crosby      (Crosbie),      David,      315  ; 
Margaret,  197  ;  Sir  Thomas,  194, 
196;  William,  196,  292,  321. 
CúcuLMnn,  58,  passim. 
Cui)\eAbL,  122. 
Cúi]\c   Sene|XAii,  184. 
Cvnpu  Si]\|vtAtii,   184. 
Ctirvi,  104,  122,  216  ;  cúfú  tnAC  TDÁipe, 
280. 

CÚpi'AC,    56,    112,    2l8. 

Cusack,  John,  108. 

D'Acunha,  Don  Luis,  323. 

"OAibi-o,    160,  162. 

■OAI1A|A,    164. 

"  DÁncA  piA|\Air  Vel1}1c-é1P'"  257- 

tjatica  SéA-p]\Ai-ó  Hi  'OoniicA-oA,    re- 
ference to,  xxii. 

UÁ)\1Uf,    102. 

Dathi  the  Strong,  25. 

Dawson,  Colonel,  108. 

Dawson,   Joshua,  xxiv. 

■QeAJAt),   140. 

'Oe&g'ÓACA,  88. 

Deane,  Sir  Mathew,  306-311. 

Deane,   Robert,  307. 

■Oear^,   84. 

t)e  DÁL,   éAtnonr»,  299. 

"Oe  bAri^A.'OÁic,  itiAcnéAmumn,  300. 

t)einí,  285. 

■OéiTvoj\e,   150,  passim  ;    Lament  of, 

liii. 
Oe  flAij\  SéAinuf,  294. 
Denny,  Edward,  196. 
Denny,  R.,  196. 
TíiÁtiA,  128,  passim. 

■OlAlUtlATO,   228. 


T)1Aj\niA1T)   b]\OCAC,    287. 

t)i4prnAit3  riA  tijAbAp,  293. 

Dineley's  Tour  in  Ireland,  139. 

Dinneen,  Rev.  P.  S.,  xxiv,  334. 

Dodsworth,  Edwd. 

TjotfiriAUt,   118. 

•OotrmAbl  An  Jjaajta,    287. 

TOotrmAlA,  CAm,  214. 

"OorfitiAlL  Cpón,  214 

■OottniALL  "Oo|\ca,  290. 

■DoiiitiAbb  Sjwóe,  214. 

■OomiiALb  ha  Cuile,  xxx,  38,  168. 

Donal  na  Tubraide,  331. 

Donatus,  St.  34. 

■OotijAib,   140. 

Don  Louis,  12. 

Donn,  xiv. 

"Oonti  ■piriinne,  22,  166, 

"Dorm,  son  of  Milesius,  i56. 

"OonncAT),  82,  106. 

t)otincA6  riA  pr»&ifce,   287. 

'OonnóA'o  Cúcaó,  287. 

■OonngAit,  84. 

Donoghue,  Arthur,  313. 

T)UAC    'OaLLca   "OeAJAlT),    86. 

■Quac  •pionn,  86. 
T)ub,  214. 
■QubcAt),  287. 
Duggane,  Daniel,   305. 
Dungarvan.   xxxi. 
■OunLAing,   104. 
Dyer,  Daniell,  313. 

eACAT)  Áme,  86. 

"  Eachtra  Chloinne  Thomáis,"  266. 
Eachtra  Thaidhg  Dhuibl*,  xxxvi. 
Eagar,  Francis,  xxv.  ;  George,  219  ; 
Eagar  family,  228. 

eAgLAIf   CfUOfC,   220. 

OAtnotirt,  218. 
éAntiA  cIaoti,  86. 

ÓAmiA   "OfiApj,    84. 
OAnTlA    mUUCAOin,    84. 

eApc,  140. 

eAfpú,  88. 

éibeAjv  6  passim. 

éibeAr»  £ionn,  88 

éibeA^  jjlúinbimi     88. 

eibeA-p  Scoc,  88. 

Eibhlinn,  lv. 

éigip,  -RujriAoi  if  Seon,  mic  OmAif, 

228. 
eipe,  12,  passim. 
éipeAttiAti,  212. 
éipeAtitiAc,  186. 
eipotJA,  140. 
Emly,  Robert,  313. 
enof,  90. 

2a 
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Enraught,  Francis,  208. 

eocAiti,  88. 

eo^Ati,  4,  54,  140,  300. 

eogAn  rnón,  280. 

eotiAc,  90. 

éfAiA]*,  232. 

erxm,  82. 

Europa,  100. 

Exchequer  Court,  Bill-books  of,  292. 

VÁiLbe,  86,  164,  276. 

pAil/be  pl,Aim,  84. 

£Aoile  nA,  204. 

"  Father    of    the    Irish    House    of 

Commons,"  197. 
yeAn  Conb,  86,  140. 
ITeApgAÍ,  140. 
■peApguf,   122,  212. 
Í?éit)tim,  224, 
■péi'ótitTi    UeAcctiiA]\,  270. 
V'éiL  bpis'oe,  184. 
péilitn,   84. 

Í'étte  ttticít,  186  ;   cao]\a  »ia,  184. 
Ferdiad,  xxx. 
Ffalvey,  Denis,  305. 
Ffalvy,  Der.,  305. 
jtiaca  rnAot,  84. 
V1AÓA  VionnollAT),  295. 
pAtin,  An,   12,  154,  218. 
Fiants  of  Elizabeth,  extracts  from, 

x. 
Fingall,  Justin,  fifth  Earl  of.  30. 
Finneen  Beg,  42. 
prmgin  bAblAc,  294. 
£inngin,  itiac  Aoóa  Uuib,  276. 
"Fionn"  family  of  the  O'Rahillys, 

334- 
Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill,  88,  143. 
Fitzgerald,     Garrett,     315  ;     Lucy, 

168;  James,  332;   William,  335; 

Maurice  of  Castle  Ishin,  30. 
Fitzmaurice,  Lord,  of  Ross  Castle, 

xxi. 
Fitzmaurices  of  Lixnaw,  216. 
•pÍAtin,  276,  300. 
Fleming,  Thomas,   267. 
Fliodhuis,  86. 
Forbes' s    Gaelic    Names    of    Beasts 

and  Birds,  252. 
Four  Masters,  Annals  of,  89. 
VnAtijjcAC,  112  ;  fnAtincAc,  130,142. 
Froude,  reference  to  Killarney,  xxi. 

jAe'óeAt,  4,  passim. 
"  Gaelic  Journal,"  108. 
5aVI,   6,  passim. 
Galloway,   Richard,   210. 
Galway,  John,  308. 


jAonbeAl  51a|\  88. 
jAonbitj;,  130,  passim. 
^eAnAlc,  170,  216. 

SeA^AtcAC,  I54;    JeApAlCAIj,    10. 

5eA|\Atc  niAc  comÁif,  148,  158  ;  3. 

SneA^Ac,  158. 
Gervais,  xxvi.,  294. 
Gery,  Sir  Thomas,  317. 
Gibbons,  254. 

3W,  88- 

3otb,  3°^  tnic  tnóntiA,  80, passim. 

Grady,  Daniel,  303,  327. 

3r«Aoin,  SéAtnuf,  300. 

Gray,  Lord  Deputy,  61 ,  331. 

Sné&jAc,  146  ;  ^néA^Aij,  170,  216. 

Grealy,  the  Surname,  337. 

Grian,  lv. 

Griffin,  33 ;  alias  Archbold,  Jane, 
303  ;  alias  Hehir,  Ellen,  303  ; 
Edmond,  209,  304,  327 ;  Mur- 
tagh,  xviii.,  xxv.,  209,  313,  315, 
316,  317,  320,  326,  327,  287  ; 
Will  of,  303. 

jniopA,  8,  56  ;  see  Griffin,  Murtogh. 

Guaire  Aidhne,  217. 

■jut,  tht/liAm,  136. 

Hamlet,  reference  to,  228. 
Hamond,  Anthony,  316. 
riAHtinaoi,  ati  •OAnA,  295. 
Hardiman's  Irish  Minstrelsy,  xxx., 

166. 
Hassett,    Stephen,    313  ;    Thomas, 

321  ;  Colonel,  305. 
hAfpAT>  (llAffec),  Seon,  194. 
Hays,  Daniel,  315. 
Vle-ocef,  8;  Colonel  (Captain)  Rich- 
ard, xxiv.,  42,  287,  304,  305,  307, 

315,  316,  318,  321,  326. 
Hehir,  Patrick,  303. 
hélen,   170. 
Hellen,  wife  of  Sir  Nicholas  Browne, 

96,  316. 
Hera,  101. 
Herbert,     Arthur,     210 ;     Edward 

(Ned),  292,  315. 
Hickson,  Miss,  42. 
History  of  the  O'Mahony  Sept,  by 

Canon  O'Mahony,  332. 
Hollow  Sword  Blades,  Company  for 

making,  307,  321,  329. 
homers  I3°- 
Honora,    dau.    Thomas    Butler    of 

Kilcash,  172. 
Hussey,  Maurice,  xxi,   96,  208,  315, 

319,  320. 

lAibtin,  eiblin,  46. 
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lAtahec,  90. 

lApl,A  An  'OAinjiTi,   122. 
1aj\Ia  An  CóÓAin,   122. 
lAntó  Cilb  Oat/va,  56. 
1a]\La  CÚnfAC,   All   c,    122. 
IatVIa  'Óún  bui-óe,  122. 

1AJ\Ia    Ó    UA^tAlb,    56. 

1a]\1a  SeAtiAToe,   122. 
ici<6e,   140. 

Immelly,  Robert,  315. 
Impine,   Ati  c,  142,    166. 
Insiquin,  Earl  of,  304. 
Io,  101. 

1obA,    94. 

lonnA-otTiAn,  86. 

íp,   10,  154. 

Ireland :  Its  Scenery  and  A  ntiqnities, 

263. 
1|Mj\eA,  88. 
Irish      Minstrelsy,      reference      to 

Hardiman's,  liv. 
Irish  Monthly  Magazine  of  Politics 

and  Literature,  reference  to,  xxx. 
Irish  Writers,  O'Reilly,  334,  335. 
Iron  Works  at  Killarney,  313. 
1c  (?  =  a  OTÓ1-6),  124,   154. 
1u£oine  móp,  212. 
1úno,   128  passim. 
lu-picen,  84  passim. 
James  II.,   55,    115;    Suppositious- 

ness  of  the  Son  of,  166. 
James,  first  Duke  of  Ormond,  173. 
Jeremias,   xxxiv. 
Jones,  254  ;  Francis  ,  313. 

Keating,  xxxvii ;  Elegy  for  the 
Lord  of  the  Decies,  lv;  History 
of  Ireland,  xv.,  66,  89,  166,  213  ; 
MS.  copy  of,  lix;  M.  copy  of,  by 
O'Rahilly,  in  the  National 
Library,  Dublin,  lx. 

Keeffe,  Margrett,  209. 

Keller,  Mr.  Henry  W„  of  Los 
Angeles,  332. 

"  Kerry  Law,"  xxii. 

Kerry  Magazine,  197. 

Killarney,  Church  Wardens  of,  303. 

King  James's  Parliament  (1689), 
146. 

Knight  of  Glin,  56,  216  ;  146. 

Knowles,  Marten,  313. 

Kyffe,  Denis,  314. 

t&ccíia,  84,  164. 
Lacy,  Margaret,  208. 
Laffan,  E.  G.,  304. 
^Aignig,  52,  282, 

tAimec,  90. 


Lamentations,  the,  xxxiv. 
bAogAine,   122  ;  b&ojAinig,  54. 
bAoijeAc,  triAc  Céin,  14. 
bAoireAc,  166. 
Lauder,  Archdeacon,  xxi. 
Lavallin,  Miller  (Melchior),  292 
LeAbap  rnuitrineAc,  ati,  66. 
Leary,  Daniel,  334  ;  Dermod,  332  ; 

Ferdinand,  332. 
béireAc,  ati,    112. 
1ia  'pÁii,  ati,  78,  224. 
biobAn  bobcA;  287. 
Itoj,  126. 
Lip,    102. 
InicAp,  166,  228. 
bóbur,   180. 
bóbuf  tA-onAc,  287. 

bocÍATlTl,    82,    272. 

boct&nn  beACATT,   280. 

bÓ-OAp,    253. 
bone,    222. 

Lord  Clancarty,  9. 

Lord  Kenmare,  9,  116,  passim. 

Lord  of  Lixnaw,  the,  56. 

bucipep,  288. 

buJATT),   84,   102. 

bujAix)  TJeApj;,  86. 

bugAix)   lAp-óonn,    86. 

bugATÓ  buAigne,  86. 

bujATt)  íTleAnn,   140. 

búnA,  200. 

Lyllys,  William,  316. 

ITIac  Aibbiri,    120. 

rrlAc  AtribAoib,  216. 

rriAC  ati  CeAnnuTOe,   12. 

ITIac  CÁ|\ncAij,   no. 

tTlAC  CÁnr>éAi§,  ITiTinjiTi,  294. 

rriAC  cÁpj\cAi§  móp,  120,  290,  297. 

triAc  CAnnUAIj    T1A    TpAlllfe,    188. 

rriAc  cÁ-ppcAij  niAbAc,  eogAn,  292, 

294  ;   ConmAC,  294. 
mAC    CÁppcAlj,   CA-ÓJ,   216. 
DlAC     CAnCAITT,    An    rAcAin    COU1T1AC, 

299. 

McCarthy,    Anna,    alias    Moriartv, 

209. 
McCarty,  Charles  of  Rathduff,  210. 
McCarthy,  Cormac  Riabhach,  208 ; 

Owen,  son  of,  208. 
McCarthy,  Daniel,  210. 
MacCarthy,      Daniel      and      Anne 

minors,  334. 
McCarthy,  Domhnall  na  Tuile,  238. 
MacCarthy,  Eoghan,  xvii. 
MacCarthy,    Eoghan    an    Mheirin, 

239. 
MacCarthy,  Elegv  on,  6. 
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McCarty,  Florence,  210,  328. 
McCarthy,  Grany,  328. 
McCarthy,  Justine,  315. 
MacCarthy,    Justin,    Lord    Mount- 

cashel,  xiv. 
MacCarthy  Mor,  26,  331. 
MacCarthy  More,   Domhnall,  made 

Earl  of  Clancare,  32. 
MacCarthy  Mor's  Country,  188. 
MacCarthy's  of  Gleann  an  Chruim, 

38  et  seq. 
McCarthy,   Owen,  328. 
MacCarthys,   x. 
MacCarthy,    son   of   Cormac   Riab- 

hach,  xi. 
McCarthy,  Will  of  Captain  Eoghan, 

209. 
TVIac  CACÁ111,  no. 
niAc  CÓT>A,   no. 
111ac  Con,  132,  140. 
fflAC  Con  UlAnA,  120. 
ITíc  CnAic,  82,  218. 
111  ac  CnioriicAiii,   no. 
Mac  Cuinn,  Tadhg,  ancestor  of  Ld. 

Dunraven,  xxvi.,  294. 
111AC  CuriiAiLL,  218. 
MacCurtin,   Andrew,   xiv.,    166,. 
TNac  "Oé,    108,  passim. 
1TIAC  "OoinnAitb,    120. 
MacDonnell,  Sean  Clarach,  109. 
MacDonogh,       branch       of       Mac 

Carthys,  27. 
MacElligott,  Winifred,  208. 
1TIAC  pnjm,  214. 
111AC    pingw   tTlA]\A,    122. 

MacFirbis,  61. 

tTlAc  ^eAriAilc,  Aiii]\Áin  fDiAjAAip,  109. 

Mac  Gillicuddys,  the,  214,  335. 

Mac  Greal,  the  surname,  337. 

Mac  Inery,  Father  John,  160. 

rriAc  "tern,  120. 

rriAc   LeoiiiAni,  120. 

tllAc  tiAj,   140. 

rriAc  niALLAccAn,  An,  264. 

rriAc  muinir,  56,  216. 

rriAc  riéiVl,  120. 

rriAc  piAnAir,  216. 

rriAj  llAjnAitt,  ílíjní,  of  Castletown- 

roche,   179,  267. 
MacSheehy,   Roger,    son    of    John, 

lx. 
niAc  ui  néill,  214. 
11IA505,  90. 

Mahony,  James,  305,  314. 
IIIAible,  54. 
-mAbAlei,  90. 
rtlAoilf'eAe'lAinn,  82. 

mAoLltU1A1X),    216. 


IllAoLcinte,   140. 

Marbhna,  or  Elegy,  the,  liii. 

Market  and  Courthouse  at  Killarney, 

313- 
triAnr,  24,  passim. 
mÁnc  CÁfcA,   186. 
Mason,  John,  305,  315. 
niAcjAriiAin  "boóAn,  287. 
mAcjAiriAin  "OnonnAC,   270. 
tTlAégAifiAin  4?ionn,  82. 
May,  Charles,  304,  327. 
Maywe,  313. 
meAT>b,      150,     272;     HI.    CnuAÓnA, 

104. 
meill  111AC  móinín,  294. 
fYlencunnif,   80,  passim. 
Metres  :  Elegiac,  xl.  ;   Lyrical,  xli.  ; 

Modern  Forms  of  Old,  xlix. 
Metrical  System  of  Poems,  xxxviii. 
tnecufAbetn,  90. 
mile,   12,  passim. 
niiLer-iUf,  66,  passim. 
Milton's  Lycidas,  92. 
ino§,  86. 

111  0§A,   212. 
1110JA  néio,  84. 

HlOgA    TlVtA'ÓAU,     84. 

11loj  Conb,   86,  140. 

III05  péibif,  86. 

Moore,  John,  307. 

nioji,  252. 

Morley,    Alderman   John,    of  Cork, 

194. 
Morrough,  Micahel,  210. 
Mountcashel,  Lord,  lix. 
Mourning  for  the  Dead,  li. 
minlin,  285. 
111 111  nine ac,   70,    146,    282. 
nunneAriiAn,  88. 
rriuir.e,  18,  162. 

miiij\eA,ÓAé,    140. 

HHiinir,  218. 

mtiinir"  An  r]\uipin,  287. 

Munster,  Poets  and  Poetry  of,   18. 

111unAinn,   272. 

llluncAO,   82,  104. 

muncA'O  míoéApA,  287. 

Murphy,  Dr.,  Bp.  of  Cork,  lix. 

Murphy,  John,   18. 

Murphy  MSS.  50,  passim. 

Muskerry,  Lord,  xix. 

TlA-opn-AOc,  84. 

riAoi,   90. 

National  Library,  Dublin,  xv. 

Tlepcunup,  80,  passim. 

Ilepenr,   80,  passim. 

THaVI,  54,  passim. 
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THaII  t)ub.    io,    226  ;    TléiU,   TJub, 

212. 
HiaIA,  5Lúnt>«b,  104. 
Niall,  Lament  of  King,  liii. 
Hi  Rijm,  SiobÁn,  292. 
múl,  88. 
nud/o,  88. 

■tlUATlA,    88. 

"HuaIíátiac,    176. 

Ó  btun^Aroe,  b^iAti,  272. 
Ó  tOneALlÁin,  bpeittice,  296. 
Ó  bpeAU,Áir,  "bniAn  t)neAVÍAC,  290. 
Ó  "bneitbice,  t)neAVlÁn,  296. 

Ó    "b]MA11l,    no. 

Ó  "bniAm,  ApA1©,   120. 

O'Brien,  Christopher,  70. 

O  fjnioLLÁin,  t)r»iAn,  272. 

O  "bnoptiAcÁiti,  t)]MAii,  250. 

O'Bruadair,  45. 

O'Callaghan,    Edmund,    70;    Ellen, 

70  ;  Donogh,  70. 
Ó  Caoiiti,  216,  292,  297. 
Ó  CAOlril   eAllA,    122. 
O'Carrolls,  45. 
Ó  CeALlAcÁm,  70,   122,  216. 
Ó  CeAllAij,   120,  214  ;  Ua'ój,   216. 
OceAtiuf,  80,  passim. 

Ó    CeA^^DAlil,,     122. 

Ó  Céicig   (An    CéiceAc),  112. 
Ó  CifeÁm,   pilib,   290. 
Ó  CcoLaca,  Cat>£,   290. 
O'Coinnialain,  Tadhg,  35. 
O'Conaill,  Tadhg,  of  Cork,  332. 
Ó  ConcubAin,   no,  214. 
O'Connell,  Peter,  lx. 
O'Connor,   Dermot,    Translator    of 

Keating,  lix,  138;  Turlough,  20S. 
ó  Co|\3or»Ám,  SeÁti,  294. 
Ó  C]\ómín,  Caí>j,  of  Rathmore,  46  ; 
rtlAC§AiTiAir>,  296;  SeÁn,  294  ;  T31^]\- 

iíiAit),  293  ;  Cat)-  "Oub,  96,  287. 
O' Crowley,  Patrick,  236. 
ó  cmnti,  jguAivoAt,,   110, 
O'Curry's  Catalogue  of  MSS.  for  the 

R.I. A.,    ix.,    x.;    46,    256,    266, 

MSS.  in  Maynooth,  125  ;  Malachy, 

267,  288. 
ó  •OáÍaií:,  bjM&n,  293. 
O'Daly,  John,  12,  18,  20,  21,  239. 
O'Daly's  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Mun- 

ster,  172. 
Odel,  Willm.,  320. 
Ó  OotíiAÍl,  SeAjÁn,   267. 
Ó  "O'oninAill,   no,  120,  214. 
O'Donnell,  Red  Hugh,  88. 
O'Donovan,  52. 


O'Donovan's  Topographical  Poems, 

160,  215  ;  Tribes  of  Ireland,  287. 
Ó  'OormcA'DA,   122. 
Ó  "OonnÓA'ÓA  An  ^tcAntiA,  122,  290. 
Ó  "OonncA-ÓA  An  Ruif,  216,  290. 
Ó  T5onnCAT>A,  "OonmAtL    106;    JTmn- 

5m,  42  ;   DÁncA  SéApnAi-ó,  104. 
O'Donoghue     Dubh,     xxviii.,     42; 

Daniel,  100,  210. 
O'Donoghue  More,  Rorie,  33. 
O'Donoghues  of  Lough  Lein,  45. 
O'Donoghues  of  the  Glen,  xxii.,  of 

Glenflesk,  45,  217. 
O'Donoghue,  Timothy  and  Finneen, 

XXV. 
Ó    "OtlbOA,     I  12,. 

O'Duinnin,  Tadhg,  266. 
Odyssey,  reference  to,  xxxvii. 
Ó   'SjAÁ'OA,    140. 

O'Grady,  Dr.  Standish  H.,  252. 
Ó  ^níobúA,  TTUnpceAncAc,  96,  289. 
O'Flannghaile,  Tomás,  35. 
Ó  liAinnéA-OA,  tiAtri,  294. 
O'Halloran's    History     of    Ireland, 

213. 
O'Hara,  Charles,  319. 
O'Hartigan,  Dunlaing,  liv. 
Ó  lHAnfLACA,  t)Áié,   236. 
OiteAlA.,  84,  86,  124 
OitioVl  ólumi,   jj,   84,   140. 
OiteAlL  HAiriceaf,  86. 
O' Kearney  MS.,  263. 
O' Kearney,  Nicholas,  no. 
O'Keeffe,  xi. 
O'Keeffe,  Dennish,  211. 
O'Kelliher,  William,  a  priest  called, 

lx. 
O' Kelly's     Welcome,      y^ce      Úí 

t1í  CeAÍLAij,  44. 
O'Kieffe,  Captain  Daniel,  30S  ;  287. 
Ó  LAogAine,  214. 
Ó    tAOJAi]\e.     X)iAr>niAir>     nA    C1LI.Í- 

iieic,   118,  et  seq. 
Old  Kerry  Records,  xxii.,  xxvi.,  96, 

194,  197,  285,  292,  332,  334. 
O'Leary,  Captain,  118. 
O'Learv,  V.   Rev.  P.  Canon,  P.P., 

Ixii.  " 
O'Lionnain,    Elegy   on  O'Twomey, 

92. 
Olliol  Olum,  lament  attributed  to, 

liii. 
O'Longan,  iS,  30;  Joseph,  252,  256; 

Michael  Og,  100,  146. 
O'Longans,   Michael  Óg,  Paul,  and 

Peter,  lix. 
O'Mahony,      Dermod      Mor,      331; 

Domhnall    of   Dunloe,  xxvi,  60  ; 
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Donnchadh    Caoch,     239 ;     Very 

Rev.  Canon,  61,  231,  232. 
O'Mahony,    Pedigree,    331. 
O'Mahonys  of  Kilmorna,  61. 
Ó    TTlACgAniriA,     'OontiÓA'ó    Caoó,    4, 

299  ;     TJoiiinAtX,  293  ;    ■oiajmtiai'o 

móp,    61  ;     'OiApmAi'o      Ó5,    60  ; 

éAmonn,  288;  SeAgÁn  meir^eAÓ, 

60. 
Ó   tneilín,  tnAotuAJAin,  287. 
Ó  mór>T>A,   no. 

Ó  rnuiihtieAcÁin,  muinir1,  293. 
O'Mulchaoine,  Diarmuid,  239,  288. 
O'Mullane,  John,  lix. 
O'Neaghtan's  Lament  for  Mary  of 

Modena,  reference  to,  xxxv. 
Ó  neAtuiCAiiÁin,  niAtL,  270. 
ó  néiUL,  no,  120. 
Ó    próiiipleipce,     ^ioVIa    Patijaaij, 

280. 
Oracle  of  Delphi,  101. 
O'Rahallie,  Tho.,  x. 
O'Rahellie,   David   M'Donell,    Der- 

mot  M'Donell,  and  Conohor,  x. 
O'Rahely,  John  M'Morice,  x. 
O'Rahilie,     Gullinew,    Shane    and, 

Donell,    x ;    Teig    M'Shane,    x  ; 

Gillnow  and  Shane,  x. 
O'Rahill,  Morish,  x  ;  Morogh,  x. 
O'Rahilly  and  O'Reilly,  discussion 

on  the  names,  by  Fr.  Wolfe,  335, 

336,  337- 
O'Rahilly,  Domhnall'ac  Murchadha, 

xiii.,  334. 
O'Rahilly,  Egan,  passim. 
O'Rahilly,  Murrogh,  xiii. 
O'Raly,  Conogher  rwo,  x. 
Ó  Raoí;aLI.aij,    120. 
Ó  néA^Áin,  214. 
O'Reilly,   Edward,   ix.,    117;    John 

Mor,  ix.  ;  Thomas,  70. 
O'Reilly's  IrishWriters,  ix.,  256,  335. 
Or»-pnn,  228. 
O'Rhawly,  Donell,  x. 
Ó   lligin,  SeÁn,  290. 
Ó  limn,  CtiAéAÍ,  no. 
Ó  tlíogOAjvoÁin,  299. 
Ó  mpteAcAm,  HibeAp-o,  290. 
Ormond,  Duke  of,  xix. 
Orpen  family,  228. 
Ó  UuAij\c,   122,  214. 
O'Scanlans,  xi. 
OpcA|\,  42,  passim. 
Ó  SeAénufAig,  122. 
Ó  SeocriA'óA,   SeÁti,  289,  293. 
O'Suilleabhain,  Eoghan  Dubh,  209, 

294 ;    Eoghan  Ruadh,  Poems  of 

77- 


O  SúilleAbÁm  móp,  289. 
O'Sullivan,  Philip,  xxv. 
O'Sullivans,  principal  branches  of, 

214. 
O'Sullivan,    Sylvester,    depositions 

of,  xxi. 
Ovid,  130. 

PÁ0PA15  11A01Í1,  160,  178,  232,  266  ; 

St.  Patrick,  143. 
Pah,  32,   passim. 
pAop,  pÁ'opA^,  294. 

PAOpAlg,     I70. 
PÁpA,    All,    98,    112. 

Park  na  Croha,  188. 

pÁptimenc   cLomtie  ÚomÁif,  178. 

peA'OAip,  108. 

phAecon,  92. 

Philip  V.  (of  Spain),  12. 

phleson,  92. 

pVioebup,  52,  passim. 

Phcenix,  42,  passim. 

plub  Ó  ptib,  272. 

Poets  and  Poetry  of  Minister,  168. 

pót,  160. 

Porter,  J.,  314  ;  Robert,  323. 

Power,  Mr.,  of  Seafield,  xxxi. 

Pretender,    the,  xxiv.,  24,  33,   no, 

113,   167. 
PjMonnrA,  An,   166. 
Purcell,  Nicholas,  70,  323. 

Quarter  Session,  184. 
Queen  Elizabeth,  27. 
Quitrent,  307. 

HA5TIA1C  CAr-fiAclAÓ,  287. 
Rahilleys,  different  families  of  the, 

334- 
Rahills,    different   families    of   the, 

334- 
Rahilly,  Morgan,  313  ;  John,  334  ; 

Tom     of     Coolcashlough,      335  ; 

Patrick,  grandson   of  Aodhagan, 

xxxi. 
Rahillys,   different  families  of  the, 

334- 
Rahily,  Daniel,  xiii.,  211. 
Rahily,  Michel,  xiii.,  211. 
HáitoaI.  ■oriAmiuÁnAC,  287. 
Rape  of  the  Lock,  115. 
Rapps.  of  Glenflesk,  xxv. 
tlACAiile,  luuinncip,  297. 
Rawley,  Daniel,  x. 
Reeves,  Anne,  208  ;    James,  208. 
Rehills,    different   families    of    the, 

334- 
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Reihills,   different  families   of    the, 

334- 
Reillys,  different  families  of,  334. 
tléibceAnn  r\s.  tnuniAn,   172. 
Renehan,  MSS.,  2,  passim. 
Revenue,  Commissioners  of,  307. 
Reynolds,  Roger,  267. 
HeAccA,  86. 
Rice,  Col.  John,  318  ;  Stephen,  331  ; 

Sir  Stephen,  324  ;  Richard,  lix. 
Richards,  John,  196. 
tlit>ine,  An,  216. 
Uit)ir»e  (An  jleAtina),  56. 
Ilroine  (^a)  SionAnn,   158. 
Hi  piUb,  100,  112. 
ftifeAC,  176. 
Hi  SéAtnur,  230,  295. 
1lí  Seoir»fe,  no. 
floÁn,  86. 

Roberts,  George,  xvi." 
Roche,  Mr.,  of  Co.  Waterfrd,  xxxi. 
Rogers,   Robert,   of  Ashgrove,   Co. 

Cork,  194. 
ftoibin,  288. 
ftoibin  An  CobAC,  122. 
llóifceAc,    An,  56,  176,  216. 
íLoigcaccac,  88, 
RóniÁnAij,  Catholics,  295. 
nof,  88. 

tlUACCAC,   224. 

TttiAncAij,  216. 

Ituifcin,  285. 

Rylands,  Mrs.,  Manchester,  188. 


SACfAnAÓ,    186. 

SAerAn,  204. 

SAlomon,  204. 

SAlcAin  CAipb,  66;  y.  ni  j-Aonfl&ic, 

214. 
SAtiiAin,    184. 
SAmfon,  130. 
Sancho  Panza,  296. 
SAfAHAó,  204. 
SÁcAn,  160,  162,  287. 
ScAnnbÁm,  rnuinncin,  297. 
Scoc,  20. 
Scóca,  8o,  passim. 
Scócur,  130. 
SéAonA,  lonnAnA-ó,  86. 
SeAJÁn,  220,  228. 
SeA^An  An  "OíomAir,  214. 
SéAtmir,   98,    140,    166,    224,    228 ; 

214,  284. 
SeÁn,i40. 

SeÁn  An  CUArÁm,  287. 
Seanchan,  Lament  for  Dalian,  liv. 
SeÁn  ClÁpAÓ,  299. 


SeÁn   tii  UÁichíneAch,   18. 
SéAuUif,    166. 
Seib^Án,  276. 
SeojAC,   TjAibí,   293. 
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